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PART  II.— Continued. 


METEOROLOGY:   NOTES  ON  RAIN-GAGES* 
(T^m  tbe  Smithsonian  Annual  Report  for  1855,  pp.  229-231.) 

-  -  -  Observations  have  been  made  at  the  Stnitlisonian 
Institution  with  rain-gjigos  of  diflerent  sizes  and  various 
forms,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  induce  a  preference 
for  the  smaller  gages.  The  one  which  was  first  distributed 
1o  the  observers  by  the  Institution  and  the  Patent  Office 
consists  of  a  funnel  terminated  above  by  a  cylindrical  brass 
ring,  bevelled  into  a  sharp  edge  at  the  top,  turned  perfectly 
round  in  a  lathe,  and  of  precisely  five  indies  diameter.  The 
rain  which  falls  within  this  ring  is  conducted  into  a  two- 
quart  bottle  placed  below  to  receive  it.  To  prevent  any 
water  whicli  may  run  down  on  the  outride  of  the  funnel 
from  entering  the  bottle,  a  sliort  tube  for  enclosing  its  neck 
is  soldered  on  the  lower  part  of  the  funnel.  The  funnel  and 
bottle  are  placed  in  a  box  or  small  cask  sunk  in  the  ground 
to  the  level  of  its  surface  and  provided  with  a  covering  board 
having  a  circular  hole  in  its  centre  to  receive  and  support 

•[Extmct  from  a  Circular  of  Directions  to  the  meteorological  observers 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  prepared  hy  Professors  Ouyot  and  Ilenry 
(the  larger  portion  by  the  former),  and  published  in  1850.  The  circular 
comprised  detailed  instructions  for  the  placing,  management,  and  obfcr\'a- 
tion  of  thermometers  (free  and  registering),  psyehrometers  (or  wet-bulb 
thermometers),  barometers,  ruin  and  snow-gages,  wind-viincs,  and  anemom- 
eten,  besides  suggestions  as  to  pcrsunal  accounts  of  the  sicy,  clouds,  fogs,  &c., 
u  tr^Il  ma  of  thunder-storms,  tornadoes,  auroras,  and  other  occasional  phe- 
nomena.] 
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tho  funnel.  To  prevent  the  rain-drops  which  may  fall  on 
this  board  from  spattering  into  the  mouth  of  the  funnel 
some  pieces  of  old  cloth  or  carpet  may  be  tacked  upon  it. 

The  object  of  placing  the  receiving  ring  so  near  the  sur- 
face of  tho  earth  is  to  avoid  eddies  caused  by  the  wind,  which 
might  disturb  the  uniformity  of  the  fall  of  rain. 

In  the  morning,  or  after  a  shower  of  rain,  the  bottle  is 
taken  up  and  its  contents  measured  in  the  graduated  tube 
belonging  to  the  apparatus,  and  the  quantity  in  inches  and 
parts  recorded  in  the  register.  The  tube  or  gage  which  was 
first  provided  for  this  purpose  will  contain  when  full  only 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain,  tho  divisions  indicating  hun- 
dredths and  thousandths  of  an  inch.  As  this  however  is 
found  to  be  too  small  for  convenience,  another  gage — which 
will  contain  an  inch  of  rain,  and  indicating  tenths  and  hun- 
dredths— will  bo  sent  to  observers. 

Another  and  simpler  form  of  the  gage  has  since  been 
adopted  by  the  Institution  and  Patent  OflBce,  to  send  by 
mail  to  distant  observers.  It  is  one  of  those  which  have 
been  experimented  on  at  the  Institution,  and  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  gage  received  from  Scotland,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Robert  Russell. 

It  consists  of — 1.  A  large  brass  cylinder,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  to  catch  the  rain :  2.  A  smaller  but  longer  brass 
cylinder  for  receiving  the  water  and  reducing  the  diameter 
of  the  column,  to  allow  of  greater  accuracy  in  measuring 
the  height :  3.  A  whalebone  scale  divided  by  experiment,  so 
as  to  indicate  tenths  and  hundredths  of  an  inch  of  rain:  4. 
A  wooden  cylinder  to  be  inserted  permanently  in  the  ground 
for  the  protection  and  ready  adjustment  of  the  instrument. 
To  facilitate  the  transportation,  the  larger  and  smaller  cylin- 
ders are  connected  together  by  a  screw-joint. 

To  put  up  this  rain-gage  for  use — 1.  Let  the  wooden  cylin- 
der bo  sunk  into  the  ground,  in  a  level  unsheltered  place, 
until  its  upper  end  is  even  with  the  surface  of  the  earth:  2. 
Screw  the  larger  brass  cylinder  on  tho  top  of  the  brass  tube 
and  place  the  latter  into  the  hole  in  the  axis  of  the  wooden 
cylinder,  and  the  arrangement  is  completed. 
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Tlie  depth  of  rain  h  measured  by  niciuis  of  the  whalebone 
scale,  the  supcrfjcial  grease  of  whicli  should  be  rcmoveil  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  moist  cloth  before  its  use.  Should  the 
fall  of  rain  be  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  smaller  tube, 
tlien  the  excess  must  be  poured  out  into  anotljor  vessel,  and 
the  whole  measured  iu  the  small  tube  in  portions. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  rain-gage  in  a  level  field 
or  open  space  sufficiently  removed  from  all  objects  which 
would  prevent  the  free  access  of  rain,  oven  when  it  is  fulling 
at  the  most  oblique  angle  during  a  strong  wind.  A  con- 
siderable  space  also  around  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  should 
be  kept  free  from  plants — as  weeds  or  long  grass,  and  the 
ground  should  be  so  level  as  to  preveut  the  formation  of 
eddies  or  variations  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Measuring  snow. — To  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  pro- 
duced from  snow,  a  column  of  the  depth  of  the  fall  of  snow 
and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  should 
be  melted  and  measured  as  so  much  rain.  The  simplest 
method  of  obtaining  a  column  of  snow  for  this  purpose  is  to 
procure  a  tin  tube  about  two  feet  long  (having  one  end  closed) 
and  precisely  of  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  gage. 
With  the  open  end  downward,  press  this  tube  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  snow  until  it  reaches  the  ground,  or  the  top 
of  the  ice,  or  last  preceding  snow;  then  take  a  [date  of  tin 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  it,  pass  it  between  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  and  the  ground,  and  invert  the  tube.  The  snow 
contained  in  the  tube,  when  melted,  may  be  measured  as  so 
much  rain.  When  the  snow  is  adhesive,  the  use  of  the  tin 
plate  will  not  be  necessary. 

From  measurements  of  this  kind,  repeated  in  several  places 
when  the  depth  of  the  snow  is  unequal,  an  average  quantity 
may  be  obtained.  As  a  general  average,  it  will  be  found 
that  about  ten  inches  of  snow  will  make  one  inch  of  water. 
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OM  THE  HAIX-FALL  AT  DIFFERENT  HEIGHTS. 
(From  tho  Smithsonian  Annual  Report  fur  I800,  pp.  213,  214.)* 
December,  1856. 

The  subject  of  the  difference  of  rain  at  different  elevations 
has  receive<l  much  attention  in  this  country  and  in  Europe; 
though  more  investigations  are  required  to  settle  definitely 
all  the  principles  on  which  it  depends.  It  would  appear 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  observed  difference  is  due  to 
eddies  of  wind,  which  carry  the  air  containing  the  falling 
drops  more  rapidly  over  the  mouth  of  the  upper  gauge 
than  over  an  equal  portion  of  the  unobstructed  surface 
of  the  ground.  Professor  Bacho  found,  from  a  series  of 
observations  on  tho  top  and  at  tho  bottom  of  a  shot-tower  in 
Philadelphia,  that  not  only  was  there  a  difference  due  to 
elevation,  but  also  to  the  position  of  the  upper  gauge,  whether 
it  was  placed  on  the  windward  or  leeward  side  of  the  tower. 
It  would  also  appear,  that  when  tho  air  is  saturated  with 
moisture  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  descending 
drop  would  collect  at  least  a  portion  of  the  water  it  meets 
with  in  its  passage  to  the  ground,  but  the  amount  thus  col- 
lected would  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  tho  difference 
observed.  Besides  this,  the  condition  does  not  always  exist; 
the  air  near  the  earth  is  frequently  under-saturated  during 
rain,  and  in  this  case  a  portion  of  the  drop  would  be  evapo- 
rated, and  its  size  on  reaching  the  earth  less  than  it  was 
above.  If  the  drop  is  increased  by  the  deposition  of  new 
vapor  in  its  descent,  then  tho  rain  at  tho  bottom  ought  to 
be  warmer  than  at  the  top,  on  account  of  the  latent  heat 
evolved  in  tho  condensation ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  tho  drop 
be  diminished  by  evaporization  during  its  fall,  then  the  tem- 
perature of  the  rain  caught  at  the  greater  elevation  ought  to 
be  in  excess.  That  evaporization  does  sometimes  take  place 
during  the  fall  of  rain,  would  appear  from  the  fact  that 

*  [Remarks  appended  to  an  article  on  tho  subject,  by  Prof.  0.  W.  Morris, 
of  Now  York.] 
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clouds  are  seen  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  giviug  out  rain 
though  none  falls  to  the  earth,  the  whole  being  entirely 
evaporated.  That  the  air  should  ever  be  under-saturated 
during  rain  is  at  first  sight  a  very  surprising  fact;  it  may 
however  bo  accounted  for  on  the  princijile  of  capillarity. 
The  attraction  of  the  surface  of  a  spherical  portion  of  water 
for  itself  is  in  proportion  to  the  curvature  or  the  smallness 
of  the  quantity,  and  hence  the  tendency  to  evaporate  in  a 
rain-drop  ought  to  bo  much  less  than  ia  an  equal  portion  of 
a  flat  surface  of  water. 

If  the  diminutioii  of  quantity  of  rain  at  the  ui>iier  station 
depends  principally  on  eddies  of  wind,  then  the  otrcct  will 
be  diminished  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  tlie  drops,  whiclj 
will  give  them  a  greater  power  of  resistance;  and  the  size  of 
the  drop  will  probably  bo  influenced  by  the  intensity  of  tho 
electricity  of  the  air,  as  well  as  by  its  dryness.  The  former, 
as  well  as  tho  latter,  will  tend  to  increase  the  evaporation 
from  tho  surface  of  tlie  drop. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  which  at  first  sight  would  ap- 
pear to  be  at  variance  with  tho  results  of  observations  on 
towers,  that  a  greater  amount  of  rain  falls  in  some  cases  on 
high  mountains  than  on  the  adjacent  plains.  For  example, 
the  amount  of  water  which  annually  falls  at  tlio  convent  of 
St.  Bernard  is  nearly  double  that  which  falls  at  Geneva. 
This  effect  however  is  duo  to  the  south  wind,  loaded  with 
moisture,  ascending  the  slope  of  the  mountiiin  into  a  colder 
region,  which  causes  a  precipitation  of  its  vapor.  From  what 
is  here  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  tho  subject  of  rain  is  one 
which  involves  many  considerations,  and  which  still  pre- 
sents a  wide  field  for  investigation. 

A  series  of  observations  has  been  commenced  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  on  the  quantities  of  rain  at  different  ele- 
vations, as  well  ns  on  gauges  of  different  sizes  and  forni.s, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  given  in  one  of  the  meteorologi- 
cal reports. 
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HETEOBOLOOY  IN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  AORICULTUBX. 

PART  L— GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 
(Agricultunl  Report  of  ComtnLuioner  of  Patents  for  1856,  pp.  867-S74.) 

All  tho  changes  on  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  and  all  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  natural  forces  acting  in  accordance  with  established 
and  invariable  laws ;  and  it  is  only  by  that  precise  knowl- 
edge of  these  laws,  which  is  properly  denominated  science, 
that  man  is  enabled  to  defend  himself  against  the  adverse 
operations  of  nature,  or  to  direct  her  innate  powers  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  will.  At  first  sight,  meteorology  might 
appear  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  proposition,  and 
the  changes  of  the  weather  and  the  peculiarities  of  climate 
in  different  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  of  all  things 
the  most  uncertain  and  furthest  removed  from  the  dominion 
of  law;  but  scientific  investigation  establishes  the  fact  that 
no  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  accident,  nor  even  of  fitful 
volition. 

The  modern  science  of  statistics  has  revealed  a  perma- 
nency and  an  order  in  the  occurrence  of  events  depending 
on  conditions  in  which  nothing  of  this  kind  could  have  been 
supposed.  Even  those  occurrences  which  seem  to  be  left  to 
the  free  will,  the  passion,  or  the  greater  or  less  intelligence 
of  men  are  under  the  control  of  laws — fixed,  immutable,  and 
eternal.  No  one  knows  the  day  nor  hour  of  his  own  death, 
and  nothing  is  more  entirely  uncertain  in  a  given  case  of  ex- 
pected birth,  than  whether  a  boy  or  girl  shall  be  born;  but 
the  number  out  of  a  million  of  men  living  together  in  one 
country  who  shall  die  in  ten,  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  years, 
and  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  shall  be  bom  in  a 
million  of  births,  may  be  predicted  from  statistical  data  with 
almost  unerring  precision.  The  statistics  of  courts  of  justice 
have  disclosed  the  astonishing  fact, — incomprehensible  to  our 
understanding  because  we  do  not  know  the  connecting  in- 
fluences which  concur  to  produce  the  result, — that  in  every 
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large  country  the  mmiber  of  crimes,  as  well  as  each  kind  of 
crime,  can  bo  foretolil  for  every  coming  year  with  the  same 
certainty  as  the  number  of  births  and  deaths.  Of  every 
hundred  persons  accused  before  the  supreme  tribunal  in 
France,  sixty -one  are  condemned;  in  Eughind,  seventy -one; 
the  variation  on  an  average  from  these  numbers  hardly 
amounting  to  a  hundredth  part  of  tlie  whole.  Not  only  the 
number  of  suicides  in  general  for  several  years  to  come  can 
be  foretold  with  confidence,  but  also  the  relative  proportion 
by  firearms  and  by  hanging. 

The  astonishing  facts  of  this  class  lead  us  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  events  are  governed  by  a  Supreme  In- 
telligence, who  knows  uo  change,  and  that  under  the  same 
conditions,  the  same  results  are  invariably  produced.  If  the 
conditions  however  are  permanently  varied,  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  results  will  be  observed ;  for  example,  the 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  an  extended  system  of  moral 
education,  in  diminishing  crime,  would  be  revealed  by  the 
statistics. 

It  is  this  regularity  observable  in  phenomena  when 
studied  in  groups  of  large  numbers,  which  enables  us  to 
arrive  at  permanent  laws  in  regard  to  meteorology,  and 
hence  to  predict  with  certainty  the  average  temperature  of 
a  given  place  for  a  series  of  decades  of  years,  and  which  fur- 
nishes the  basis  (in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  insur- 
ance) of  a  knowledge  of  what  species  of  plant  or  animal 
may  be  profitably  raised  in  a  given  locality.  We  need  not 
however  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  as  in  that  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  crime,  be  confined  to  the  mere  discovery  of  the  ex- 
istence and  the  measure  of  the  constants  of  nature ;  but 
uniting  the  results  of  observations  with  those  of  experiments 
in  the  laboratory  and  mathematical  deductions  from  astro- 
nomical and  other  data,  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  refer 
the  periodic  changes  to  eslablislied  laws,  but  also  to  trace  to 
their  source  various  perturbing  influences  which  produce  the 
variations  from  the  mean,  and  thus  arrive  at  an  approximate 
explanation  at  least,  of  the  meteorological  phenomena  which 
are  constantly  presented  to  us. 
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No  truth  is  more  iiiiportunt  in  regard  to  tho  material  well- 
being  of  man,  un<l  none  requires  to  Ix)  more  frequently  en- 
forced upon  the  public  niimi,  than  that  tho  improvement 
and  perfection  of  art  de{)end3  uj)on  the  advance  of  science. 
Although  many  processes  liave  been  discovered  by  accident, 
and  practiced  from  ago  to  ago  without  a  knowledge  of  tho 
principles  on  wliich  they  depend,  yet  as  a  general  rule  such 
processes  are  imperfect,  and  remain,  like  Chinese  art,  for 
centuries  unchanged  or  unimproved.  They  are  generally 
wasteful  in  labor  and  material,  and  involve  operations  which 
are  not  merely  unessential,  but  actually  detrimental.  The 
dependence  of  tlie  improvement  of  agriculture  upon  the  ad- 
vance of  general  science,  and  its  intimate  connection  with 
meteorology  in  particular,  must  bo  evident  when  we  reflect 
that  it  is  tiic  art  of  applying  the  forces  of  nature  to  increase 
and  improve  those  portions  of  her  productions  which  are 
essential  to  the  necessity  and  comfort  of  the  human  race. 

Modern  science  has  established,  by  a  wide  and  careful  in- 
duction, tho  fact  that  plants  and  animals  consist  principally 
of  solidified  air,  the  only  portions  of  an  earthy  character 
which  enter  into  their  composition  being  the  ashes  that  re- 
main after  combustion.  All  the  other  parts  were  origi- 
nally in  the  atmosphere,  were  absorbed  from  the  mass  of  air 
during  the  growth  of  tho  plant  or  animal,  and  are  given 
back  again  to  the  same  fountain  from  which  they  were  drawn, 
in  the  decay  of  the  vegetable,  and  in  the  breathing  and 
death  of  the  animal. 

The  air  consists  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  the 
vapor  of  water,  traces  of  ammonia,  and  of  nitric  acid.  A 
young  plant  placed  in  the  free  atmosphere  and  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  sun,  gradually  increases  in  size  and  weight 
by  constantly  receiving  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  tho 
air,  which  being  thus  decomposed,  evolves  the  liberated  oxy- 
gen. The  power  by  which  this  decomposition  is  produced 
is  now  known  to  be  due  to  the  solar  ray,  which  consists  of  a 
peculiar  impulse  or  vibration,  propagated  from  the  distant 
sun,  through  a  medium  filling  all  space. 

It  is  a  principle  of  nature  that  power  is  always  absorbed 
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in  producing  a  change  in  matter.  This  change  may  be  per- 
manent, or  it  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  re-produce  the 
power  which  was  expended  in  effecting  it.  For  example, 
the  moving  power  of  a  cannon  ball  is  permanently  expended 
in  passing  into  the  side  of  a  ship;  but  if  the  same  ball  were 
shot  into  the  mouth  of  auother  canuoa,  and  made  to  com- 
press a  spring,  the  recoiling  of  the  latter  would  give  to  tlio 
ball,  in  an  opposite  direction,  precisely  the  same  velocity 
which  it  had  expended  incompYcssing  the  spring,  suppos- 
ing nothing  lost  by  friction,  &c.  This  example  serves  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  the  impulse  from  the  sun.  It  decom- 
poses the  carbonic  acid  which  surrounds  the  leaf  of  the 
plant,  or  in  other  words,  overcomes  the  natural  attraction 
between  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen  of  which  tlie  acid  is 
composed,  and  in  this  effort  the  motions  of  the  atoms  of  the 
jetherial  medium  are  themselves  stopped.  The  power  how- 
ever in  this  case  is  not  permanently  neutralized,  for  when 
the  plant  is  consumed,  either  by  rapid  combustion  or  by 
slow  decay, — that  is,  wiicu  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen  are 
again  suffered  to  rush  into  union  to  form  carbonic  acid,— the 
same  amount  of  power  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  light,  heat, 
or  nervous  force  which  was  absorbed  in  the  original  compo- 
sition. If  the  plant  moreover  be  consumed  in  the  animal, 
the  same  power  is  expended  in  Iniilding  uji  the  organiza- 
tion, in  producing  locomotion,  and  the  incessant  action  of 
the  heart,  and  the  other  involuntary  movements  necessary 
to  the  vital  procass. 

Plants  are  therefore  the  recipients  of  the  power  of  the  .sun- 
beam. They  transfer  this  power  to  the  animal,  and  the 
animal  again  returns  it  to  celestial  space,  whence  it  ema- 
nated. To  properly  so  direct  tliis  power  of  the  sun-beam 
that  no  part  of  it  may  run  to  wjisto,  or  be  unpro<luctivo  of 
economical  results,  it  is  essential  that  we  know  something 
of  its  nature;  and  the  lifetime  of  labor  of  many  individuals, 
supported  at  public  expense,  would  be  well  applied  in  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  this  one  subject.  Tlie  researches  which 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  it  have  developed  the  fact  that 
the  impulses  from  the  sun  are  of  at  least  four  different  char- 
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actors,  namely,  the  lighting  impulse,  the  heating  impulM,  tho 
chomical  impulse,  and  the  |)h<.Mphorogcnic  impulse;  and  it 
has  further  been  attccrtained  that  though  each  of  thcso  itn- 
pulsca  mny  ppKluco  an  ufTect  on  the  plant,  tho  decomposition 
of  tho  carbonic  acid  i»  mainly  duo  to  the  chomical  action. 
A  series  of  experiments  is  required  U>  determine  tho  various 
conditions  under  which  these  impulses  from  tho  sun  may 
be  turned  to  tho  greatest  amount  of  economical  use,  and 
what  modifications  they  may  demand,  in  order  to  the 
growth  of  j>eculittr  plants.  It  has  not  yet  boon  clearly  asoer- 
tuincd  whether  some  uf  these  emanations  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded with  iMjneficial  result,  or  in  other  words,  whether 
thoy  do  not  produce  an  antagonistic  effect;  nor  is  it  known 
what  relative  proportions  of  them  are  absorbed  by  tho  at- 
mosphere, or  reflected  from  our  planet  by  tho  flouting  clouds 
of  the  air,  without  reaching  the  earth.  To  determine  those 
facts  requires  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  and  accurate 
observations. 

We  have  said  that  the  chemical  vibration  is  that  which 
principally  decomposes  tho  carbonic  acid  in  the  growth  of 
the  plant;  but  we  know  that  the  heating  impulse  is  an  aux- 
iliary to  this,  and  that  heat  and  moisture  are  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  growth  of  vegetation.  The  small  amount  of 
knowledge  wo  already  possess  of  the  character  of  tho  emana- 
tions from  tho  sun  has  been  turned  to  admirable  account 
in  horticulture.  In  this  branch  of  husbandry  wo  seek^ 
even  more  tlian  in  agriculture — to  modify  the  processes  of 
nature;  to  cultivate  the  plants  of  the  torrid  zone  amid  tho 
chilling  winds  of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  and  to  render 
the  climate  of  sterile  portions  of  the  earth  congenial  to  tho 
luxurious  productions  of  more  fiivorcd  regions.  We  seek 
to  produce  artificial  atmospheres,  and  to  so  temper  the  im- 
pulses from  tha  sun  that  tho  cfFects  of  variations  in  latitude 
and  the  rigor  of  the  climate  may  be  obviated. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  therefore  it  will  be  evident 
tliat  the  hopes  of  the  future,  in  regard  to  agriculture,  rest 
principally  upon  the  advance  of  abstract  science,  not  upon 
tho  more  accumulation  of  facts, of  which  the  connection  and 
dependence  are  unknown,  but  upon  a  definite  conception  of 
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the  general  principles  of  which  these  fticts  are  the  result. 
All  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  studied  and 
traced  to  the  laws  on  which  they  depend.  The  labor  be- 
stowed upon  investigations  of  this  kind  is  not  (as  the  narrow- 
sighted  advocate  of  immediate  utilitarian  results  would 
affirm)  without  practical  importance;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  basis  of  the  highest  improvement  of  which  the  art  of 
agriculture  is  susceptible.  On  every  acre  of  ground  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  solar  force  is  projected,  which  may  under 
proper  conditions  be  employed  in  developing  organization; 
and  the  great  object  of  the  husbandman  is  to  so  arrange  the 
conditions,  that  the  least  possible  amount  of  this  may  be  lost 
in  un-economical  results.  Independently  however  of  the 
practical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
art  of  agriculture  depends^  the  mind  of  the  farmer  should  bo 
cultivated  as  well  as  his  fields,  and  after  the  study  of  God's 
moral  revelation,  what  is  better  fitted  to  improve  the  intel- 
lect than  the  investigation  of  the  mode  by  which  He  pro- 
duces the  changes  in  the  material  universe? 

The  climate  and  productiveness  of  a  country  are  deter- 
mined, first,  by  its  latitude,  or  its  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  equator ;  second,  by  the  configuration  of  the  surface  as 
to  elevation  and  depression;  third,  by  its  position,  whether 
in  the  interior  of  a  continent  or  in  proximity  to  the  ocean; 
fourth,  by  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  prevailing  winds; 
fifth,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  lastly,  by  the  cultiva- 
tion to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

First,  in  regard  to  latitude :  The  productive  power  of  a 
soil  (other  things  being  the  same)  depends  on  two  circum- 
stances,— solar  radiation  and  moisture;  and  these  increase 
as  we  approach  the  equator. 

If  the  kind  of  food  were  a  matter  of  indifference,  the  same 
extent  of  ground  which  sujjports  one  person  at  the  latitude 
of  60°  would  support  twenty-five  at  the  equator ;  but  the 
food  necessary  to  the  support  of  persons  in  diflerent  lati- 
tudes varies  with  respect  to  quality  us  well  as  to  quantity; 
and  the  other  conditions  mentioned,  with  regard  to  climate, 
should  enter  largely  into  the  estimate  we  form  in  relation 
to  the  actual  productiveness  of  different  parallels  of  latitude. 
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Though  some  of  tho  heat  of  the  sun  is  absorbed  in  its 
passage  through  the  atmosphere,  yet  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion (particularly  at  the  equator)  arrives  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  al^orbed  by  the  soil,  and  is  imparted  to  the 
stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  it.  From  various  determi- 
nations it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  temperature  of 
celestial  space  beyond  our  atmosphere  is  at  least  50°  below 
the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  Arctic  regions  must  therefore  partake  of 
this  low  temperature,  while  that  of  the  lower  stratum  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  at  tho  equator  about  80°.  The  air 
therefore  diminishes  in  temperature  as  we  ascend,  but  the 
rate  of  this  diminution  varies  within  certain  limits  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  to  settle  tho  law  of  diminution 
definitely,  a  series  of  observations  by  means  of  ascents  in 
balloons  will  be  required.  For  practical  purposes  however 
we  may  assume  in  the  temperate  zone  that  the  diminution 
due  to  altitude  or  mountains  is  about  1°  of  Fahrenheit  for 
300  feet.  Furthermore,  as  we  ascend  and  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  strata  is  thus  reduced,  the  air  becomes 
lighter;  and  though  tho  temperature  of  the  several  por- 
tions diminishes  very  rapidly,  yet  the  whole  amount  of  heat 
in  each  pound  of  air  is  very  nearly  the  same.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  certain  weight  of  air  were  carried  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  to  such  a  height  that  it  would  expand  into 
double  its  volume,  the  heat  which  it  contained  would  then 
be  distributed  throughout  twice  tho  space,  and  the  tempera- 
ture would  consequently  be  much  diminished,  though  the 
absolute  amount  of  heat  would  be  unchanged.  If  the  same 
air  were  returned  to  the  earth  whence  it  was  taken,  conden- 
sation would  ensue,  and  the  temperature  would  be  the  same 
as  at  first. 

2.  On  this  principle  a  wind  passing  over  a  high  mountain 
is  not  necessarily  cooled ;  for  the  diminution  of  temperature 
which  is  produced  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  ascent  would  be 
just  equivalent  to  the  increase  which  is  due  to  the  conden- 
sation in  an  equal  descent.  This  would  be  the  case  if  the 
air  were  perfectly  dry ;  but  if  it  contained  moisture,  para- 
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doxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  would  be  warmer  when  it  re- 
turned to  the  lower  level  tliun  when  it  left  it.  In  ascending 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  it  would  deposit  its  moisture  in 
the  form  of  water  or  snow,  and  the  "latent  heat"  given  out 
from  this,  would  increase  the  heat  of  the  air;  and  when  it 
descended  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  same  level  from  which 
it  a.sconded,  it  would  be  warmer  on  account  of  this  addi- 
tional heat.  The  configuration  of  the  surface  of  our  con- 
tinent has  on  this  account  therefore  a  marked  influence  on 
the  tempera turo  of  its  diflcrcnt  parts. 

3.  Tlio  effect  on  its  climate,  of  the  position  of  a  country, 
as  regards  its  proximity  to  the  ocean,  will  be  evident  from 
the  facts  relative  to  the  radiation  and  absorption  of  Iieat  by 
different  substances.  All  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
arc  constantly  receiving  and  giving  out  heat.  A  piece  of 
ice  exposed  to  the  sun  sends  rays  to  this  luminary,  and  re- 
ceives in  return  a  much  greater  amount.  The  power  how- 
ever of  radiating  and  receiving  heat  is  very  variable  in 
diflferent  bodies.  Water  exposed  to  the  same  source  of  heat 
receives  and  radiates  in  a  given  time  far  less  than  earth  ; 
consequently  the  land  (especially  in  the  higher  latitudes) 
during  the  long  summer  days  or  during  the  growing  season, 
receives  much  mnre  heat  than  the  corresponding  waters  of 
the  same  latitude;  and  though  the  radiation  at  nigfit  is 
less  from  the  water  than  the  land,  yet  the  accumulating  in- 
crease of  temperature  of  the  latter  will  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  former.  The  reverse  takes  place  in  the 
winter.  While  therefore  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ocean 
and  of  the  land  in  the  same  latitude  may  remain  the  same, 
the  tendency  of  the  land  is  to  receive  the  greater  portion 
of  the  heat  of  the  wliolo  year  during  the  months  of  summer, 
and  thus,  by  a  harmonious  arrangement  witli  respect  to  the 
production  of  organic  life,  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  solar 
radiation,  and  to  widen  tlie  limits  within  which  plants  of  a 
peculiar  character  may  be  cultivated. 

Proximity  to  the  .sea  however  has  another  effect  on  the 
climate,  which  depends  upon  t!ie  currents  of  the  former,  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  earth  due  to  the  latitude  is 
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materially  altered.    Heated  water  is  constantly  carried  from 
the  equatorial  regions  towards  the  poles,  and  streams  of  cold 
water  returned,  by  means  of  which  the  temi>eraturo  of  the 
earth  is  modified  and  the  extremes  reduced  in  intensity.    The 
great  currents  of  the  ocean  are  seven  in  number,  and  may 
Ixi  Ix.'st  and  most  clearly  described  in  connection  with  an 
hyjKithcsis  as  to  their  origin.    For  this  purpose  let  us  sup- 
jiOMi  the  earth  at  rest  and  the  equatorial  n^ions  continually 
lieatcl  by  the  sun.    In  this  condition  a  continuous  current 
of  air  from  the  north  and  another  from  the  south  would 
blow  t'iwurds  the  equator,  there  ascend  and  flow  backward 
in  the  up{»er  regions  towards  the  poles.    If  we  next  suppose 
the  earth  to  be  in  motion  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  and 
tuttinHrtuul  the  effects  of  this  motion  with  that  of  the  winds 
tr^wards  the  e^juator  on  either  side,  they  will  not  meet  di- 
r<:(;tly  o[>i>osito  each  other,  as  in  the  previous  supposition, 
but  at  an  acute  angle,  and  produce  a  belt  of  wind  from  east 
to  w(Mt  entirely  around  the  earth  in  the  region  of  the  equator. 
The  w>ntinued  action  of  this  wind  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  would  evidently  give  rise  to  a  current  of  the  ocean  in 
the  bell  over  which  the  wind  passed.    If  now  instead  of 
considering  the  earth  entirely  covered  with  water,  we  sup- 
poH<5  the  exi.stenccof  two  continents  extending  from  north  to 
south,  forming  barriers  across  the  current  wo  have  described, 
and  establishing  two  separate  oceans,  similar  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  then  the  continuous  current  to  the  west  would 
be  deflected  right  and  left  or  north  and  south  at  the  western 
shore  of  each  ocean,  and  would  form  four  immense  whirlpools, 
namely,  two  in  the  Atlantic,  one  north  and  the  other  south 
of  the  equator,  and  two  in  the  Pacific,  similar  in  situation 
and  direction  of  motion.    The  regularity  of  the  outline  of 
these  whirls  will  bo  disturbed  by  the  configuration  of  the 
deflecting  coasts,  and  the  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as 
well  as  by  islands  and  irregular  winds.    For  a  like  reason 
a  similar  whirlpool  will  tend  to  be  produced  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  current  from  the  east  being  deflected  down  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  returning  again  into  itself  along  a 
southern  latitude  on  the  western  side  of  Australia,    A  fifth 
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•whirl  exists  in  tbis  ocean,  and  in  some  seasons  is  at  times 
divided  into  two,  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar  currents  of  this 
part  of  t  ho  earth's  surface.  Besides  these  great  circular 
streams,  the  water  supplied  by  all  the  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Arctic  basin,  as  well  as  that  from  all  the  precipitation 
in  this  region,  returns  to  the  south  in  a  current  between 
Europe  and  America,  wliich  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  has. 
a  very  marked  influence  on  the  temperature  of  our  coast. 
A  similar  current,  but  more  difl'usc  and  less  in  amount,  must 
constantly  fluw  from  the  Antarctic  regions.  In  this  view 
we  have  adopted  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  the  principal 
effect  to  the  trade  winds.  A  portion  however  will  be  duo 
to  the  currents  produced  by  the  heating  of  tlio  water  itself. 
To  illustrate  the  effect  of  these  currents  on  the  climate  of 
the  United  States,  let  us  consider  those  of  the  North  Atlantic 
anji  North  Pacific  oceans,  between  which  our  continent  is 
situated. 

The  great  whirl  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the  western  and 
northern  portions  of  which  are  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream, 
passes  southward  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  crosses  the  ocean 
in  the  region  of  the  equator,  is  deflected  from  the  northern 
portion  of  South  America  and  the  coast  of  Mexico  along  the 
United  States,  and  rc-crosses  the  Atlantic  at  about  the  lati- 
tude of  40^,  to  return  into  itself  at  the  place  where  it  started. 
A  portion  however  of  this  current  (probably  owing  to  tho 
configuration  of  the  bottom)  passes  oflT  in  a  tangent  to  the 
circumference  of  the  great  wJiirl  and  flows  northward  aiong 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Norway.  By  this  current  tho 
heated  waters  of  the  efjaatorarccarrinl  northward  along  the 
eastern  coa.st  of  the  United  Stales  and  precipitated  ujjou  the 
shores  of  Northern  Europe,  gi  vi  ng  tho  temperature  of  a  south- 
ern latitude  even  to  North  Cape,  the  extremity  of  Europe, 
which  would  otherwise  be  as  cold  a.s  Greenland.  This  stream 
has  less  effect  upon  tho  climate  of  the  United  States  than 
upon  that  of  the  western  coa.st  of  Europe;  tirnt,  because  the 
prevailing  wind  is  from  the  west;  and  secondly,  because  be- 
tween our  shores  and  the  Gulf  Stream  the  cold  polar  current 
intervenes. 
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In  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  western  sido  of  oar 
continent,  the  great  circle  of  water  passes  op  along  the  coast 
of  Japan,  re-crosses  the  ooeon  in  the  region  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  mingles  with  the  fitful  current  oulmird  Ihrougli 
Behring's  Strait,  and  thonco  down  along  the  northwest  coast 
of  North  America.  In  this  long  circuit  the  northi'ast4.>rn 
portion  of  it  is  much  more  cooled  than  the  similar  portion 
of  the  whirl  of  the  Atlantic.  It  therefore  modifies  the  tem- 
perature of  the  northwestern  coast  and  i)rotluoes  a  rcmark- 
ablo  uniformity  along  its  whole  extent,  from  Sitka  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  California.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
which  we  have  just  derived  from  Captain  John  Rodgers,  that 
an  offshoot  from  the  great  whirl  irt  the  Pacific,  analogous  to 
that  which  impinges  on  tho  coast  of  Norway,  enters  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Behring's  Strait,  while  a  cold  current 
passes  out  on  the  western  side,  thus  producing  almost  as 
marked  a  dilferenco  in  the  charncler  of  the  vegetation  on 
the  two  shores  of  the  strait  as  between  that  of  Ireland  and 
Laljrador. 

4.  The  eflfcct  of  prevailing  currents  of  air  on  the  climate  of 
difTerent  portions  of  the  earth  is  no  less  marked  than  that 
of  proximity  to  the  sea.  Wo  have  seen  that  on  one  side  of  a 
lino  over  Avliieh  the  sun  passes,  a  current  of  air  flows  from 
the  northeast,  and  on  the  other  from  the  southeast,  giving 
rise  to  the  trade  winds.  These  winds  a.scend  obliquely,  and 
according  to  the  views  of  Dove  aticl  others,  rise  to  tho  upper 
regions  of  tlie  atmosphere,  flow  backward  towards  the  poles, 
and  partaking  of  tlic  rotary  motion  of  the  earth,  gradually 
turn  to  the  oastwanl  and  approach  ils  surface,  producing  a 
series  of  whirls  ovcrlajJiiing  each  other  entirely  around  tho 
globe.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  however  of  tho  [)hc- 
nomcna,  Professor  Coffin,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  tho 
winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  has  shown  that  from  the 
efjuator  to  the  pole  the  whole  space  is  occupied  by  three 
great  belts,  or  zones,  of  prevailing  wind:  the  first  extends 
from  the  equator  to  an  average  latitude  of  35°  north,  in 
which  the  current  is  from  tho  northeast,  constantly  growing 
less  intense  as  wo  approach  the  northern  limit ;  the  second 
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is  that  from  35°  to  about  60^,  the  current  from  tho  west  be- 
ing more  intense  in  the  middle  of  tho  bolt,  and  gradually 
diminishing  on  either  side  almost  into  a  culm;  third,  from 
60°  to  the  pole,  or  rather  to  a  point  of  greatest  cold  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  the  wind  is  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

The  first  of  these  belts  would  constitute  what  is  called  the 
trade  winds,  produced  as  we  have  said,  by  the  combined  ef- 
fects of  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  ; 
the  second  is  tho  return  trade,  and  the  third  tho  current 
which  would  bo  produced  by  an  opposite  effect  to  that  of  the 
rarefaction  of  tho  air  by  the  sun  at  the  equator,  namely,  the 
condensation  of  the  air  by  tho  cold  portion  of  the  earth. 
The  air  should  flow  out  in  every  direction  from  the  coldest 
point,  and  combining  its  motion  towards  the  south  with 
tho  rotation  of  the  earth,  it  should  take  a  direction  from 
the  east  to  the  west  or  become  a  northeasterly  wind. 

The  effects  which  these  currents  must  have  upon  the 
climate  of  the  United  States  will  be  made  clear  by  a  little 
reflection.  The  trade  winds  within  the  tropics,  charged  with 
vapor,  in  their  course  towards  tlie  west  impinging  upon  the 
mountainous  parts  of  South  America,  will  deposit  their 
moisture  on  the  eastern  slope  and  i>roduco  a  rainless  district 
on  the  western  side.  Again,  a  lower  portion  of  tho  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  trade  wind  will  be  deflected  from  these  mountains 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  and  through 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  surface  wind,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  our  moist  and  warm  summer  breezes  from  the 
south,  while  the  principal  or  upper  portion  of  the  trade 
wind  (or  the  return  westerly  current)  sweeping  over  thp  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  consequently  charged  with  Tnoisture,  will 
impinge  on  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  of  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia, and  in  ascending  its  slopes  deposit  moisture  on  the 
western  declivity, giving  fertility  and  a  healthful  climate  to 
a  narrow  strip  of  country  bordering  on  the  ocean  and  steril- 
ity to  tho  eastern  sloi)e.  All  the  moisture  however  will  not 
be  deposited  in  the  passage  over  the  tiret  range,  but  a  j>or- 
tion  will  be  precipitated  on  the  western  side  of  tho  next, 
until  it  reaches  the  eastern  elevated  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
a-5 
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MounUiin  system,  where  m'o  tliink  it  will  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  exhausted.  East  of  this  ridge,  and  as  it  were,  in  its 
shadow,  there  will  exi.st  a  sterile  belt,  extending  in  a  north- 
erly and  southerly  direction  many  hundred  miles.  The 
whole  country  also  included  between  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  narrow  strip  before  mentioned,  will  be  de- 
ficient in  moisture,  and  on  account  of  the  heat  evolved  (as 
before  shown)  by  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  ridges, 
will  be  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  that  due  to  lat- 
itude. This  mountain  region  and  the  sterile  belt  east  of  it 
occupy  an  area  about  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  United  States,  which  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  nature  and  their  application  to  economical 
purposes  must  ever  remain  of  little  value  to  the  husbandman. 
According  to  this  view,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
owes  its  fertility  principally  to  the  moisture  which  proceeds 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  inter-tropical  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  Gulf  Stream  therefore  (as 
already  remarked)  produces  very  little  effect  in  modifying 
the  climate  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States; 
both  on  account  of  the  cold  polar  current  which  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  shore,  and  because  of  the  prevalent  west- 
erly wind,  which  carries  the  heat  and  moisture  from  us, 
and  precipitates  them  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  climate 
of  a  country,  may  be  inferred  from  its  greater  or  less  power 
to  absorb  and  radiate  heat,  and  from  its  capacity  to  absorb, 
or  transmit  over  its  surface,  the  water  which  may  fall  upon 
it  in  rain,  or  be  deposited  in  dew.  In  the  investigation  of 
this  part  of  the  subject,  the  observations  of  the  geologist, 
and  the  experiments  of  the  chemist  and  the  physicist  must 
be  called  into  requisition. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  cultivation  on  the  climate 
of  a  countrj'  much  also  may  be  said,  though  at  first  sight 
it  might  appear  that  man,  with  his  feeble  powers,  could  hope 
to  have  no  influence  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  great 
physical  agents  which  determine  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
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any  extended  portions  of  the  globe.  But  though  man  can- 
not direct  the  winds,  nor  change  the  order  of  the  seasons,  he 
is  enabled,  by  altering  the  conditions  under  which  the  forces 
of  nature  operate, materially  to  modify  the  results  produced; 
for  example,  removing  the  forests  from  an  extended  portion 
of  country  exposes  the  ground  to  the  immediate  radiation 
of  the  sun,  and  increases  in  many  cases  the  amount  of 
evaporation  ;  in  other  places  it  bakes  the  earth  and  allows 
the  water  to  be  carried  off  to  the  ocean  in  freshets,  and  in 
some  instances,  in  destructive  inundations. 

Drying  extensive  marshes,  or  the  introduction  of  a  general 
system  of  drainage,  has  a  remarkable  influence  in  modifying 
the  temperature.  Tlie  water  which  would  evaporate,  and 
by  the  latent  heat  thus  absorbed,  would  cool  the  ground,  is 
suflFered  to  pass  through  it  to  the  drain  beneath,  and  is  thus 
carried  off  without  depriving  the  eartli  of  a  large  amount 
of  heat,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  Besides  this,  tho 
removal  of  forests  gives  greater  scope  to  the  winds,  which 
are  hence  subjected  to  less  friction  in  their  passage  over  tho 
earth. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  removal  of  forests  is  one  which 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  usually  received,  In 
the  progress  of  settlement,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  portion 
of  tho  wooded  land  of  a  new  country  must  give  ])lace  to  the 
cleared  field,  in  order  that  man  may  reap  the  rich  Imrvest 
of  the  cereals,  which  in  his  civilized  condition  are  necessa- 
ries as  well  as  luxuries  of  iit'o;  yet  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  the  forests  is  of  doubtful  propriety.  By  tho 
judicious  reservation  of  trees  along  the  boundaries  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  land,  in  accordance  with  the  known  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  wind,  the  climate  may  be  ameliorated 
within  a  restricted  portion  of  tlie  earth,  both  for  the  pro- 
duction of  plants  and  animals.  Whiio  in  some  parts  of  tliu 
country  the  clearing  of  nearly  all  tho  ground  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  agriculturr.l  purposes,  in  others  it  may  bo 
profitable  to  allow  forests  of  considerable  extent  to  remain 
in  their  pristine  condition.  Cases  of  this  kind  however  can 
be  determined  only  by  the  particular  climate  of  eacli  district 
of  the  country. 
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It  is  now  an  established  truth  that  certain  localities  are 
screened  from  miasmatic  influence  by  the  intervention  of 
trees.  A  more  general  recognition  of  this  fact  might  add 
much  to  the  healthfulness  of  localities  in  other  respects 
highly  desirable. 

The  solar  rays,  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  do  not 
lieat  it  in  any  considerable  degree,  but  they  heat  the  earth 
against  which  they  impinge;  therefore  the  temperature  of 
the  lower  stratum  of  air  is  derived,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  soil  on  which  it  rests ;  and  this  temperature,  as 
has  been  remarked,  will  depend  upon  whether  the  surface 
be  marshy  or  dry,  clothed  with  herbage,  or  covered  with 
sand,  clay,  or  an  exposed  rock.  From  this  fact  it  is  evident 
that  man  has,  in  this  particular  also,  considerable  power  in 
modifying  the  climate  of  portions  of  the  earth;  and  history 
furnishes  us  with  many  examples  in  which  great  changes, 
witliin  human  control,  have  been  produced  in  the  course  of 
ages.  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  once  so  celebrated  for  their 
advance  in  civilization  and  opulence,  and  Palmyra  and  Baal- 
bec,  for  their  magnificence,  ofifer  at  this  day  to  the  traveller 
the  site  of  ruins  which  attest  their  past  greatness,  in  the 
midst  of  desolation.  Canaan,  described  in  the  Bible  as  a 
fertile  country,  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  is  now 
nearly  deprived  of  vegetation,  and  presents  a  scene  of  almost 
uninterrupted  barrenness.  The  climate  of  these  countries 
is  undoubtedly  modified  by  the  present  state  of  the  surface, 
and  might  again  be  ameliorated  by  cultivation,  were  the 
encroachments  of  the  sands  of  the  desert  stayed  by  borders 
of  vegetation  of  a  proper  character.  Many  parts,  even  of 
our  own  country,  which  now  exhibit  a  surface  of  uninter- 
rupted sand,  may  be  rendered  productive,  or  covered  with 
trees  and  herbage. 

A  series  of  observations  on  the  progress  of  temperature 
below  the  surface,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  even 
in  different  fields  of  the  same  plantation,  would  be  of  value 
in  ascertaining  the  proper  time  to  introduce  the  seed,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  subjected  to  decay  by  premature 
planting,  or  lose  too  much  of  the  necessary  influence  of 
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summer  by  tardy  exposure  in  the  ground.  This  may  per- 
haps be  most  simply  effected  by  burning  u  iiuiubor  of  bot- 
tles filled  with  water  at  different  depths  in  the  ground,  &ay 
one  nt  the  depth  of  6  inches,  another  at  12,  and  a  third  at 
18  inches.  These  in  the  course  of  time  would  take  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  in  which  they  were  embedded,  and 
would  retain  it  sufficiently  long  unchanged,  to  admit  of  its 
measurement,  by  inserting  a  thermometer  into  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle. 

No  improvement  is  more  necessary,  for  rendering  tho  art 
of  agriculture  precise,  than  the  introduction  into  its  pro- 
cesses of  tho  two  essential  principles  of  science,  namely, 
those  of  weight  and  of  mcusuro.  All  the  processes  in  our 
manufactories,  on  a  great  scale,  which  were  formerly  con- 
ducted by  mere  guesses,  as  to  heat  and  quantities,  are  now 
subjected  to  rules,  in  which  tho  measure  of  temperature  and 
the  weight  of  materials  are  definitely  ascertained  by  reliable 
instruments. 

The  foregoing  are  general  views  as  to  the  great  princi[iles 
which  govern  the  pccuharities  of  climate,  and  especially 
that  of  tho  United  States,  the  truth  of  which,  in  reference  to 
our  continent,  and  the  modifications  to  which  they  are  to 
be  subjected,  are  to  be  sellled  by  observations  in  the  future. 

In  order  however  that  the  science  of  meteorology  may 
be  founded  on  reliable  data,  and  attain  that  rank  wliich  its 
importance  demands,  it  is  necessary  that  extended  systems 
of  co-operation  should  be  established.  In  regard  to  climate, 
no  part  of  the  world  is  isolated ;  that  of  the  smallest  island  in 
the  Pacific  is  governed  by  the  general  currents  of  the  air  and 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  To  fully  understand  therefore 
the  causes  which  influence  tho  climate  of  au}'  one  country, 
or  any  one  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  condi- 
tions, as  to  heat,  moisture,  and  the  movements  of  the  air  of 
all  others.  It  is  evident  also  that,  as  far  as  possible,  one 
method  should  be  adopted,  and  that  instruments  affording 
tiie  same  indications,  under  the  same  conditions,  should  be 
employed. 

It  is  true  that,  for  determining  the  general  changes  of 
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tcmpcrature,  and  the  great  movements  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  globe,  comparatively  few  stations  of  observation,  of 
the  first  class,  are  required ;  but  these  should  be  properlj 
distributed,  well  furnished  with  instruments,  and  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  corps  of  observers,  to  record  at  all  periods 
of  the  day  the  prominent  fluctuations.  Such  stations  how- 
ever can  only  be  established  and  supported  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  number  of  governments. 

A  general  plan  of  this  kind  for  observing  the  meteoro- 
logical and  magnetical  changes  more  extensively  than  had 
ever  before  been  undertaken,  was  digested  by  the  British 
Association  in  1838,  in  which  the  principal  governments  of 
Europe  were  induced  to  take  an  active  part;  and  had  that  of 
the  United  States  and  tliose  of  South  America  joined  in 
the  enterprise,  a  series  of  watch-towers  of  nature  would  have 
been  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  earth.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  stations  of  the  several  observatories  estab- 
lished :  Those  of  the  English  Government  were  at  Green- 
wich, Dublin,  Toronto,  St.  Helena,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  Madras,  Simla,  Singapore,  and  Aden.  The 
Kiicsian  observatories  were  at  Boulowa,  Helsingfors,  Peters- 
burg, Sitka,  Catherineburg,  Kasan,  Barnaoul,  NicolaieflF, 
Nertschinsk,  Tiflis,  and  Pekin.  Those  of  Austria  were  at 
Prague  and  Milan.  In  the  United  States,  an  observatory 
was  established  at  Girard- College,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Bache.  The  French  Government  had  oue'at  Al- 
giers; the  Prussian  Government,  one  at  Breslau  ;  the  Bava- 
rian Government,  one  at  Munich ;  and  the  Belgian,  one  at 
Brussels.  There  was  one  at  Cairo,  supported  by  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  and  one  in  India,  at  Travandrura. 

These  observatories  were  established  to  carry  out  a  series 
of  observations  at  the  same  moment  of  absolute  time,  every 
two  hours,  day  and  night,  during  three  years,  together  with 
observations  once  every  month,  continuing  24  hours,  at  in- 
tervals of  five  minutes  each.  They  were  all  furnished  with 
standard  instruments,  and  followed  instructions  adopted  by 
the  directors  of  the  general  system.  Operations  were  com- 
menced in  1839,  and  in  a  number  of  cases,  were  continued 
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through  nine  years.  The  number  of  separate  observations 
amounted  to  nearly  six  millions,  which  required  at  least  as 
much  labor  for  their  reduction  as  that  expended  in  the  ob- 
servations themselves.  The  comparisons  of  these  observa- 
tions are  still  in  progress,  and  will  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  magnetism  and  meteorology  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  system  was  established  more  particularly  to 
study  the  changes  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  on  this  sub 
ject  alone  it  has  afforded  information  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  repay  all  the  labor  and  time  expended  on  it.  It 
has  shown  that  the  magnetic  force  is  scarcely  constant  from 
one  moment  to  another,  that  the  needle  is  almost  incessantly 
in  motion,  that  it  is  affected  by  the  position  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  by  perturbations,  connected  with  meteorological 
phenomena,  of  a  most  extraordinary  character. 

In  regard  to  meteorology,  this  system  furnished  reliable 
data  for  the  great  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
changes  in  its  thermal  and  hygrometric  condition.  But  to 
obtain  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  special  climatulogy 
of  difiFerent  countries,  it  is  necessary  that  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, at  a  great  many  places,  should  be  continued  through 
a  number  of  years,  and  at  stated  periods  of  the  day — not  as 
frequent  as  those  of  the  observations  we  have  mcntione<l, 
but  embracing  as  many  elements,  and  even  adding  to  these, 
as  new  facts  may  be  developed  or  new  views  entertained. 
In  many  countries  nccordingly,  provi.sion  has  been  made  by 
their  respective  governments,  for  continued  though  local  sys- 
tems of  this  kind.  The  Government  of  Prussia  appears  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  this  important  labor,  and  its  example 
has  been  followed  by  tliose  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France.  In  these  coun- 
tries, regular  and  continuous  observations  are  made  with 
reliable  instruments,  on  well-digested  plans. 

Though  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  took  no  part 
with  tl»e  other  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  great  system  be- 
fore described,  yet  it  !ias  established  and  supported  for  a 
number  of  years  a  partial  system  of  observation  at  the*  dif- 
ferent military  posts  of  the  army.     Among  other  duties 
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assigned  to  the  surgeons,  at  the  suggestion  of  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Lovell,  was  that  of  keeping  a  diary  of  the  weather,  and 
of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  their  vicinity.  The  earliest  ro- 
ister received,  under  this  regulation,  was  in  January,  1819. 
The  only  instruments  at  first  used  were  a  thermometer  and 
wind-vane,  to  which  in  1836,  a  rain-gauge  was  added.  The 
observations  were  made  at  7  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m.,  and  the  winds 
and  weather  were  observed  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  1841,  the  variable  hour  of  sunrise 
was  substituted  for  that  of  7  A.  M.,  since  the  latter  admits  of 
an  hourly  correction  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  former, 
except  at  the  expense  of  too  great  an  amount  of  labor. 

The  results  of  the  observations  for  1820  and  1821  were 
published  at  the  end  of  each  year ;  those  from  1822  to  1825, 
inclusive,  were  issued  in  the  form  of  a  volume  by  Surgeon 
General  Lovell;  those  from  1826  to  1830,  and  from  1830  to 
1842,  inclusive,  were  prepared  and  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, under  the  direction  of  the  present  Surgeon  General, 
Dr.  Thomas  Lawson.  At  the  commencement  of  1843  an 
•extension  of  the  system  was  made  by  the  introduction  of 
new  instruments,  and  an  additional  observation  to  the  num- 
ber which  had  previously  been  recorded  each  day,  and  hourly 
observations  for  twenty-four  hours  were  directed  to  be  taken 
at  the  equinoxes  and  solstices. 

During  the  past  year  a  quarto  volume  has  been  published, 
which  contains  the  results  of  the  observations  of  the  ther- 
mometer, direction  and  force  of  winds,  clearness  of  sky,  and 
fall  of  rain  and  snow,  during  a  period  of  twelve  3'ears,  from 
the  first  of  January,  1843,  to  January,  1855,  arranged  in 
monthly  tables  and  annual  summaries.  To  these  are  added 
consolidated  tables  of  temperature  and  rain  for  each  separate 
station,  comprising  the  results  of  all  the  thermometric  ob- 
servations made  by  medical  officers  since  1822,  and  of  all 
measurements  of  rain  and  snow  since  the  introduction  of 
the  rain-gauge  in  1836. 

The  tabular  part  of  this  volume  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  the  observations  of  the  army  system  of  regis- 
tration, and  will  be  considered  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
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lion  yet  made  toward  a  knowledge  of  the  cliraatology  of  the 
United  States.  Truth  however  will  not  permit  us  to  express 
the  same  opinion  in  reference  to  the  isothermal  charts  which 
accompany  this  volume.  These  we  consider  as  j^remature 
publications,  constructed  from  insufl&cient  data,  and  on  a 
principle  of  projection  by  which  it  is  not  possible  to  repre- 
sent correctly  the  relative  temperatures  in  mountainous 
regions. 

With  the  learning  and  zeal  for  science  possessed  b}'  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  army,  and  the  importance 
which  they  attach  to  meteorology,  in  its  connection  with 
engineering  and  topograp!iy,  it  is  hoped  that  this  system 
may  be  further  extended  and  improved^  that  each  station 
may  be  supplied  with  a  compared  thermometer  and  psy- 
chrometer,  and  that  at  a  (gw  stations  a  series  of  hourly  ob- 
servations may  be  established,  for  at  least  a  single  year. 
The  present  Secretary  of  War,  we  are  assured,  would  will- 
ingly sanction  any  proposition  for  the  improvement  of  this 
system,  and  we  doubt  not  the  Surgeon  General  is  desirous 
of  rendering  it  as  perfect  as  the  means  at  his  di.sposal  will 
permit. 

A  local  system  of  meteorological  observations  was  estab- 
lished in  the  State  of  New  York  ia  1S25,  and  has  been  unin- 
terruptedly conducted  from  that  time  until  the  present. 
Each  of  the  academies  which  participated  in  the  literature 
fund  of  the  State  was  furnished  with  a  thermometer  and 
rain-gauge,  and  directed  to  make  three  daily  observations 
relative  to  the  temperature,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  cloud- 
iness, &c.  The  system  was  re-modeled,  in  1S50,  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  directions  of  the  Smitlisonian  Institution, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  academies  were  furnished 
with  full  sets  of  compared  instruments,  consisting  of  a  barom- 
eter, thermometer,  psychrometer,  rain-gauge,  and  wind-vane. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  observations  from  1S26 
to  1850,  inclusive,  has  just  been  published  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. They  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a  quarto  vol- 
ume, to  which  is  pretixed  a  map  of  the  State,  showing  the 
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direction  of  the  wind  and  the  position  of  each  station.  This 
volume,  the  computations  for  which  were  made  by  Dr. 
Frankhn  B.  Hough,  is  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  me- 
teorology, and  does  much  credit  to  the  intelligence  and  per- 
severance of  those  who  introduced  and  have  advocated  the 
continuance  of  this  system,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  State 
which  has  so  long  and  so  generously  supported  it 

A  system  of  State  observations  in  Pennsylvania  was  estab- 
lished in  1837.  For  this  purpose  the  L^islature  appropri- 
ated $4,000,  which  sura  was  placed  at  the  joint  disposal  of 
a  committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the 
Franklin  Institute.  The  results  of  this  system  have  not  yet 
been  presented  to  the  world  in  a  digested  form. 

Another  State  system  was  established  in  Massachusetts  in 
1849,  the  records  of  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  will  be  published,  in  considerable 
detail,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  of  the  Smithson- 
ian fund. 

A  system  of  meteorological  observations  was  established 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1840,  the  principal  object 
of  which  was  to  study  the  storms  that  visit  the  United  States, 
particularly  during  the  winter  months.  This  system,  which 
has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  was  afterward 
extended,  with  a  view  to  collect  the  statistics  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  climate  of  North  America,  to 
determine  the  average  temperature  of  various  portions  of  the 
country,  and  the  variations  from  this  at  different  periods  of 
the  year.  It  was  intended  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
several  systems  of  observations  to  one  general  plan  which 
had  previously  been  established,  and  to  induce  others  to 
engage  in  the  same  enterprise.  But  in  order  that  the  results 
might  be  comparable  with  those  obtained  in  other  countries, 
it  was  regarded  as  of  primary  importance  that  the  instruments 
should  be  more  accurate  than  those  which  might  be  requi- 
site for  the  mere  determination  of  the  phenomena  of  storms. 
The  Institution  therefore  procured  standard  barometers  and 
thermometers  from  London  and  Paris,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Professor  Guyot,  a  distinguished  meteorologist,  copies  of 
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these  were  made,  with  improvementSj  by  Mr.  James  Green, 
a  scientific  artisan,  of  New  York.  A  large  number  of  these' 
instrument.-?  have  been  constructed  and  sold  to  observers. 
Full  sets  have  been  furnished  by  the  Institution  to  parties 
in  important  positions,  and  in  some  caseSj  half  the  cost  has 
been  paid  fi-om  the  Smithsonian  fund. 

A  growing  taste  having  been  manifestly  created  for  the 
study  of  practical  meteorology,  directions  for  observations 
and  a  volume  of  tables  for  their  reduction,  have  been  pre- 
pared and  widely  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  Institu- 
tion. It  has  also  distributed  blanks  to  all  the  observers  of 
the  difFeront  systems  alluded  to,  except  those  of  the  army, 
and  has  received  in  return,  copies  of  all  the  observations 
which  have  been  made.  It  has  in  this  way  accumulated  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  material  relative  to  the  climate  of 
this  country  and  to  the  character  of  the  storms  to  which  it 
is  subjected.  The  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  obser- 
vations have  also  increased  from  year  to  year;  and  by  an 
arrangement  which  the  Institution  has  now  made  with  the 
Patent  Office,  it  is  hoped  that  the  system  will  be  extended, 
and  its  character  improved. 

It  being  manifest  from  the  foregoing  statements,  and 
from  other  evidences,  that  much  interest  is  awakened  in 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  meteorology,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  means  may  be  afforded  for  reducing  and  publishing  the 
materials  which  have  been  and  may  Jiereafter  be  accumu- 
lated, and  that  important  results  to  agriculture,  as  well  as 
to  other  arts,  may  be  hence  deduced. 

Description  of  the  Tahles* 

The  numbers  given  in  the  accompanying  meteorological 
tables  are  mostly  those  indicating  average  or  mean  results. 
The  principle  of  deducing  general  laws  from  a  multiplicity 
of  facts  or  observations — tliough  liable  in  themselves  to  error, 
is  of  the  greatest  value  in  modern  science.    If  we  observe 
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the  temperature  of  a  given  place  every  hour  in  the  day,  add 
all  the  observations  into  one  sura  for  a  year,  and  divide  by 
the  number  of  hours  in  a  year,  we  shall  get  the  mean 
annual  temperature.  By  this  method  of  observation  we 
shall  ascertain  the  warmest  and  the  coolest  hours  of  each  day, 
and  by  repeating  the  same  process  for  a  number  of  years, 
we  shall  learn  the  temperature  of  each  hour,  eliminated 
from  all  perturbations,  and  in  this  way  arrive  at  truths  which 
could  not  be  obtained  by  any  other  means.  If  we  examine 
the  individual  records  wo  shall  find  the  warmest  time  to 
recur,  on  diflferent  days,  at  different  hours.  We  know  how- 
ever that  if  there  were  no  perturbing  influences  the  warmest 
period  of  the  day  would  be  that  at  which  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun  is  just  equal  to  the  cooling  of  the  earth  by 
radiation  into  space.  At  every  instant  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  previous  to  this  the  earth  would  be  receiving  more 
heat  than  it  gave  off,  and  hence  the  temperature  would  con- 
stantly increase  until  the  heating  and  cooling  were  equal. 
After  this  the  earth  would  give  off  more  heat  than  it  would 
receive,  and  the  temperature  would  begin  to  descend.  On 
individual  days  however,  clouds  may  intervene,  or  winds  of 
varying  temperatures  and  velocities  may  prevail,  so  as  to 
change  the  hour  of  maximum  heat;  but  as  these  are  not 
periodical  or  governed  by  recurring  laws,  the  probability 
is  that  they  will  act  in  opposite  directions ;  that  is,  on  some 
days  hasten  the  maximum  period,  and  on  other  days  retard 
it,  and  thus  in  the  course  of  a  year,  or  several  years,  neutral- 
ize each  other.  The  method  of  averages  therefore  enables 
us  to  separate  the  effects  produced  by  irregular  variations 
from  those  which  are  due  to  permanent  causes.  The  latter 
are  called  periodic  variations,  while  to  the  former  has  been 
given  the  name  of  non-periodic.  By  continuing  the  obser- 
vations for  a  number  of  years,  in  ascertaining  the  tempera- 
ture at  a  given  place,  we  find  by  the  method  we  have  ex- 
plained a  result  from  which  that  of  the  individual  years 
will  oscillate  on  either  side  within  certain  limits,  while  for 
two  separate  decades  of  years  it  will  scarcely  differ  at  all ; 
and  this  is  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place.    The  same 
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statement  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  other  elements  of 
meteorology,  and  the  result  of  all  the  observations  may  bo 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  periodical  and  non-periodical, 
though  by  a  very  long  series  of  observations,  it  may  happen 
that  a  phenomenon  which  at  first  may  appear  entirely  fit- 
ful, will  afterwards  prove  to  be  recurring;  and  at  all  events 
the  non-periodic  variations  are  found  to  be  restricted  within 
definite  limits,  the  maximum  amount  of  which  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  obtain. 

The  first  element  given  in  the  tables  is  that  of  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  from  montli  to  month.  This  is 
perhaps  less  immediately  essential  to  the  agriculturist  than 
any  other  meteorological  element.  It  is  however  of  much 
importance  in  determining  the  progress  of  storms  and  the 
area  over  which  the  commotions  of  the  atmosphere  con- 
nected with  them  are  perceptible,  though  no  violent  dis- 
turbances may  be  observed.  For  example,  if  the  barometer 
on  a  given  day  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
month,  we  are  then  convinced  that  it  is  subjected  to  some 
unusual  perturbation ;  and  by  drawing  a  lino  on  a  map 
through  all  the  places  at  which  a  given  amount  of  disturb- 
ance is  felt  at  a  particular  time,  wo  are  enabled  to  trace  the 
boundary  of  a  storm,  and  to  indicate  its  progress,  develop- 
ment, and  end.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  even 
that  the  barometers  should  be  strictly  comparable  with  each 
other ;  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  results  should  bo  com- 
parable among  themselves.  When  the  barometers  have 
been  accurately  compared  with  each  other,  (as  in  the  case  of 
those  of  Green,  of  New  York,  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.)  they  afford  the  data  for 
determining  the  relative  elevation  of  different  places  of  ob- 
servation above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  indications  of  the  barometer,  compared  with  those  of 
the  hygrometer,  thermometer,  and  wind-vane,  furnish  us 
with  a  method  of  predicting  changes  in  the  weather.  Tliese 
however  in  many  cases  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  rules 
applicable  to  particular  places,  and  which  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  a  long  series  of  local  observations. 
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The  next  element  given  in  the  tables  is  the  mean  monthly 
temperature.  By  comparing  this  with  the  average  deduced 
.from  a  number  of  years'  observations  we  are  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  variations  of  each  month  from  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  same  month  as  deduced  from  a  series 
of  years,  and  to  compare  the  temperature  of  the  "growing" 
portions  of  different  years  with  each  other.  When  experi- 
ments shall  have  been  made  upon  the  amount  and  distri- 
bution of  heat  necessary  to  give  the  best  development  to 
particular  plants,  by  a  table  of  this  kind  we  are  enabled  to 
select  the  months  best  suited  to  their  cultivation.  More- 
over, each  plant  requires  a  certain  amount  of  heat  for  its 
proper  growth,  though  this  amount  may  vary  considerably 
in  intensit)' ;  for  example,  a  comparatively  low  degree  of 
heat  may  be  compensated  by  its  longer  continuance.  This 
rule  however  is  confined  within  certain  limits;  for  if  the 
temperature  rises  above  a  given  degree,  or  falls  below  a  par- 
ticular point,  the  vitality  of  the  plant  may  be  destroyed. 
By  a  well-conducted  series  of  experiments  and  observations 
the  agriculturist  may  be  enabled  to  determine,  without  a 
ruinous  series  of  actual  trials,  what  plant  may  be  safely  culti- 
vated in  a  given  place. 

Besides  the  mean  temperature,  the  extremes  are  also  given, 
and  these  are  of  essential  importance  in  determining  the 
variations  of  temperature  to  which  the  plant  is  to  be  sub- 
jected. The  length  of  the  growing  summer  in  a  given  year, 
and  in  a  particular  place,  may  for  instance  be  measured  by 
the  interval  which  occurs  between  two  killing  frosts. 

The  next  element  in  order,  presented  in  the  accompany- 
ing tables,  is  that  of  the  moisture;  and  this  is  of  much  im- 
portance in  judging  of  the  productiveness  of  diflFerent  years 
and  different  places.  Unfortunately  however,  comparatively 
few  observations  are  regularly  made  on  the  variations  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  our  returns  for  another  year  will  indicate  an 
increased  number  of  the  stations  where  valuable  observa- 
tions of  this  kind  are  taken.  The  figures  in  the  tables  do 
not  indicate  the  actual  amount  of  water,  for  example,  in  a 
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cubic  foot  of  air,  but  llic  fractional  part  of  the  whole  amount 
necessary  to  produce  entire  saturation  ;  thus  if  saturation  is 
represented  by  100,  57  indicates  that  this  number  of  parts 
of  water  is  contained  in  the  air,  or  that  it  is  a  little  more 
than  half  saturated.  We  are  obliged  to  adopt  this  method 
of  representation,  because  the  relative  moisture  and  dryness 
of  the  air  depend  upon  the  temperature,  and  not  on  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  vapor  presontv  Thus  air  at  32'*  F.,  which 
contains  as  mucli  water  as  it  con  hold,  or  in  other  words  is 
saturated  would  by  heating,  become  exceedingly  dry,  though 
containing  absolutely  tlie  same  amount  of  water.  Tlie  rela- 
tive dryness  is  indicated  by  the  complement  of  the  numbers 
in  the  table,  and  consequently  may  be  found  by  subtracting 
these  numbers  from  lOU.  The  state  of  our  feelings  is  much 
more  affected  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  than  by  the 
temperature,  and  the  sensation  called  "  closeness  "  is  princi- 
pally due  to  the  great  amount  of  humidity,  or  in  other  words, 
to  the  diminution  of  the  dryness  of  the  air,  which  prevents 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  its  attendant 
cooling  effects.  A  series  of  observations  on  the  relative 
humidity  in  the  regions  west  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  the 
northern  portions  of  the  middle  part  of  our  continent, 
in  connection  with  the  differeiit  winds,  would  be  highly  in- 
teresting in  determining  the  source  of  tlio  vapor  in  these 
regions,  as  well  as  settling  definitely  the  fact  in  regard  to 
their  average  productiveness. 

Another  element  intimately  connected  with  the  moisture 
in  the  air,  is  the  amount  of  rain  and  snow,  particularly  the 
former.  Besides  the  whole  amount  which  falls  during  a 
year,  it  is  neces.sary  to  know  the  relative  quantity  which 
falls  in  different  months.  A  large  amount  of  rain  may  fall 
at  once,  and  a  greater  relative  proportion  of  it  wil]  be  carried 
off,  before  the  earth  can  have  time  to  be  fully  saturated 
through  the  streams  of  creeks  and  rivers,  and  thus  do  much 
less  in  the  way  of  fertilizing  the  earth,  than  if  the  same 
amount  were  distributed  over  a  longer  period. 

The  indications  of  the  rain,  as  of  the  other  elements,  would 
be  more  interesting,  could  they  be  compared  with  the  average 
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amount  deduced  from  a  series  of  observations  made  through 
a  number  of  years. 

The  direction  of  the  wind,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  cloudi- 
ness and  sunshine,  besides  being  of  much  importance  in  de- 
termining the  meteorological  elements  of  the  climate  of  a 
country,  are  of  interest  to  the  farmer  in  comparing  them 
with  the  other  elements  with  which  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected, and  thus  deducing  rules  for  the  prognostication  of  the 
weather. 
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METEOKOLOGY  IN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  AGRICULTURE 

PART  n. — GENERAL  ATMOSPnERIC  CONDITIONS. 

(Agriciiituml  Report  of  Commii»ioncr  of  Patents,  for  185<5 ;  pp.  455-492.) 

In  the  last  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Patent  OfRcc  I  gave 
an  account  of  the  several  systems  of  moteovology  now  co- 
operating in  this  country  to  advance  the  science,  and  also 
endeavored  to  show  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge in  its  connection  with  agriculture.  I  propose  in  this 
Report  and  the  subsequent  ones  to  continue  the  subject,  and 
to  present  some  of  the  physical  laws  on  whicli  meteorology 
depends,  the  general  principles  at  which  it  has  arrived,  and 
their  application  to  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  the 
United  States.  An  exposition  of  this  kind  presented  to  the 
farmer  through  the  Agricultural  Report  it  is  thought  will 
serve  to  awaken  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  subject,  will  tend 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  general  principles, 
and  will  convey  information  not  readily  accessible,  and  which 
in  reality  does  not  elsewhere  exist  in  the  condensed  form  in 
which  it  will  be  here  given. 

Perhaps  no  branch  of  science  has  given  rise  to  more  specu- 
lation or  excited  a  greater  amount  of  angry  controversy 
than  that  relating  to  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  atmos- 
pheric phenomena.  The  former  may  arise  from  the  dci)end- 
euce  of  man  for  liealtli  and  comfort  on  the  sJato  of  the 
weather,  and  the  latter  from  the  limited  sphere  of  individual 
observation  to  which  the  cultivators  of  tins  branch  are  gene- 
rally confined.  While  the  a.stronomcr,  witliout  quitting  his 
observatory  (if  situated  near  the  equator)  can  ivaleli  the 
motions  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  present  themselves 
in  succession  to  his  telescope,  the  meteorologist  can  take  cog- 
nizance only  of  the  diangcs  which  occur  iramediately  around 
him,  and  hence  the  origin  of  partial  views  and  imperfect 
generalizations.  Controversies  in  (his  science,  as  in  most 
others,  may  frequently  however  be  referred  to  tl  le  parttali  ty  we 
entertain  for  the  products  of  our  own  minds.  Truth,  as  has 
been  properly  said,  belongs  to  mankind  in  general;  our 
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hypothoses  belong  exclusively  to  ourselves,  and  we  are  fre- 
quently more  interested  in  supporting  or  defending  these 
than  in  patiently  and  in<lustriously  pursuing  the  gr<^t  object 
of  science,  namely,  the  discovery  of  what  is. 

In  the  account  of  meteorology  which  it  is  proposed  to  give, 
the  writer  has  no  hypotheses  or  theories  of  his  own  to  support, 
but  will  endeavor  to  confine  his  statements  to  the  exposition 
of  such  principles  as  are  generally  recognized  at  the  present 
day;  and  if  hereafter  it  shall  be  found  that  views  have  been 
presented  in  this  paper  which  cannot  be  sustained,  ho  will 
point  out  in  the  subsequent  Reports  the  errors  which  may 
have  been  committed.  The  expounder  of  science,  unlike  the 
politician,  is  at  liberty  to  change  his  opinions  when  they  are 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  actual  condition  of  things. 
Indeed,  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  we  provisionally  adopt 
hypotheses  as  antecedent  probabilities,  which  we  seek  to 
prove  or  disprove  by  subsequent  observation  and  experi- 
ment ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  science  is  most  rapidly  and 
securely  advanced. 

Some  parts  of  our  subject,  as  will  be  seen,  are  intimately 
connected  with  leading  questions  of  the  day ;  and  on  this 
account  it  might  be  considered  prudent  to  avoid  allusion  to 
them.  But  the  great  aim  of  science  is  the  discovery  of  truth ; 
and  the  proverbial  veneration  entertained  for  it  by  the 
human  mind  is  a  sure  indication  that  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  will  always  be  conducive  to  the  real  progre&s  of  nations 
or  individuals,  and  that  to  present  it  simply  as  a  proposition 
without  special  application  is  the  best  means  of  supplanting 
error.  We  hold  in  high  veneration  the  plan  of  government 
established  by  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers;  but  we  can- 
not be  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  required  a  peculiar  theatre 
for  its  application,  a  wide  territory  of  fertile  soil  and  genial 
climate,  well  fitted  to  reward  the  labors  of  the  husbandman 
and  to  promote  the  health  of  his  body  and  the  vigorous  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind.  Next  to  our  political  organization,  under 
Providence  our  prosperity  has  mainly  been  promoted  by  the 
ample  room  afforded  us  for  expansion  over  the  most  favored 
regions  of  this  continent    It  becomes  therefore  important 
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for  us  to  ascertain  the  natural  limits,  if  there  are  any,  to  the 
arable  portioa  of  our  still  untenanted  possessions,  and  to  de- 
termine, if  possible,  what  parts  of  it  are  best  fitted  by  climate 
and  soil  for  ihe  future  operations  of  the  husbandman.  The 
data  do  not  exist  at  present  for  the  detiuite  solution  of  this 
problem;  but  it  is  one  object  of  the  systems  of  meteorology 
now  in  operation  in  this  country  to  collect  the  facts  by 
which  it  may  be  fully  solved.  In  the  United  States  agri- 
culture as  a  science  has  been  up  to  this  lime  of  compara- 
tively little  importance;  refined  processes  of  cultivation  are 
not  required  where  the  products  of  millions  of  acres  of  vir- 
gin soil  can  be  gathered  without  skill  and  with  compara- 
tively little  labor.  It  is  only  when  the  organic  power  and 
material  which  Nature  has  thus  stored  up  in  the  primitive 
earth  have  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  exhausted,  that 
scientific  processes  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the 
continued  production  of  ample  harvests.  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  scientific  agriculture  can  no  longer  be  neglected 
by  us;  for  however  large  our  domain  really  is,  and  however 
inexhaustible  it  may  have  been  represented  to  be,  a  sober 
deduction  from  the  facts  which  have  accumulated  during 
the  last  few  years  will  show  that  we  are  nearer  the  confines 
of  the  healthy  expansion  of  our  agricultural  operations  over 
new  ground  than  those  who  have  not  paid  careful  attention 
to  the  subject  could  readily  imagine.  Wo  think  it  will  bo 
found  a  wiser  policy  to  develop  more  fully  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  bordering  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, than  to  attempt  the  further  invasion  of  the  sterile 
waste  that  lies  beyond. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  all  simple  and  readily  compre- 
hended by  a  mind  of  ordinary  capacity,  when  separately  an- 
nounced; but  when  the  couditions  under  which  they  operate 
are  varied,  and  a  number  of  forces  are  called  into  action,  the 
resulting  phenomena  frequently  become  so  complex  that 
their  investigation  transcends  not  only  the  ordinary  logic  of 
the  most  gifted  mind,  but  even  the  more  powerful  analysis  of 
the  mathematician.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Professor  Ben- 
jamin Peirce,  of  Cambridge,  that  had  the  lot  of  man  been  cast 
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upon  ono  of  the  outer  planets  of  our  system,  the  phenomena 
of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  viewed  from  that 
point,  would  liave  been  so  complex  and  apimrcntly  irr^ular, 
that  our  present  state  of  civilization  (resting  as  it  docs  on  the 
principles  of  science  beginning  with  astronomy,  the  most 
perfect)  would  not  have  existed:  man  would  never  have  ar- 
rived at  the  definite  idea  and  the  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  universality  of  causation.  In  other  words,  that  amid 
all  the  apparently  confused  and  accidental  occurrences  which 
wo  observe,  a  few  simple  laws  (constantly  diminishing  in 
number  as  our  views  become  more  extended)  govern  all 
events,  whether  they  bo  those  which  we  refer  to  order  and 
succession,  or  those  which  in  our  ignorance  we  ascribe  to 
to  chance.  Astronomy  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences, 
not  only  because  it  has  been  longer  studied,  but  more  espec- 
ially because  it  is  the  simplest  exhibition  of  the  laws  of  force 
and  motion ;  and  yet  even  in  this  science  where  all  the  data 
are  furnished,  the  introduction  of  a  few  conditions  renders  a 
problem  too  complex  for  direct  solution.  For  example,  to 
determine  the  path  described  and  the  time  of  revolution  of 
a  single  planet  round  the  central  body  by  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation  is  a  simple  problem, 
which  was  solved  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  astron- 
omy. When  however  a  third  body  was  introduced,  such  for 
example  as  the  moon,  in  addition  to  the  earth  and  sun,  the 
problem  baffled  for  a  long  time  the  skill  of  the  first  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age;  and  even  yet  a  direct.<i  priori  solution 
of  all  the  results  which  will  bo  produced  by  the  mutual  action 
of  a  series  of  planets  revolving  round  the  sun  has  not  been 
effected,  and  recourse  is  had  to  indirect  methods  of  approx- 
imation. Had  man  confined  his  observations  to  the  complex 
and  multiform  changes  of  the  weather,  the  probability  of  his 
ever  arriving  at  a  definite  law  would  be  far  less  than  even  in 
the  before  mentioned  case  of  astronomy ;  for,  though  we  are 
assured  that  the  motion  of  every  atom  of  air  is  governed  by 
tho  same  laws  which  direct  the  heavenly  bodies,  yet  the 
amount  of  perturbation  and'reciprocal  action  presented  in 
the  case  of  myriads  of  atoms  renders  the  probability  of  a  com- 
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plete  solution  of  tho  problem  of  the  currents  of  the  atmos- 
phere, even  with  the  greatest  possible  extension  of  human 
science,  extremely  doubtful.  We  must  therefore  be  content 
with  approximations  deduced  from  general  principles  com- 
bined with  the  results  of  extended,  precise,  and  definite  ob- 
servation. 

The  history  of  meteorology  illustrates  the  fact,  that  what 
may  be  termed  popular  observations  and  experience,  without 
scientific  direction,  seldom  lead  to  important  rules.  Tho 
uneducated  sailor  of  to-day,  after  tlircc  thousand  years  of  ex- 
perience, firmly  believes  that  he  can  invoke  the  winds  and 
entice  them  from  tho  caves  of  .<3Ik>lus  by  a  whistle.  Most  of 
the  aphorisms  in  reference  to  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
though  of  venerable  antiquity,  merely  relate  to  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  They  declare 
what  has  happened,  that  a  change  has  already  taken  place 
in  the  air,  but  give  no  certain  indication  of  what  is  to  occur. 
In  order  therefore  to  tho  successful  study  of  meteorology,  the 
results  of  S]/s^?iwi/ic  observations  aro  to  be  compared  with  the 
deductions  from  well  established  principles  of  Kcience,  and 
the  converse;  or  in  other  words,  deduction  and  observation 
should  constantly  go  hand  in  hand,  tho  former  directing  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  correcting  tliocouclusians  of  the  former. 

In  meteorology,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  science,  the  im- 
portant rule  adopted  by  Newton  should  never  be  neglected, 
namely:  "No  more  causes  are  to  be  admitted  for  the  ex[>lan" 
ation  of  any  phenomenon,  or  class  of  phenomena,  than  are 
true  and  sufficient."  Though  a  general  principle  which  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  established  laws  of  force  and 
motion  cannot  be  immedJately  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
an  isolated  class  of  phenomena,  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  to 
be  set  aside  for  some  new  and  unknown  agent.  We  must 
look  to  further  invcstigation.s  for  the  light  which  shall 
enable  us  to  perceive  the  connection.  Tlui  undulatory  theory 
of  light  connects  so  many  facts,  and  has  enabled  the  scientist 
to  predict  so  many  others  whicli  were  previously  unknown, 
that  though  a  few  outstanding  phenomena  may  stilt  exist 
they  do  not  militate  against  our  convictions  of  the  truth  of 
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tho  generalization  which  this  theory  so  admirably  expresses: 
and  wo  may  safely  utVributc  the  apparent  want  of  agreement 
to  our  ignorance  c)f  some  essential  condition  of  the  phenom- 
ena in  question,  or  to  some  error  in  the  logical  de<luction 
from  our  principles.  The  history  of  science  abounds  in  ap- 
parent exceptions  to  general  rules  which  when  better  un- 
derstood become  additional  evidences  in  support  of  the  gen- 
eral principle.  The  foregoing  remarks  will  not  be  thought 
inapplicable  on  the  present  occasion  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  tlic  progress  of  meteorology. 

One  of  the  most  important  general  truths  at  which  science 
has  arrived  b}'  a  wido  and  cautious  induction,  and  which  is 
the  foundation  of  meteorology,  is  that  nearly  all  the  changes 
which  now  take  place  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  due  to 
the  action  of  the  sun.  The  forces  which  pertain  to  the  earth 
itself — such  as  gravity,  chemical  affinity,  cohesion,  electricity, 
magnetism,  &c. — are  forces  of  quiescence;  they  tend  to  bring 
matter  to  a  state  of  rest  at  the  surface  of  the  globe,  from 
which  it  is  only  again  disturbed  by  the  solar  emanation. 
All  the  elementary  substances  which  constitute  the  surface 
of  our  planet,  with  the  exception  of  the  organic  matter,  have 
long  since  gone  into  a  state  of  permanent  combination.  The 
rocks  and  various  strata  are  principally  composed  of  burnt 
metals.  The  whole  globe  is  an  immense  slag,  analogous  to 
that  drawn  from  the  smelting  furnace,  surrounded  by  a 
liquid  and  an  aerial  envelope ;  the  former  in  a  state  of  ulti- 
mate chemical  combination,  and  the  active  principle  of  the 
latter — the  oxygon — finding  nothing  to  combine  with,  except 
what  has  been  released  from  a  former  combination  by  the 
action  of  the  sun.  If  therefore  the  solar  impulses  were  sus- 
pended, all  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  would  cease:, 
the  wind  would  gradually  die  away ;  the  currents  of  the 
ocean  would  slacken  their  pace,  and  finally  come  to  rest; 
and  stillness,  silence,  and  death  would  hold  universal  reign. 
We  cannot  however  at  present  pursue  this  thought,  but 
must  confine  our  remarks  to  the  efi"ects  of  those  impulses  of 
the  sun  denominated  heat  in  their  connection  with  meteo- 
rology. 
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All  the  phenomena  referable  to  heat  from  the  sun  acting 
under  varying  conditions  will  now  (so  far  as  thoy  affect  tho 
climate  of  the  United  States,)  bo  considered  under  two  heads: 

1.  Tho  effects  of  varying  aslroiioinical  conditions,  irrea- 
pectivo  of  atmospheric  and  other  influences. 

2,  Tho  effect  of  all  conditions,  other  than  astronomical, 
such  as  the  influonco  of  the  air,  the  ocean,  the  land,  <feo. 


L  Results  of  Astronomical  CondUiona. 

Tho  earth,  in  its  annual  revolution  in  its  orbit  round  the 
sun,  does  not  describe  a  perfect  circle,  but  an  ellipse,  of  which 
the  sun  occupies  one  of  the  loci ;  and  hence  we  are  nearer 
at  one  season  of  the  year  to  this  central  luminary  than  at 
another.  It  is  well  established  bj'  mathematical  investi- 
gation from  astronomical  data,  tliat  at  tho  present  histori- 
cal period,  the  earth  as  a  whole  receives  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  during  any  one  day  in  the  year  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, and  the  least  amount  on  tho  4th  of  July.  Tho 
variation  in  the  distance  of  tlie  sun  produces  no  effect  on 
tlic  different  seasons;  since  the  rapidity  of  motion  or  the 
less  duration  of  proximity  to  the  sun,  just  compensates  for 
the  greater  intensity  of  the  rays  due  to  the  nearer  approach. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  tlie  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  would 
materially  influence  the  heat  of  the  seasons,  since  the  fluctua- 
tion in  the  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays  on  this  account 
amounts  to  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole;  and  it  does  in  reality 
increase  the  diurnal  intensity  for  a  few  days  in  January, 
as  is  shown  from  the  ardor  of  the  sun's  rays  under  a  clear 
sky  at  noon  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  One-fifteenth, 
says  Sir  John  Herschel,  is  too  considerable  a  fraction  of  the 
whole  intensity  of  sunshine,  not  to  aggravate  in  a  serious 
degree  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  without 
shelter,  in  tho  thirsty  deserts  of  the  south.  The  accounts 
of  what  is  endured  in  the  interior  of  Australia  at  this  season, 
for  instance,  are  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  and  seem  far 
to  excel  what  have  ever  been  exj)erienced  by  travellera  in 
any  part  of  the  nortlicrn  hemisphere. 

Another  astronomical  deduction  is  that  the  point  of  tho 
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earth's  orbit  which  approaches  nearest  the  sun  is  constantly 
changing  its  place,  and  in  time  the  order  will  be  reversed; 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  from  this  cause  will  be  on  some 
day  in  July,  and  the  least  in  January.  But  this  change  is 
so  slow,  that  no  appreciable  effect  has  been  produced  during 
the  historic  period.  A  slight  variation  also  takes  place  in 
the  distance  of  the  earth  and  sun  when  nearest  to^each  other; 
but  this  also  is  confined  to  such  narrow  limits,  that  it  is 
entirely  insufficient  to  account  for  the  changes  undergone 
in  the  earth's  temperature,  as  indicated  by  fossil  plants  and 
animals,  and  cannot,  on  account  of  its  slowness,  have  had 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  any  part  of 
the  earth  since  the  first  records  of  civilized  man.  If  there- 
fore it  be  true,  as  some  suppose,  that  the  seasons  have 
changed  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  within  the  memory 
of  man,  the  effect  must  be  due  to  other  than  to  astronomi- 
cal causes. 

The  earth  is  approximately  a  sphere,  and  consequently, 
the  sun's  rays  strike  it  obliquely  at  all  places,  except  those 
over  which  it  is  precisely  vertical.  The  amount  of  variation 
on  this  account  can  readily  be  calculated ;  the  sun's  beam 
may  be  considered  as  a  force,  and  resolved  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
other  perpendicular  to  it,  the  latter  alone  producing  the 
result.  The  intensity  of  the  sun's  beam  will  be  the  greatest 
at  the  equator,  and  will  gradually  diminish  to  the  poles.  It 
is  true  the  sun  does  not  continually  remain  vertical  at  the 
equator,  but  the  average  result  in  the  course  of  the  year,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  if  this  were  the  case ;  since  the  greater 
amount  of  heat  received  while,  he  is  at  the  north  just  com- 
pensates for  the  less  while  at  the  south.  The  average  tem- 
perature of  any  given  place,  in  consideration  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  rays  which  the  earth  would  receive  if  uninfluenced  by 
other  conditions,  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  its  equa- 
torial temperature  into  the  radius  of  its  parallel  of  latitude; 
or  (in  more  technical  language)  into  the  cosine  of  the  latitude. 

From  this  formula,  which  we  owe  to  Sir  David  Brewster, 
we  have  calculated  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
astronomical  and  observed  temperatures  of  the  valley  of  the 
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Mississippi,  along  a  line  passing  through  the  city  of  New 
Orleans: 


Lut 

Aftron.  mean 

Observed  leroji. 

Differ- 

temp. 

reduced. 

cnce. 

25» 

74-32 

74-60 

+  0-18 

80° 

71  01 

CO  00 

—  2-01 

35° 

0717 

r,200 

—  6-17 

40" 

02-81 

&3-00 

—  9  81 

4&« 

57  98 

44  00 

— ia-48 

50O 

6270 

8700 

—10-70 

The  temperature  of  the  equator  is  assumed  to  bo  82®. 
The  first  column  gives  the  lalitude,  the  second  the  astro- 
nomical mean  temperature,  the  third  the  observed  temper- 
ature reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  taken  from  the 
accompanying  isothermal  chart,*  and  the  fourth  column  the 
difference  between  the  last  two.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
difference  between  the  calculated  and  the  observed  temper- 
ature in  the  lower  latitudes  is  quite  small;  but  as  the  lati- 
tude increases,  the  deviation  becomes  very  great.  This 
difference  is  due  to  other  than  astronomical  causes,  and  by 
eliminating  the  latter  we  narrow  the  field  of  research. 

Empirical  formulas  of  much  nearer  appro.\imation  to  the 
truth  in  high  latitudes  iiave  been  proposed,  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter,  our  object  at  present  being  only  to  exhibit 
the  difference  between  the  astronomical  results  and  those 
derived  from  actual  observation. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  changes  of  temperature  in  diflfcr- 
ent  parts  of  the  day  and  in  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
produced  by  the  varying  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays.  If  wo 
assume  a  given  length  of  sun-beam  as  the  representative  of 
the  force,  and  then  resolve  this  into  two, — one  perpendicular, 
the  other  parallel  to  the  horizon, — the  sum  of  all  the  perpen- 
dicular lines,  from  the  rising  to  tlie  setting  of  the  sun  on  any 
day,  will  represent  the  whole  intensity  of  the  heat  on  a  given 
place  during  that  day;  and  in  tfiis  way  may  be  calculated 
the  relative  amount  of  heat  received  on  different  latitudes 
at  diflferent  seasons  of  the  year.  From  this  estimate  we  shall 
find  that  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  during 
a  given  day  in  summer,  say  the  IClh  day  of  June,  at  dif- 
•[See  >iii]i,ut  |wg«  72.J 
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ferent  nortliem  Intitudes,  is  greater  than  that  which  falls 
upon  the  equator  during  the  same  time.  This  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table,  from  the  paper  of  L.  W.  Meech  on  the 
sun's  intensity,  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions, [page  18] : 

The  tun's  diui^al  intenalty  at  every  ten  degreet  of  latitude  in  the  norther* 

hemisphere. 


1853. 

Lat. 
0». 

Lat. 
10°. 

Lat. 
20». 

I^t. 
80°. 

Lat. 
40°. 

Lat. 
60°. 

Lat. 
60<». 

Lat 
70°. 

Lat. 
80°. 

Lat. 
90». 

Jan.      1 

Jan.    16 

77-1 
781 
79-6 
810 
81-6 
820 

67-2 
68-9 
71-7 
74-7 
780 
80-2 

65-8 
68-2 
61-9 
00-6 
71-3 
70  0 

42-8 
46-8 
49-7 
650 
02-9 
690 

801 

327 
386 
451 
52-7 
CM 

16-6 
19-3 
250 
31-9 
41  1 
60-2 

61 
7-2 
11-9 
190 
27-9 
871 





Jan.    31 

1-4 

6-4 

14-5 

26-6 

Fob.    Ifi 

Mar.     2 _ 

Mar.   17 

•21 
11-6 



April    1 

80-8 

81-4 

79-5 

75-3 

68-9 

602 

49-9 

880 

26-6 

20-5 

April  16 

May     1 

May    16 

790 
7G-9 
74-7 

81-7 
81-5 
80-8 

82  0 
83-7 
84-7 

79-5 
83-6 
86-7 

751 
80-8 
86-7 

68-6 
771 
88-8 

611 
70-9 
79-7 

61-4 
64-6 
76-8 

44^ 
64  8 
80-8 

446 
65-8 
81-6 

May   31 

June  15 

July     1 

July    10 

730 
720 
720 
730 

801 
79  0 
79-5 
79-8 

851 
Ro-2 
85  0 
84-7 

87-8 
88-4 
88-5 
87-5 

88-9 
901 
904 
870 

87-8 
89-9 
89-5 
86-5 

85-7 
88-8 
88-4 
841 

86-8 
91-7 
90-8 
84-8 

91-0 
961 
951 
88-8 

92-4 
97-6 
tK5-6 
89-7 

July   81 

Aug.  16 

74-7 
76-7 

80-4 
80-8 

83-9 
82-7 

851 
82-4 

84-5 
79-8 

81-6 

74-7 

77-3 
68-2 

73-4 
60-9 

76-2 
69-2 

77-4 
601 

Aui?.  30 

Sept.  14 

78-5 
79-8 

80-7 
79-8 

800 
77-5 

77-7 
72-6 

721 
66  6 

65-5 
68-8 

57-3 
46-9 

47-7 
34-5 

38-8 
21-9 

38-9 
14-7 

Sept.  29 _ 

Oct.     14 

Oct.    29 

80-5 
80-7 
79-9 
78-8 
77-5 
76-9 

78-4 
76-4 
73-6 
70-7 
08-3 
66-9 

73-8 
69-7 
650 
CO-8 
67-3 
65-4 

67-0 
610 
54-6 
49-8 
46-3 
480 

67-8 
50-2 
42-6 
371 
31-8 
30-3 

470 
88-2 
301 
23-8 
18-9 
16-3 

86-2 
26-7 
17-6 
110 
6-8 
4-9 

22-5 

12-6 

5-2 

0-9 

9-0 
10 

«-v-' 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  28 

Dec.    13 



On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  sun  is  more  than  23  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  and  therefore  it  might  be  readily  in- 
ferred that  the  intensity  of  heat  should  be  greater  at  this 
latitude  than  at  the  equator ;  but  that  it  should  continue  to 
increase  beyond  this  even  to  the  pole,  as  indicated  by  the 
table,  may  not  at  first  sight  seem  so  clear.  It  will  how- 
ever be  understood,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  table  in- 
dicates the  amount  of  heat  received  during  the  whole  day ; 
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aud  though  in  a  more  northern  latitude  the  obliquity  of  the 
ray  is  greater,  and  on  this  account  the  intensitj'  should  be 
less,  yet  the  longer  duration  of  the  day  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  this  effect,  and  to  produce  the  result  ex- 
hibited. This  is  an  important  fact,  in  comparing  the  agri- 
cultural capacity  of  different  latitudes ;  for  though  there  is 
absolutely  niore  heat  at  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans  during 
the  year  than  at  Madison,  in  Wisconsin,  yet  there  is  more  heat 
received  at  the  latter  place  during  the  three  months  of  mid- 
summer than  in  the  same  time  at  the  former  place.  An 
analogous  but  contrary  result  is  exhibited  in  regard  to  the 
cold  of  winters,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table.  It  is  from 
this  principle  that  as  we  advance  toward  the  equator,  the 
extreme  variations  of  the  season  become  less  and  less.  It 
is  important  to  remark  in  this  place  that  the  foregoing 
tables  exhibit  the  amount  of  heat  actually  falling  upon  the 
earth  during  the  day  as  unmodified  by  any  extraneous 
causes.  They  do  not  however  exhibit  the  hottest  portion  of 
the  season.  This  will  depend  upon  another  condition,  which 
may  be  properly  explained  in  this  connection,  though  it  is 
not  classed  under  the  astronomical  caus&s.  It  is  a  well  es- 
tablished principle  that  all  bodies  are  radiating  heat  even 
while  they  are  receiving  it.  If  the  amount  received  in  a 
definite  time  is  greater  than  that  given  off,  the  temperature 
will  increase;  on  the  contrary,  if  tlio  amount  given  off  is 
greater  than  that  received,  the  temperature  will  diminish. 
The  earth  is  constantly  radiating  heat  into  space,  but  only 
receiving  it  from  the  sun  during  tlio  day.  As  the  sun  is  de- 
clining towards  the  south,  the  daily  amount  received  at 
length  becomes  less  than  that  given  off  in  the  night,  and 
hence  the  temperature  begins  to  fall ;  and  this  diminution 
will  continue  until  the  two  quantities  again  become  equal, 
which  will  not  be  at  the  point  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat  is  given  off.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June,  in  northern 
latitudes,  the  earth  is  receiving  the  greatest  amount  of  heat, 
and  hence  it  is  becoming  heated  up  most  rapidly  at  this 
time.  On  the  twenty-second  it  receives  a  less  amount  of  beat, 
but  the  heating  continues,  since  the  gain  is  still  greater  than 
the  loss;  aud  this  goes  on  until  about  the  25th  of  July,  or 
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later,  after  which  the  radiation  during  the  day  and  night 
together  exceeds  the  amount  received  from  the  sun  during 
the  day,  when  the  temperature  begins  to  decline.  The 
action  is  a  little  complicated,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
radiation  increases  with  the  temperature.  A  similar  result 
is  produced  in  the  heating  of  the  day,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table  of  observations  taken  at  every  hour  of 
the  twenty-four,  at  Girard  College,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Bache : 

MKAH  DIUBKA.L  VARIATION  OT  THE  TEUPERATURK  OF  THE  AIR  AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Compuiedfrom  observations  in  1842,  and  from  July  1,  1843,  to  July  1,  1845. 


1 

A.  M. 

2 

A.M. 

3 

A.M. 

4 

A.M. 

6 

A.M. 

6 

A.M. 

7 

A.M. 

8 

A.M. 

9 

A.M. 

10 

A.M. 

11 

A.M. 

12 

MOOM. 

48-2 

47-8 

47-3 

4G-8 

4CC 

470 

481 

501 

621 

641 

66-7 

66-8 

Minimutn. 

1 

p.  M. 

2 

P.M. 

3 

P.M. 

4 

P.M. 

5 

P.M. 

6 

P.M. 

7 

P.M. 

8 

P.M. 

0 

P.M. 

10 

P.M. 

11 

P.M. 

12 

HIGHT. 

67-9 

68-6 

68-9 

68-7 

67-7 

56  0 

641 

52-6 

510 

50-2 

49-4 

48-7 

+ 

Maximum. 

The  result  in  the  above  table  is  somewhat  affected  by  the 
greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  towards  morning,  which 
prevents  a  greater  radiation  and  fall  of  temperature,  even 
after  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

II. — ResvUa  of  other  than  Adronomical  Conditions. 

The  deductions  that  have  thus  far  been  given  are  from 
established  astronomical  data;  and  unless  some  error  has 
been  committed  in  the  statement,  their  correctness  cannot 
be  doubted  by  any  person  properly  educated  in  the  line  of 
physical  science.  The  effects  produced  by  the  air,  the  water, 
and  the  land,  are  however  of  a  much  more  complicated 
character,  and  like  the  problem  of  the  mutual  action  of  all 
the  planets  on  each  other,  have  never  yet  been  submitted  to 
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a  successful  mathematical  analysis.  In  the  investigation  of 
a  phenomenon,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  explain  how  it  is 
produced ;  besides  this,  positive  science  requires  that  the  ex- 
planation be  true  in  measure  as  well  as  in  mode,  and  indeed 
it  is  only  when  we  can  predict  the  exact  amount  of  au  eflect, 
the  principle  being  known  and  certain  data  given,  that  a 
phenomenon  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  analyzed.  We  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  the  meteorological 
phenomena  produced  by  astronomical  causes  admit  of  rela- 
tive numerical  expression ;  but  in  what  follows  we  are  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  explanation  iu  mode,  and  to 
refer  to  direct  experiment  and  observation  for  the  amount 
of  the  efTect  in  measure.  It  is  in  this  part  of  meteorology 
that  so  much  uncertainty  prevails,  and  iu  reference  to  which 
so  much  discussion,  even  of  an  excited  character,  has  arisen. 
,As  was  said  before,  the  writer  has  uo  hypothesis  of  his  own 
to  advance  and  will  therefore  confine  himself  to  a  statement, 
and  in  some  cases  a  brief  examination,  of  such  hypotheses 
relative  to  the  eCTects  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  &c.,  in 
modifying  climate  as  have  been  suggested,  and  which  appear 
to  be  in  accordance  witli  established  principles. 

Effects  of  the  Atmosphere  in  a  Statical  Condition. — Were  it 
not  for  the  aerial  envelope  which  surrounds  our  earth,  al! 
parts  of  its  surface  would  probably  become  as  cold  at  night, 
by  radiation  into  space,  as  the  polar  regions  are  during 
the  six  mouths'  absence  of  the  sun.  The  mode  in  which 
the  atmosphere  retains  the  heat  and  increases  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth's  surfLico  may  bo  illustrated  by  an 
experiment  originally  made  by  Saussure.  This  physicist 
lined  a  cubical  wooden  box  with  blackened  cork,  and, 
after  placing  within  it  a  tliennometer,  closely  covered  it  with 
a  top  of  two  panes  of  glass,  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  thin  stratum  of  air,  Wlion  this  box  was  exposed  to  the 
perpendicular  rays  of  tlie  sun,  the  thcrraoraotcr  indicated  a 
temperature  within  the  box  above  that  of  boiling  water. 
The  same  experiment  wa-j  repoate  I  at  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  by  Sir  John  liorschcl,  with  a  similar  result,  which  was 
however  rendered  more  impressive  by  employing  the  heat 
thus  accumulated  iu  cooking  the  viands  of  a  festive  dinner. 
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The  explanatioa  of  tho  result  thus  produced  is  not  difficult 
when  we  uuderjtand  that  a  body  heated  to  different  degrees 
of  intensity,  gives  off  rays  of  different  quality.  Thus  if  an 
iron  ball  be  suspended  in  free  space  and  heated  to  tho  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  it  emits  rays  of  dark  heat,  of  little 
penetrating  power,  which  are  entirely  intercepted  by  glass. 
As  the  body  is  heated  to  a  higher  degree,  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  rays  increases;  and  finally  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ball  reaches  that  of  a  glowing  or  white  heat,  it 
emits  rays  which  readily  penetrate  gloss  and  other  trans- 
parent substances.  The  heat  which  comes  from  the  sun 
consists  principally  of  rays  of  high  intensity  and  great  pene- 
trating power.  They  readily  pass  through  glass,  arc  absorbed 
by  the  blackened  surface  of  tho  cork,  and  as  this  substance 
is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  its  temperature  is  soon  elevated, 
and  it  in  turn  radiates  heat ;  but  the  rays  which  it  gives  off 
are  of  a  different  character  from  those  which  it  receives. 
They  are  non-luminous,  and  have  little  penetrating  power; 
they  cannot  pass  through  the  glass,  are  retained  within  the 
box,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  accumulation  of  heat.  The 
limit  of  the  increase  of  temperature  will  be  obtained  when 
the  radiation  from  the  cork  is  of  such  an  intensity  that  it 
can  pass  through  the  glass,  and  the  cooling  from  this  source 
becomes  just  equal  to  the  heating  from  the  sun.  The  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  earth  produces  a  similar  effect.  It 
transmits  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  heat  the  earth  beneath ; 
but  this  in  turn  emits  rays  which  do  not  readily  penetrate 
the  air,  thus  effecting  an  accumulation  of  heat  at  the  surface. 
Tho  resistance  of  the  transmission  of  heat  of  low  intensity 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  vapor  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  perhaps  also  on  the  density  of  the  air.  The 
radiation  of  the  earth  therefore  differs  very  much  on  different 
nights  and  in  different  localities.  In  very  dry  places,  as  for 
example  in  the  African  deserts  and  our  own  w&stcrn  plains, 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  excessive,  and  the  night  commen- 
surably  cool.  Colonel  Emory  states  in  his  Report  of  the 
Mexican  Boundary  Survey  that  in  some  cases  on  the  arid 
plains  there  was  a  difference  of  G0°  between  the  temperature 
of  the  day  and  that  of  tho  night.    Indeed  the  air  in  this  re- 
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gioD  is  so  permeable  to  heat,  even  of  low  intensities,  that  a 
verj'  remarkable  difference  was  observed  on  some  occasions 
when  the  camp-ground  was  chosen  in  a  gorge  between  two 
steep  hills.  The  inter-radiation  between  the  hills  prevented 
in  a  measure  the  ustial  diminution  of  temperature,  and  the 
thermometer  in  such  a  position  stood  several  d^rees  higher 
than  on  the  open  plain. 

We  shall  next  briefly  consider  the  mechanical  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere.  The  aerial  ocean  which  surrounds 
the  earth  consists  of  atoms  of  matter  self-repellunt,  which  in 
proportion  as  the  interior  pressure  is  lessened,  constantly  tend 
to  separate  from  each  other  and  produce  an  enlargement  or 
expansion  of  the  whole  mass.  When  the  pressure  is  in- 
creased the  mass  sinks  into  a  less  volume,  the  atoms  are 
brought  nearer  together,  the  force  of  repulsion  is  increased 
with  the  diminution  of  distance  between  the  atoms,  and  a 
new  equilibrium  is  attained.  From  this  constitution  of  the 
air  it  immediately  follows  that  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
is  greater  near  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  than  that  at  a  higher 
altitude,  since  the  lower  stratum  bears  the  weight  of  all  those 
which  are  above  it.  The  diminution  in  weight  of  equal 
bulks  of  air  as  we  ascend  is  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  height, 
since  it  diminishes  on  two  accounts:  first,  because  as  wo 
ascend  in  the  air  the  number  of  strata  pressing  on  us  is  less; 
and  secondly,  each  succeeding  stratum  is  lighter.  From  the 
law  of  this  diminution  of  density  a  table  may  bo  formed  of 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  various  heights,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  example: 

Density  of  the  air  at  increasing  altitude*. 


Hi  let  above 
thosca. 

Bulk  of  equiil 
weight  of  air. 

Density, 

Height  of 
barometer. 

0 

1 

1 

80-00 

3'4 

2 

i 

1600 

6-8 

I 

\ 

7oO 

10-2 

8 

3-75 

18C 

16 

A 

1-87 

170 

32 

?^ 

0-93 
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From  this  tablo  it  appears  that  one-half  of  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  found  within  the  upward  limit  of  3}  miles, 
and  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  beneath  the  average 
height  of  the  Rocky  Mountains:  this  fact  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  influence  of  mountain  ranges  in  modifying 
the  direction  of  the  winds. 

The  question  occurs  at  this  place,  Why  does  the  air  grow 
colder  as  we  ascend?  The  answer  is  that  a  pound  of  air, 
at  all  distances  above  the  earth  contains  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  heat  with  the  same  weight  taken  at  the  surface, 
and  that  as  the  pressure  is  removed  this  air  is  expanded  in 
bulk;  consequently  the  heat  is  diffused  through  a  greater 
amount  of  space,  and  hence  the  reduction  of  its  intensity  or 
temperature.  To  illustrate  this,  take  a  large  ball  of  sponge 
and  squeeze  it  into  one  quarter  of  the  space  which  it  natur- 
ally occupies;  in  this  condition  dip  it  into  water,  it  will 
imbibe  a  certain  quantity  of  the  liquid,  and  when  drawn  out 
will  bo  dripping  wet;  now  let  it  expand  to  its  natural  dimen- 
sions, the  water  will  be  distributed  through  a  large  amount 
of  space,  and  the  sponge  itself  will  appear  comparatively  dry. 
Squeeze  it  again  into  its  former  condensed  state,  and  it  will 
appear  wet;  suffer  it  again  to  expand,  and  the  apparent 
dryness  will  be  resumed.  In  a  like  manner  wo  suppose  that 
while  the  quantity  of  heat  is  the  same,  its  intensity  is  in- 
creased by  condensation  into  a  smaller  space  and  diminished 
by  the  convei'se  process.  In  the  foregoing  illustration  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  the  sponge  represents  the 
amount  of  heat  in  the  air,  and  the  degree  of  wetness  pro- 
duced by  condensation  the  intensity  of  the  temperature 
exhibited  in  diminishing  the  bulk  of  air. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  blowing  of  a  current  of  air 
over  a  high  mountain,  provided  it  descends  again  into  the 
plain,  does  not  necessarily  diminish  its  temperature.  When 
it  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  it  will  become  as  cold 
as  the  circumambient  air,  not  because  it  has  lost  any  of  its 
heat,  but  because  that  which  it  contained  is  now  distributed 
through  a  greater  space;  when  it  descends  again  to  the  plain, 
it  will  suffer  a  corresponding  diminution  of  bulk,  on  account 
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of  the  increased  pressure,  and  witli  this  the  original  tempera- 
ture will  be  restored. 

This  principle,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  study  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  temperature 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  said  that  every  pound  of  air,  from  tlio  bottom  of 
the  aerial  ocean  to  its  surface  above,  contains  at  least  an 
equal  quantity  of  heat;  and  this  was  the  inference  of  Dal- 
ton.  From  the  investigations  of  Poisson  and  others  it  ap- 
pears that  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat,  pound  for  pound, 
slightly  increases  rather  than  diminishes  as  we  ascend;  and 
this  seems  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  atmosphere  as  a  whole.  If  the  amount  of  heat  were 
greater  in  the  lower  strata  than  in  the  upper,  the  equilibrium 
would  be  un.stable,  and  an  inversion  would  tend  constantly 
to  take  place.  An  equal  quantity  of  heat,  (pouiid  for  pound,) 
as  we  ascend,  would  jiroduce  an  indifferent  equilibrium, 
while  an  increased  amount  in  the  order  of  ascent,  would 
produce  a  stable  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as  that 
which  really  exists.  The  question  however  has  not  yet  been 
fully  settled,  although  it  is  an  important  one  having  a  bear- 
ing on  the  explanation  of  many  meteorological  phenomena. 

Another  question  of  much  interest  is  the  exact  law  of 
diminution  of  temperature  as  we  a.scend  into  the  air.  Were 
this  actually  known,  we  could  reduce  to  the  .same  level  all 
the  observations  whicli  arc  made  in  a  country;  and  thus.iu 
addition  to  the  astronomical  effects,  we  could  eliminate  tliose 
duo  to  altitude,  and  present  the  remainder  as  results  wtncli 
are  duo  to  the  other  conditions  producing  the  iKHJuHurities 
of  climate.  In  ortler  however  to  apply  the  law  witli  jiro- 
cision  in  this  wa}',  it  is  desirable  that  it  sliotitd  be  deter- 
mined from  observations  made  by  ascents  in  balloons  or  at 
poinLs  of  different  heights  on  isolated  mountain  peaks. 
Relative  observations  made  for  this  purjiose  on  the  top  and 
at  the  base  of  mountain  systems  of  considerable  width  and 
extent  will  probably  give  results  involving  the  influence  ot 
the  mountain  surface  itself,  which  in  turn  would  be  some- 
what affected  by  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind  and 
4-2 
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other  causes.  Tho  progress  of  meteorology  will  call  for  an 
increased  number  of  observations  of  tho  proper  character, 
and  for  the  repetition  of  the  experiments  with  balloons,  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth. 

Celestial  space,  in  which  our  ^un  and  the  earth  and  other 
planets  of  our  system  are  placed,  is  known,  from  different 
considerations,  to  have  n  temperature  of  its  own,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  inter-radiation  of  all  the  suns 
and  planets  which  exist  in  every  part  of  the  visible  universe. 
The  temperature  of  this  space  is  estimated  to  be  about  —  60**. 
This  fact  being  allowed,  it  will  follow  (since  the  heat  at  the 
top  of  the  air  remains  constant)  that  the  rate  of  decrease  of 
temperature  as  we  ascend  will  be  diminished  with  the 
decrease  of  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  also 
that  the  rate  of  decrease  will  follow  a  slightly  diminishing 
ratio.  At  all  accessible  elevations  in  the  atmosphere  how- 
ever it  may  be  considered  as  almost  constant.  In  some 
cases  the  rate  of  diminution  is  interfered  with  by  abnormal 
variations  of  temperature ;  for  example,  as  we  ascend  into  the 
region  of  the  clouds,  the  latent  heat  evolved  in  the  conden- 
sation of  the  vapor  produces  a  local  heat  in  tho  atmosphere 
beyond  the  natural  temperature.  In  temperate  latitudes  it  is 
usual  to  allow  300  feet  of  elevation  for  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  This  quantity 
was  deduced  from  thirty-eight  observations  collected  by 
Ramond.  Boussingault  found,  from  observation  in  the  tropics, 
the  diminution  at  335  feet.  Col.  Sykes,  from  mountain  ob- 
servations in  India,  the  diminution  at  332  feet.  Saussure 
ascertained  the  mean  value  in  the  Alps  to  be  271  feet.  Gay 
Lussac's  celebrated  voyage  gave  335  feet.  And  the  result 
of  several  series  of  observations  with  the  balloon  by  Mr. 
Welch,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Association,  omit- 
ting the  points  unduly  heated  by  the  condensation  of  vapor, 
was  about  320  feet.  In  the  construction  of  the  isothermal 
chart  *  we  have  adopted  333  feet,  or  three  degrees  to  one 
thousand  feet,  as  the  rate  of  diminution,  and  find  in  com- 
paring the  temperature  of  different  places  of  varying  heights 

*[Bee  Map,  at  page  72.] 
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wliich  have  been  reduced  by  it,  that  they  afford  very  satis- 
fact^jry  corresponding  results.  We  proptose  to  give  a  fuller 
discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  in  another  report 

Motiont  of  tiie  Almotphere. — ^The  repulsion  of  the  atoms  of 
the  air  is  not  only  increased  by  a  diminution  of  distance 
from  being  pressed  closer  together,  but  also  by  an  addition 
of  heat.  From  the  latest  and  most  reliable  experiments  on 
this  |x>int  it  is  found  that  the  pressure  being  the  eame,  air 
expands  -f\f  part  of  its  bulk  at  the  freezing  point  for  each 
degree  of  Fahenheil's  scale.  Heated  air  therefore  becomes 
specifically  lighter,  and  tends  constantly  to  ascend,  being 
pressed  upwards  by  the  heavier  circumambient  fluid.  Tlie 
effect  thus  produced  upon  the  air  by  the  impulses  from  the 
sun  is  the  great  motive  power  which  gives  rise  to  all  the 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  gentle  zephyr  which 
slightly  ripples  the  surface  of  the  tranquil  lake  to  the  raging 
hurricane  which  overwhelms  whole  fleets,  or  destroj's  in  a 
moment  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  for  an  entire  season. 
This  fact  is  so  well  eetaUished  by  science  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  86^  for  any  other  primum,  mohiU  for  the  great  system  of 
constant  agitation  to  which  tlie  aerial  ocean  is  subjected. 

Allowing  the  temperature  of  the  equator,  on  an  average, 
to  be  82°  F.,  that  of  the  [>ole  zero,  and  uf  the  top  of  the  air,  or 
in  other  words,  of  celestial  space,  to  be  —  60^,  and  estimating 
the  height  of  the  atmosphere  at  50  miles,  it  will  follow  from 
the  law  of  expan.9ion  by  heat,  that  (ho  exces  of  elevation  of 
the  air  at  the  equator  will  be  upwards  of  four  milee  alxive 
that  of  the  pole.  Although  this  is  not  intended  to  present 
the  exact  amount  of  the  aerostatic  pressure,  yet  it  will  serve 
to  show  the  great  motive  power  ooostantly  maintained  by 
the  influence  of  tlie  solar  radiation.  In  order  to  simplify 
the  cono^>iion  of  the  motions  which  result  from  this  dis- 
turbing [lower,  let  as  in  the  finst  place,  supfiose  the  eurth  to 
be  at  rest,  and  its  whole  surface  of  a  uniform  character,  con- 
sisting, for  example,  of  water.  It  is  obvious  from  well  estab- 
lished hydrostatic  principles,  that  the  air  expanded  as  we 
have  stated  at  the  equator,  would  flow  over  at  the  top  and 
deaoeod,  as  it  were,  along  an  inclined  plane  towanls  the 
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poles,  would  sink  to  tlio  earth,  flow  back  to  the  equator 
below,  and  would  again  bo  elevated  in  an  ascending  cur- 
rent; and  thus  a  perpetual  circulation  from  either  pole  to 
the  equator,  and  from  the  equator  back  towards  the  i>olcs, 
along  the  several  meridians  of  the  globe,  would  be  the  con- 
tinuous result.  It  is  further  evident  that  since  the  meridians 
of  the  earth  converge,  and  the  space  between  them  constantly 
becomes  less,  all  the  air  that  rose  at  the  equator  would  not 
flow  along  the  upper  surface  entirely  to  the  poles,  but  the 
greater  portion  would  proceed  north  and  south  no  further 
than  the  30°  of  latitude;  for  the  surface  of  the  earth  con- 
tained between  the  parallel  of  this  degree  and  the  equator 
is  equal  to  that  of  half  of  the  whole  hemisphere.  Portions 
however  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  for  example,  would 
flow  on  to  descend  at  different  points  further  north ;  and  of 
these  some  would  probably  reach  the  pole,  there  sink  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  from  that  point  diverge  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  form  of  a  northerly  wind.  Between  the  two 
ascending  currents  near  the  equator  would  be  a  region  of 
calms  or  variable  winds,  influenced  by  local  causes.  Tho 
currents  which  flow  over  towards  the  poles  would  descend 
with  tho  greatest  velocity  at  the  coldest  point;  because  there 
the  air  would  be  most  dense,  or  would  have  tho  greatest  spe- 
cific gravity. 

According  to  the  view  hero  presented,  a  section  of  the 
atmosphere  made  by  cutting  through  a  meridian  from  polo 
to  pole,  perpendicular  to  tho  horizon,  would  exhibit  two 
great  systems  of  circulation ;  one  from  tho  north  and  another 
from  the  south  to  the  equator  below,  rising  at  tho  latter 
place,  and  pouring  over  on  either  side  to  return  again  by 
longer  or  shorter  circuits  to  the  place  whence  they  started. 
Such  would  be  the  simple  circulation  of  the  aerial  ocean  if 
no  perturbing  influences  existed,  and  the  whole  science  of 
meteorology  would  be  one  of  comparatively  great  simplicity. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  A  number  of  modifying 
conditions  must  be  introduced,  which  tend  greatly  to  per- 
plex the  anticipation  of  results.  First,  the  earth  is  not  at 
rest,  but  in  rapid  motion  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east 
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Every  particle  therefore  of  the  current  of  air  as  it  flows 
towards  the  equator  in  the  northern  hemisphere  would  par- 
take of  the  motion  of  the  place  at  which  it  started,  and  in 
its  progress  southward  it  would  reach  in  succczision  latitudes 
moving  more  rapidly  than  itself.  It  would  thus  as  it  were 
continually  fall  behind,  and  appear  to  describe  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  a  slightly  curvilinear  course  towards  the 
west.  A  similar  result  would  be  produced  on  the  south  side 
of  the  equator;  and  hence  we  have  the  firet  conception  of 
the  cause  of  the  great  systems  of  currents  denominated  the 
"trade  winds,"  blowing  constantly  within  the  parallel  of  30° 
from  the  northeast  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  from 
the  southeast  in  the  southern,  towards  the  belt  of  the  gi*eatest 
rarefaction. 

The  motion  however  will  require  further  consideration. 
The  particles  of  air  approaching  the  equator  will  not  ascend 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  as  was  first  supposed,  but  as 
they  rise  will  continually  advance  towards  the  west  along  an 
ascending  plane,  and  will  continue  for  a  time  their  westerly 
motion  in  the  northern  hemisphere  after  they  have  com- 
menced their  return  towards  the  north.  They  will  how- 
ever as  they  advance  nortliward,  arrive  at  parts  of  the 
earth  moving  so  much  less  rapidly  than  themselves,  that 
they  will  gradually  curve  around  towards  the  east,  and 
finally  descend  to  the  earth,  to  become  again  a  part  of  the 
surface  trade  wind  from  the  northeast.  The  particles  will 
tend  to  move  westward  as  they  ascend:  first,  on  account 
of  their  momentum  in  that  direction;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause, as  they  reach  a  higher  elevation,  they  will  have  less 
easterly  velocity  than  the  earth  beneath.  They  will  also  bo 
affected  by  another  force,  as  has  lately  been  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Ferrel,  due  to  the  increase  of  gravity  which  a  particle  of 
matter  experiences  in  travelling  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The  last  mentioned  cause 
of  deflection  will  operate  also  in  a  contrary  direction  on  the 
atoms  when  they  a.ssume  an  easterly  course. 

The  result  of  the  complex  conditions  under  which  the 
motive  power  acts  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  produce  a  sys- 
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tem  of  circuits  inclined  to  the  west;  the  eastern  portion  of 
which  would  be  at  the  surface,  and  the  western  at  different 
elevations  even  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere.  To  give 
definiteness  to  the  conception,  let  us  suppose  a  series  of 
books  to  be  placed  side  by  side  on  edge,  pointing  to  the 
north  ;  these  books  would  represent  the  planes  in  which  the 
currents  of  the  air  would  circulate  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, were  the  earth  at  rest ;  but  if  the  earth  is  supposed 
to  be  in  motion,  then  the  books  must  be  inclined  to  the 
west,  so  as  to  make  an  acute  angle  with  the  horizon,  and 
overlap  each  other  like  the  inclined  strata  in  a  geological 
model.  If  on  each  leaf  of  each  book  a  circuit  of  arrows  be 
drawn,  then  will  the  assemblage  of  these  represent  the  paths 
of  the  different  particles  of  the  atmosphere.  The  currents  of 
air  however  would  not  be  in  perfect  planes,  but  in  surfaces 
which  could  be  represented  by  bending  the  leaves  to  suit 
the  curvature  of  the  earth.  In  this  manner  would  be  ex- 
hibited the  general  motion  of  the  wind,  which  has  been  de- 
termined by  actual  observation. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  circulation  would  descend  to 
the  earth  within  30  degrees  of  the  equator,  giving  rise  to  the 
trade  winds;  a  portion  would  flow  further  north,  and  pro- 
duce the  southwest  winds;  another  portion  would  extend 
still  further  northward,  descend  towards  the  earth  as  a  north- 
west wind,  and  so  on.  The  air  which  descends  in  the  region 
of  the  pole  would  not  flow  directly  southward,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  would  turn  towards  the 
west  and  become  a  northeasterly  current.  At  first  sight  it 
might  appear  that  the  north  wind  which  descends  from  the 
polar  regions  would  continue  its  course  along  the  surface 
until  it  joined  the  trade  winds  within  the  tropics;  but  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  on  account  of  the  much  greater 
western  velocity  this  wind  would  require  from  the  rapidly 
increasing  rotary  motion  as  we  leave  the  pole.  There  would 
therefore  be  three  distinct  belts  in  each  hemisphere,  namely, 
the  belt  of  easterly  winds  within  the  tropics,  the  belt  of 
westerly  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  belt  of  northwesterly 
at  the  north.    The  existence  of  these  belts  has  been  clearly 
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made  out  by  Professor  James  II.  Coffin  in  calculating  the  re- 
sultant of  all  tho  winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  after  hav- 
ing eliminated  tho  cflTects  of  extraneous  action,  and  thereby 
exhibiting  tho  residue  as  the  result  produced  by  the  gen- 
eral circulation. 

Another  condition  however  must  be  introduced.  These 
belts  would  not  be  stationary,  but  would  move  laterally  to- 
wards the  south  or  the  north,  according  to  the  varying  po.si- 
tions  of  the  sun  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Their 
brea«ltli  would  also  vary ;  beaxuse  they  would  be  crowded 
into  a  .smaller  space  towards  the  pole  in  the  winter,  an«l  ox- 
pandetl  into  a  wider  space  in  the  summer. 

To  trace  with  precision  the  path  which  would  be  described 
by  a  particle  of  air  in  its  circuit,  while  under  these  vary- 
ing j»erturbing  influcnciTS,  transcends  the  power  of  un- 
aided logic,  and  could  only  be  accomplislied  (if  at  all)  by 
means  of  tho  most  refined  mathcniaLictil  artifices.  This 
problem  has  lately  been  presented  (it  is  believed)  as  one  of 
the  prize  questions  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Were  it  however  solved  with  all  the  conditions  that  have 
been  assigned,  this  would  not  be  .sufficient;  since  there  is 
another  cause  of  disturbance,  perhaps  more  active  than  any 
yet  enuraenitcd.  namely,  the  conden.sation  of  the  vapor 
which  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  is  carried  to 
different  parts  of  the  earth  by  the  currents  described.  We 
owe  to  Mr,  Espy,  of  this  country,  the  principal  develop- 
ment of  the  action  of  this  agent  in  modifying  and  controll- 
ing atmospheric  phenon»ena.  The  heated  air  which  ascends 
at  the  equator  is  saturated  with  moisture,  which  it  has  ab- 
sorbed in  its  passage  over  the  northern  and  .southern  oceans. 
As  it  ascends  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  meets  cuutin- 
ually  with  a  diminished  temperature;  and  as  the  sun  daily 
declines  into  the  west,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  water  which  returns  to  thi.-  surface  in  the  form 
of  rain.  The  greatest  effect  of  this  action  is  innnediattdy  be- 
neath tho  suji ;  and  hence  the  bi'U  of  inter-tropical  rains 
oscillates  to  the  north  and  south  witli  the  course  of  the  sun 
in  its  annual  changes  of  declination.    A  portion  however 
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of  the  same  vajwr  is  probably  carried  by  the  upper  current 
far  beyond  the  tropics,  and  deposited  in  fertilizing  rains  even 
at  the  extremities  of  the  polar  circles. 

The  condensation  of  the  vapor  which  ascends  in  the  equa- 
torial regions  evolves  an  astonishing  power,  in  the  form 
of  heat,  accelerating  the  upward  motion  of  the  air,  and 
modifying  in  a  greater  degree  than  almost  any  of  the  causes 
we  have  heretofore  mentioned,  the  primary  motion  due 
simply  to  the  difference  of  heat  between  the  poles  and  the 
equator.  To  understand  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
great  amount  of  heat  contained  in  a  given  amount  of  steam; 
and  for  illustration  let  us  suppose  the  following  simple  ex- 
periment: A  quantity  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice  is  placed  in  a  vessel  over  a  lamp,  which  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  impart  one  degree  of  heat  to  the  water  in  each  minute  of 
time.  If  the  process  is  properly  conducted,  the  heat  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  supposition 
we  have  made,  the  water  at  the  end  of  about  twelve  hundred 
minutes  will  be  all  converted  into  vapor.  If  the  process  has 
been  so  conducted  that  a  degree  of  heat  has  bfeen  given  to 
the  liquid  in  each  minute  of  time,  the  steam  will  evidently 
contain  about  twelve  hundred  degrees  of  heat  above  the  zero 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  greater  portion  of  tl^s  will  be  in 
what  is  called  a  "latent"  state;  but  it  will  all  re-appear,  as 
is  well  known  from  abundant  experiments,  when  the  vapor 
is  re-converted  into  water.  From  these  data  it  is  easy  to 
prove  mathematically  that  every  cubic  foot  of  water  which 
falls  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain  leaves  in 
the  air  whence  it  descended  sufficient  heat  to  produce  at 
least  6,000  cubic  feet  of  expansion  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere beyond  the  space  which  the  vapor  itself  occupied. 
The  ascensional  force  evolved  by  this  process  must  evidently 
be  immense,  when  we  consider  the  great  amount  of  rain 
which  falls  within  the  tropics.  A  similar  power  is  evolved 
whenever  rain  falls;  and  this  principle,  which  has  been  so 
ably  developed  by  Mr.  Espy,  is  undoubtedly  a  true  and  suf- 
ficient cause  of  most  of  the  violent  and  fitful  agitations  of 
the  atmosphere  which  have  so  long  puzzled  the  scientific 
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world.  It  however  in  its  turn  will  probably  require  the 
consideration  of  modifying  conditions  in  its  applications; 
and  while  at  present  the  data  are  known  with  sufticjent  pre- 
cision to  warrant  the  assumption  of  the  evolution  of  the  im- 
mense force  we  have  mentioned,  they  are  not  in  all  cases 
sufficiently  well  determined  to  enable  us  to  predict,  with 
numerical  accuracy,  the  results  which  have  been  shown  to 
proceed  from  them.  The  same  principle  of  condensation  of 
vapor  and  evolution  of  heat  is  fertile  in  the  explanation  of 
the  approximate  cause  of  rain:  for  example,  so  long  as  the 
wind  blows  over  a  surface  of  uniform  height  and  tempera- 
ture, there  is  no  cause  to  induce  it  to  precipitate  its  vapor; 
but  if  in  its  course  it  should  meet  a  mountain,  the  slope  of 
which  it  is  obliged  to  ascend,  the  vapor  will  be  condensed 
on  the  windward  side  by  the  cold  due  to  the  increased  ver- 
tical height.  The  latent  heat  will  be  evolved,  the  circum- 
ambient air  will  be  abnormally  heated,  and  an  upward 
motion  will  ensue,  towards  which  air  will  flow  with  increas- 
ing velocity  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  ascending 
column.  In  this  way  Mr.  Espy  explains  very  satisfactorily 
the  fact  that  the  wind  blows  over  the  desert  of  Sahara  to 
supply  the  diminished  pressure  occasioned  by  the  rains  over 
the  windward  side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  The  same 
principle  is  immediately  applicable  to  the  explanation  of 
the  rainless  districts  i;i  South  America,  Mexico,  and  other 
portions  of  the  earth.  The  air,  as  it  ascends  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  mountains,  depo.sits  its  moisture ;  and  if  the 
elevation  is  suJBBciently  high,  it  will  pass  over  in  a  desiccated 
condition. 

The  idea  that  mountains  attract  vapor  is  not  founded  on 
any  well  established  principle  of  science.  Molecular  attrac- 
tion extends  only  to  imperceptible  distances,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  is  too  feeble  a  force  to  i)roduce  results  of 
this  kind.  The  evap)oration  of  water,  and  the  transfer  and 
subsequent  condensation  of  the  vapor  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  is  umloubtedly  the  most  active  cause  whiclj  produces 
the  continual  and  apparently  fitful  changes  of  the  weather. 

We  have  stated  that  within  the  torrid  zone  there  exiista  a 
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belt  of  rain,  produced  by  the  partial  condensation  of  tlie 
vapor  which  ascends  with  tlie  air  of  this  region  ;  and  since 
the  sun .  between  the  21st  of  March  and  the  21st  of  June 
passes  from  the  equator  to  23J  degrees  north,  and  then 
makes  a  similar  excursion  as  far  south,  the  rainy  belt  follows 
his  course,  and  hence  all  countries  within  the  tropics  must 
have  a  periodical  rainy  season. 

The  air  also  which  flows  over  to  the  north,  and  which,  as 
wo  have  seen,  descends  to  the  earth  in  the  westerly  belts  of 
wind,  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  vapor,  and  deposits  it  in 
the  form  of  rain  ;  and  hence  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  rainy 
and  dry  season  beyond  the  tropics,  which  oscillates  north 
and  south  with  the  varying  motion  of  the  sun.  This  ten- 
dency to  regularity  of  rain  is  in  many  places  masked  or 
neutralized  by  the  configuration  of  the  country.  It  is  how- 
ever distinctly  marked  on  the  western  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  various  other  places  in 
the  north  temperate  zone.  Oregon  and  California  have 
their  rainy  belt,  which  descends  to  the  south  in  the  winter, 
and  again  returns  in  the  spring.  ^In  Lisbon,  the  number  of 
rainy  days  in  December  is  15,  to  2  in  July ;  in  Palermo,  17  in 
December,  to  2  J  in  July.  In  Algiers,  which  is  also  north  of  the 
tropic,  but  farther  south,  from  the  average  of  ten  years,  there 
are  18  rainy  days  in  January,  and  on  the  other  hand,  only 
a  single  one  in  July.  Another  fact  of  interest  with  regard 
to  the  extra-tropical  belt  of  rain  is  that  it  commences  sooner 
at  greater  elevations  above  the  surface :  for  instance,  at  the 
peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  rainy  season  commences  at  the  top  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  at  the  bottom ;  so  that  while  rain  is  fall- 
ing in  abundance  on  the  summit,  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountain,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  enjoying  sunshine 
and  a  balmy  atmosphere.  According  to  Mr.  Espy's  views, 
'the  latter  results  from  the  radiant  heat  given  off  by  the  con- 
densing vapor  above.  The  sun  however  descending  still 
farther  tothesouth  bringsdown  the  rain  belt  to  the  level  of  the 
earth  in  this  latitude,  and  the  I'ainy  season  then  cummences. 
Similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  on  the  higher  parts 
of  the  Coast  range  of  mountains  of  California ;  and  indications 
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of  a  like  action  arc  witnessed  on  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
Appalachian  chain.  Besides  the  causes  of  the  general  per- 
turbations of  the  atmosphere,  which  we  have  thus  given  in 
considerable  detail,  some  authors  have  added  magnetism  and 
electricity,  and  others  have  indeed  attributc<l  some  of  the 
principal  efFects  we  have  mentioned  to  these  agencies ;  but 
the  present  state  of  science  does  not  warrant  us  in  consider- 
ing these  as  true  or  sufficient  causes,  except  in  the  case  of 
thunder  storms,  and  perhaps  tornadoes,  in  which  the  elec- 
tricity evolved  by  the  action  of  the  storm  itself  may  modify 
some  of  the  result'?.  Electricit}'  howt-vor  prtibubly  plays  a 
subordinate  part;  since  it  is  itself  a  consequence,  and  not  a 
cause. 

Terrestrial  magnetism  has  not  been  shown  in  any  case  to 
affect  meteorological  phenomena;  it  is  a  force  which  never 
produces  translation,  l>ut  merely  liirection  of  the  needle. 
The  air  in  its  natural  condition  is  not  magnetic  in  the  proi>er 
sense  of  the  term,  any  more  than  a  piece  of  steel  wire  is  so 
before  the  power  has  been  developed  in  it  by  a  magnet. 

We  are  not  allowed  in  strict  scientific  investigations,  to 
explain  a  phenomenon  by  referring  it  to  any  agent,  unless 
we  show,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  that  agent,  tliat  it  is 
capable  of  producing  the  result;  and  consequently  magnet- 
ism is  here  not  admissible. 

Currents  of  tJie  Ocean. — We  have  seen  the  effect  of  the  un- 
equal heating  of  different  parts  of  the  earth  by  tlie  sun  in 
giving  rise  to  great  gyrations  of  air;  and  it  must  be  evident 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  a  similar  result  in  the 
aqueous  envelope  of  the  globe.  Let  us  first  suppose  tlie  ocean 
to  cover  the  whole  earth  to  a  uniform  depth,  and  to  be  unin- 
terrupted by  continents.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest  and  tlio 
heat  of  the  surface  at  the  equator  could  extend  down  sufii- 
ciently  into  the  depths  of  the  water,  the  latter  would  be 
ex2)anded  and  would  stand  higher  in  the  equatorial  regions 
than  in  those  of  the  poles;  a  current  therefore,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  air,  would  be  established  toward  (ho  noiili  and 
south,  from  the  equator,  which  would  be  cooled  in  it.s  pas- 
sage, would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  return  again  to  its 
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startiug  point,  to  commence  the  same  course  anew.  If  we 
now  suppose  tlic  earth,  us  in  the  case  of  the  atmosphere, 
to  bo  put  in  motion  around  it>*  axis  towards  the  east,  the  bot- 
tom currents,  or  those  flowing  towards  the  equator,  coining 
from  II  i>art  of  the  earth  moving  slower  to  a  part  going  fastcfi 
would  full  behind,  and  thus  assume  a  westerly  direction. 
They  would  therefore  ascend  oblifjuely  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion towards  the  surface,  flow  back  towards  the  pole,  (in  their 
course  curving  constantly  towards  the  east,)  and  as  they 
cooled  would  sink  down  towards  the  bottom,  to  return  again 
to  the  equator.  Diflerent  |X)rtions  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  current,  as  in  the  case  of  air,  would  continue  their 
northerly  course  obliquely,  and  descend  at  intervals,  some 
reaching  nearly  to  the  poles. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  this  action  would  be  a  scries 
of  gyrations  to  the  north  and  south,  with  the  upper  portion 
turned  towards  the  west,  forming  a  continuous  circuit  at  the 
equator  round  the  whole  earth  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
a  circuit  in  each  temperate  zone  from  the  west.  This  would 
be  the  result,  if  the  water  could  be  heated  to  a  suflBcient 
depth ;  and  accordingly  it  is  considered  by  some  that  heat- 
ing the  water  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  currents  of  the 
ocean, — on  which  account  I  have  so  described  it.  Yet 
though  doubtless  a  true — I  do  not  consider  it  a  sufficient — 
cause;  but  I  would  ascribe  the  currents  of  the  ocean  mainly 
to -the  action  of  the  winds  in  the  belts  of  the  equator  and 
in  the  two  temperate  zones. 

The  constant  westerly  winds  on  either  side  of  the  equator 
would  tend  to  produce  a  westerly  current  around  the  earth, 
provided  no  obstructions  existed  to  its  free  course;  but  if, 
instead  of  considering  the  earth  as  entirely  covered  with 
water,  wc  suppose  the  existence  of  two  continents,  extend- 
ing from  north  to  south,  forming  barriers  across  the  current 
we  have  described,  and  establishing  two  separate  oceans, 
similar  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  then  the  continuous  cur- 
rent to  the  west  would  be  deflected  right  and  left,  or  north 
and  south,  at  the  western  shore  of  each  ocean,  and  would 
form  four  immense  circuits,  namely,  two  in  the  Atlantic, 
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ono  north  and  tlio  other  south  of  the  equator,  and  two  in 
the  Pacific,  similar  in  situation  and  analogous  in  direction 
of  motion.  For  a  like  reason  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  similar  whirl  in  the  Indian  ocean,  the  current 
from  the  east  l)eing  deflected  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
returning  again  into  itself  along  a  southern  latitude  on  the 
western  side  of  Australia.  Besides  these  great  circulating 
streams,  the  water  supplied  hy  alt  the  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Arctic  basin,  as  well  us  that  from  all  the  precipitation  in 
this  region,  returns  to  the  south,  and  by  the  motion  of  the 
earth  must  tend  westwardly  in  a  current  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  each  continent  between  it  and  the  stream  flowing 
to  the  north.  Similar  currents,  but  more  diflFuse  and  less  iu 
amount,  mu.st  constantly  flow  from  the  Antarctic  regions. 

Wc  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  these  whirls  can  be  contin- 
uously traced  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  though  by  attent- 
ively examining  the  maps  their  general  outline  may  bo 
marked  out.  We  wish  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  motions  of  the  aqueous  covering  of  the  globe — 
the  central  thought,  as  it  were,  on  which  they  depend.  The 
regularity  of  their  outline  will  bo  disturbed  by  the  configu- 
ration of  the  deflecting  coasts  and  tlie  form  of  the  bottom  of 
the  seaj  as  well  as  by  islands,  irregular  winds,  difTerence  of 
temperature,  and  above  all,  l>y  the  annual  ntotion  of  tho 
sun  as  it  changes  its  declination.  The  eflFect  of  these  cur- 
rents in  modifying  the  ohmatc  of  different  parts  of  tho  world 
has  long  been  recognized,  thougli  tlic  iletiiil  of  the  mode  in 
which  thi.s  is  produced  has  not  uuLil  rocciitly  been  pointed 
out,  Tho  Gulf  Stream  of  the  North  Atlantic  carries  the 
warm  water  of  the  equator  beyond  Iceland  and  the  nortlierii 
extremity  of  Euroj)e,  and  it  may  even  be  traced  to  the 
shores  of  Nova  Zcmbla.  Without  its  influence  the  climato 
of  Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  the  western  coast  of  Europe 
would  be  as  cold  as  that  of  the  corresponding  paruUoIs  of 
latitude  on  the  North  American  continent.  In  like  manner, 
the  great  circuit  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  conv^eys  tho 
warmth  of  tho  equator  along  tho  eastern  coast  of  Asia  to 
Kamtchatkaj  and  gradually  cooling  in  its  course,  descends 
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the  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia.  It  extends  some  de- 
grees lower  to  the  south  in  Asia  than  in  America.  The 
shorter  diameter  of  the  ellipse  is  at  right  angles  to  the  longer, 
and  passes  from  near  Behring's  Straits,  through  the  pole,  to 
the  open  ocean  west  of  Norway.  Its  hmger  diameter  is 
nearly  twice  that  of  its  shorter,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  land  in  the  polar  regions.  This  form  of 
the  curve  and  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  other  curves  are  due 
principally  to  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
transporting  the  water  from  the  equator  to  the  north,  and 
carrying  with  it  the  higher  temperature.  An  elliptical 
dotted  line  will  be  perceived  in  the  polar  regions,  the  centre 
of  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  geometrical  axis  of  the 
earth,  but  is  nearer  the  continent  of  North  America  than 
that  of  Asia,  thus  indicating  that  the  coldest  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  a  number  of  degrees  south  of  the  pole.  It 
is  true,  this  region  has  never  been  visited  by  man  ;  yet  know- 
ing the  law  of  the  diminution  of  heat,  and  the  form  of  the 
other  lines,  the  smaller  one  can  be  drawn  with  considerable 
accuracy,  It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  in  this  jducc 
that  the  mean  tempernturu  of  the  coldest  part  of  the  in>rtli- 
ern  hemi.sphero  has  almost  exactly  the  temponitui'c  uf  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale;  a  somewhat  curioas  although  en- 
tirely accidental  co-incidence. 

We  have  thus  far  almost  exclusively  confined  our  remarks 
to  the  general  principles  of  science  on  which  the  phenomenu 
of  nutcHjrology  depend ;  wo  shall  nuw  give  special  attention 
to  the  application  of  these  principles  to  tire  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  that  part  of  it  which  includes  the  territory  of  llie 
United  States.  For  this  ]Hupose  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  topography  and  surface  of  the  country. 

Pkijsical  Geography  of  the  United  Stales. — ^The  climate  of  a 
district  is  materially  airected  by  the  position  and  physical 
geography  of  the  country  to  wliicli  it  belongs.  Indeed, 
when  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  height  of  a  place  above  the 
sea,  are  given,  and  its  position  relative  to  mountain  ranges 
and  the  ocean  is  known,  an  approximate  estimate  may  bo 
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forincd  as  to  its  climate.  The  North  American  continent 
extends  across  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  nominal  tem- 
perate zone,  and  has  an  average  width  of  more  than  fifty  de- 
grees of  longitude.  The  general  direction  of  the  ea.stern 
coast  of  the  United  States  lies  in  a  great  circle  passing 
through  Great  Britian.  Hence,  a  ship,  while  sailing  along 
this  coast,  is  on  its  direct  route  to  the  British  Isles.  This 
fact — which  is  not  clearly  exhibited  on  the  flat  surface  of 
a  map,  but  is  shown  on  the  convex  surface  of  a  globe — has 
«■  bearing,  not  only  on  commerce,  but  also  on  the  direction 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  conforms  to  the  general  direction 
and  sinuosities  of  the  coast.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  map,* 
(to  which  frequent  reference  is  hero  made),  that  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  exhibits  three  great  concave  curv- 
atures; the  first  commencing  at  the  extremity  of  Florida, 
and  extending  to  Capo  Hatteras;  the  second,  from  Cape 
Hatteras  to  Cape  Cod ;  and  the  third,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape 
Sable.  These  broad  ocean  bulgings,  or  bays,  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  cold  polar  current  which  descends  along 
the  coast,  and  also,  as  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Bache,on 
the  great  tide-wave  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  it  approaches 
our  shore.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  United  Slates 
is  tlie  great  elliptical  basin  containing  the  perpetually 
heated  watei-s  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  enormous  steaming 
cauldron  continually  giving* off  an  immense  amount  of  va- 
por which,  borne  nortliward  b}'  the  wind  of  the  southwest, 
gives  geniality  of  climate  and  abundant  fertility  to  the  east- 
ern portion  of  our  domain.  On  the  western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent the  coast  presents,  as  a  whole,  an  outline  of  double 
curvature,  principally  convex  to  the  west  in  that  part  which 
is  occupied  by  the  United  States,  and  concave  further  north. 
These  bends  of  the  coast-line  and  of  the  adjacent  parallel 
mountain  ridges  affect  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  this  quar- 
ter and  consequently  of  the  ocean  currents.  The  Gulf  of 
California  at  the  south,  between  the  high  mountains  of  the 
peninsula  of  that  name  and  those  of  the  main  land,  must  also 
materially  modify  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  that  region. 

*[8ee  Map,  at  page  72.] 
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The  coutinent  of  North  America  is  IniwrstMl  in  a  north- 
erly and  southerly  direcliou  by  t\voext<.'usivo  rnni;c<  ot'moun- 
taius — the  Alleghany  system  on  tho  east  ami  tho  Ht>cky 
Mountain  sN-stem  on  the  west,  Wc  jjivo  the  latter  nanjo  to 
the  whole  xipheaved  plateau  and  all  tho  ridges  whioh  arc 
basod  upon  it.  These  two  systems  separate  from  each  othor 
more  widely  as  wo  pass  northwartl,  nnd  Ix^twoen  them  is  tho 
broad  interval  which,  within  the  territory  of  the  UniliMl 
States,  is  denominated  the  valley  of  tho  Mississippi;  but  in 
reality  the  depression  continues  north  wanl  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  even  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  giving  free  scope  to  tho  winds 
which  may  descend  from  that  inhospitable  rogion.  It  how- 
ever may  bo  divided  into  Kvo  great  basins,  one  sloping 
towards  the  south,  comprising  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  other  sloping  to  the  north,  including  the  basins  of 
Mackenzie's  river  and  of  Hudson's  Bay,  tho  dividing  swell 
which  may  be  trucc<l  along  tho  heads  of  the  streams  having 
an  elevation  of  about  1,200  foot.  Our  roniurks  must  be  prin- 
cipally confined  to  tho  portion  of  tho  continent  south  of  tho 
49th  degree  of  latitude. 

The  swell  of  laud  or  watorslu'd,  on  which  liir  AUeglmnics 
are  situated,  has  an  average  elevation  of  at  kuist  3,000  foot, 
althongh  the  ridges  and  niountnins  based  npim  it  rise  In  a 
much  higher  elevation.  The  loftiest  ]u)int  is  (liiigninirs 
Peak,  of  the  Black  Mountains  in  North  Carolina.  It  has 
lately  been  measured  by  Prof.  tJuyot,  and  is  foinid  In  bavt- 
a  height  of  0,702  feet.  The  next  greatest  elevation  is  Mount 
Washington,  the  highest  peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  in 
Now  Ilumpsliire,  wliicb,  according  to  the  same  nuthorily, 
has  an  elevation  of  0,2S.5  fcrt.  The  lowest  depression  in  iliis 
watershed,  with  the  exceptions  to  bo  next  mentioned,  is  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  an  elevation  of  a  little  less  than 
2,000  feet.  Further  north  the  whole  system  is  cut  through 
by  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  nearly  to  its  base,  and  also  by 
tho  valley  of  tho  St.  Lawrence.  Tho  latter,  together  willi 
the  basins  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  forms  a  narrow  trough 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Ibe  Mi.ssis.si|)pi  valley, »longwliieli 
the  flow  of  air  may  loenHy  ndect  the  climate.    Tho  position 
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of  tho  Alleghany  Mountains  however  does  not  so  much 
affect  the  meteorology  of  the  country  as  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  system  we  might  at  first  suppose;  and  this  re- 
sults from  tho  fact  that  their  direction  is  from  the  southwest 
towards  the  northeast,  which  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  fertilizing  wind  of  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  therefore  obstruct  its  course ;  it  flows 
on  either  side  of  them  and  along  the  valleys  between  them. 
They  do  however  in  a  considerable  degree,  modify  tho 
character  of  the  westerly  winds  as  felt  upon  the  coast,  de- 
priving them  of  their  moisture. 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain system  occupies  one-thir^  of  tho  entire  breadth  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  the  Mississippi  river,  be- 
ginning at  its  source.  This  great  western  mountain  system 
of  the  North  American  continent,  which  produces  the  most 
important  modifying  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  described  as  a  broad,  elevated  swell  or  plateau 
of  land,  (tho  prolongation  of  the  system  of  South  Amer- 
ica, to  which  the  Andes  belong,)  extending  northward 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  Pacific  coast,  with  varying 
elevation  and  width  to  the  Arctic  circle.  It  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  Mexico,  from  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  the 
Pacific,  and  becomes  still  broader  as  it  extends  northward, 
occupying  at  the  latitude  of  40°,  (as  has  just  been  said,)  one- 
third  of  the  breadth  of  the  whole  continent.  Resting  upon 
this  great  swell  of  laud  is  a  series  of  approximately  parallel 
ridges,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges  on  the  east  and  the  Coast  ranges  on  tho  west,  with 
ridges  of  less  magnitude  between,  the  general  direction  of 
which  is  north,  inclining  towards  the  west.  Between  these 
ranges  is  a  series  of  extensive  elevated  valleys  of  extreme 
dryness,  and,  in  the  summer,  of  intense  heat. 

As  we  proceed  north  from  the  high  plains  of  Mexico,  the 
base  of  the  system  declines  to  about  the  32d  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  where  its  transverse  vertical  section  presents  the 
least  amount  of  land  above  the  general  level.    It  has  how- 
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ever  an  average  elevation  in  the  principal  part  of  about 
4,000  feet,  and  the  lowest  notch  or  pass  in  the  ridge  on  tho 
eastern  side  is  5,717  feet  above  the  ocean.  Along  the  3.5th 
paniUel  the  vertical  section  across  the  raount»iin  system  is 
considerably  greater  in  width  and  elevation.  The  general 
height  alKJve  the  ocean  is  at  least  5.500  feel,  and  the  lowest 
pass  of  the  principal  ridge  is  here  7,750  feet.  The  section 
of  the  system  between  the  parallels  of  38**  and  40°  has  an 
elevation  of  7,500  feet,  and  the  lowest  notch  in  tho  principal 
ridge  is  10,032  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  From  this 
section,  as  wo  pass  to  the  north,  the  altitude  and  width 
decline;  and  along  the  parallel  of  about  47*  the  mountain 
base  is  much  contractetl  in  breadth,  and  has  a  general  alti- 
tude of  2,5(X)  feet.  The  lowest  pass  however  of  the  most 
elevated  ridge  of  this  section  is  6,044  feet.  We  have  no 
definite  information  as  to  tho  mountain  base  north  of  this 
line.  It  appears  however  to  continue  at  a  lower  elevation,  and 
consequently  to  produce  less  influence  upon  the  climate  of 
the  country  to  the  east  of  it  than  the  portion  within  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  eastern  edge  of  what  wo  have  called  the  moun- 
tain system — that  is  from  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
chain  to  the  Mississippi  river — a  space  comprising,  as  was 
said  before,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  breadth  of  tho 
United  States,  the  surface  consists  of  an  extended  inclined 
plain,  which  slopes  eastward  to  the  Mississippi  and  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  at  the  greatest  elevation, 
near  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  40°  and  longitude  105°, 
a  lieight  of  upwards  of  5,000  feel,  whence  it  gradually  de- 
clines to  the  Mississippi  river  to  about  1 ,000  feet.  At  the  par- 
allel of  35°  it  has  very  nearly  the  same  elevation;  and  thence 
it  slo|)es  to  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  to  about  450  feet,  and 
south  to  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
extended  plain  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  approximately 
parallel  rivers  flowing  eastward  and  southward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  have  their  rise 
principally  in  the  mountain  system,  and  are  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  the  precii>itation  of  vapor 
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which  takes  place  at  the  summit  of  the  ridges.  The  rivers 
are  sunk  deeply  below  the  general  surface  of  the  plain,  and 
give  no  indication  of  their  existence  from  a  distance,  except 
the  appearance  of  the  tops  of  the  cotton-wood  trees  which 
skirt  their  borders.  The  surface  towards  the  southeast  is 
slightly  diversified  by  a  low  range  of  mountains,  denomi- 
nated the  Ozark,  which  probably  have  some  slight  influence 
on  the  local  climate  of  Kansas. 

General  Cluxrader  of  tlie  Surface. — ^Tho  general  character 
of  the  soil  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Atlantic 
is  that  of  great  fertility,  and  as  a  whole,  in  its  natural  con- 
dition, with  some  exceptions  at  the  west,  is  well  supplied 
with  timber.  The  portion  also  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi  as  far  as  the  98th  meridian,  (including  the  States 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minne- 
sota, and  portions  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,) 
is  fertile,  though  abounding  in  prairies  and  subject  occa- 
sionally to  droughts.  But  the  whole  space  to  the  west, 
between  the  98th  meridian  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  denom- 
inated the  Great  American  Plains,  is  a  barren  waste,  over 
which  the  eye  may  roam  to  the  extent  of  the  visible  horizon 
with  scarcely  an  object  to  break  the  monotony.  From  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rich  but  narrow  belt  along  the  ocean,  the  country  may  also  bo 
considered,  in  comparison  witii  other  portions  of  the  United 
States,  a  wilderness  unfitted  for  the  uses  of  the  husbandman; 
although  in  some  of  the  mountain  valleys,  as  at  Salt  Lake, 
by  means  of  irrigation  a  precarious  supply  of  food  may  be 
obtained  sufficient  to  sustain  a  considerable  population,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  induced  to  submit  to  privations  from 
which  American  citizens  generally  would  shrink.  The  por- 
tions of  the  mountain  system  further  south  are  equally  in- 
hospitable, though  they  have  been  representod  to  be  of  a 
different  character.  In  traversing  this  region  whole  days 
are  frequently  passed  without  meeting  a  rivulet  or  spring 
of  water  to  slake  the  thirst  of  .the  weary  traveller.  Dr. 
Letherman,  surgeon  of  the  United  States  army,  at  Fort  De- 
fiance, describes  the  entire  country  along  the  parallel  of  35** 
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as  consisting  of  a  series  of  taountain  ridges,  with  a  general 
direction  north  and  south  inclining  to  the  west,  and  broken 
in  many  places  by  deep  cracks,  as  it  were,  across  tlie  ridge, 
denominated  canons,  which  afford  in  some  cases  the  only 
means  of  traversing  the  country,  except  with  great  labor 
and  diflSculty.   The  district  inhabited  by  the  Navajo  Indians 
has  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  goo<l  grazing  country, 
and  its  fame  has  reached  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United 
States;  but  taking  the  region  at  large,  it  will  be  found  that 
with  regard  to  abundance  of  natural  pasturage,  it  has  been 
vastly  over-rated, "  and  we  hav^e  no  hesitation  in  stating,"  says 
the  same  authority,"  that  were  the  flocks  and  lierds  now  be- 
longing to  the  Indians  doubled,  they  could  not  be  sustained. 
There  is  required  for  grazing  and  procuring  hay  for  the  con- 
sumption of  animals  at  Fort  Defiance,  (garrisoned  by  two 
companies,  one  of  which  is  partly  mounted,)  fifty  square 
miles;  and  this  is  bareh'  sufiicieut  for  the  purpose."    The 
barrenness  and  desolation  so  inseparably  connected  with 
immense  musses  of  rocks  and  hills  scantily  supplie<l  with 
water  are  here  seen  and  felt  in  their  fullest  extent.    Dr. 
Antisell,  geologist  to  one  of  the  exploring  expeditions,  de- 
scribes the  country  along  the  parallels  of  32*^  and  33°  as 
equally  deficient  in  the  essentials  of  supj)ort  for  an  ordinary 
civilized  community.    On  the  west,  within  these  parallels, 
occurs  the  Great  Colorado  desert,  extending  to  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia.   From  the  southern  portion  of  the  Colorado  river,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Colorado 
basin,  the  land  rises  eas-tward  by  a  series  of  easy  grades 
until  tlie  summit  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  system 
is  gained,  at  a  point  about  500  miles  east  of  that  river.     For 
the  first  250  miles  the  ascent  is  across  a  series  of  erupted 
hills  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  similar  in  constitu- 
tion to  the  line  hills  and  ridges  which  are  dotted  over  the 
various  levels  of  the  basin  country.     The  entire  district  is 
bare  of  soil  and  v^etation,  except  a  few  varieties  of  cactus. 
Over  the  greater  j»ortion  of  the  northern  part  of  iSonora  and 
the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico  sterility  reigns  supreme. 
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At  the  mountain  bases  may  exist  a  few  springs  and  wells, 
and  in  a  few  depressions  of  the  general  level  of  the  surface 
sloping  to  the  Pacific  may  be  grassy  siMjts;  but  such  arc  the 
exceptions.    A  dry,  parched,  disintegrated  sand  ami  gravel 
is  the  usual  soil,  completel}'  destitute  of  vegetable  matter 
and  not  capable  of  retaining  moisture.    The  winter  rains 
which  fall  on  the  Pacific  coast,  west  of  the  Coast  range  of 
mountains,  do  not  reach  to  the  region  eastward.    This  is 
partly  supplied  with  its  moisture  from  the  Gulf  of  California, 
but  chiefly  by  the  southeast  wind  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
flowing  up  between  the  ridges  of  mountains.    Wc  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  the  mountains,  as  a  whole,  can  be  of 
little  value  as  the  theatre  of  civilized  life  in  the  present 
sttitc  of  general  science  and  practical  agriculture.    It  is  true 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  is  comparativelj' 
little  known  from  actual  exploration ;  but  its  general  char- 
acter can  be  inferred  from  that  which  ht^  been  explored. 
As  has  been  said  before,  it  consists  of  an  elevated  swell  of 
land  covered  with  ridges  running  in  a  northerly  direction 
inclining  to  the  west.    The  western  slopes,  or  those  which 
face  the  ocean,  are  better  supplied  with  moisture  and  con- 
tain more  vegetation  than  the  eastern  slopes;  and  this  in- 
creases as  we  approach  the  Pacific,  along  the  coast  of  which, 
throughout  the  whole  boundary  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Gulf  of  California,  exists  a  border  of  land  of  delightful  cli- 
mate and  of  fertile  soil  varying  from  50  to  200  miles  in 
width.    The  transition  however  from  this  border  to  a  parallel 
district  in  the  int<;rior  is  of  the  most  marked  and  astonish- 
ing character.    Starting  from  the  sea-coast  and  leaving  a 
temperature  of  65°,  we  may,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day's 
journey  in  some  cases,  reach  an  arid  valley  in  which  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  marks  a  temperature  of  110**. 
We  have  stated  that  the  entire  region  west  of  the  98th  degree 
of  west  longitude,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of 
western  Texas  and  the  narrow  border  along  the  Pacific,  is  a 
country  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  agriculturist; 
and  perhaps  it  will  astonish  the  reader  if  wc  direct  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  line,  which  posses  southward 
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from  Lake  Winnip^  to  the  Gulf  of  Mpxico,  will  divide  tho 
whole  surface  of  the  Uuitod  States  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  This  statement,  when  fully  appreciated,  will  servo  to 
dissipate  some  of  the  dreams  which  have  been  considered  as 
realities  as  to  the  destiny  of  tho  western  part  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Truth  however  transcends  even  the 
laudable  feelings  of  pride  of  country;  and  in  order  propcHy 
to  direct  the  policy  of  this  great  confwleracy,  it  is  nocessar)" 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  tho  theatre  on  which  its  future 
history  is  to  be  enacted  and  by  whoso  character  it  will  mainly 
be  shaped. 

Temperature. — Let  us  now  consider  tho  distribution  of  tem- 
perature of  the  wide  belt  across  tho  continent  of  North 
America  which  forms  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales. 
To  illustrate  this,  attention  is  requested  to  the  lines  drawn 
from  east  to  west  across  the  small  map  so  frequently  refer- 
red to.  These  it  will  Ivc  seen,  arc  of  three  kinds:  first, 
the  full  lino,  indicating  the  mean  or  average  tenipernturo 
of  tho  year;  second,  the  broken  lino,  denoting  the  moan 
temperature  of  summer;  and  third,  the  dotted  line,  that  of 
winter.  These  lines  are  drawn  tlirough  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  having  equal  temperatures  for  the  periods 
mentioned,  and  are  plotted  from  tho  result  of  numerous 
observations.  They  do  not  however  in  all  cases  exhil)iL  llio 
actual  temperature  of  the  surface;  for  in  order  to  show  tlieir 
relations  and  render  them  comparable  with  each  other  and 
with  similar  lines  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  neccs.sm  y 
that  the  observed  tem])eratures  in  elevated  positions  should 
be  reduced  to  that  of  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  tliis  ma[)  allowance  has  consequently  been  nnulo 
for  decreasing  tcmpeiaturo  of  one  degree  for  every  333  feel  of 
altitude.  The  mop  tlicrefore  will  present  to  the  eye  the  lines 
along  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  would  bo  equal  for 
the  periods  mentioned,  were  wo  to  suppose  the  mountain 
ranges  entirely  removed  and  the  air  brought  down  to  tho 
level  of  the  ocean. 

These  lines,  at  a  glance,  exhibit  remarkable  curvatures, 
particularly  in  the  western  portion  of  the  United  Stales,  indi- 
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eating  a  great  increase  of  temperature  in  this  region  beyond 
that  of  the  eastern  and  middle  portion.  Let  us  first  con- 
sider tlie  dark  lines  representing  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year.  These,  and  indeed  all  the  lines,  are  given  for 
each  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Too  much  complication 
would  be  introduced  were  lines  drawn  for  intermediate  de- 
grees on  so  small  a  map,  though  such  lines  have  been  pro- 
jected on  a  larger  one  from  which  this  has  been  reduced. 

The  first  dark  line,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  map,  is 
that  of  the  mean  temperature  of  40°.  It  commences  near  the 
northern  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  passes  tlirough  Canada  and 
the  middle  of  Lake  Superior,  slightly  diverging  from  paral- 
lelism with  the  line  of  45°  of  latitude  until  alwut  the  USth 
meridian,  when  it  more  rapidly  curves  northward  and  leaves 
the  United  States  for  the  British  Possessions  at  about  the 
103d  meridian,  passing  out  at  the  top  of  the  map  at  the  llOlh. 
The  next  line  of  mean  temperature  is  that  of  50°.  It  com- 
mences n  little  south  of  Nantucket,  passes  almost  directly 
west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  40lh  degree  of  north 
latitude,  to  about  the  95th  meridian  of  west  longitude, 
whence  it  curves  more  rapidly  to  the  north,  meeting  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  in  about  the  4Sth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
near  Puget's  Sound.  It  thus  exhibits  the  fact  that  tlte  mean 
temperature  of  a  point  near  Rhode  Island  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  point  on  the  Pacific,  at  least  six  degrees  of  latitude 
further  north.  The  next  line  of  mean  temperature  for  the 
year,  given  on  the  map,  is  that  of  C0°;  commencing  near  tlie 
mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay  it  inclines  a  little  downward 
tow^ard  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude  until  the  meridian  of 
about  98°,  whence  it  rapidly  ascends  to  the  north,  gains  its 
greatest  altitude  at  the  llSth  meridian,  thence  gradually  de- 
clines southward  to  about  the  125th,  and  thence,  with  a  re- 
markably short  bend,  it  passes  parallel  to  the  coast  to  about 
the  latitude  of  34°.  By  comparing  the  course  of  this  line 
with  that  of  the  Both  parallel,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean 
temperature  is  a  Httle  le,?s  near  the  Mississippi  river  than  it 
is  on  the  seaboard;  but  that  in  the  great  mountain  system, 
in  the  same  latitude  as  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  the 
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temperature  of  a  place  is  nearly  equal  to  70**  instead  of  CO**, 
since  the  curve  of  70°  reaches  almost  as  far  north.  The 
curve  of  the  mean  temperature  of  60°,  as  has  been  stated, 
terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  about  latitude  34° ; 
whereas,  on  the  Atlantic,  it  commences  at  about  37**,  indi- 
cating a  lower  temperature  along  the  35th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude on  the  Pacific  than  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  The  next  is 
the  curve  of  70°.  This  commences  in  about  latitude  28°  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  passes  through  New  Orleans,  and  thence 
to  a  point  on  the  Pacific  in  the  latitude  of  30°.  It  presents 
an  upward  curvature  in  that  portion  which  passes  through 
the  Gulf,  indicating  that  New  Orleans  is  warmer  than  a  cor- 
responding place  on  the  Atlantic,  or  on  the  shores  of  Texas. 
It  thence  curves  rapidly  to  the  north,  though  indicating  the 
greatest  temperature  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mountain 
system.  It  terminates  on  the  Pacific  at  a  point  at  least  two 
degrees  higher  than  its  point  of  commencement  on  the  At- 
lantic, thereby  indicating  that  along  the  30th  parallel  the 
menn  temperature  is  a  little  greater  on  the  east  than  on  the 
west  side  of  the  continent.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  temperatures  in  these  descriptions  are  thoso 
which  would  be  exhibited  were  the  mountain  system  of  the 
country  removed  and  the  whole  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  This  system  of  lines  therefore  exhibits  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  eliminating  the  effect  due  to  elevation,  there 
"remains  a  cause  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  abnormal  heating 
beyond  that  due  merely  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  In 
other  words,  that  at  every  point  within  the  mountain  system, 
whatever  may  be  its  elevation,  the  temperature  is  far  above 
that  of  tlie  same  elevation  of  a  point  in  free  space  having  the 
same  latitude,  when  compared  with  the  eastern  and  western 
coast. 

The  broken  lines  indicate  the  temperatures  of  summer. 
The  first  of  these  given  on  the  map  is  that  of  70°  and  com- 
mences near  Long  Island,  ascends  rapidly  towards  the  north, 
and  then  descends  towards  the  large  lakes,  passing  through 
Lake  Erie;  it  reaches  its  greatest  northern  declination  at 
about  the  110th  meridian,  and  thence  turning  nearly  paral- 
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lei  to  the  ooast>  meets  the  Pacific  in  the  latitude  of  about  34*^. 
The  portion  of  this  curve  along  the  coast  of  the  PaciGc  shows 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  summer  temperature  is  nearly 
the  same  fnira  latitude  32°  to  45'',  or  through  a  distance  of 
13  degrees,  the  whole  having  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  41°  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  curve  also  clearly  ex- 
hibits the  great  effect  which  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  has  on 
the  temperature  of  summer.  While  the  dark  lines  indicat- 
ing the  mean  temperatures  of  40^  and  50''  arc  not  at  all 
affected  by  their  proximity  to  these  large  lx)diesof  water,  tho 
mean  temperature  of  the  summer  is  materially  reduceil.  \Ve 
may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dotted  line,  de- 
noting the  winter,  suddenly  ben<ls  up  at  the  same  place,  in- 
dicating an  increase  of  temj)erature  due  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
same  reservoirs  of  water.  The  line  of  80°  commences  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  extends  rapidly  upward 
through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  thereby  indicating  that 
the  temperature  of  summer  in  the  interior,  along  this  paral- 
lel, is  much  higher  than  on  the  seaboard.  The  western  por- 
tion of  this  curve  also  exhibits  great  intensity  of  sumnior 
heat  in  the  mountain  system,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of 
uniformity  along  the  coast  range  of  mountains  parallel  to  tho 
Pacific.  The  short  lines  of  82°-5  and  85°  denote  a  high  tem- 
perature of  uniform  intensity,  extending  to  the  north,  and 
indicate  the  great  summer  heixt  of  the  western  plain. 

It  will  lie  seen,  by  examining  the  dotted  line.",  that  the 
temperature  of  winter  in  the  niidiUc  of  tho  Mississipjvi  valley, 
about  the  95th  meri<iian,  is  lower  than  on  either  the  eastern 
or  western  coast ;  also,  that  the  line  of  30°,  whicli  in  only  two 
degrees  below  freezing,  starts  at  the  east  eu<l  of  Long  Island, 
passes  through  Lake  Erie,  thence  doAvn  to  the  40th  parallel, 
in  longitude  ahout  91°,  and  tliorH'oruj)idly  rises  to  the  nortli, 
and  leaves  tho  United  Stale.s  at  tlie  llSth  meridian.  Tho 
line  of  40°  of  winter  temperature  commences  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake,  follows  nearly  the  same  general  direction, 
and  niof.ts  the  Paeifie  Ocean  near  Piiget's  Sound,  indicating 
the  remarkable  fact  that  this  place  and  Norfolk,  on  tho 
Atlantic,  have  about  the  same  winter  temperature.    The  line 
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of  iJO"  is  ulso  ^^iIlnIar  to  llial  of  the  last;  also  the  lino  of 
•G0°,  which  indicutes  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  lower  dt'gree 
of  temperature  in  winter  than  exists  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  coastfl.  In  examining  these  winter  lines  attentively, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  rise  i^  not  uniform  from  the  95th  to 
the  105th  degree,  but  the  bend  is  most  sudden  about  the 
103(1;  which  is  probably  caused  by  the  occasional  descent 
along  this  region  of  the  polar  winds  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  reducing  the  lines  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  333  feet  of  elevation  have  l>een  taken  for  each 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  sciile.  Therefore  the  actual  tempera- 
ture of  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined, provided  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  known,  by 
subtracting  from  the  temperature  given  on  the  chart  as  many 
degrees  as  there  are  spaces  of  333  feet  in  the  elevatiori.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  with  the 
Missouri  river,  on  the  95tli  meridian.  This  point,  it  will 
be  seen  by  inspecting  the  map,  is  midway  between  the  mean 
isothermal  lines  of  60°  and  00°,  and  its  temperature  will 
therefore  be  approximately  55°.  It  has  an  elevation  of 
about  ft  thousaud  feet,  which  will  give  throe  degrees  for  the 
reduction;  and  hence  its  temperature  will  bo  about  52**. 

On  a  little  reflection  it  will  bo  clear  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  draw  these  lines  on  the  uneven  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  variation  of  temperature  due  to  height 
woul<l  mask  that  due  to  latitude  and  other  cHtnatological 
causes.  For  example,  a  greater  elevation  of  mountain  peaks 
at  the  south  would  represent  a  colder  local  temperature  than 
regions  further  north,  would  entirely  hide  from  view  the  re- 
sults which  are  due  exclusively  to  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
furnialJon  of  tlic  country,  and  would  give  no  means  of  com- 
parison. 

Winds  of  North  America. — We  have  said  that  the  whole 
mountain  system  of  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States 
presents  a  remarkable  abnormal  elevation  of  temperature 
above  the  eastern  and  middle  [►orlions  of  the  continent,  and 
the  question  naturally  presses  itself  upon  us  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  surprising  difference.    The  simple  statemant  that  the 
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western  side  of  Europe  is  also  warmer  thau  the  eastern  side 
of  Asia  does  not  explain  the  phenomenon;  it  merely  points 
out  an  analogy,  but  not  a  cause.  It  is  evident  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mountain  system,  and  the  direction  of  the  ridges 
with  reference  to  the  prevailing  winds,  must  have  some  con- 
neclioa  with  this  phenomenon.  In  addition  to  this,  tho 
westerly  aerial  current,  us  it  is  principally  derived  from  the 
equatorial  regions,  must  in  itself  be  warmer  than  the  tem- 
perature due  to  the  latitude  of  the  belt  in  which  it  is  mov- 
ing. It  will  be  well,  therefore,  before  proceeding  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  some  of 
the  results  which  have  been  reached  by  deductions  from 
actual  observations  in  regard  to  this  powerful  agent  in  mod- 
ifying climate.  For  the  materials  used  for  this  purpose  we 
are  indebted  to  the  valuable  labors  of  Prof.  James  II.  Coffin, 
of  Lafayette  College,  tho  results  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.* 

In  order  that  the  facts  may  be  the  more  readily  compre- 
hended, and  produce  a  more  indelible  impression  upon  tho 
mind,  since  ideas  received  through  the  eye  are  the  most  defi- 
nite and  lasting,  we  shall  represent  the  direction  and  amount 
of  the  wind  by  means  of  diagrams  such  as  are  exhibited  in 
the  accompanying  figures.  The  lines  indicated  by  the  lettei's 
N.  I'j.  S.  W.  represent  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
and  the  breadth  of  shading  along  any  of  these  lines  the  rel- 
ative amount  of  wind  in  the  course  of  a  given  period  ob- 
served at  a  particular  place. 

Thus  for  example  in  No.  1,  in  the  circle  on  the  right  hand 

No.  1. 

New  }'ork.  New  Efiffland, 

Summer.  Wintor.  Summer.  Wintcr 


•  ["The  Winds  of  the  Northom  nomisphere."    4to.     198  pp.     13  maps 
und  plntct.    Smithsonian  ContributionB  to  Knowledge;  vol.  vi.] 
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side,  the  shading  represents  the  amount  of  wind  from  the 
different  points  of  the  horizon  during  the  winter  moutlis 
in  New  England,  from  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  ob- 
servations at  different  places.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
predominant  wind  during  the  winter,  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  from  the  northwest;  the  next  in  amount  is 
from  the  northeast  and  southwest,  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  horizon  during  the  winter  exhibiting 
but  little  wind.  The  next  circle  to  the  left  shows  the  great 
preponderance  of  wind  in  New  England  from  the  south- 
west during  the  summer.  The  winds  exhibited  in  the  two 
circles  combined  will  produce  a  general  resultant  from  the 
west.  The  next  circles  to  the  left  exhibit  the  amount  of  wind 
in  summer  and  winter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  winter 
the  greatest  amount  is  from  the  northwest,  and  in  summer 
from  the  southwest. 

No.  2  presents  the  winds  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 

No.  2. 

lUinoia,  WUeontin,  lotoa.  Pennsylvania. 

Summer.  Winter.  Summer.  Winter. 


From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  wind 
is  more  westerly  in  winter  than  in  New  England,  but  still 
thcgreatest  amount  is  from  a  point  north  of  west.  In  sum- 
mer the  greatest  amount  is  found  a  little  south  of  west. 
During  winter  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa, 
generally,  the  greatest  prevalence  is  from  the  northwest,  and 
in  summer  from  the  west  and  south.  The  maximum  is  a 
little  east  of  south;  the  southwestern  half  however  of  the 
horizon  in  both  seasons  has  the  greatest  amount. 

The  circles  in  No.  3  indicate  that  in  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas the  greatest  amount  of  wind  in  the  winter  is  from  the 
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nortUwest,  aud  ia  the  summer  from   the  southwest.      Iii 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territories  the  greatest  amount  of 

No.  3. 

Oregun  and  Washington  TVrritoriu.         Nebroika  and  Kanaaa  TcrrUoriet. 
Summer.  Winter.  Summer.  Winter. 


wind  in  the  winter  is  from  the  southe.ast,  and  the  next 
greatest  from  the  northwest,  these  two  principally  dividing 
the  season  between  them.  In  summer  a  very  large  pro|)or- 
tion  is  from  the  northwest,  which  is  a  remarkable  inversion 
of  the  winds  as  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  principal  current  in  winter  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  coast,  from  the  southeast,  consequently  tends  to  mitigate 
the  cold;  while  in  summer  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  therefore  tends  to  produce  a  similar  effect  in  diminish- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

No.  4 

Texas  and Ntw  Mexieo.  S.  C,  Oa.,  Ala,,  Min, 

Summer.  Winter.  Summer.  Winter. 


\ 


In  No.  4  the  two  circles  to  the  right  exhibit  the  genera!  dir- 
ection of  the  wind  in  S«juth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi ;  and  those  on  the  left,  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
In  the  former  the  winds  in  winter  nearly  equally  divide  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  horizon;  in  summer  the  south 
and  southeast  winds  prevail.  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
the  wind  in  the  winter  is  largely  from  the  north,  aud  oflcn 
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from  the  south;  in  summer  its  proponderauco  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  south. 

No.  5. 

Lower  California. 


Summer. 


Winter. 


No.  5  exhibits  the  winds  of  Lower  California,  which  in 
winter  are  from  all  parts  of  thti  horizon ;  those  from  the 
north  and  wjest  however  preponderating.  In  summer  it  is 
almost  entirely  from  the  southwest. 

The  winds  thus  represented  are  surface  currents,  and  are 
consequently  much  influenced  by  the  position  of  mountain 
ranges.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  No  6,  which  represents 
the  mean  annual  wind  at  Hudson,  Albany,  and  Utica,  in 
the  State  of  Now  York. 


No.  6. 

Ison,  N.  Y. 

Alhami,  N.  Y. 

Utim,  N.  Y. 

8  voare. 

12  vc'iire. 

12  years. 

Hudson  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  river,  a  long,  nar- 
row glen  extending  in  a  north  and  south  direction ;  and  as 
the  figure  indicates,  the  winds  are  principally  confined  to 
the  same  course,  blowing  down  the  glen  to  the  south  in 
winter,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  summer.  Albany 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  wide  Mohawk  valley  with 
that  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  wind  accordingly  is  from  the 
northwest  and  from  the  south.  Utica  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  which  has  a  general  east  and  west  direction,  the 
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iiifluenco  of  which  is  strongly  markeil  by  the  prevaiHng 
winds.  In  a  like  manner  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  is  modified  by  the  trend  of  the  coast  and 
the  parallel  mountain  chains.  Almost  every  f)osition  at 
which  meteorological  observations  are  made  is  liable  thus 
to  he  affected  by  the  local  topography;  but  the  result  of  this 
is  eliminated  in  a  great  measure  by  computing  the  average 
direction  from  a  number  of  stations  within  a  limited  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  Yet,  though  in  this  way  the  opposite 
local  influences  in  particular  districts  may  be  made  to  bal- 
ance each  other^ those  of  great  mountain  systems  still  remain. 
Tho.se  in  turn  however  may  be  merged  in  a  series  of  obser- 
vations extending  across  continents,  or  entirely  around  the 
world.  In  this  way,  by  collecting  all  the  reliable  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  on  the  winds  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  so  far  as  they  were  accessible  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Prof.  Coffin  has  established  the  fact,  before  men- 
tioned, that  the  resultant  motion  of  the  surface  atmosphere 
between  latitude  32'  and  58*  in  Nortli  America  is  from  the 
west,  ttie  belt  being  twenty  degrees  wide,  and  the  line  of  its 
greatest  intensity  in  the  latitude  of  aljout  45°.  This  how- 
ever must  oscillate  north  and  south  at  difTerent  seasons  uf 
tlie  year  with  the  varying  declination  of  the  sun.  Soutli  of 
this  belt,  in  Georgia,  Louisiana,  &c.,  the  country  is  in- 
fluenced at  certain  periods  of  the  year  by  the  northeast  trade 
winds,  and  north  of  the  same  belt  by  thejKtlar  winds,  which 
on  account  of  tlie  rotation  of  the  earth,  tend  to  lake  a  direc- 
tion toward  the  west.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  westerly 
direction  of  this  belt  here  spoken  of  is  principally  the  result- 
ant of  southwesterly  ami  northwesterly  winds  alternately  jtrc- 
dominating  during  the  year. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  general  circu- 
lation of  the  atmosphere  it  would  appear  that  these  winds 
are  due  to  the  returning  upper  currents  which  flow  over  kom 
the  heated  region  of  the  equator,  producing  a  southwest,  a 
west,  or  a  northwest  wind,  according  to  the  distance  to  which 
they  extend  northward  before  they  commotioe  to  descend  to 
the  earth.  If  the  sun  continued  on  the  equator  during  the 
6-2 
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year,  and  there  were  no  obstacles  to  the  free  motion  of  theso 
currents,  they  would  be  constant  in  intensity  and  direction 
around  the  whole  earth ;  but  the*  change  in  declination  of 
the  sun,  and  the  obstacles  opposed  by  continents  and  moun- 
tain chains,  modify  in  an  important  degree  the  simplicity 
-of  this  motion.  When  the  sun  ascends  to  the  north,  it 
carries  with  it  the  whole  circulating  system  of  the  atmos- 
phere, causes  the  northeast  trade  winds  to  invade  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  inferior  currents,  which 
give  rise  to  the  southwest  wind,  to  flow  in  summer  over  a 
largo  portion  of  our  territory.  The  latter,  charged  with 
the  vapor  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  impart 
warmth  and  fertility  to  all  parts  of  the  surface  on  which 
they  descend.  The  higher  currents,  which  produce  the  west 
and  northwest  winds,  flow  in  summer  above  us,  to  descend 
fu rther  to  the  north.  Their  course  however  is  marked  by  the 
almost  invariable  direction  of  the  upper  clouds  and  of  the 
summer  thunder  storms,  which,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States,  pass  from  the  west  to  the  east.  The  curving 
course  of  the  returned  currents,  when  the  sun  is  south  of  the 
equator,  is  perhaps  best  marked  by  the  direction  of  the  hur- 
ricanes, which  exactly  follow  the  path  we  have  described  as 
that  of  the  particles  of  air  in  the  general  circulation  so  often 
referred  to.  This  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  storm  tracks 
on  one  of  the  maps  of  the  lamented  Redfield. 

It  is  evident,  from  theory  as  well  as  from  every  day  obser- 
vation, that  the  currents  of  the  bolt  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, in  which  the  United  States  is  situated,  must  be  Subject 
to  many  perturbing  influences,  and  that  this  region  is  well 
entitled  to  the  denomination  of  the  zone  of  variable  winds. 
While  the  great  circulation  which  we  have  described  is 
going  on,  particularly  above  us,  every  rain  that  occurs  and 
every  variation  of  temperature  tends  to  disturb  its  regularity 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  According  to  the  views  here 
presented  the  following  winds  of  the  United  States  belong  to 
the  general  circulation,  namely,  the  southwest,  west,  north- 
west, north,  and  northeast;  while  those  from  the  opposite 
quarters  of  the  horizon  are  principally  due  to  abnormal 
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atmo^beric  distoriwnoas.    We  saj  prindpally,  becaose  a 
portion  of  the  sorfius  norlbeast  trade  vind  in  sammer  pirob- 
ably  blows  over  Florida  and  the  lower  part  of  Loois^aDa. 
These  views  have  been  stiei^tbened  by  a  iienes  of  observa- 
tions collected  by  M.  De  Done,  firom  which  it  is  shown  that 
the  winds  from  the  western  half  of  the  horizon,  as  indicated 
by  the  cloada,  preponderate  over  those  from  the  east,  as 
indicatcil  by  the  wind  vane  at  tlie  surface;  or  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  a  movement,  even 
in  our  latitude,  in  the  upper  sitrata  of  air  from  the  western 
lialf  uf  the  horizon,  and  in  the  lower  from  tlie  eastern — a 
result  in  conformity  with  the  general  principles  we  have 
endeavored  to  explain.    The  circnlatioa  in  the  region  of 
variable  winds  may  often  be  inverted,  and  the  compensation 
take  place  by  means  of  winds  in  different  parts  of  the  hemi- 
sphere.    It  must  be  evident  from  meclianical  principles  that 
to  balance  every  current  of  wind  which  flows  to  the  north 
over  any  parallel  of  latitude  along  any  meridian  on  equal 
amount   must  flow   back   to  the  south  either  along  that 
meridian  or  some  other.     If  the  compensation  takes  place  at 
the  same  meridian,  one  current  must  flow  above  and  the 
other  below.     If  at  diflerent  meridians,  the  compensating 
currents  may  botli  be  at  the  surface  or  both  above.     The 
fact  that  verj'  diflerent  temperatures  prevail  at  different  parts 
of  the  world  at  the  same  time  under  the  same  latitude  favors 
the  idea  of  Prof  Dove  that  the  compensation  does  in  many 
cases  take  place  in  the  latter  way.     Mr.  Espy  sppposes  that 
our  southwest  wind  is  produced  mainly  by  the  descent  of 
the  return  trade  wiuds  at  about  the  30th  parallel,  and  by 
rains  accompanied  with  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
consequently  an  ascent  of  air  at  the  parallel  of  58°  or  &)°, 
and  that  it  returns  again  in  an  upper  current  over  the  belt 
we  have  described    towards  the  south.     That  whatever  air 
reaches  the  polar  regions  should  descend  there  and  flow 
southward,  and  then  rapidly  decline  to  the  west,  appears  to 
be  an  evident  consequence  of  well  established  laws.     The 
rapid  inclination  of  the  air  on  account  of  the  great  increase 
of  rotation  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  this  latitude  would 
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tenil  to  produce  n  wind  in  a  wostorly  direction  along  the 
pnralk'l  of  «>()°,  which  woulil  conflict  with  the  currents  from 
the  south,  and  thus  produce  a  low  bnromeler — a  temlency 
to  rftin — ancl  form  a  natural  houndary  between  what  may 
be  denominated  the  j)olur  winds  and  the  belt  of  westerly 
winds,  due,  as  we  have  supposed,  to  tl»e  returning  trades. 
The  region  of  the  middle  belt  must  be  (jue  of  ^leat  irregu- 
larity, occasionally  encroached  upon  by  the  polar  winds  of 
the  north  on  one  side  and  the  inter-tropicnl  winds  of  the 
south  on  the  other,  tending  to  restore  the  equilibrium  in 
some  cases  in  the  mode  suggested  l>y  Prof.  Dove,  and  again 
in  that  pro{K>sod  by  Mr.  Espy.  We  are  however  inclined  to 
believe  that  all  these  are  perturbations  in  the  general  circu- 
lation. 

That  the  great  western  mountain  system  of  North  and 
Central  America  produces  an  important  eflFect  on  these  cur- 
rents cannot  Lk?  duubtcd,  when  it  is  recollected  that  one-third 
of  the  whok-  ntmoHplicro  is  below  its  higher  portions.  It 
prevents  the  northeast  trade  wind  from  passing  to  the  coast 
of  the  Ptirifif  in  almut  tlie  latitude  of  30"*,  and  i»robrtbly  de- 
llcets  iiortlieastwurd  a  piirt  »>f  tlie  lower  portion  of  the  upper 
return  wind,  giving  more  force  and  quantity  t-o  the  southwest 
summer  currents  (ham  they  would  dtlierwise  have.  This  is 
the  view  adopted  by  Mr.  Robert  Russell,  of  Scotland,  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  promising  of  the  younger  meteorol- 
ogi.«!ts  of  Europe,  who  visited  this  country  about  three  years 
ago  for  investigating  its  climate  and  agriculture.  It  would 
appear  from  what  has  been  stated  before,  that  a  northwest 
current  most  generally  prevails  in  the  higher  regions,  and 
that  the  southwest  current  is  a  more  superficial  one.  Accord- 
ing tu  Mr.  Russell,  all  the  Jisiurbiinces  of  llie  atnxos]>here  in 
this  country  are  producoil  by  the  unstiible  equilibrium  oc- 
casioned by  thcsuperiJO.silion  of  the  northwest  wind  on  that 
of  the  southwest;  and  this,  we  think,  in  connection  with  the 
evolution  of  heat,  according  to  the  j>rinciples  of  Mr.  Espy, 
will  account  for  all  the  violent  commotions  of  our  atmos- 
phere, whether  they  a[>poar  in  the  form  of  winter  storms, 
thunder  gusts,  or  tornadoes. 
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METEOROLOGY  IN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  AORICULTURE. 

PABT   UI. — ^TERRESTRIAL   PHYSICS   AND   TEMPERATURE. 

(Agricullunil  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  1867,  pp.  419-606.) 

We  intend  in  this  number  of  our  contributions  to  Meteor- 
ology as  applied  to  Agriculture,  to  give  a  more  definite  expo- 
sition of  some  of  the  general  principles  of  science  especially 
applicable  to  this  subject  than  is  usually  met  with  in  ele- 
mentary works.  And  we  are  lead  to  this  by  numerous  in- 
quiries from  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  our  country, 
whose  interest  in  the  study  of  meteorology  has  been  awakened 
during  the  last  few  years.  We  trust  that  our  essay  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  agriculturist,  since  however  remote  from  his 
pursuits  the  theoretical  partof  the  communication  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  a  proper  view  of  the  relation  of  science  and  art 
will  enable  him  to  see  that  the  one  is  dependent  on  the 
other,  and  that  each  branch  of  the  study  of  nature  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  every  other. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  American  farmer  is  cap- 
able of  logical  reflection ;  that  he  is  not  content  with  the 
ability  merely  to  perform  with  facility  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  to  direct  with  skill  the  ordinary  routine  of  Itis 
farm;  but  that  he  is  also  desirous  of  knowing  the  rationale 
or  scientific  principles  of  all  the  processes  lie  employs.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  cant  of  the  day  with  reference 
U)  "practical  men,"  if  by  this  term  is  understood  those  who 
act  without  reference  to  well-established  general  laws,  and 
are  merely  guided  by  empirical  rules  or  undigested  expe- 
rience. However  rapidly  and  skilfully  such  a  person  may 
perform  his  task,  and  liowever  useful  lie  may  be  within  the 
limited  sphere  of  his  experience  and  in  the  pnictice  of  rules 
given  by  others,  he  is  tueapahlc  of  making  true  progress. 
His  attempts  at  improvement  are  gonernlly  not  only  failures, 
involving  a  loss  of  time,  of  labor,  and  of  materials,  but  such 
as  could  readily  have  been  predicted  by  anyone  luiving  the 
requisite  amount  of  scientific  information.  It  is  the  due 
combination  of  theoretical  knowledge  with  practical  skill 
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which  forms  the  most  eflScient  and  reliable  character,  and  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  agricultural  collies  which  arc 
about  being  established  in  various  parts  of  our  country  to 
produce  educational  results  of  this  kind. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  farmer  is  to  be  a  professional 
scientist,  but  that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  general 
principles  of  all  branches  of  knowledge  which  more  espe- 
cially relate  to  his  occupation ;  and  the  wider  the  extent  of 
his  information  the  better.  Above  all,  he  should  be  quali- 
fied to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  original  scien- 
tific investigations,  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  adopt  the 
principles  which  they  may  unfold,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
applicable  to  his  uses ;  and  moreover,  be  willing  to  render 
a  due  acknowledgment  for  the  benefits  thus  conferred,  and 
to  contribute  in  any  way  in  his  power  to  the  necessary,  if 
not  liberal,  support  of  those  who  seek  without  the  hope  of 
pecuniary  reward,  to  advance  the  bounds  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  of  human  power.  The  number  of  those  in  any 
age  and  in  any  country,  who  successfully  investigate  nature 
and  discover  new  truths  which  fonn  valuable  contributions 
to  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge,  is  comparatively  small. 
The  successful  labor  of  the  hatids  is  much  easier  than  that 
of  the  head;  and  therefore  those  who  have  actually  proved 
by  what  they  have  done  that  Ihey  possess  the  ability  to  en- 
large the  field  of  science  should  be  especially  cared  for,  and 
their  energies  husbanded  and  directed  to  the  one  pursuit  to 
which  they  may  have  devoted  their  attention.  Unfortu- 
natcl}'^  however  there  has  always  been  in  England  and  this 
country  a  tendency  to  undervalue  the  advantages  of  pro- 
found thought,  and  to  regard  with  favor  only  those  investi- 
gations which  are  immediately  applicable  to  the  wants  of 
the  present  hour.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
.scientific  principles  which  at  one  period  appear  of  no  practi- 
cal value,  and  are  far  removed  from  popular  appreciation, 
at  a  later  time,  in  the  further  development  of  the  subject, 
become  the  means  of  individual  prosperity  and  national 
wealth. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  moistened  a 
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small  quantity  of  ordinary  potash,  and  submitting  it  to  the 
current  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  observed  a  number 
of  brilliant  particles  burning  and  exploding  on  the  surface. 
With  the  intuitive  perception  of  a  highly  philosophical 
mind,  he  saw  at  once  in  this  experiment  a  fact  of  the  deep- 
est significance, — tlie  verification  of  a  previous  a  priori 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  potash  and  the  other  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths  were  not  simple  substances,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously been  considered,  but  metals  compounded  with  oxy- 
gen. This  discovery,  which  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  whole  science  of  chemistry  Imt  which  had  no  interest 
for  the  popular  mind,  has  in  the  course  of  time,  revolution- 
ized many  of  the  processes  of  art,  and  will  fi;rnish  the  means, 
in  various  ways,  of  adding  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life.  Within  the  last  two  years  a  French  chemist  has  dis- 
covered a  process  of  decomposing  one  of  these  alkaline 
earths,  (namely,  the  clay  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  soil 
of  the  farmer,  and  which  hardened  by  fire  constitutes  the 
brick  to  build  his  tenement,)  and  of  obtaining  from  it  a  metal 
as  light  as  glass,  as  malleable  and  ductiJe  as  copper,  and  as 
little  liable  to  rust  as  silver.*  These  discoveries  were  made 
by  men  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  abstract  study  of 
nature;  they  were  not  the  results  of  acci<lent,  but  were  logical 
deductions  from  previous  conceptions  of  the  mind  verified 
and  further  developed  by  the  ingenious  processes  of  the 
laboratory.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  for  every  one  indi- 
vidual who  is  capable  of  making  discoveries  of  this  kind, 
there  are  at  least  a  thousand  who  can  apply  tlicra  to  useful 
purposes  in  the  arts,  and  who  will  be  stimulated  to  under- 
take enterprises  founded  upon  them  by  the  more  general 
and  powerful  incentive  of  pecuniary  reward.  When  the 
process  of  procuring  aluminum  (or  the  metal  from  clay) 
shall  have  been  [X'rfectcd,  and  some  ent<'rpriHing  citizon 
shall  have  cstabliiHhed  a  great  manufuclory  for  the  production 
of  the  article  for  general  use,  he  will  confer  a  benefit  on 
bis  country,  be   entitled  to  credit,  and  will  probably  re- 


•  [Aluminum  tbnii^h  first  i>cpiir:itc.-4l  by  Wnchlor  in  1828,  ami  more  per- 
fectly in  1845,  was  lint  mode  nvailublo  by  Dcvillo  in  1855.] 
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ccive  the  desirod  remuncrutioti.  But  Bhoultl  tho  niitnca  uf 
the  chemists  who  originally  made  tho  iliscovery  of  tho  prin- 
ciples.on  which  this  public  benefit  depends  bo  forgotten? 
Ought  not  their  labors  in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge 
to  be  properly  valued,  and  their  names  held  in  grateful 
remembrance?  If  livings  sliouhl  they  not  be  afforded  tho 
means  of  extending  tlicir  investigations,  without  the  distrac- 
tion of  mind  attendant  on  the  efforts  to  obtain  a  precarious 
livelihood  for  themselves  and  families? 

In  trulli  we  must  say — not  in  the  way  of  complaint,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  and  with 
the  hope  of  somewhat  changing  the  condition  of  things  in 
this  respect — that  in  no  civilized  country  of  the  world  is  leas 
encouragement  given  for  tho  pursuit  of  abstract  science  than 
in  tlie  United  Slates.  The  Cienertil  Government  has  no 
power  un«ler  the  Constitution  to  directly  fosU:T  pursuits  of 
this  kind;  and  it  is  only  by  an  euliglitened  public  opinion, 
and  the  liberality  of  wealthy  individuals,  that  a  better  con- 
dition of  things  can  bo  hoped  for. 

The  great  facts  of  the  future  of  agriculture  are  to  bo  do- 
rived  from  the  use  of  the  microscope,  tlie  crucible,  the  bal- 
ance, tho  galvanic  battery,  the  polariscope,  and  the  prism, 
and  from  the  scientilic  generalizations  which  are  deduced 
from  these  by  the  profound  reflections  of  men  who  think,  in 
contra-distinction  to  tlie  efforts  of  those  who  act.  The  intel- 
ligent farmer  should  be  able  (as  we  have  already  ssiid)  prop- 
erly to  apjireciate  tlie  value  of  scientific  discoverie.s;  and  for 
this  purfiosc  his  studies  i^hnuld  not  be  confined  merely  to 
rules  or  empirical  receipts,  but  should  comprehend  also  the 
general  jTiuciidcs  on  wliieli  tliey  are  founded. 

Though  some  of  the  points  wu  shall  discuss  in  the  follow- 
ing esssay  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  of  too  abstract  a' 
charaetcr  U*  be  coinprdiendod  by  a  casual  reader,  yet  they 
will  be  found  on  attentive  perusal,  to  be  easily  understood  by 
a  person  of  ordinary  intelligeneo.  But  it  may  be  well  here 
to  call  attention  (o  a  fact  frequeiitly  oveilooked,  that  there 
is  a  great  din'ercncc  between  rcadiuf;  and  .<i(i«lij,  or  between 
the  indolent  reception  of  knowledge  without  labor,  and  that 
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effort  of  mind  which  is  always  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
an  important  truth  and  make  it  fully  our  own. 

Constiiution  of  MaUer. 
Laws  of  force  and  motion. — All  the  objects  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  material  universe,  and  all  the  chances 
which  we  observe  taking  place  continually  among  them, 
whether  those  which  immediately  surround  us  or  those 
which  we  perceive  at  a  distance,  either  by  the  naked  eye  or 
by  means  of  a  telescope,  are  referable  to  two  principles — vial- 
tcr  and  foru.  By  matter,  we  understand  the  substratum 
of  that  which  affects  our  senses;  and  by  force,  that  which 
pro<luces  the  changes  which  we  constantly  observe  in  tlio 
former.  The  idea  of  force  was  probably  first  suggested  to 
U8  by  our  muscular  exertions:  and  indeed  the  original 
meaning  of  th^  term  is  a  muscle  or  tendon;  the  Latin  vis 
(force)  being  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  'is,  or  /«.  But 
we  cannot  imagine  a  force  without  some  bodily  substance  l>y 
which,  or  against  which  it  is  exerted;  the  two  ideas  there- 
fore of  matter  and  force  are  co-existent  in  the  mind,  and 
on  a  clear  and  definite  conception  of  them  depends  that 
precise  relation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  denominated 
science.  Though  the  essence  of  force  and  matter  may  never 
be  known  to  us,  wo  can  study  tiie  laws  by  wliich  they  are 
governed,  and  adopt  such  a  conception  of  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  matter  as  will  enable  us  to  generalize  a  vast  num- 
ber of  facts;  to  connect  these  with  cacli  otiier,  or  with  a 
central  thought;  to  perceive  their  dependencies,  and  thus 
in  some  cases  to  control  phenomena;  to  relieve  the  meniory, 
and  call  into  play  the  reasoning  powers;  and  finally,  to  pre- 
dict new  facLs,  the  existence  of  which  had  never  yet  been 
proved  by  actual  experience.  But  such  a  gcneniliwition 
must  be  based  on  the  well-established  principles  of  the  laws 
of  force  and  motion,  and  be  in  strict  accordance  with  accu- 
rately ascertained  facts  in  the  various  branches  of  physical 
inquiry,  in  order  tliat  it  may  be  an  exact  expression  uf  the 
apparent  cause  of  the  phenomena,  and  tliat  the  prediction 
from  it  may  be  true  in  measure  as  well  as  in  mode. 
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The  laws  of  force  and  motion,  to  which  we  have  alluded^ 
may  be  expresse<l  as  follows : 

LAWS  or   FORCE. 

1.  Every  particle  of  matUsr,  at  a  sensible  distance,  attracts 
every  other  particle  with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  tho 
square  of  the  distance.  In  tho  phenomena  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  repulsion  is  also  exhibited,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  same  law. 

2,  Particles  of  matter  at  insensible  distances,  attract  and 
repel  each  other  with  great  energy,  the  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions appearing  to  alternate  with  minute  changes  of  dis- 
tance. 

LAWS  OF  HOTIOK. 

1.  The  law  of  inertia. — A  body  nt  rest  tends  to  remain  at 
rest,  and  when  put  in  motion  by  the  application  of  any  force 
tends  to  move  forever  in  a  straight  line  with  a  uniform  ve- 
locity. 

2.  The  law  of  the  co-existence  of  ynotions. — A  body  impelled 
at  tho  same  moment  by  several  forces  in  different  directions, 
will  at  tho  end  of  a  given  time  be  in  the  same  position  as 
if  tho  forces  had  each  acted  separately. 

3.  The  law  of  action  and  re-action. — When  a  force  acts  be- 
tween two  bodies  of  different  masses,  their  momenta  will  bo 
equal  and  opposite. 

These  laws  were  first  given  to  the  world  in  a  definite  form 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  Principia.  They  are  ultimate 
facts  of  science,  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  is  given; 
but  by  adopting  them,  as  we  do  the  axioms  of  geometry, 
and  reasoning  downward  from  them,  all  the  great  truths  of 
modern  astronomy  have  been  evolved,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  facts  of  the  molecular  action  of  bodies. 

Atomic  Tlieory. 

In  connection  with  the  laws  of  the  forces  and  motion  of 
matter,  given  above,  we  shall  venture  in  this  essay  to  express 
some  of  the  widest  generalizations  of  the  present  day  in 
the  form  of  what  is  called  the  atomic  theory.  This  was  the 
original  conception  of  an  imaginative  Greek  philosopher, 
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but  in  his  raind  it  did  not  lake  that  definite  character  vhich 
it  has  since  assumeii  under  the  influence  of  inductive  science. 
It  was  with  him  the  vague  and  indefinite  product  of  the 
imagination,  unconditioned  by  the  actual  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture. It  was  adopted  by  Newton,  who  employed  it  with  much 
suooeasin  the  different  branches  of  his  investigations;  bat  in 
modem  times  it  owes  its  greatest  development  and  range  of 
application,  to  Or.  John  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  Enghmd,  and 
still  later  principally  to  Mr.  James  Joule  and  ProfeastM'  Wil- 
liam Thomson.  By  means  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  present  in 
a  single  line  a  series  of  facts  which  could  not  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressed in  many  pages,  and  also  to  exhibit  to  the  mind  the 
connection  of  a  series  of  phenomena  which  could  not,  without 
this  aid,  be  definitely  conceived.  It  is  intimately  otMinected 
with  all  branches  of  physical  science,  and  (strange  as  it  may 
api>ear)  particularly  with  agrieultare ;  and  we  may  therefore 
be  excused  for  presenting  it  in  its  broadest  applications,  and 
with  considerable  detail. 

According  to  this  theory  every  portion  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse, or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  accessible  to  us  by 
means  of  the  telescope,  is  occupied  by  atoms  inconceivably 
minute,  hanl.  and  unchangeable,  definitely  separated  from 
each  other  by  attraction  and  repulsion.  This  assemblage 
of  atoms  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  material  universe; 
and  to  their  attractions  and  repulsions,  the  forces  by  which 
they  are  actuated,  is  referable  all  the  power  or  energy  which 
produces  the  changes  to  which  matter  is  subjected. 

These  atoms,  thus  endowed,  form  a  plenum  throughout  all 
space,  constituting  what  is  called  the  setherial  medium,  and 
in  it,  at  wide  intervals  from  each  other,  are  isolated  masses 
of  grosser  matter,  which  constitute  our  world,  the  planets, 
the  sun,  and  stars.  These  also  consist  of  atoms  of  another 
order,  or  of  groups  of  atoms,  with  spaces  between  them,  wide 
in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  atoms,  which  spaces  ore 
pervaded  by  the  minuter  atoms  of  the  aitherial  medium. 
These  bodies  move  in  the  medium  without  encountering 
any  sensible  resistance. 

The  various  isolated  bodies  of  the  universe  act  upon  each 
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other  by  means  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  alao  by  tre- 
mors or  vibrations  in  this  mcKlium,  radiating  in  every  direc- 
tion from  each  body  as  a  centre. 

The  atoms  of  matter  are  thus  separated  by  intervals ; 
and  before  we  proceed  further  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider more  particularly  this  separation.  It  must  be  recol- 
lectetl  that  the  hypothesis  we  are  presenting  is  not  the  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination,  but  is  based  ujjon  a  generaliza- 
tion of  actual  observation  on  the  different  states  of  grosser 
matter.  We  shall  therefore  commence  with  the  consideration 
(as  an  example)  of  the  constitution  of  the  air.  This  we  assume 
to  consist  of  atoms,  each  endowed  with  attracting  and  repel- 
ling forces.  That  these  atoms  are  not  in  contact  with  each 
other,  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  we  apply  a  suffi- 
cient pressure  to  a  quantity  of  air  taken  at  its  greatest  known 
rarity,  it  may  be  compressed  into  at  least  one  ten-thousandth 
part  of  its  primitive  volume.  The  sum  of  the  magnitudes 
of  the  void  spaces  is  therefore,  in  this  case,  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  material  parts,  what^ 
ever  be  their  nature.  In  order  to  ex|)lain  tlii.s  we  are  ob- 
liged to  suppose  that  each  ntum  is  endowed  with  a  repul- 
sive force  similar  to  that  possessed  by  one  pole  of  a  magnet  for 
a  similar  pole  of  anothtr  magnet.  And  this  repulsion  in- 
creases with  tlie  diminution  of  distance  between  the  atoms. 
It  is  feeble  when  the  volume  of  air  is  expanded  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  exceedingly  powerful  wlien  highly  compressed. 
Whatever  weight  we  may  put  on  the  top  of  a  piston  fitted  to  a 
cylinder  filled  with  air  will  be  sustained  by  the  repulsion 
of  the  atoms.  The  piston  will  descend  until  each  atom  is 
brought  precisely  to  that  state  of  proximity  to  the  next  that 
the  repulsive  energy  between  the  atoms  just  balances  the 
weiglit  on  the  piston,  and  thus  the  most  delicate  equipoise 
is  afforded  by  the  air.  The  slightest  extraneous  force  is  suf- 
ficient lo  disturb  tlie  efiuilibriuin,  which  is  again  restored  by 
a  series  of  decreasing  oscilhitions. 

If  the  atoms  of  the  air  however  are  removed  to  a  much 
greater  distance,  the  repulsion  entirely  ceases,  and  altniction 
of  gravitation  takes  its  place.    If  it  were  not  for  this,  the 
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atmosphere  would  fly  from  tho  earth  by  tlio  repiilsivo  energy 
of  its  own  atoms.  We  raay  therefore  consider  every  atom 
of  matter  endowed  with  the  property  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  force  and  motion;  with  inertia,  by  which  it  cannot  change 
its  place  without  tho  application  of  force,  and  when  in  motion 
cannot  atop  this  motion  without  the  application  of  an  equal 
force  in  the  opposite  direction;  and  witli  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, by  which  any  two  atoms  placed  at  ever  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  will  tend  to  approach  each  other  with 
a  force  increasing  inversely  ns  the  square  of  tlie  distance. 
When  these  atoms  apju'oach  very  near  to  each  other  they 
cease  their  motion,  and  if  pressed  nearer  than  this  point 
repel  each  other.  And  it  appears  from  e.xperiraent  and 
observation  that  there  are  several  alternations  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  at  distances  too  minute  however  for  our  senses, 
and  only  indicated  by  certain  phenomena.  Repid.?ion  exists 
between  the  atoms  of  the  densest  bodies.  Platinum,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  21  times  heavier  than  water,  and  2o7,000 
times  heavier  than  hydrogen,  is  still  condensable.  It  may 
bo  compressed  into  a  smiitlor  space;  and  since  tho  shrinking 
tiikes  place  equally  in  tdl  difcctiuus,  it  follows  tliat  tlto  alums 
of  this  substance,  as  well  a.s  those  of  all  gross  matter,  are  not 
in  contact.  Indeed,  when  the  hardest  bodies  are  violently 
impelled  jjgainst  each  other,  and  each  is  indented  by  tho 
other,  they  do  not  come  into  actual  mathematical  contiict, 
but  are  mutually  impressed  by  the  re{)ulsive  energy,  which, 
vastly  increased  by  tho  diminished  distance,  produeiii  the 
visible  effect. 

All  matter  therefore  is  porous,  whether  in  the  ga.seous, 
liquid,  or  solid  condition.  The  pores  may  be  conceived  to  be 
of  different  orders,  namely,  pores  between  the  atoms,  between 
the  molecules  or  as.semblnge3  of  atoms,  and  between  tlio  .still 
larger  ]»articles.  Gold  itself  is  rendered  brittle  by  being 
eX{)Osed  to  the  fumes  of  .sulphur,  nml  sulid  iron  is  converted 
into  steel  by  absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  carbon,  to  which 
inter-penetration  it  owes  its  quality  of  Imrdne&s. 

In  tho  case  of  atmospherie  air  and  other  gases  the  repulsive 
energy  alone  is  exhibited  in  most  of  tlio  mechanical  phe- 
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noinenu,  while  in  solid  bodies  both  the  attractive  and  repul- 
sive are  evident.  Thus,  if  we  place  a  heavy  weight  on  the  top 
of  a  vertical  iron  bar  its  length  will  be  infinitesimally  dimin- 
ished. If  the  weight  be  removed,  the  atoms,  by  repulsion, 
will  spring  back  to  their  original  distances,  and  this  may  be 
repeated  any  number  of  times  with  the  same  result,  provided 
the  weight  is  not  so  great  as  to  cause  any  permanent  change 
which  consists  in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  atoms.  If  we 
now  suspend  the  bar  from  one  end,  and  apply  a  weight  to  the 
other,  the  bar  will  be  minutely  elongated;  and  if  the  weight 
be  removed,  the  atoms,  by  their  attraction,  will  return  to  their 
normal  position.  In  this  state  the  atoms  are  at  the  distance 
which  constitutes  a  neutral  condition.  If  pushed  together, 
they  fly  apart  whenever  the  compressing  force  is  removed ; 
and  if  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  body,  they 
are  brought  into  the  region  of  attraction,  and  tend  to  bring 
the  bar  back  to  its  original  length  when  the  elongating  force 
is  remitted. 

This  constitution  of  matter  may  be  represented  by  a  series 
of  balls  separated  from  each  other  by  helical  springs.  If  we 
attempt  to  elongate  this  bar  the  springs  will  be  drawn  out. 
When  we  attempt  to  compress  the  mass  the  several  spires  of 
the  springs  will  be  compressed  closer  together,  and  an  action 
similar  to  repulsion  will  be  produced. 

This  repulsion  of  the  atoms  is  further  demonstrated  by  the 
elasticity  of  a  body,  or  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to  restore 
itself  to  its  former  condition  when  disturbed  by  any  extra- 
neous force.  The  elasticity  for  instance  of  a  rod  of  tempered 
steel  is  exhibited  when  we  bend  it.  It  tends  to  return  to  its 
first  form  in  obedience  to  two  forces.  The  atoms  on  the 
convex  side,  after  the  rod  has  been  bent,  are  slightly  sepa- 
rated, and  are  therefore  in  the  region  of  attraction,  while  those 
on  the  concave  side  are  brought  nearer,  and  thus  tend  to 
repel  each  other.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  should  be  a  line 
somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  bent  rod,  in  which  the 
atoms  are  neither  compressed  nor  distended ;  and  that  such 
a  neutral  line  does  really  exist  can  be  shown  by  polarized 
light,  which  enables  us,  when  the  experiment  is  made  on  a 
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roil  of  transparent  glass,  to  look  into  the  interior  of  the  elastic 
body  and  observe  the  changes  there  produced. 

The  difference  between  the  compressibility  of  air  and 
of  steel  depends  u|>on  the  diScrence  in  the  repulsion  of  the 
atoms  in  the  two  cases.  But  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the 
former,  there  is  the  most  delicate  balance  of  forces ;  for  though 
a  bar  of  good  steel  resists  the  weight  of  (iO.OOO  [Kiunds  to  the 
square  inch  tending  to  separate  it  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  yet  the  atoms  may  be  throirn  into  ribration  by  the 
minutest  force;  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  solids.  A  single 
tap  with  the  end  of  a  penknife  un  tlie  table  of  the  lai^  lec- 
ture room  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  sofficient  not 
only  to  throw  into  vibration  every  particle  of  air  in  the  room, 
but  also  every  particle  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  etlifioe.  The 
agitation  of  the  air  is  proved  by  the  sound,  discernible  in 
ever}'  part  of  the  room,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  soUd  parts 
also  by  the  transmission  of  sonorous  waves  with  even  less 
loss  than  in  the  air. 

The  repulsion  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  lakes 
place  onh'  at  minute  distances,  though  these  may  be  exoeed- 
iugly  great  when  measured  by  tliu  mxe  of  the  atoms, appears 
to  be  an  essential  ^idowraent  of  matter,  and  is  exhibited  as 
well  between  the  atoms  of  ibe  stherial  medium  as  between 
those  of  air  and  other  groaser  assemblages  of  matter. 

All  bodies  (as  a  general  rule)  are  enlarged  by  an  iucrettse 
of  temperatore.  But  this  result,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
is  not  from  an  increase  of  the  original  repulsion,  but  from 
an  energetic  vibration  imparted  to  the  atoms,  which  lends  t*^ 
separate  them  and  produce  the  phenomena  impro|)erIy  as- 
cribed to  an  imaginary  fluid  called  heat. 

The  meditan  0/  radiatum. — \Vc  are  obliged  to  assign  to  the 
ffithcrial  medium  a  simibrcoiistitutiou  to  that  {njagessed  by 
grosser  matter;  namely,  that  it  consists  of  inert  atoms  at 
great  distances  from  eacli  other  relative  to  tlidr  own  size, 
and  each  kept  in  position  by  attracting  and  repelling  forces. 
Thn>ugh  this  medium  impolses  or  minute  agitatioas  are 
transmitted  in  celestial  space,  from  planet  lu  planet,  and  from 
sybtcm  to  system,  which  trcmotaor  waves  constitute  light, 
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hent.  anil  other  emanations  received  by  as  from  IIk-  sun. 
Tiiul  is  to  say,  tito  solaremanations  are  not  matter,  but  motion 
conimunicatccl  from  atom  to  atom,  beginning  at  the  lumi- 
nous body  and  diffused  in  widening  spherical  surfaces,  en- 
larging in  size  and  diminishing  in  intensity  to  the  farthest 
conceivable  portion  of  space. 

The  atoms  of  the  tetherial  medium  are  assumed  to  be 
perfectly  free  to  move  in  all  directions  so  that  the  earth 
and  denser  bodies  experience  no  retardation  as  yet  measur- 
able; tliough  lighter  bodies,  such  as  comets,  apparently  ex- 
hibit an  eflect  of  this  kind  for  the  same  reason  that  a  flock 
of  cotton  is  more  retarded  in  falling  through  the  air  than 
a  piece  of  lead.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  paradoxical 
that  atoms,  which  are  kept  in  position  by  powerful  attraction 
and  repulsion,  should  yet  be  perfectly  movable  among  each 
other;  but  this  condition  is  observed  in  liquid  water,  the 
particles  of  which,  though  they  exhibit  jwrfect  mobility,  yet 
repel  and  attract  each  other  with  i mmense  force.  This  arises 
from  the  fsict  that  every  atom  beneath  the  surface  of  i\  fluid 
is  wpially  attracted  and  repdled  on  all  sides  by  the  surround- 
ing atoms,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  free  to  move.  Not  so 
however  with  tlio  atoms  at  the  surface,  for  they  are  attractt^^d 
downwards  without  a  counteracting  force  to  attract  them 
upwards,  and  hence  great  resistance  is  manifested  when  wo 
attempt  to  separate  them. 

The  author  of  this  essay  has  shown  from  conclusive  experi- 
ments that  llic  attraction  uf  water  for  water  is  as  great  as  that 
of  ice  for  ice,*  and  tliat  the  diffo'ence  of  the  two  conditions 
consists  in  tljo  perfect  mobility  of  the  atoms  in  the  former 
case,  and  not  in  tlic  neutralization  of  cohesion,  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  If  we  attempt  to  draw  up  from  the  surface 
of  water  a  circular  disc  of  metal,  say  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
we  sliall  See  that  the  water  will  adhere  and  bo  supported 
several  lines  above  the  general  surface.  This  adhesion,  on 
account  of  the  perfect  mobility  of  the  atoms,  is  duo  alone  to 
the  attraction  of  the  atoms  of  the  external  film  and  not  to 
tliosc  of  the  whole  mass  which  is  elevated.     This  experi- 
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nioni,  whicli  is  frequently  pivcn  in  elementary  books  as  a 
iijcasiiro  of  tho  feeble  attraction  of  water  for  itself,  is  iin- 
projjerly  interpreted.  It  merely  indiciites  tlie  force  of  attrac- 
tion of  a  single  film  of  atoms  around  tbe  pcrpendieulnr 
mu'fuco,  and  not  of  the  whole  column  elevated.  The  difl'cr- 
euce  then  of  liquidity  and  solidity  principally  consists  in 
the  mobility  of  the  atoms. 

The  immobility  of  the  atoms  of  solids  probably  depends 
on  their  being  assembled  in  larger  groups,  forming  crystjds, 
tissues,  fibres,  &c.,  and  when  force  is  applied  to  separate 
thoni  they  all  resist  together.  In  breaking  a  piece  of  steel 
for  instance  by  e.xtension,  all  the  parts  throughout  the  cross 
section  of  the  moss  simultaneously  resist  separation,  and 
hence  the  great  tenacity  and  rigidity  of  this  substance:  and 
between  this  and  pure  water  other  substances  may  be  found 
having  intermediate  consistencies. 

We  have  said  that  tho  atoms  of  tho  tetherial  medium  per- 
vado  those  of  all  other  bodies,  and  this  postulate  is  ana- 
logous to  tlic  inter-penetration  of  the  particles  of  different 
substances  between  each  other. 

If  a  piece  of  copper  plated  with  silver  be  heated  to  redness 
the  latter  metal  will  be  absorbed  into  the  former.  Water 
absorbs  a  large  portion  of  air,  and  between  the  atoms  of  the 
air  itself  there  may  exist  an  indefinite  number  of  other  gases. 
Milted  silver  poured  into  water  gives  out  a  largo  portion  of 
o.xygon,  which  it  had  previously  absorbed  from  tho  air  iu 
its  liquid  state. 

If  we  suppose  solid  bodies  to  be  composed  of  a  scries 'of 
groups  of  atoms,  the  larger  in  succession  formed  from  the 
smaller,  tho  vacuity  in  all  cases  may  far  exceed  the  solidity. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  minutely  the  nature  of  tho 
emanations  from  the  sun,  (light,  licat,  &c.,)  in  connection 
with  tho  doctrine  of  atoms.  And  iu  order  to  this  we  sliull 
make  comparisons  between  the  jjheuomena  of  light  and 
heat,  and  those  of  sound,  passing  by  analogy  from  tho  pal- 
pable and  well-known  cause  of  famihar  phenomena  to  that 
which  is  apparently  not  as  readily  accessible  to  our  inves- 
tigations, but  which  when  properly  understood  is  equally 
7-2 
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satisfactory  in  the  explanation,  prediction,  and  control  of 
the  phenomena. 

Analogy  of  heat  and  sound. — If  a  heavy  cannon  be  dis- 
charged at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  we  shall  see  the 
flash  almost  instantaneously,  and  in  about  half  a  minute 
after  the  window  will  be  violently  agitated. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  agitation?  No  substance  shot 
from  the  gun  has  reached  us,  for  the  same  effect  may  be  per- 
ceived on  all  sides.  The  simple  and  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  is  that  the  atoms  of  air  just  around  the  mouth 
of  the  piece  were  for  an  instant  violently  pressed  outwards 
by  the  blast  of  powder;  these  atoms  were  pressed  against  the 
next  layer,  and  these  against  the  next,  and  so  on  until  the 
impulse  reached  the  distant  window. 

Each  atom  makes  a  short  excursion  or  vibration,  moving 
but  little  from  its  first  position,  and  it  is  not  therefore  mat- 
ter which  proceeds  from  the  cannon  and  produces  the  dis- 
tant effect,  but  a  propagation  of  motion  from  Atom  to  atom. 

The  atoms  are  endued  with  inertia,  and  time  is  therefore 
required,  even  though  immense  force  may  be  applied,  to 
give  them  full  motion.  And  again,  the  atoms  are  not  in 
contact,  but  are  kept  at  a  distance  by  repulsion,  which  in- 
creases when  the  atoms  are  pressed  nearer  each  other. 
Hence  the  second  layer  of  atoms  does  not  begin  to  move 
with  full  velocity  at  the  precise  moment  when  motion  com- 
mences in  the  first. 

The  effect  would  be  similar  to  that  which  would  take  place 
in  a  series  of  balls  kept  apart  from  each  other  by  helical 
springs  interposed.  If  a  blow  were  given  to  the  first  ball, 
so  as  to  drive  it  nearer  to  the  second,  the  motion  would  not 
bo  instantaneously  communicated;  the  second  would  resist 
a  change  of  state,  and  would  not  move  from  its  position 
until  the  spring  was  considerably  bent.  And  in  this  way 
time  would  be  required  to  propagate  motion  from  the  first 
ball  to  the  second,  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  series. 

If  a  series  of  lighter  balls  were  substituted  for  the  first,  the 
springs  remaining  the  same,  it  is  evident  the  motion  would 
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be  transmitted  sooner,  because  tbc  inertia  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  tlie  halls.  Ilence  sound  is  trans- 
mitted more  rapidly  in  lighter  than  in  heavier  gases;  in 
hydrogen  its  velocity  is  greater  than  in  carbonic  acid. 

Again,  we  may  suppose  the  stiffness  of  the  springs  to  vary, 
or  in  other  wonls,  the  repulsion  between  the  atoms  to  become 
greater  or  smaller.  If  the  springs  l»ecome  stiffer,  then  it  is 
evident  the  motion  will  be  transmitted  sooner,  for  if  the 
springs  were  infinitely  rigid,  or  what  is  the  same  if  a  per- 
fectly solid  body  were  interfiosed  between  the  balls,  then  the 
first  ball  could  not  move  without  at  the  same  moment  giving 
motion  to  the  last.  Hence  if  we  increase  the  elasticity  of  a 
medium  and  at  tlio  same  time  diminish  the  size  of  its  atoms 
any  required  velocity  can  be  attained.  Now  though  the 
flash  is  apparently  perceived  at  the  same  instant  at  different 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  yet  we  know  from  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  is  really  not  the  ease, 
and  tliat.  light  and  heat,  as  well  as  sound,  require  time  for 
their  propagation.  Every  impulse  at  the  sun  requires  about 
eight  minutes  before  it  is  felt  at  the  distance  of  the  earth. 

The  analogy  between  light  and  sound  does  not  cease  here; 
and  to  exhibit  the  resemblance  still  further,  let  us  su])pose  a 
large  bell  placed  in  mid-air  to  be  struck  a  single  blow 
with  a  heavy  hammer;  we  know  that  the  lower  rim  of  metal 
will  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration ;  it  will  be  com- 
pressed into  an  elliptical  form,  the  shorter  axis  in  tho 
direction  of  the  blow.  Tho  elasticity  will  bring  it  back 
to  its  normal  slate,  and  will  then  carry  it  beyond  in  the 
other  direction;  and  thus  the  part  of  the  bell  which 
is  struck  will  continue  to  move  backward  and  forward 
rnjiidly  for  a  considerable  time,  whicli  would  be  indefinitely 
prolonged  were  the  experiment  made  in  a  perfect  vacuum, 
and  were  no  change  produced  in  the  atoms  of  the  metal. 
In  open  air  however  the  motion  becomes  feebler  and  feebler, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  dies  away  and  entirely  ceases.  Tftc 
principal  cause  of  this  diminution  is  evidently  the  impart- 
ing of  the  motion  of  the  metal  to  the  immediately  surround- 
iug  atoms  of  the  air,  and  tliese  to  the  next,  and  so  on.    It 
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is  evident  that  at  the  moment  the  rim  of  the  bell  is  going 
from  the  spectator,  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum  would  bo  pro- 
duced, and  the  atoms  of  the  first  layer  of  air  will  follow  the 
metal  by  their  elasticity,  thus  producing  a  rarefaction  into 
which  the  atoms  of  the  second  layer  of  air  will  rush ;  and 
this  will  advance  from  layer  to  layer  until  it  reaches  the  ear 
of  the  observer.  But  before  it  has  got  far  on  its  way,  the 
side  of  the  bell  will  return,  and  will  condense  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  send  a  positive  impulse  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  first.  These  two  impulses,  travelling  with  equal 
velocities,  and  the  one  immediately  succeeding  the  other, 
form  an  undulation. 

The  eflfect  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  water  in  a  long 
trough.  If  a  small  block  of  wood  of  the  width  of  the  trough 
be  suddenly  drawn  out  of  the  liquid  at  oTie  end  of  the  trough 
the  water  in  immediate  contact  with  the  block  will  flow  in 
to  fill  the  vacuum ;  the  water  next  will  flow  into  the  space 
thus  left,  and  so  on,  a  hollow  or  negative  wave  will  be  prop- 
agated from  one  end  of  the  trough  to  the  other.  If  the  same 
block  be  suddenly  thrust  down  into  the  water,  the  effect  will 
be  as  if  a  quantity  of  water  had  been  suddenly  added.  The 
liquid  will  rise  at  the  side  of  the  block,  and  in  its  fall 
another  wave  will  be  elevated  outside  of  it,  and  so  on  con- 
tinually, a  positive  wave  or  one  of  elevation,  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  reservoir. 

If  the  two  motions  of  the  block  be  made,  one  immediately 
succeeding  the  other,  a  compound  wave  or  an  undulation 
will  be  the  result.  The  transfer  in  this  case  is  again  that 
of  form  and  not  of  substance.  The  atoms  of  water  remain 
in  place,  as  will  be  evident  by  placing  bits  of  wood  on  the 
surface;  they  will  rise  and  fall,  but  will  not  advance  as  the 
wave  passes.  This  is  an  illustration  of  an  undulation,  but 
not  -an  exact  representation  of  a  sound  wave,  which  consists 
in  a  slightly  alternate  backward  and  forward  motion  of  each 
particle  between  the  bell  and  the  observer. 

An  undulation  of  sound  therefore  consists  of  two  parts — 
a  condensed  and  a  rarefied  part;  and  hence  when  two  series 
of  undulations  of  the  same  wave  length  follow  each  other  at 
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a  (lislaiioe  of  half  nil  uiuUiktion,  tliev*  Deotralixe  each  other, 
tiic  protubenmce  of  iLc  one  nudalatiou  exactly  filling  «s 
it  were  tlie  hollow  of  the  other ;  w  to  express  it  more  accu- 
rately, the  rarefied  aud  ooudcnsed  parts  of  the  two  wares 
will  neutralize  each  other,  an'l  in  this  waj  silence  may  be 
produced  by  two  intense  sounds.  From  analogy  therefore, 
if  light  also  consists  of  wares,  two  series  might  be  brought 
together,  90  as  to  produce  darkness.  Both  these  inferences 
are  fully  home  oat  by  experiment. 

If  we  observe  the  effect  of  the  sound  waves  upon  a 
distant  object,  (such  for  instance  as  a  delicate  membrane 
stretched  over  a  hoop  and  stn:;wed  witli  sand,)  we  sliall  find 
that  on  sounding  an  instrument  the  sand  will  be  violently  agi- 
tatcfl :  and  if  the  vibration  is  in  unison  with  any  of  the  strings 
of  a  neighboring  piano,  tliey  will  give  forth  an  audible  sound. 

It  may  be  well  to  stop  one  moment  to  inquire  in  what 
this  unison  consists.  It  is  well  known  that  a  string  of  a 
given  length  performs  all  its  vibrations  in  tlio  same  time. 
Now  if  the  impulses  from  the  sounding  body  reach  a  string 
of  such  A  time  of  vibration  that  the  effect  of  the  second  im- 
pulse may  be  added  to  that  of  the  first,  or  while  the  string 
is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  that  given  it  by  the  first 
impulse,  then  the  sounding  will  take  place,  or  the  string  will 
be  aroused  into  a  motion  harmonious  with  that  of  the  sound- 
ing body.  But  if  the  impulses  are  not  timcil  exactly  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  string,  they  will  meet  the  latter  in  its  for- 
wanl  as  well  as  in  its  backwani  movement,  and  thus  tend 
to  neutralize  the  effects  of  each  other. 

In  the  case  of  light  and  heat,  the  luminous  or  heated  body 
is  supjiosed  to  be  in  the  condition  of  the  boll  during  its 
sounding.  The  ajtherial  medium  is  the  analogue  of  the  air, 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  optic  nerve  that  of  the  tympanum 
of  the  car. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  heat,  when  the  vibrations  from 
the  sun  impinge  upon  the  surfaces  of  solids  and  liquids, 
the  aitheriul  medium  within  the  interstices  of  these  bodies, 
and  also  the  atoms  of  gross  matter,  arc  put  in  a  stitte  of  har- 
monious vibration,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  phenomena 
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of  the  heat  of  temperature  or  expansion.  When,  as  we 
have  previously  indicated,  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms  of  solids 
become  suflBciently  violent  to  throw  them  beyond  the  sphere 
of  cohesion,  the  matter  is  converted  from  a  solid  into  an 
aeriform  condition. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  is  it  that  puts 
in  vibration  the  luminous  body  (a  candle,  for  instance)  and 
keeps  it  for. several  hours  in  this  constant  state  of  agitation? 
The  answer  is,  the  continued  rushing  together  of  atom  after 
atom  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  candle,  and  those 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air.  An  action  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind,  we  must  infer  from  analogy,  is  con- 
stantly producing  impulses  of  a  like  character  at  the  surface 
of  the  sun.. 

From  the  analogies  of  light,  heat,  and  sound,  we  might 
infer,  since  there  are  different  lengths  of  waves  of  the  latter 
which  give  rise  to  the  different  notes  of  music,  that  there 
are  different  lengths  of  waves  of  the  rotherial  medium  pro- 
ducing different  sensations  in  us,  and  different  effects  upon 
gross  matter.  And  this  furnishes  a  ready  explanation  of 
the  well-known  phenomena  of  the  different  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  and  also  of  the  less  familar  but  equally  remark- 
able phenomena  of  the  different  kinds  of  radiant  heat,  as 
well  as  of  the  chemical  and  phosphorogenic  emanations 
from  the  sun. 

That  there  may  be  different  forms  of  waves  transmitted 
through  the  same  medium  will  be  evident  from  inspecting 
the  following  figure,  and  considering  the  motions  of  the 
atoms  which  may  be  produced  by  a  single  impulse. 


If  we  strike  for  example  the  atom  a,  it  will  T)e  driven 
towards  the  second  atom,  and  the  second  towards  the  third, 
the  third  towards  the  fourth,  and  so  on ;  the  motion  will  be 
transmitted  along  the  central  line  of  atoms  to  the  other  ex- 
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tremity.  Bat  while  this  motion  tak«s  plac«  through  the  centro 
Hue  of  the  assemblage  of  atoms,  the  motion  of  a  will  also 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  atoms  b  and  c.  on  either  side :  and 
these  will  therefore  be  repelled  from  their  positions  of  qui- 
escence, and  lateral  waves  in  which  the  atoms  vibrate  trans- 
versely to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  will  be  produced.  It  is 
probablethatbothkindsof  vibration  aretransmitted  through 
the  setherial  medium,  and  perhaps  both  also  through  the  air ; 
but  such  is  the  constitution  of  our  eyes  that  Uiey  can  only 
perceive  the  results  of  those  of  the  second  kind,  and  such  the 
constitution  of  our  ears  tbat  they  can  only  take  cognizanoe  of 
those  of  the  first  The  transverse  vibration  of  light  and 
heat  was  a  happy  conception  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  (one  of 
the  discoverers  of  the  key  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.) 
and  was  applied  by  himself  and  Fresnel  to  the  explanation 
of  a  large  and  interesting  series  of  facts  classed  under  the 
name  of  polarization  of  light  and  heat 

Besides  the  invisible  emanation  from  the  sun,  which  gives 
us  the  sensation  of  heat,  there  are  others  equally  invisible 
which  produce  other  eflFects.  Indeed  it  is  iwssible  that  there 
are  an  indefinite  number  of  waves,  differing  in  length  and 
perhaps  in  form,  though  many  of  these  must  be  so  niinuto 
as  to  produce  no  appreciable  physical  effect  at  the  distance 
of  our  planet  If  a  beam  of  light  be  decomposed  by  a  prism, 
it  is  well  known  that  it  will  be  separated  into  parts,  pro- 
ducing different  colors.  Now  if  we  subject  to  this  spectrum 
a  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  we  shall  find  that  the  salt  of  silver  will  be 
decomposed,  and  the  paper  will  be  blackened  by  the  nxluceil 
metal.  But  the  interesting  part  of  the  experiment  is  that 
the  blackening  will  be  more  intense  at  a  point  in  the  pro- 
longation of  the  spectrum,  which  is  entirely  in  the  dark. 
There  is  then  in  a  sunbeam, besides  light  and  hent.a  ray  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  former  by  a  prism,  which  pro- 
duces chemical  decomposition,  and  is  hence  called  the  chem- 
ical ray.  I  need"  scarcely  remark  that  it  is  this  my,  and  not 
that  of  light,  which  produces  the  picture  in  the  photo- 
graphic and  daguorrcan  processes. 
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Again;  it  is  well  known  that  if  wo  expose  a  diamond  for 
an  instant  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  then  convey  it  to 
a  dark  place,  wc  shall  sec  it  glow  with  a  pale  phosphorescent 
light;  but  this  effect,  long  familiar  as  it  has  been  to  tho 
natural  philosopher,  is  now  known  to  be  tho  result  of  an 
emanation  differing  in  some  essential  particulars  from  all 
the  other  emanations  which  we  have  mentioned.  To  prove 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  the  diamond  under  a  plate  of 
transparent  mica,  a  substance  which  transmits  freely  light, 
heat,  and  the  chemical  emanation.  This  will  screen  tho 
diamond;  and  the  glowing,  which  was  before  very  striking, 
will  not  now  be  produced.  That  this  effect  is  not  tho  re- 
sult of  the  absorption  of  a  ray  of  light  will  be  evident  when 
we  mention  the  fact  that  a  diamond  will  glow  when  placed 
under  a  thick  plate  of  smoky  quartz,  which  intercepts  both 
light  and  chemical  emanation,  but  freely  transmits  what 
is  denominated  the  phosphorogcnic  ray.  These  results  are 
all  in  accordance,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  constitution  of 
the  ffitherial  medium  which  we  have  presented. 

Light  and  heat  appear  to  differ  only  in  the  lengths  of  the 
waves,  which  become  shorter  and  more  intense  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  source  of  emanation  increases ;  though  in 
some  cases,  as  in  that  of  luminous  phosphorus  and  the  light 
of  the  glow  worm,  it  is  emitted  freely  from  bodies  of  low  tem- 
perature. It  is  possible  that  light  from  these  different  sources 
may  possess  different  physical  properties. 

Electricity. — The  phenomena  of  light,  of  heat,  of  the  chem- 
ical and  pho.sphorogcnic  emanations  have  all  been  referred 
to  vibrations  of  the  aetherial  medium,  and  all  the  facts  which 
have  tlius  far  been  observed  are  in  accordance  with  this  gen- 
eralization. The  question  however  naturally  arises  as  to 
what  explanation  wc  can  give  of  the  multiplied  and  various 
phenomena  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  us  in  con- 
nection with  the  changes  which  arc  taking  place  around 
us  in  nature,  or  which  exhibit  themselves  to  the  chemist 
and  physicist  in  their  investigations  of  the  minuter  re-ac- 
tions which  arc  brought  about  by  their  agency,  and  which 
are  classed  under  tho  general  name  of  electricity.    It  is  a 
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recognized  principle  of  philosophy  to  adopt  no  other  causes 
for  the  explanation  of  phenomena  than  are  true  and  suf- 
ficient; and  although  the  existence  of  the  retherial  medium 
may  by  some  be  doubted,  yet  to  me  it  appears  as  certtiin  as 
any  fact  can  be  which  rests  upon  inferences  drawn  from  oh- 
served  phenomena.  The  wave  motions  which  we  refer  to  it, 
and  which  exactly  agree  with  the  observed  facts,  arc  precisely 
such  as  are  produced  in  gross  matter  under  the  action  of  the 
laws  of  force  and  motion,  and  therefore  we  have  nearly  the 
same  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  this  diffused 
Bubstiince  as  in  that  of  gross  matter  itself.  Besides,  the  tend- 
ency of  science  is  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  to  which  eiTeets  urc  referred  as  causes.  We 
shall  therefore  jissume  that  the  oethorial  medium  is  also  the 
agent  by  which  the  phenomena  of  electricity  are  produced, 
but  the  facts  classed  under  tlie  head  of  electricity  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  of  wave-motions,  and  wc  must 
therefore  seek  for  some  other  probable  mechanical  action 
from  which  they  may  be  rationally  deduced. 

Electrical  phenomena  may  be  referred  to  two  great  classes, 
statical  and  dynamical,  or  such  us  appear  to  bo  produced  by 
the  repulsive  action  of  a  fluid  at  rest,  and  bj-^  the  same  fluid 
in  a  state  of  motion.  In  some  cases  we  have  action  at  a 
distance  on  surrounding  bodies  which  develop  new  and  per- 
manent properties  so  long  as  the  conditions  remain  the  same; 
and  in  other  cases  cflects  which  exactly  resemble  those  of  a 
transfer — not  of  a  property,  but  of  actual  substance,  from 
one  body  to  t]»e  other.  Now  these  phenomena  may  be  re- 
ferred to  an  accumulation  of  the  iethcrial  medium  in  one 
portion  of  space,  and  a  corresjionding  diminution  in  the 
adjacent  space.  If  the  particles  of  the  aitlierial  medium, 
when  thus  accumulated,  act  at  a  distance  on  other  portions 
of  tljo  same  medium  wo  shtdl  have  a  rational  exposition 
of  the  phenomena  of  statical  elecLricity;  and  in  the  restoni- 
tion  of  tlic  equil-ibriuin  of  tlie  medium,  or  in  its  return 
to  its  norma!  condition,  wo  have  a  [dnusible  cause  of  the 
dynamic  elFocts  belonging  to  the  sume  class.  But  liow  is 
this  disturbance   of  the  equilibrium  of   (lie  tetherial    me- 
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dium  produced?  The  answer  is,  by  the  agency  of  gross 
matter.  From  the  refraction  of  light  and  the  various  effects 
of  heat  we  must  infer  that  the  aetherial  medium  is  intimately 
connected  with  gross  matter;  and  although  the  latter  may 
move  in  it  w^ithout  disturbing  the  equilibrium,  yet  when 
two  pieces  of  gross  matter  are  rubbed  together  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  atoms  of  tlie  aetherial  medium  may  take  place 
on  the  one  and  a  deficiency  on  the  other.  According  to  this 
view  there  can  be  no  electrical  excitement  in  celestial  space; 
for  there  gross  matter  does  not  exist,  without  which  the 
medium  cannot  be  coerced  or  the  equilibrium  dbturbed. 
It  is  not  supposed,  in  accordance  with  this  hypothesis,  that 
there  is  nn  absolute  vacuum  produced  in  the  medium,  but 
that  a  condensation  exists  in  a  given  spot,  and  a  correspond- 
ing rarefaction  in  the  space  around  it  The  d^^ree  of  this 
condensation  and  rarefaction  may  be  exceedingly  slight 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  elastic  force  of  the  medium, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  essential  to  the  truth  of  the  hypothe- 
sis that  any  very  perceptible  changes  should  be  produced  in 
rays  of  light  passing  in  close  approximation  to  electrified 
bodies. 

This  hypothesis  is  adapted  to  the  theory  of  either  one  or 
two  fluids.  In  the  second  case  the  sethcrial  medium  must 
be  supposed  to  consist  of  two  kinds  of  atoms,  the  separa- 
tion of  which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  observed;  and 
in  the  first  that  it  consists  of  but  one  kind  of  atom,  and 
that  the  effects  observed  are  due  to  its  being  in  excess  in  one 
body,  and  in  deficiency,  at  the  same  time,  in  another. 

In  a  new  investigation  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar, 
by  the  author  of  this  essay,  the  facts  clearly  indicated  the 
transfer  of  a  fluid  from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  and  a  re- 
bound back  and  forward  several  times  in  succession,  until 
the  equilibrium  was  attained  by  a  series  of  diminishing 
oscillations. 

The  magnetic  phenomena  may  be  referred  to  an  assem- 
blage of  electrical  currents,  according  to  tlie  theory  of  Am- 
jwro,  or  to  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  setherial  atoms 
within  the  magnetic  body. 
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The  clectro-iuagnotic  plienoinona  uppoar  to  bo  ilue  to  the 
action  of  the  atoms  of  gross  matter  combined  with  that  of 
the  setherial  medium. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  an  exposition  of  the  facts  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  but  will  merely  point  out  one 
inference  from  the  hypothesis  we  have  given,  namely  that 
electricity  is  not  in  itself  a  primary  source  of  motion  or 
mechanical  energy,  tending  to  produce  change  by  a  kind  of 
spontaneity,  (as  is  frequently  sujtjioscd,)  but  is  the  effect  of 
a  disturbance  and  subsequent  restoration  of  an  equilibrium, 
which  disturbance  has  been  produced  by  the  application  of 
an  extraneous  force.  This  conclusion  may  also  be  arrived 
at,  without  reference  to  tlie  hypothesis,  from  the  study  of 
the  facts  themselves,  which  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
electrical  equilibrium  (wluUevef  may  be  its  nature)  is  never 
disturbed  by  its  own  action,  but  the  manifestation  is  always 
the  otrt-ct  of  tlie  application  of  some  other  power,  and  is  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  such  disturbing  cause. 

Ort/slalline  forms. — We  will  now  consider  the  grouping  of 
the  atoms  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  various 
properties  of  different  kinds  of  bodies.  When  the  atoms  of 
gross  matter  are  suffered  to  approach  each  other,  without 
disturbance  or  agitation,  and  from  an  aeriform  or  liquid 
condition  to  gradually  assume  the  solid  form,  they  e.xhibit 
beautiful  geometrical  figures,  familiarly  known  under  the 
name  of  crystals.  For  example  if  a  quantity  of  common 
salt  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the  liquid  bo  suffered  to 
ovajKirato  in  a  still  place,  beautiful  crystals  of  a  cubical  form 
will  be  found  in  the  vessel;  or  if  ordinary  saltpetre  be  di.s- 
solved  in  warm  water  and  sufl'ered  to  cool,  regular  six-sided 
crystals  will  bo  obtained.  If  these  crystals  bo  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder  and  again  dissolved  in  liot  water  tlie 
same  result  will  again  be  produced,  provided  the  liquid  bo 
not  in  excess. 

The  most  intci-csting  illustration  of  crystallography  to 
tlie  meteorologist  is  that  oxhibitetl  in  snow  and  hoar  frost. 
These  generally  consist  of  stellar  figures  in  one  iilane,  with 
ray.s  and  branches  of  rays,  all  making  angles  of  00°  with 
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each  other, and  under  difTerent  conditionsof  U>e  ntmosphcro 
are  exceedingly  varied  and  beautiful.  To  explain  those 
figures  in  a  general  way  let  us  suppose  three  separate  utoms 
to  be  within  the  sphere  of  mutual  attraction  and  free  to 
move;  they  will  approach  until  they  come  within  the  sphere 
of  repulsion,  and  will  then  evidently  be  found  in  the  same 
plane  at  the  angular  points  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  since 
each  must  be  at  the  same  distance  from  each  of  the  other 
two.  If  a  fourth  atom  bo  suffered  to  approach  in  the  same 
manner  it  will  also  arrange  itself  at  an  equal  distance 
from  each  of  the  three  others  at  the  apex  of  a  regular  tri- 
angular pyramid  of  equal  and  similar  faces.  The  next 
symmetrical  arrangement  which  could  take  place  would  be 
in  case  a  fifth  atom  were  added;  and  if  this  were  situate*! 
on  the  other  side  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  a  regular  six- 
sided  figure  would  result.  Wo  see  from  these  examples 
that  regular  geometrical  forms  arc  the  necessary  eflTuct  of 
tlie  undisturbed  grouping  of  the  atoms,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decluce  all  the  facts  from  considerations  as  simple  as 
those  we  have  given  above.  To  adapt  tlie  hypothesis  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  we  are  obliged  to  assume  that  crystalline 
forms  are  not  the  result  of  the  approximations  of  single  atoms, 
but  of  molecules  of  more  or  less  complicated  structure. 

Though  the  exact  represonlalion  of  the  groupings  of  par- 
ticles of  differentkinds  of  matter  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  a  number  of  investigators,  the  llicory  is  still  in  a  very 
imperfect  condition.  It  oilers  liowover  a  rich  liarvcst  for 
scientific  culture,  and  a  number  of  interesting  conclusions 
liave  been  clcduced  from  tlie  crysUillograjihic  study  of  bodies, 
particularly  by  M.  Gaudiu.  Wo  are  obliged  to  suppose  that 
the  primary  molecules  wliich  enter  into  crystals  are  tbem- 
selvc;?  of  a  geometrical  Hhape,  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  whicli  Ihoy  are  composed,  and  such  forms 
arc  callod  the  primitive  forms  of  tlio  crystalline  molecules. 
These  primitive  nioleeulcs  vary  in  form  and  size,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  and  they  vary  also  in  these  rcspecLs,  in  some 
casusof  their eombiuntions.  If  the  twosalte  we  mentioned  in 
the  fummcnceracnt  of  lliis  division  of  our  subject — namely, 
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saltpetre  and  eonimon  salt — be  dissolved  t(»pjotlH'r  in  a  .suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water,  and  tlio  li(|uid  be  aulFered  gradu- 
ally to  evaporate,  they  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
vessel  in  separate  crystals.  The  cubes  of  common  salt  can 
readily  be  distinguished  from  the  long-sided  prisms  of  salt- 
petre, and  when  these  are  chemically  analyzed,  each  is  found 
to  be  exclusively  composed  of  its  respective  substance.  Not 
a  single  atom  of  the  saltpetre  is  found  in  the  crystal  of  salt, 
nor  one  of  the  latter  in  the  former.  The  same  effect  takes 
place  if  magnesia  and  salt|M3tre  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
the  solution  bo  suffered  to  cool.  Tiie  case  however  is  al- 
together different  whcu  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate 
of  nickel  or  sulphate  of  zinc  arc  crystallized  together,  from 
the  same  solution.  T]»e  .separation  of  the  two  substances 
does  not  take  place  as  in  the  former  instance;  the  individual 
crystals  formed  will  contain  both  sulphate  of  zinc  and  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  nickel  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  this  in  every  po.ssiblo  proportion,  according 
to  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  salts  in  solution.  Now  if 
we  compare  a  cr3'stal  of  sul[)ltate  of  mnguo-sia  with  a  crystal 
of  sulphate  of  nickel,  we  find  they  have  identically  the  same 
crystalline  form:  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  their 
angles,  edges,  or  solid  angles.  And  since  a  large  cr3-stal  is 
built  up  of  an  aggregation  of  simall  ones  of  tho  same  form, 
it  is  evident  that  the  primitive  molecule  of  sulphate  of  nickel 
must  have  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia; and  therefore  that  in  f<jrming  a  large  crystal  they 
may  be  mingled  together  in  tho  way  wo  have  just  described, 
provided  they  arc  of  the  same  size,  or  pcriiaps  some  multiple 
of  the  same  size,  for  it  is  evident  that.it  wuuM  be  iuipossiUIo 
to  build  a  wall  of  syinmetricul  sLructuie  with  brifLs  of  dif- 
ferent angular  forms  and  size?,  since  the  parts  would  not  fit 
or  exactly  fill  the  spaces.  We  must  therefore  conclude  thai 
though  the  ultimate  atoms  of  borlies  may  be  .sitherical,  tho 
grouj)ings  of  them,  whiLli  form  the  primitive  crystallizing 
molecules,  are  of  different  geometrical  shapes  and  sizes. 

The  atomic  weights  or  combinivf/  propoHions. — Though  tho 
primordial  atoms  may  all  be  of  the  same  weight  and  size, 
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and  the  different  kinds  of  matter  the  result  of  the  diflfcrent 
forms  in  which  thoy  are  grouped,  yet  in  the  present  state  of 
science  there  are  sixty-one  substances  which  are  classed  by 
the  chemist  as  simple  bodies,  and  which  must  continue  thus 
to  be  classed  until  they  shall  be  actually  de-coraposed  into 
two  or  more  separate  components.  If  these  bodies  consist  of 
elementary  atoms,  or  of  groups  of  atoms,  always  of  the  same 
number  and  form,  it  will  follow  that  all  combinations  of 
them  will  take  place  in  definite  and  fixed  proportions.  For 
example,  it  is  known  that  one  part  of  hydrogen  by  weight 
unites  with  eight  parts  of  oxj'gen  to  form  water,  and  this 
liquid,  whenever  found,  always  contains  the  same  propor- 
tion of  these  ingredients.  But  there  is  another  compound 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  which  the  components  are  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  sixteen,  and  this  result  is  precisely  that 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  theory  of 
atomic  combination.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  atom  of  hydro- 
gen weigh  one,  (for  instance,  one  millionth  of  a  grain,) 
and  the  atoms  of  oxygen  eight,  (eight  millionths,)  then 
any  amount  of  combination  will  have  the  same  proportion. 
The  combinations  then  will  be  one  to  eight,  one  to  sixteen, 
and  if  another  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist, 
it  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty-four.  In  the  first 
instance,*it  is  one  atom  to  one;  in  the  next,  of  one  atom  to 
two;  in  the  third  case,  it  would  be  one  atom  to  three.  This 
is  also  beautifully  shown  in  the  union  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, of  which  there  are  five  diflbrent  compounds,  as  exhibited 
in  the  accompanying  table. 


Names  of  Compounds. 


Protoxide  of  nitrogen  (nitrous  oxide) 
Binoxidc  of  nitrogen  (nitric  oxide)  — 

Hvponitrous  acid 

Nitrous  acid 

Nitric  acid 


Weight. 


N. 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


8 
16 
24 
82 
40 


BUio. 


N. 
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A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  the  justioo  of  tho  itMuark 
of  M.  Dumas,  that  granting  uiatter  to  W  atomic  it  mast 
necessarily  combine  as  it  is  found  to  ilo  in  thi<  instaiKv. 
We  refer  to  any  work  oil  chemistry  for  a  tabic  of  atomic 
weights,  and  shall  only  give  hci^  those  of  the  atoms  which 
form  the  principal  part  of  animal  and  vc^^table  bodies, 
namely,  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen : 

Atomic  weight. 

Hrdrogea  .... 1 

Carbon 6 

Nitrogen H 

To  these,  in  lesser  quantities,  are  added  sulphur.  IG:  phos- 
phorus, 32.  We  may  say  therefore  tiiat  the  whole  atomic 
system  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology  tlcpotiils  princi- 
pally on  the  four  numbers  1,  6,  7.  S.  Wherever  the  sub- 
stances above  mentioned  are  found  in  combination  in  any 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  they  always  combine  ac- 
cording to  these  numbers,  or  multiples  of  them — ^a  statement 
which  contains  in  a  single  line  a  truth  of  the  widest  signifi- 
cance; which  has  rendered  chemistry  an  almost  mathcniat- 
ical  science,  and  its  applications  to  agriculture  an  art  of  the 
highest  value  and  yet  of  comparatively  easy  attain  mcnt.  To 
facilitate  still  more  the  use  of  this  generalization,  the  atoms 
are  expressed  in  abbreviated  language.  Thus  water  is  rep- 
resented by  HO — that  is,  cue  atom  of  hydrogen,  1,  and  one 
of  oxygen,  8,  making  nine  for  the  weight  of  the  liquid. 
Two  atoms  of  water  would  bo  represented  by  2  IIO;  car- 
bonic acid  by  CO,,  or  one  atom  of  carbon,  6,  and  two  atoms 
of  oxygen,  16;  making  for  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid  22. 
Nitric  acid  is  represented  by  NOj,  and  ammonia  by  NH,,  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia  by  NOj-|-NH,;  indicating,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  five  atoms  of  oxygen  and  one  atom  of 
nitrogen,  and  in  that  of  ammonia,  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
to  one  of  nitrogen.  The  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  this 
notation  is  easy,  while  the  use  of  it  is  exceedingly  convenient. 

Atomic  volumes. — The  spheres  of  repulsion  of  different 
chemical  atoms,  or  rather  molecules,  are  probably  different; 
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and  as  wo  may  consider  thcso  spheres  as  constituting  tlio  sine 
of  tlio  uioms,  in  rofcrence  to  the  spaco  which  thoy  c»ccupy  in 
combination,  their  maguitudus  muy  bo  calculated  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whellier  any  similarity  can  bo  found  in 
the  pro{>crtie3  and  action  of  bodies  having  equal  atomic  vol- 
umes. To  explain  how  this  may  bo  done,  let  us  suppose  wo 
wish  to  know  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  given  volume  of 
matter  of  which  the  whole  weight  is  known,  and  also  tho 
weight  of  a  single  atom ;  we  shall  then  evidently  have  tho 
rLHiuiroil  number  of  atoms  by  dividing  tho  weight  of  the  ono 
atom  into  the  weight  of  the  whole.  Now  if  we  know  the 
number  of  atoms  in  a  body  of  given  size,  we  can  find  the 
sVio  of  each  atom  by  dividing  the  bulk  of  the  whole  by  tlie 
number  of  atoms;  but  since  wo  can  only  ascertain  relative 
atomic  weights  and  volumes,  we  suppose  the  volume  of  tho 
ma^  to  bo  unity,  and  tho  weight  of  the  same  to  be  the  spe- 
cific gravity,  or  weight  relatively  to  that  of  water.  If  we  then 
divide  tho  atomic  weight  into  the  specific  gravity,  we  shall 
have  the  relative  number  of  atoms;  and  if  wo  divide  this 
nuiiibor  into  1,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  invert  tho  frac- 
tion iuid  divide  the  atomic  weiglit  by  tho  specific  gravity, 
we  shall  have  the  relative  atomic  volume.  We  find  in  this 
way  that  there  arc  groups  of  .siniplo  bodies  having  nearly 
tlie  same  utomic  volume,  ajid  lliat,  when  crystallized  in  the 
same  form,  ono  may  bo  substituted  for  tho  other, giving  rise 
to  compounds  of  siraihir  forms,  and  in  some  coses  of  similar 
properties,  though  of  diiru'rent  ehomical  constitution;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  didcrences  in  tho  grouping  of  tho 
same  atoms  bodies  may  be  formed  having  entirely  different 
projiertic'S. 

It  fre<[ncnily  happens  that  in  the  union  of  different  bodies 
in  tho  gaseous  state  a  condensation  takes  place,  and  tho 
vulinnc  of  the  compound  molecule  is  not  equal  to  the  sum 
uf  the  volumes  of  iitoms  of  wliich  it  is  composed;  and  in 
other  cases  the  reverse  oflfect  has  place,  and  an  expansion  is 
the  result. 

The  following  table,  from  Faraday's  lectures,*  exhibits  tho 

*[Tlie  subject  mnttcr  of  a  coiifisc  of  Six  Lectiirca  on  tho  non-meUHio 
Eloiiionts.     Loct.  iv. — Nitrogen;  p.  2015.     lOino.     LouJun.     1853.] 
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combinatiou  oi  volumes  to  illustrate  this  subject.  In  tJiis 
the  volume  of  nitrogen,  N,  is  considered  ivs  unity,  and  that 
of  oxygen  as  half  unity : 

lybte  ahowinff  the  grouping  of  elements  in  xxirioua  nitrogen  compounds,  and 
the  difference  m  quality,  effected  by  comlfinatioH, 


IT  I  °  I  O 


u 


K      H      e      H 

w     Q  1  a  [a 

Qua,  inodorous,  sweet,  inactive.  ,  ,  [Nitrous  oxide.] 
Oac,  colurlesa,  in»oluble,  oxidiiiog.  .  [Nitric  oxide.] 

Liquid,  acid,  unstable [Ilyponitrous  acid.] 

Gas  or  liquid,  colored,  acid,  soluble.    [Nitrous  acid.] 
Liquid,  acid,  colorless,  corrosiTe.  .  .  .  [Nitric  aoid.] 

Gas,  alkaline [Ammonia.] 

Liquid,  detonating [Chloride  of  Nitrogen.] 

Solid,  detonating [Iodide  of  Nitrogen.] 

Oa«,  combustible,  odorous,  poisoDous.  .  [Cyanogen.] 


One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  chemical  combination  of 
bodies  is  the  neutralization,  iu  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
their  attractions.  Thus  sulphuric  acid  and  quick-lime, 
which  have  a  ftovvorful  attraction  for  other  substances,  and 
are  therefore  highly  corrosive,  when  united  form  "  plaster  of 
Paris,"  a  neutral,  inert  substance.  An  analogous  result  takes 
place  when  the  north  and  south  poles  of  two  magnets  of  equal 
power  are  brought  into  contact;  if  they  are  not  of  equal 
power,  a  residual  action  will  bo  left  in  one.  In  a  similar 
manner  two  electrified  gla-sis  balls,  the  one  plus  and  the 
other  minus,  both  when  separate  attract  the  surrounding 
objects;  but  when  brought  into  proximity,  they  rush  into 
contact,  and  neutralize  one  another's  attraction.  This  fact 
distinguishes  chemical  attraction  from  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, in  which  there  is  no  neutralization  of  tliis  kind,  and 
refers  the  former  to  that  condition  of  the  fetherial  medium 
called  electric,  in  which  it  probably  exists  in  strata  of  difl'cr- 
ent  densities  around  each  separate  molecule.    The  facts  in 
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referencv  to  this  point  liavo  been  clussoU  under  the  head  of 
eloctro-chemistry;  and  in  this  case,  aa  in  every  other  sub- 
division of  our  general  suhjoct,  we  have  merely  indicated  a 
group  of  phenomena,  each  of  wliich  has  occupied  tho  atten- 
tion of  a  number  of  scientists,  and  in  some  cases  during  a 
long  terra  of  years. 

Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  tho  physical  qualities 
of  bodies  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  their  elements,  or 
in  other  words  upon  their  chemical  composition ;  but  a  great 
many  substances  have  been  discovered  composed  of  the  samw 
elements  in  the  same  relative  proportion  and  yet  exhibiting 
physical  and  chemical  properties  entirely  distinct  one  from  tho 
other.  For  example,  according  to  Licbig,  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, tlie  essence  of  lemon,  oil  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  oil  of  rose- 
mary, oil  of  juniper,  and  many  others  differing  widely  from 
each  other  in  their  odor,  in  their  medicinal  etTects,  in  their 
boiling  points,  in  their  specific  gravities,  all  contain  tho  same 
elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  in  precisely  tho  same 
proportion.  Tho  crystal! ize<l  part  of  tho  oil  of  roses,  a  vol- 
atile solid,  of  which  tho  delicious  fragrance  is  so  highly 
esteemed,  is  a  compound  body  containing  exactly  the  samo 
elements  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  gas  employed 
in  lighting  our  streets. 

Such  bodies  are  called  isomeric  (literally,  of  cqualparls),  and 
the  phenomena  are  classed  under  the  head  of  isomerism. 
These  remarkable  facts  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  tho 
different  groupings  of  the  atoms.  They  exhibit  as  it  were 
the  economy  of  Nature  in  producing  the  most  multiform 
effects  from  combinations  of  the  simplest  principles,  and 
almost  revive  in  us  the  dreams  of  tho  alchemists  relative  to 
the  transmut^'ition  of  matter. 

Combinations  of  this  kind  are  generally  of  a  very  unstable 
character  and  the  atoms  can  sometimes  be  made  to  change 
their  positions  l>y  an  iuijiulso  from  without,  or  by  tho  addi- 
tion of  heat,  and  to  combine  again,  forming  other  substances 
having  entirely  different  properties. 

The  changes  we  have  mentioned  are  those  of  bodies  which 
are  formed  of  groups  of  many  chemical  atoms;  but  a  fact  of 
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a  similar  character  has  been  observed  with  refertnce  to  l>odics 
belonging  to  the  class  which  the  chemist  calls  simple  or 
elementary,  because  they  have  not  as  yet  been  dt^omposed. 
Of  these  bodies  we  may  mention  oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus.  They  all  assume  under  certain  conditions 
entirely  diflferent  properties  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to 
lose  their  identity.  Oxygen,  when  exposed  to  a  series  of 
sparks  of  electricity,  is  converted  into  a  substance  called 
ozone,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter.  Sul- 
phur, exposed  to  a  temperature  of  226"  F..  is  melted,  and  if 
maintained  in  fusion  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  o'lK)", 
and  then  suddenly  thrown  into  water,  will  be  found  to  liave 
suffered  no  change;  if  however  the  fusion  be  continued 
above  300°,  the  material  bec-omes  black  and  almost  s<jlid, 
and  if  it  now  be  poured  into  water  it  maintains  its  dark 
color,  and  assumes  a  consistence  of  heated  glue  or  softened 
India  rubber.  In  this  condition  its  medical  and  other  prop- 
erties are  changed.  Sulphur  is  also  capable  of  assuming  two 
different  crystalline  forms  belonging  to  two  primitive  classes 
entirely  distinct.  Phosphorus  undergoes  a  similar  change, 
and  chlorine;  after  exposure  to  the  light,  exhibits  new  prop- 
erties. Phenomena  of  this  kind  are  classel  under  the  head 
of  aUotropism  (literally,  of  another  turn  oTjaahion). 

Organic  Molecules. 

The  groups  of  atoms  which  we  have  thus  far  been  con- 
sidering are  principally  those  which  have  been  formed 
under  the  influence  of  what  is  calle«J  the  chemical  force,  and 
result  from  the  ordinary  attraction  of  the  aiorns.  These  are 
comparatively  simple  groups;  but  theie  is  another  class  of 
groups  of  atoms  of  a  much  more  complex  character,  which 
are  formed  of  new  combinations  of  the  ordinary  atoms 
under  the  influence,  or  (we  may  sayj  <lireci;on  of  that  myste- 
rious principle  called  the  vital  force.  We  are  able  to  con- 
struct a  cr\-stal  of  alum  from  its  elements  bv  combiuinf'  -ul- 
phur,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  [Xftassium,  and  aluminuni;  but 
the  chemist  has  not  yet  Ixren  found  who  can  make  an  atom 
of  sugar  from  the  elements  of  which  it  is  coinj-osed.    He  can 
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readily  decompose  it  into  its  constituents,  but  it  is  impossible 
80  to  arrange  the  atoms  artificially,  as  in  tJ>e  ordinary  cases 
of  chemical  manipulation,  to  produce  a  substance  in  any 
respect  similar  to  sugar.  When  the  attempt  is  made,  the 
atoms  arrange  themselves  spontaneously  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  simpler  and  smaller  groups  or  molecules  than  is  found 
in  sugar,  which  is  conii)OScd  of  molecules  of  high  order,  eacli 
containing  no  less  than  45  atoms  of  carbon  oxygon  and 
hydrogen. 

The  organic  molecules,  (or  atoms,  as  they  are  called)  are 
built  up  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  principle,  from  infe- 
rior groups  of  simple  elements.  These  organic  molecules  are 
first  produced  in  the  leaves  of  the  plant  under  the  influence 
of  light,  and  subsequently  go  through  various  changes  in 
connection  with  the  vital  process.  After  they  are  once  formed 
in  this  way,  they  maybe  combined  and  re-combined  by  dif- 
ferent processes  in  the  laboratory,  and  a  great  variety  of  new 
compounds  artificially  produced  from  thorn. 

But  what  is  this  vit^nl  princi[>le  which  thus  transcends  the 
sagacity  of  the  chemist  and  produces  grou[)s  of  atoms  of  a 
complexity  far  exceoding  his  pn'sont  .'^kill?  It  is  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  vital  force";  but  since  the 
compoumls  which  are  produced  under  its  influence  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  hiws  as  those  produced  by  the  ordinary  chem- 
ical forces,  though  differing  in  complexity ;  and  since  in  pass- 
ing from  an  unstnblc  to  a  more  stable  eonditton  in  the  form 
of  smaller  groups  they  exijibit,  as  will  be  rendered  highly 
probable  hereafter,  an  energy  just  equivalent  to  the  power 
exerted  by  t!ie  sunbeam  under  whose  influence  they  arc 
produced,  it  is  more  rational  to  suppose  that  they  are  the 
result  of  the  ordinary  ehemii;al  forces  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  what  we  prefer  to  call  the  vital  principle. '  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  force,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  or 
in  that  in  which  we  confine  tliis  expression  to  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  with  wliicli  material  atoms  appear  to  bo  pri- 
marily emlovved.  It  does  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
stricted and  uniform  laws  which  govern  the  forces  of  inert 
matter,  but  with  fore-thought,  making  provision  far  in  ad- 
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vanoe  of  a  f>resenl  condition  for  the  future  development  of 
organs  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  reproduction,  and  of  all  the 
varied  parts  which  constitute  the  ingenious  machinery  of  a 
living  being.  Matter  without  the  vital  influence  may  be 
compared  in  its  condition  to  stoam,  which  undirectwl  is  suf- 
fered to  expend  its  power  in  producing  mechanical  effects  on 
the  air  and  other  urljacent  bodies,  marke<l  with  no  special 
indications  of  design;  while  matter  under  its  influence  may 
be  likened  to  steam  under  the  directing  superintendence  of 
an  engineer,  which  is  made  to  construct  complex  machinery 
and  to  perform  other  work  indicative  of  a  directing  intelli- 
gence. Vital'dif,  thus  viewed,  gives  startling  evidence  of  the 
immediate  presence  of  a  direct,  divine,  an<l  spiritual  essence, 
operating  with  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature,  but  being  in 
itself  entirely  distinct  from  them. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  absolutely  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  equivalency  of  heat  and 
the  correlation  of  the  ordinary  physical  forces.  Among  the 
latter,  vitality  has  no  place,  and  it  knows  no  subjection  to  the 
laws  b}'  wliich  they  are  governed. 

All  the  constituents  of  organic  bodies  are  formed  of  organic 
molecules,  and  as  we  have  said,  arc  of  great  complexity 
and  arc  readily  disturbed  and  resolved  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  lesser  groups.  Thus  the  constitution  of  cane  sugar  is 
represented  by  C,j,  Hj^  0,„  making  in  all  45  atoms.  Organic 
bodies  are  therefore  in  what  may  be  called  a  state  of  power, 
or  of  tottering  equilibrium,  like  a  stone  poised  on  a  pillar, 
which  the  slightest  jar  will  overturn,  they  are  ready  to  rush 
into  closer  union  with  the  least  disturbing  force.  In  this 
implo  fact  is  the  explanation  of  the  whole  phenomena  of 
srmentation,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by  yeast  and  other 
botlics,  which  being  theni-selvea  in  a  state  of  change,  over- 
turn the  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  organic  molecules  and 
resolve  them  into  other  and  more  stable  compounds.  Fer- 
mentation then  simply  consists  in  the  running  down  of  or- 
mic  molecules  from  one  stage  to  another,  changing  their 
^constitution,  and  at  last  arriving  at  a  neutral  slate.  There 
is  however  one  fact  in  connection  with  the  running  down  of 
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the  organic  molecules  wliicli  deserves  particular  attention, 
namely,  that  it  must  always  be  accompanietl  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  power  or  energy,  witli  u  disturbance  of  the  tethe- 
rial  equilibrium  in  the  form  of  heat,  sometimes  even  of  light, 
or  perhaps  of  the  chemical  force,  or  of  that  of  the  nervous 
energy,  in  whatever  form  of  motion  the  latter  may  consist. 
It  is  IV general  truth  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  that  whenever  two  atoms  enter 
into  more  inlitiuitc  union,  heat  or  some  form  of  motive 
power,  is  always  generated.  It  may  however  bo  again  inJ- 
mediately  expended  in  cfTecting  a  change  in  the  surround- 
ing matter,  or  it  may  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  one  of 
the  radiant  emanations. 

Balance  of  Nature. — The  term  balance  of  organic  nature 
was  first  applied,  wo  think,  by  Dumas  to  express  the  rela- 
tions between  mutter  forming  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
the  same  matter  in  an  inert  condition.  We  shall  apply  the 
term  "balance  of  nature"  in  a  more  extended  sense,  and  in- 
clude within  it  the  balance  of  power,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
formations of  matter.  The  amount  of  matter  in  the  visible 
universe  is  su]>posed  to  remain  the  same,  though  it  is  subject 
to  various  transformations,  and  ajjpears  under  various  forms, 
— now  buiU  up  into  organic  molecules,  and  now  again  resolved 
into  the  simplo  inorganic  compounds.  The  carbon  and  other 
materials  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the  plant  is  given  back  to 
the  atmosphere  by  tlie  decaying  organisms,  and  thus  what 
may  be  called  a  constant  balance  is  preserved.  But  this 
balance  (if  wo  may  so  call  it)  does  not  alone  pertain  to  the 
matter,  but  also  to  the  energy  which  is  employed  in  produc- 
ing these  changes.  It  may  disa])pear  for  a  while,  or  may 
be  locked  uj*  in  tlie  plant  or  the  animalj  but  is  again  des- 
tined to  appear  in  another  form  and  to  exert  its  effects  per- 
haps in  distant  parts  of  celestial  space. 

To  give  precision  to  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  let  us 
su[)po.sG  that  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  matter  which  now 
forms  a  thin  pellicle  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  removed 
— that  nothing  remained  but  the  germs  of  fntnre  organisms 
buried  in  the  soil  and  ready  to  bo  doveJoped  wlieii  the  proper 
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influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  thcni.  Lot  us  further 
suppose  the  sun  to  cease  giving  emanations  of  any  kind  into 
space.  The  radiation  from  the  earth,  uncomj>ensated  by 
impulses  from  the  sun,  would  soon  reduce  the  temperature 
of  every  part  of  the  surface  to  at  least  00°  below  zero ;  all  the 
matter  and  liquid  substances  capable  of  being  frozen  would 
be  reduced  to  a  solid  state ;  the  air  would  cease  to  move,  and 
universal  stillness  and  silence  would  prevail. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  sun  were  to  give  forth  rays 
of  heat  alone;  these  would  radiate  in  every  direction  from 
the  celestial  orb,  and  an  exceedingly  small  jx>rtion  of  them, 
in  comparison  with  the  whole,  would  impinge  against  the 
surface  of  our  distant  planet,  would  melt  the  ice  first  on  the 
equator,  then  on  the  more  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  finally  their  genial  influence  would  bo  felt 
at  the  poles.  The  air  would  be  unequally  rarefied  in  the 
different  zones,  the  winds  would  again  be  called  forth,  vapor 
would  rise  from  the  ocean,  clouds  would  be  formed,  rain 
would  descend,  and  storms  and  tempests  would  resume  their 
sway. 

If  the  sun  should  again  intermit  its  radiation  all  these 
motions  would  gradually  diminish  and  after  a  time  entirely 
cease;  the  heat  given  to  the  eartli  would  in  part  be  rotaincil 
for  awhile,  but  in  time  would  be  expended  ;  the  water  would 
slowly  give  out  its  latent  heat  and  bo  again  converted  into 
ice.  Something  of  this  kind  takes  place  in  the  northern  aud 
southern  parts  of  the  earth  during  the  diflorent  periods  of 
summer  and  winter.  Since  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year,  it  follows  that  all  the 
excess  of  heat  of  summer  received  from  the  sun  is  given  off 
in  winter,  and  hence  the  impulses  from  this  huninar)'  whicli 
constitute  all  the  energy  producing  the  changes  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  merely  lingL'ring  awhile,  are  again  sent 
forth  into  celestial  space,  changed  it  may  be  in  fonn,  but 
not  in  the  amount  of  their  power.  The  solar  vibrations  have 
lost  none  of  tlirir  energy,  for  the  wat(?r  has  n'tnrned  to  the 
state  of  ice,  and  the  surface  of  the  earlli  is  again  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  before  it  received  the  solar  impulse. 
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The  energy  of  the  solar  vibrations  communicated  to  the  ice 
modifies  its  cohesion,  converting  it  into  the  liquid  state, 
nnd  the  ice  again  becoming  solid  gives  out  the  simie  amount 
of  heat  in  a  less  energetic  form.  Even  the  motive  power  of 
the  wind  is  expended  by  the  friction  of  its  particles  in  pro- 
ducing ft  portion  of  the  heat  which  gave  rise  to  its  motion, 
and  this  also  is  radiated  into  celestial  space. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  inquiry  relates  to 
the  etTects  which  the  radiation  alone  of  heat  from  the  sun 
would  have  on  the  vegetable  germs  buried  in  the  soil.  If 
these  germs  wore  enclosed  in  sacs  filled  with  starch  and  other 
organic  ingredients,  stored  away  for  the  future  use  of  the 
y<mng  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tuber  of  tlie  potato,  or  tlie 
ilcsliy  part  of  the  bean,  as  soon  as  the  sun  penetrated  beneath 
the  surface  in  sufficient  degree  to  give  mobility  to  the  com- 
plex organic  molecules  of  which  these  materials  consist,  (the 
proper  degree  of  moisture  also  supposed  to  be  present,)  ger- 
mination would  commence.  The  young  plant  would  begin 
to  be  developed,  would  strike  a  rootlet  downward  into  the 
earth,  and  elevate  a  stem  towards  the  surface  furnished  with 
incipient  leaves.  The  growth  would  continue  until  all  the 
organic  matter  in  tlie  tuber  or  sac  was  exhausted;  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  plant  would  then  cease,  and  in  a 
short  time  decay  would  commence. 

But  let  us  dwell  a  few  minutes  longer  on  the  condition  of 
the  plant  and  the  tuber  before  the  downward  action  becomes 
the  subject  of  consideration.  If  we  examine  the  condition  of 
the  potato  which  was  buried  in  the  earth,  we  shall  find  re- 
maining of  it  nothing  but  the  skin,  which  will  probably  con- 
tain a  portion  of  water.  What  has  become  of  tlie  starch  and 
other  matter  which  originally  filled  this  large  sac?  If  wo 
examine  the  .soil  which  surrounded  the  potato,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  starch  has  been  absorbed  by  it;  nnd  the  answer 
which  will  therefore  naturally  be  suggested  is,  that  it  has 
been  transformed  unto  the  material  of  the  new  plant,  and  it 
was  for  this  purpose  originally  stored  away.  But  this, 
though  in  part  correct,  is  not  the  whole  truth;  for  if  we 
weigh  a  potato  prior  to  germination,  and  weigh  the  young 
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plant  afterward  we  shall  find  that  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  contained  in  the  latter  is  but  a  fraction  of  that  which 
was  originally  contained  in  the  former.  We  can  account  in 
this  way  for  the  disappearance  of  a  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  sac,  which  has  evidently  formed  the  pabulum  of  tlie 
young  plant.  But  here  we  may  stop  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion: By  what  jX)wer  was  the  young  plant  built  up  of  the 
molecules  of  starch  ?  The  answer  would  probably  be,  by  the 
exertion  of  the  vital  force;  but  we  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  vitality  is  a  directing  principle,  and  not  a  mechanical 
power,  the  expenditure  of  which  does  work.  The  conclusion 
to  which  we  would  arrive  will  probably  now  be  anticipated. 
The  portion  of  the  organic  molecules  of  the  starch,  &c.,  of 
the  tuber,  as  yet  unaccounted  for,  has  run  down  into  inor- 
ganic matter,  or  has  entered  again  into  combination  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  in  this  running  down,  and  union 
with  the  oxygen,  has  evolved  the  power  necessary  to  the 
organization  of  the  new  plant. 

If  we  examine  the  skin  of  a  potato,  we  shall  find  it  perfo- 
rated by  innumerable  holes,  through  which  the  oxygen 
penetrates  into  the  interior  to  enter  into  combination  with 
the  starch,  (or  in  other  words,  to  burn  it  by  a  slow  combus- 
tion,) and  through  which  the  carbonic  acid  and  vapor  of  water 
again  find  their  way  into  the  atmosphere.  We  see  from  this 
view  that  the  starch  and  nitrogenous  materials,  in  which 
the  germs  of  plants  are  imbedded,  have  two  functions  to 
fulfil;  the  one  to  supply  the  pabulum  of  the  new  plant,  and 
the  other  to  furnish  the  power  by  which  the  transformation 
is  effected,  the  latter  being  as  essential  as  the  former.  In 
the  erection  of  a  house,  the  application  of  mechanical  power 
is  required  as  much  as  a  supply  of  ponderable  materials. 

But  to  return  to  our  first  supposition.  We  have  said  (and 
the  assertion  is  in  accordance  with  accurate  observation)  that 
the  plant  would  cease  to  increase  in  weight  under  the  mere 
influence  of  heat,  however  long  continued,  after  the  tuber 
was  exhausted.  Some  slight  changes  might  indeed  take 
place;  a  small  portion  of  pabulum  might  be  absorbed  from 
the  earth ;  or  one  part  of  the  plant  might  commence  to  decay, 
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and  thus  furnish  nourishment  to  the  remaining  parts;  but 
changes  of.tl»is  kind  would  be  uiinulv,  and  liio  plant,  under 
the  influence  of  heat  alone,  would  in  a  short  time  cease  to 

exist. 

Let  us  next  suppose  tho  sun  to  commenco  emitting  ra)*s 
of  light,  in  addition  to  those  of  heat  These,  impinging 
against  tho  earth,  wouhl  probably  produce  some  effects  of  a 
physical  character;  but  what  these  effects  would  be  we  arc 
unable,  at  tho  present  time,  fully  to  say.  We  infer  however 
that  the  light,  not  immediately  reflected  into  space,  would 
bo  annihilated;  but  this  could  not  take  place  without  cora- 
niuuicating  motion  to  other  matter.  It  would  probably  be 
transformed  into  waves  of  heat  of  feeble  intensity. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  in  addition  to  heat  and  light,  the 
chemical  rays  to  be  sent  forth  from  the  sun.  These  would 
also  produce  various  physical  changes,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  would  be  in  regard  to  the  plant. 

The  carbnuic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  in  contact  with  the 
expanding  surface  of  the  young  leaves,  would  be  absorbed 
by  tho  water  in  tlioir  pores,  and  in  this  condition  would  bo 
decomposed  by  the  vibrating  impulses  which  constitute  the 
chemical  emanation.  The  atoms  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  of 
whicli  the  carbonic  acid  is  composed,  would  be  forcibly  sepa- 
rated; the  atoms  of  oxygen  would  be  liberated  in  the  form 
of  gas,  and  the  carbon  be  absorbed  to  build  up,  under  tlie 
directing  influence  of  vitality,  tho  woody  structure  of  tho 
plant.  In  this  condition  the  pabulum  of  the  plant  is  prin- 
cipally furnished  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  while  tho 
impulses  of  the  chemical  ray  furnish  the  primary  power  by 
which  the  de-composition  and  the  other  changes  are  effected. 
This  is  the  general  form  of  the  piocess,  leaving  out  of  view 
minute  chaiigcs,actions,and  re-actions,  which  must  t«ke  place 
in  the  course  of  organization. 

All  the  material  of  which  a  tree  is  built  up,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  comparatively  small  portion  which  remains 
after  it  has  been  Inirnt,  and  constitutes  tho  ash,)  is  derived 
from  the  atniosj)herc.  Tliat  this  is  so  can  bo  proved  by 
growing  a  plant  in  perfectly  pure  flint  sand,  to  which  a 
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minute  quantity  of  foreign  substance  is  ikMciI,  and  sprink- 
ling with  distilloil  water.  In  this  ca-so  the  plani  will  yield 
the  usual  aniouut  of  carbon  or  charcoal,  although  tliere  was 
none  in  the  soil  in  which  it  grew. 

In  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  the  chemical 
ray  a  definite  amount  of  power  is  expended,  and  this  re- 
mains (as  it  were)  locked  up  in  the  plant  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  grow;  but  when  it  has  reached  its  term  of  months 
or  years,  and  some  condition  has  been  introduced  which 
interferes  witli  the  balance  of  forces,  then  a  reverse  process 
commences,  the  plant  begins  to  decay,  the  complex  organic 
molecules  begin  to  run  down  into  simpler  groups,  and  then 
again  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  materials  of  the 
plant  full  back  into  the  same  combinations  from  which  they 
were  originally  drawn,  and  the  solid  carbon  is  returned  in 
the  form  of  a  gas  to  the  atmosphere  whence  it  was  taken. 
Now  the  power  which  is  given  out  in  the  whole  descent  is, 
according  to  the  dynamic  theory,  just  equivalent  to  the 
power  expended  by  the  impulse  from  the  sun  in  elevating 
the  atoms  to  the  unstable  conclitiou  of  the  organic  molucules. 
If  this  power  is  given  out  in  the  form  of  vibrations  of  the 
ffitherial  medium  constituting  heat  it  will  not  be  appreciable 
in  the  ordinary  decay — say  of  a  tree,  exten<ling  as  it  may 
through  several  years;  but  if  the  process  be  rapid,  as  in  the 
case  of  combustion  of  wood,  then  the  same  amount  of  power 
will  bo  given  out  in  the  energetic  form  of  heat  of  high  in- 
tensity. This  heat  will  again  radiate  from  the  earth,  and 
in  this  case,  as  in  that  wo  have  previously  considered,  the 
impulse  from  the  sun  merely  lingers  for  a  while  upon  the 
earth,  and  is  then  given  back  to  celestial  space  chtinm-d  in 
form,  but  undiminished  in  fpiantity.  It  may  continue  its 
radiating  course  through  steUar  space  until  it  meets  planets 
of  other  systems;  but  to  at(«  inpt  to  trace  it  further  would  be 
to  transcend  the  lin»its  of  inductive  reason,  and  to  enter 
those  of  unbridled  fancy. 

In  the  process  wo  have  described,  the  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  other  substances  which  are  absorbed  from  the  atmos- 
phere aro  returned  to  this  great  reservoir  to  be  used  again, 
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and  it  may  be  to  undergo  the  suine  changes  many  times  in 
succession.  The  earthy  materials  are  again  relumed  to  the 
earth,  and  all  the  conditions,  as  far  as  the  individual  plant 
which  wo  are  considering  is  concerned,  are  the  same  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning.  The  absorption  of  power  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  its  evolution  again 
when  the  re-coniposition  is  produced  of  the  same  atoniS,  is 
precisely  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  forcibly 
separating  the  poles  of  two  magnets,  retaining  them  apart 
for  a  certain  time,  and  suflering  them  to  return  by  their 
attractive  force  to  their  former  union.  The  energy  developed 
in  the  approach  of  the  magnets  towards  each  other  is  just 
equal  to  the  force  expended  in  their  separation. 

By  extending  this  reasoning  to  the  vast  beds  of  coal  which 
are  stored  away  in  the  earth,  we  are  brought  irresistibly  to 
the  conchi-sion  that  the  ]»owcr  which  i.s  evolved  in  the  com- 
bustion of  this  matorial,  now. so  valuable  an  agent  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  rannufnetiirc  and  locomotion,  is  merely  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  force  wliich  was  expended  in  de-compo,sing  the 
carljonic  acid  which  furnished  the  carbon  of  the  primeval 
forests  of  tlic  globe;  and  that  the  power  thus  .stored  away 
millions  of  years  before  the  existence  of  man,  like  other  pre- 
ordinations of  Divine  Intelligence,  is  now  emjilnyed  in 
adding  to  the  comforts  and  advancing  the  physical  and  in- 
tellectual well-being  of  our  race. 

In  the  germination  of  the  [ilant  a  part  of  the  organized 
molecules  runs  clown  into  carbonic  acid  to  furnish  power  for 
the  now  arrangement  of  the  other  portion.  In  this  process 
no  extraneous  force  is  required:  the  seed  contains  within 
itself  the  power  and  the  material  for  the  growth  of  the  new 
plant  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  its  development.  Germination 
can  therefore  be  carried  on  in  the  dark,  and  indeed  the 
chemical  ray  which  accompanies  light  retards  rather  than 
accelerates  the  procesH.  It.s  ofhce  is  to  separate  tlie  atoms  of 
carbon  from  those  of  oxygen  in  the  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonic aeiil,  while  that  of  the  jMJWor  within  the  plant  results 
from  the  combination  of  these  .^ame  elements.  The  forces 
are  therefore  antagonistic^  and  hence  germination  is  more 
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npid  when   light  is  excluded;  an  iuforence  borne  out  by 
Mtuai  experiment. 

Anvmal  Organitm. 

Besides  plants,  there  is  another  great  class  of  organized 
beings,  viz:  animals:  and  as  we  commenced  with  the  con^ 
sideration  of  the  seed  in  the  first  case,  lot  us  begin  in  this 
with  the  egg.  This  (as  is  well  known)  consisls  of  a  sac  or 
shell  containing  a  mass  of  organized  molecules  formed  of 
the  same  elements  of  which  the  plant  is  com|>osed,  viz:  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  a  minute  portion 
of  sulphur  and  other  substances.  Indeed  this  material  is 
derived  exclusively  from  the  animal  kingdom.  Without 
attempting  to  describe  the  various  transformations  which 
take  place  among  these  organized  mokrulcs,  a  task  wliich 
far  transcends  our  knowledge  or  even  that  of  the  science  of 
the  day,  we  shall  merely  consider  the  general  changes  wliich 
occur  of  a  physical  character. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  seed  of  the  plant,  vfe  presume  that 
the  germ  of  the  future  animal  pre-exists  in  the  egg,  and  that 
by  subjecting  the  mass  to  a  degree  of  temperature  sufficient 
perhaps  to  give  greater  mobility  to  the  molecules,  a  process 
similar  in  its  general  effect  to  that  of  the  germination  of  the 
seed  commences.  Oxygen  is  absorbed  through  some  of  the 
minute  holes  in  the  shell,  and  carbonic  acid  constantly  ex- 
haled from  others.  A  portion  then  of  the  organic  molecules 
b^ins  to  run  down,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and, 
possibly,  water.  During  this  process  power  is  evolved  within 
the  shell, — we  cannot  say,  in  the  present  state  of  science 
under  what  particular  form ;  but  we  are  irresistibly  ct)n- 
struined  to  believe  that  it  is  expended  under  the  direction 
again,  of  the  vital  principle,  in  re-arranging  the  organic 
molecules,  in  building  up  the  complex  machinery  of  the 
future  animal,  or  developing  a  still  higher  organization,  con- 
nected with  which  are  the  mysterious  mauifcstations  of 
thought  and  volition. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  potato,  the  young  animal  as 
it  escapes  from  the  shell  weighs  loss  than  the  material  of  tho 
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egg  proviuus  to  the  process  of  iauubutiuii.  Tiiu  lout  nialerinl 
in  this  cuso  as  in  the  othor  has  run  down  into  uu  inorganic 

condition  by  combining  with  oxygen,  and  in  its  descent  has 
developed  the  {wwer  to  effect  the  transformation  we  Jiavo 
just  described. 

Wo  have  seen  in  tho  case  of  the  young  plant  that  after  it 
escapes  from  the  seed  and  expands  its  leaves  to  the  air,  it 
receives  the  Aicans  of  its  future  growth  principally  from  tho 
carbon  derived  from  the  de-composition  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  tho  atmosphere,  and  its  power  to  effect  all  its  changes 
from  tho  direct  vibratory  impulses  of  tho  sun.  The  young 
animal  however  is  in  an  entirely  different  condition;  ex- 
posure to  the  light  of  the  sun  is  not  necessary  to  its  growth 
or  existence;  the  chemical  ray  by  impinging  on  the  surface 
of  its  body  does  not  de-compose  the  carbonic  acid  which  may 
surround  it,  the  conditions  necessary  for  this  de-composition 
not  being  present.  It  has  no  means  by  itself  to  elaborate 
organic  molecules,  and  is  indebted  for  these  entirely  to  its 
food.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  it  should  be  supplied 
with  food  consisting  of  organized  materials,  that  is  of  com- 
plex molecules  in  a  state  of  instable  equilibrium,  or  of  power. 
These  molecules  have  two  offices  to  perform,  one  portion  of 
them,  by  their  transformations,  is  expended  in  building  up 
ttie  body  of  tho  animal,  and  the  other  iu  furnishing  the 
power  rctiuired  to  produce  these  transformations,  and  also  in 
furnishing  (he  energy  constantly  expended  in  tire  breathing, 
the  pulsations,  and  tho  various  otiier  nieclmuical  motions  of 
tho  living  animal.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  tho  animal 
in  proportion  to  its  weight  boforo  it  has  acquired  its  growth 
will  require  more  food  than  the  adult  unless  all  its  volun- 
tary motions  bo  prevented;  and  secondly,  that  more  food 
will  be  re(iuired  lor  sustaining  and  renewing  tho  body  when 
the  animal  is  suffered  to  expend  its  muscular  energy  in 
labor  or  othor  active  exercise. 

The  power  of  tho  living  animal  is  immediately  derived 
from  the  running  down  of  tho  compilex  organized  molecules 
of  which  tho  body  is  formed,  into  their  ultimate  combination 
with  oxygen  in  tho  form  of  carbon,  water,  and  ammonia. 
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Hence  oxygen  is  constantly  ilravvu  into  tlio  lungs,  and  csir- 
bon  is  constantly  evolved.  In  the  adult  animal  when  a 
dynamic  equilibrium  has  been  attained  the  nourishment 
which  is  absorbed  into  the  system  is  entirely  expended  in 
producing  the  power  to  carry  on  the  various  functions  of  life, 
and  to  supply  the  energy  necessary  to  perform  all  the  acts 
pertaining  to  a  living,  sentient,  and  it  may  be,  thinking  be- 
ing. In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  plant,  the  power  iimy  be 
traced  back  to  the  original  impulse  from  the  suu,  which  is 
retained  through  a  second  stage,  and  Innilly  given  back 
again  to  celestial  sfiace,  whence  it  emanated.  All  animals 
arc  constantly  radiating  heat,  though  in  different  degrees, 
tlie  amount  in  all  cases  being  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen 
inhaled  and  the  carbon  exhaled.  The  animal  is  a  curiously 
contrived  arrangement  for  burning  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  the  evolution  and  application  of  power.  In  this  respect 
it  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  locomotive,  the  carbon  burnt 
in  the  food  and  in  the  wood  performing  the  same  ofRco  in 
each.  The  fact  has  long  been  established  that  power  cannot 
be  generated  by  any  combination  of  machinery.  A  machine 
is  an  instrument  for  the  ujtpliealion  of  power,  and  not  for 
its  creation.  The  animal  body  is  a  structure  of  this  char- 
acter. It  is  admirably  contrived,  when  we  consider  all  the 
offices  it  has  to  perform,  for  the  purpose  to  wliich  it  is 
applied,  but  it  can  do  nothing  without  power,  and  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  locomotive,  must  be  supplied  from  with- 
out. Nay  more,  a  comparison  has  been  made  between  the 
work  which  can  bo  done  by  burning  a  given  amount  of  car- 
bon in  the  njachine,  man,  and  an  equal  amount  in  the  ma- 
chine, locomotive.  The  result  derived  from  an  analysis  of 
the  food  in  one  ca.sc  and  tlic  weight  of  the  fuel  in  the  other, 
and  these  compared  with  the  quantity  of  water  raised  by 
each  to  a  kiiown  elevation,  gives  the  relative  working  value 
of  the  two  machines.  From  tins  comparison,  made  from 
experiments  on  soldiers  in  Germany  and  France,  it  is  found 
lliat  the  human  ntachine,  in  consuming  the  same  amount 
of  carbon,  docs  four  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  work  of 
the  best  Cornish  engine.    The  body  has  been  called  "  the 
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house  we  live  in,"  but  it  may  bo  more  truly  denominated 
the  machine  we  employ,  which  furnished  with  power  and 
all  the  appliances  for  its  use,  enables  us  to  execute  the  in- 
tentions  of  our  intelligence,  to  gratify  our  moral  natures, 
and  to  commune  with  our  fellow  beings. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  body  is  the  furthest  re- 
moved possible  from  materialism;  it  requires  a  separate 
thinking  principle.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a  loco- 
motive engine  equipped  with  steam,  water,  fuel, — in  short, 
with  the  potential  energy  necessary  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
mense mechanical  power;  the  whole  remains  in  a  state  of 
dynamic  equilibrium,  without  motion  or  sign  of  life  or  in- 
telligence. Let  the  engineer  now  open  a  valve  which  is  so 
poised  as  to  move  with  the  slightest  touch, and  almost  by  mere 
volition,  to  let  on  the  power  to  the  piston;  the  machine  now 
awakes,  as  it  were,  into  life.  It  rushes  forward  with  tremen- 
dous power,  it  stops  instantly,  it  returns  again,  it  may  be  at 
the  command  of  the  master  of  the  train ;  in  short,  it  exhibits 
signs  of  life  and  intelligence.  Its  power  is  now  controlled 
by  mind — it  has,  as  it  were,  a  soul  within  it.  The  engine 
may  bo  considered  as  an  appendage  or  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  body  of  the  engineer,  in  which  the  boiler  and 
tlic  furnace  are  an  additional  cajtacious  stomach  for  the  evo- 
lution of  tlie  i)0wer;  and  the  wheels,  the  cranks  and  levers, 
the  bones,  the  sinews,  and  the  muscles  by  which  this  power 
is  applied. 

There  is  however  one  striking  difTercnco  between  the  ani- 
mal body  and  the  locomotive  machine  which  deserves  our 
special  attention,  namely,  the  power  in  the  body  is  constantly 
evolved  by  burning  (as  it  wcre)iiarts  of  the  materials  of  the 
machine  itself,  us  if  the  frame  and  other  portions  of  the 
wood-work  of  the  locomotive  were  burnt  to  produce  the 
power,  and  then  immediately  renewed.  The  voluntary  mo- 
tion of  our  organs  of  sjiceeh,  of  our  hands,  of  our  feet,  and 
of  every  muscle  in  the  body  is  produced,  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  sou],  but  at  that  of  the  material  of  the  body  itself. 
Every  motion  manifesting  life  in  the  individual  is  the  result 
of  power  derived  from  the  derflh  (so  to  speak)  of  a  part  of  his 
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bod}'.  We  are  thus  constanily  renewed  nnd  constantly  con- 
sumed, and  in  this  consuuiption  and  ivnewal  consists  aniinnl 
life.  When  the  proper  balance  between  these  two  processes 
is  destroyed  the  derangement  and  deatli  of  the  body  ensue. 
The  rational,  directing,  thinking,  willing  soul,  analogous 
to  that  Divine  intelligence  manifested  in  all  the  works  of 
Nature,  dissolves  its  connection  with  matter,  and  finds  in 
another,  and  perhaps  successive  conditions,  an  immortal 
existence. 

In  this  great  perpetual  circle  of  change  nothing  is  lost. 
The  earthy  matter  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  plant  is 
given  back  to  the  earth  in  the  ejectments  and  decay  of  tho 
animal  body ;  the  carbon,  the  hj'drogen,  tho  nitrogen,  are 
returned  to  the  air  whence  tho}'  were  drawn  :  the  :?olar  im- 
pulses by  which  all  the  transformations  were  efretted,  are 
restored  unaltered  in  quantity  to  the  celestial  space;  nnd  in 
the  case  of  man,  the  soul,  fraught  with  the  moral  effects  of 
its  connection  with  matter,  returns  to  its  Divine  Creator,  the 
source  of  all  power,  moral,  intellectual,  aud  physical. 

Mechanual  Energy. 

The  last  remarks  will  lead  us  naturally  to  the  subject  of 
mechanical  energy  aud  the  correlation  of  jihysical  forces,  a 
comparatively  now  class  of  ideas,  which  is  at  present  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  some  of  the  first  men  of  Euroi>o  and  this 
country.  Indeed,  one  reason  which  hns  induced  us  to  adopt 
the  atomic  theory  in  this  essay  is,  that  we  might  give  the 
clearest  and  simplest  view  of  these  new  and  interesting  ideas, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  deductions  which  have  been  made 
from  them.  Tho  fact  has  been  long  conclusively  estjiblished 
in  the  minds  of  scientilic  men,  that  mutter  cannot  be  anni- 
hilated, except  by  the  almighty  fiat  of  Him  who  called  it 
into  existence;  and  the  idea  has  been  lalfly  ndoptcd,  (hat 
the  natural  forces  associated  with  matter,  nainuly,  the  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions,  are  also  as  indestructible  as  the  matter 
itself;  moreover,  the  tendency  of  scientific  speculation  at  the 
present  day  is  to  the  conclusion  that  all  energy,  as  it  is 
called,  or  that  which  produces  the  changes  in  the  material 
9-2 
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univcrse,  is  due  to  the  movements  produced  by  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  the  atoms  in  passing  from  a  primordial 
state  of  instability  to  one  of  final  stability  or  relative  rest. 
It  must  be  evident  to  any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
simplest  principles  of  mechanics,  that  in  a  universe  in  which 
all  the  atoms  are  in  equilibrium,  or  have  approached  each 
other  as  nearly  as  j)Ossible,  there  can  be  no  spontaneous 
motion.  Such  a  universe  must  ever  remain,  in  all  its  parts, 
a  dead,  inert,  and  lifeless  mass.  It  can  only  be  awakened 
to  life  and  motion  by  the  application  of  power  from  without. 
Mechanical  energy  is  only  exhibited  while  two  atoms  are 
rushing  together ;  when  they  have  united  in  combination, 
they  exhibit  an  apparent  neutralization  of  all  power  to  pro- 
duce change  in  themselves  or  other  bodies. 

"  Fill,"  says  Professor  Faraday, "  an  India-rubber  bag  with  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  8  parts 
to  1  by  weight;  and  blowing  with  it  a  iiuraber  of  soap-bubbles 
in  a  large  dish,  apply  a  lighted  taper  to  the  bubbles  and 
observe  the  result.  It  is  a  violent  deafening  explosion,  at- 
tended with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  giving  evidence 
of  tremendous  power.  But  now  we  come  to  the  result  of 
this  explosion,  which  is  water  —  nothing  but  water.  To 
me  the  whole  range  of  natural  phenomena  does  not  pre- 
sent a  more  wonderful  result  than  this.  Well  known,  and 
familiar  though  it  be,  a  fact  standing  on  the  very  threshold 
of  chemistry,  it  is  one  over  which  I  ponder  again  and  again 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  To  think  that  these  two  vio- 
lent elements,  holding  in  their  admixed  parts  such  energy, 
should  wait  until  some  disturbance  is  effected,  and  then  rush 
furiously  into  combination,  and  form  the  bland  and  un-irri- 
tating  liquid  water,  is  to  me,  I  confess,  a  phenomenon  which 
awakens  new  feelings  of  wonder  as  often  as  I  view  it."* 

Wonderful  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  but  a  simple  illustra- 
tion of  a  general  law.  The  power  exhibited  was  in  the  mo- 
mentum produced  by  the  energetic  action  of  the  two  atoms 
on  each  other,  and  the  consequent  high  velocity  with  which 
they  rushed  into  union.  The  noise  produced  was  due  to  the 
intense  agitation  given  to  the  air;  the  light  and  heat  to  the 

*[Faradny'8  Six  Lectures  on  the  non-metallic  Elements.  Lect.  iii,  pp. 
175,  17C.] 
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agitetioo  of  the  ntlienal  medium;  and  theoe  toec^bcr  aro 
eqtttl  to  the  enei^  generated  by  tbe  reciprocal  molioB  of 
tUc  atoms.  If  br  any  means  a  force  were  applied  to  aeftarate 
the  atoms  to  the  same  distance  at  which  they  were  at  first, 
tbb  fotoe  voold  be  just  eqaal  to  that  doe  to  the  rashini; 
together  of  the  atom&  Tvo  atoms  separated,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  violently  drawn  together,  axe  said  to  be  in  a 
state  uf  meryy  or  power;  bnt  when  they  have  entered  into 
combination,  tbey  are  then  in  a  state  of  inertaess.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  woight  elevated  above  tlie  sarfncc  of 
tlie  earth.  A  certain  amount  of  muscular  power  must  be 
exerted  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  to  raise 
the  weight  to  the  given  height,  say  ten  feet.  It  is  tlicn  in  a 
state  of  power,  or  in  a  condition  to  produce  ]H>riuiincnt 
changes  in  matter,  and  other  effects  wliich  we  tccltnicAlIy 
denominate  "work." 

The  energy  doveloi>od  in  the  weiglit  may  be  employed  to 
drive  a  pile  into  the  ground,  or  it  may  be  made  to  turn  a  mill 
and  grind  com;  but  the  work  done  in  these  two  cases,  when 
prt)I>orly  measured,  will  be  the  same,  niul  just  «iual  to  that 
expended  in  elevating  the  weight.  If  the  weight  be  raised 
to  double  the  height,  twice  the  force  will  be  expended  in  ac- 
complishing this  effect,  and  the  weight  in  its  descent  to  tho 
earth  will  also  do  a  corresponding  amount  of  work.  Tho 
ex[)Ianation  of  the  development  of  the  energy  e.\hibitod  in  tho 
fall  of  a  body  from  a  height  will  bo  plain  when  we  consider 
that  gravity  acts  on  the  mass  with  a  force  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  pounds  in  weight  at  every  point  jn  iU  doa- 
cent;  and  if  wo  suppose  that  in  the  first  this  attraction  gavo 
it  a  certain  velocity,  and  gravity  were  then  to  cease,  tho  body, 
on  account  of  its  inertia,  would  continue  to  descend  with 
this  velocity  to  the  end  of  its  course.  But  if  the  attraction 
continiics  to  act,  new  impulses  are  imparted  at  every  instant, 
and  the  velocity  will  continually  increase  until  it  rcuclies  thu 
ground,  where  it  will  produce  an  effect  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  power  accuiiuilatcil  in  its  descent.  The  mechan- 
ical energy  of  matter  tlioreforc  is  measured  by  the  distunco 
of  the  atoms  into  tho  intensity  of  the  attraction  at  lUc  differ- 
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ent  points  of  their  path  of  approach.  If  the  atoms  of  any 
part  of  the  material  universe  are  in  the  condition  of  the  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  after  they  have  united  to  form 
water — that  is,  in  the  closest  approximation  and  a  complete 
neutralization  of  their  aflSnities — ^the  matter  in  this  portion 
of  space  will  be  entirely  inert,  and  unless  disturbed  by  ex- 
traneous force,  no  change  can  take  place  among  its  parts. 
Matter  wanting  that  peculiar  characteristic  which  eminently 
distinguishes  mind,  namely,  spontaneity  of  action,  all  will 
be  in  perfect  quiescence. 

From  the  researches  of  the  geologist,  the  chemist,  and  the 
physicist,  we  are  enabled  to  assert  that  such  is  the  condition 
of  our  earth  and  its  attendant  satellite.  All  the  chemical 
elements  which  are  found  in  the  crust  of  the  globe  have 
gone  into  a  state  of  permanent  quiescence.  The  metals  and 
oxygen  have  united  to  form  oxides,  and  these  with  the 
acids  to  form  other  stable  compounds;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  disturbing  influence  of  the  impulses  from  the  sun,  the 
present  system  of  continued  change,  of  growth  and  decay, 
of  storms  and  of  calms,  would  cease,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  our  planet  would  exhibit  a  dreary  desolation  of  darkness 
and  stillness,  of  silence  and  death.  Indeed  as  it  is,  the 
changes  and  ever-varying  phenomena  in  which  we  are  so 
much  interested,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  constitutes  the 
highest  earthly  wisdom,  are  confined  to  an  almost  infinitesi- 
mal pellicle  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Organic  matter  is 
found  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  plants 
cannot  exist  in  the  ocean  beyond  the  depth  to  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  penetrate.  But  this  state  of  things  has  not 
always  existed.  It  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  globe,  as  written  upon  the  rocks  which  form  its 
outer  strata,  that  its  atoms  were  once  in  a  state  of  intense 
agitation,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  globe  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  high  temi^erature,  and  that  tlie  vibrations  have 
been  imparted  to  tlie  surrounding  astherial  medium  and 
and  thus  radiated  off  into  space.  We  arrive  at  this  conclu- 
sion, not  only  from  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  the 
strata,  but  from  the  fact  that  wherever  we  penetrate  beneath 
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the  surface,  beyond  the  depth  rtf  the  influence  of  external 
climate,  the  temperature  uiiiformly  increases  at  the  rate  of 
about  1°  F.  for  every  50  feet  Our  globe  then  consists  of  a 
mass  of  matter  which  he^  beeii  gradually  cooled  from  a  slate 
of  intense  heat,  and  at  its  sur&oe  has  arrived  at  a  con- 
dition of  equilibrium,  the  heat  which  its  surface  gives  off 
into  space  being  just  compensated  by  that  received  from  the 
sun.  The  permanency  of  our  temperature  therefore  depends 
upon  that  of  the  great  central  luminary  of  our  system  itself. 
But  whether 

"  The  sua  himself  shmll  &de,  and  ancient  night 
Ag«]&  inrolve  a  desolate  abys*," 

must  be  lefl  for  future  consideration. 

The  ideas  which  are  here  given  had  their  origin  in  the 
attempts  which  were  made  to  produce  self-moving  machines. 
The  possibility  of  such  contrivances  appeared  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  apparently  spontaneous  motion  of  men  and  lower 
animals.  The  idea  that  these  motions  were  the  results  of 
the  chemical  action  of  food  had  not  yet  entered  the  mind; 
and  it  was  only  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  thought,  time,  and  labor  that  the  con- 
clusion was  at  length  arrived  at  that  a  machine  is  a  mere 
instrument  for  the  application  and  modification  of  power  or 
energy,  and  that  in  no  case  can  it  do  more  work  or  produco 
more  changes  in  matter,  or  in  other  words,  it  can  break 
apart  no  more  atoms  than  are  equivalent  to  the  power  wliich 
has  been  applied  to  it.  The  same  amount  of  power  which 
we  apply  at  one  extremity  of  a  machine,  properly  estimated, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  at  tlie  other,  and  the 
two  precisely  balance  each  other.  From  considerations  of 
this  kind  we  arrived  at  the  conception  of  the  correlulion  of 
the  physical  forces  and  the  re-couyersion  of  the  equivalent 
of  one  into  that  of  tlie  other. 

Wo  ma}'  do  the  same  work  by  licat  properlj'^  applied,  or 
by  a  fall  of  water,  or  by  nuiscuUiir  energy.  For  e.xaiupiti,  a 
disc  of  iron  maybe  made  to  revolve  rapidly  with  n  mill 
driven  by  a  fall  of  water,  tun!  if  lliis  is  !ill<nved  (o  rub  with 
some  pressure  against  anollier  iron  phitt;  a  great  amount  of 
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friction  will  be  produced;  the  mechanical  collision  of  the 
surfaces  will  set  the  atoms  of  the  plates  in  that  state  of  vibra- 
tion which  constitutes  heat,  and  which,  if  unobstructed,  will 
be  communicated  to  the  surrounding  eetherial  medium  and 
radiated  to  adjacent  bodies  or  oflF  into  celestial  space.  But 
if  detained  and  applied  it  may  be.  used  to  produce  changes 
in  matter,  such  as  the  boiling  of  water,  the  driving  of  a  steam 
engine,  and  other  objects.  Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  collect 
and  concentrate  all  the  impulses  of  the  heat  vibrations,  and 
apply  them  without  loss  by  means  of  a  machine  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  water,  the  quantity  thus  raised  and  the  height  to 
which  it  is  raised  would  be  precisely  equal  to  the  height  and 
quantity  of  water,  the  fall  of  which  produced  the  first  eflFect. 
Similarly,  if  by  a  steam  engine  we  put  in  motion  the  plate 
of  a  large  electrical  machine  and  disturb  the  equilibrum  of 
the  ffither,  condensing  a  portion  of  it  in  one  part  of  space  and 
rarefying  it  in  another  portion,  the  force  which  would  bo 
exerted  in  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium,  or  in  the  elec- 
trical discharge,  would  be  just  equal  to  the  amount  of  energy 
exerted  in  producing  the  coerced  condition.  If  in  this  cttse 
the  coerced  equilibrium  is  retained  for  a  day,  a  year,  or  a 
century,  so  long  the^  amount  of  energy  expended  to  produce 
it  will,  as  it  were,  be  locked  up  but  not  lost.  It  will  be  ready 
to  appear  and  do  work  as  soon  as  the  detent  which  prevents 
the  commencement  of  motion  is  removed.  As  a  further  ex- 
ample of  this,  suppose  a  heavy  weight  to  be  elevated  by  steam 
power  to  the  top  of  a  high  pillar,  and  there  placed  on  an 
equipoise,  so  that  the  least  force  applied  may  overturn  it 
and  enable  it  to  commence  its  fall.  In  its  descent  it  will 
receive  at  every  instant  a  new  impulse  from  gravity,  and 
when  it  arrives  at  the  ground  it  will  expend  its  accumulated 
energy  in  penetrating  the  surface  and  in  the  production  of 
heat,  sound,  and  tremors  of  the  earth.  When  the  weight  is 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  ready  to  fall  off  with  the 
slightest  touch,  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  potential  energy; 
and  when  it  has  almost  reached  the  earth  and  is  moving 
with  the  full  velocity  of  the  fall,  it  has  converted  its  potential 
energy  into  actual  power. 
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The  genoral  conclusion  which  has  been  arrived  at  is  that 
the  different  physical  energies — whether  called  chemical 
action,  beat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  muscular  mo- 
tion, or  mechanical  power,  are  all  referable  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  atoms  and  the  subsequent  resto- 
ration due  to  their  attractions  and  repulsions;  and  that  all 
these  forms  of  energy  are  in  one  sense  convertible.into  each 
other,  or  in  other  words  the  force  generated  in  the  restora-> 
tion  of  the  equilibrium  in  oue  case  is  sufficient  to  disturb  it> 
though  in  a  different  form  perha|>s,  in  another.  We  must 
guard  against  the  erroneous  idea  which  some  have  incon- 
siderately adopted,  that  one  form  of  power  can  be  actually 
converted  into  another,  as  heat  into  electricity,  or  the  con- 
verse. The  theory  of  energy  merely  declares  that  the 
power  exhibited  in  the  electrical  discharge  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  muscular  energy  expended  in  charging  the 
battery,  aud  not  that  muscular  energy  is  converted  into 
electricity. 

The  origin  of  heat  produced  by  friction  for  a  long  time 
perplexed  the  most  sagacious  philosophers.  Our  celebrated 
and  ingenious  countryman,  Count  Rumford,  caused  a  quan- 
tity of  water  to  boil  for  several  hours  by  the  heat  generated 
in  boring  a  cannon;  and  after  the  process  was  ended,  he 
found  that  the  borings  and  the  cannon  contained  as  much 
heat  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  From 
this  result  he  boldly  proclaimed  thai  heat  was  not  matter, 
but  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms  of  matter,  and  that  in  his 
experiment  the  heat  was  generated  by  the  friction  of  the 
drill  on  the  metal. 

Later  researches  have  constantly  tended  to  strengthen 
the  probability  of  this  view,  and  even  to  establish  the  gen- 
eral fact,  that  when  mechanical  power  is  produced  by  the 
expenditure  of  heat,  a  quantity  of  heat  disappears,  bearing 
a  fixed  proportion  to  the  jKiwer  produced  ;  and  conversely, 
that  when  heat  is  pro<luced  by  tlie  expenditure  of  mechani- 
cal power,  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  bears  a  fixed  pro- 
portion to  the  power  expended.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a 
steam  engine  doing  no  work,  the  quantity  of  heat  given 
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out  in  the  waste-pipe  would  be  just  equal  to  that  received 
into  the  boiler,  provided  there  were  no  loss  from  conduction 
and  radiation;  but  in  the  engine  drawing  up  water,  for  ex- 
ample, a  quantity  of  heat  is  actually  annihilated  in  doing 
the  work.  The  vibrations  of  the  atoms  which  constitute 
heat  are  stopped  in  giving  motion  to  the  piston-rod.  Con- 
versely, if  the  water  which  has  been  pumped  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion were  made  in  its  descent  to  produce  heat  by  means  of 
revolving  disks,  the  amount  generated  would  be  just  equal 
to  that  which  disappeared  in  the  other  case. 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
that  the  ratio  of  equivalents  of  heat  and  mechanical  power 
should  be  accurately  determined,  and  for  this  purpose  James 
P.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  has  made  a  series  of  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  experiments  on  the  heat  evolved  by  the  revolution 
of  paddle-wheels  in  baths  of  water,  mercury,  or  oil.  Motion 
was  given  to  the  paddle-wheels  by  a  known  weight  descend- 
ing from  a  given  height;  the  amount  of  heat  was  found  to 
bo  precisely  the  same  with  a  given  expenditure  of  mechan- 
ical power,  whether  the  wheel  revolved  in  water,  mercury, 
or  oil,  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  different  densi- 
ties and  the  different  capacities  of  these  bodies  for  heat.  In 
this  way,  he  found  that  the  fall  of  a  weight  of  one  pound 
through  772  feet,  or  what  would  be  the  equivalent,  tlie  fall 
of  a  weight  of  772  pounds  through  one  foot,  is  just  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  pounds  falling  through  one  foot  is  therefore  considered 
as  the  unit  of  the  working  power  of  heat;  and  in  honor  of 
the  investigator  who  has  thus  enriched  modern  science  with 
one  of  its  most  valuable  means  of  calculation,  applicable  to 
every  part  of  physical  research,  it  is  denominated  "Joule's 
unit."  By  it  we  are  enabled  to  express  in  terms  of  the  des- 
cent of  a  weight  the  equivalency  of  all  the  forces  of  Nature, 
and  thus  to  reduce  the  mechanical  conception  of  their  rela- 
tions to  its  greatest  simplicity,  and  to  apply  mathematical 
reasoning  to  a  variety  of  problems  heretofore  excluded  from 
the  province  of  this  great  logical  instrument,  so  essential  in 
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the  deduction  of  effects  from  complex  relations.  Tlie  des- 
cent of  a  weight  is  chosen,  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
familiar,  and  of  the  easiest  conception  and  application.  The 
value  of  a  fall  of  water  is  always  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  liquid  multiplied  by  the  height  tlirougii  which  it  descends. 
If  wo  multiply  these  together,  and  divide  by  772,  wo  shall 
have  the  number  of  degrees  of  heat  that  this  will  impart  to 
a  pound  of  water;  and  conversely,  by  knowing  the  number 
of  degrees  of  heat  as  measured  by  the  number  of  pounds  of 
water  raised  one  degree,  we  shall  have  the  number  of  pounds 
of  water  which  can  bo  elevated  to  a  given  height  by  a  per- 
fect machine;  and  when  such  effects  arc  submitted  to  this 
calculation,  we  find  that  the  steam  engine,  in  its  most  im- 
proved form,  is  far  from  utilizing  all  the  heat  applied  to  it; 
by  far  the  greater  portion  is  expended  in  the  separation  of 
tlio  atoms  of  water  in  radiation,  in  overcoming  friction,  and 
in  the  production  of  vibration  and  useless  motion. 

Mr.  Joule  also  established  the  relations  of  equivalence 
nmong  the  energies  of  chemical  affinities  of  heat,  of  combi- 
nation, or  of  combustion,  of  electrical  currents  in  tlic  galvanic 
lottery,  and  in  electro-magnetic  machines,  and  of  all  the 
varied  and  interchangeable  manifestations  of  caloric  action 
and  mechanical  force  which  accompanies  them.  A  series  of 
experiments  has  also  been  made  on  the  heat  of  auinials, 
which  is  found  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  which  they  inlinlcd. 

The  influence  which  investigations  of  this  kind  arc  to  have 
on  the  future  history  of  mechanical  arts  and  the  production 
of  labor-saving  machines,  and  on  the  increased  power  of  man 
in  controlling  the  innate  forces  of  matter,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate. 

"  The  food  of  animals  is  either  vegetable,  or  animals  fnl  on 
vegetables,  or  ultimately  vegetable  after  several  rcino\-tj.s. 
Kxcept  mushrooms  and  other  fungi,  which  can  grow  in  tlio 
dark,  are  nourished  by  organic  food  like  animals,  and  like 
them  absorb  oxygen  and  rxliale  carlxmii;  acid, — all  known 
vegetables  get  the  greater  part  of  llu>ir  .'^ub.stanco  (certainly 
nil  tlicir  combustible  matter)  from  the  doconi|)ii.siti<in  oi 
carbonic  acid  and  water  absorbed  bv  them  from  tlio  air  and 
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soil-  Tlie  sefwraiion  of  cmrbon  and  of  liyilrogvti  from  oxyg«D 
in  these  de-composilions  is  an  energetic  effect  equivalent  to 
tiic  heat  of  re-oombi  nation  of  tboee  «lMD<«t8  by  oomboMion 
or  otherwise.  The  beaatifol  disooveir  of  Prieaucy,  and  the 
sabaeqaent  rcsearcbca  of  Sennebier,  Dc  Saossurc'Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  and  others,  have  made  it  quite  rertain  that 
those  de-compositions  of  water  and  carl"  I  only  take 

place  naturally  in  the  day-time,  and  that .,_..:  .filing  on  the 
green  leave*,  either  from  tbe  sun  or  an  artificial  souroe,  is 
an  ossential  condition  witliout  which  they  arc  never  oflfcctvd. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  dynamical  enorgy 
of  the  luminjferoua  vibrations  wliich  is  here  efficient  in  forc- 
ing the  particles  of  carbon  and  bydrogon  away  from  thoeo  of 
oxygen,  towards  which  they  art?  attract e<l  with  such  powerful 
affinities,  and  that  luminiferous  motions  arc  reduced  to  rest 
to  an  extent  exactly  equivalent  to  the  potential  energy  thus 
called  into  being.  Wood  fires  give  us  neat  and  light  which 
have  bcon  got  from  the  sun  a  few  years  ago.  Our  coal  fires 
and  gas  lamps  bring  out,  for  our  present  comfort,  heat  and 
light  of  a  primeval  &un,  which  have  lain  dormant  as  a 
potential  cnerg>'  beneath  the  seas  and  mountains  for  countless 
ages."    (Prof.  William  Thomson.) 

A  striking  example  of  the  transformation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  force  of  motion  into  heat  is  exhibited  by  an  article  of 
apparatus  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  (leviaed  by  M.  Leon  Foucaull,  of  Paris.  Between  tho 
poles  of  a  strong  electrio-magnet  a  heavy  metallic  disc  is 
made  to  rotate,  and  although  tho  revolving  body  does  not 
touch  the  magnet,  yet  its  motion  is  stopped  by  it  in  a  few 
seconds.  The  momentum  of  the  disc  which  is  thus  over- 
come gives  rise  to  heat;  for  the  re-action  of  tlie  magnet  pro- 
duces a  current  of  electricity,  and  in  the  resistance  to  this 
the  heat  is  generated.  A  body  in  motion  is  in  a  state  of 
power,  and  it  cannot  come  to  rest  without  producing  some 
effect  on  the  surrounding  matter.  The  ultimate  effect  in 
this  case  is  an  agitation  of  the  atoms  of  the  metal. 

CandUion  of  the  Earth  in  Space. 

Ilnving  given  a  general  view  of  tho  atomic  theory  in  its 
widest  generalizations,  we  now  propose  to  consider  its  appli- 
tion  to  the  physical  phenomena  of  our  globe.     For  this  pur- 
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peso  wc  will  briefly  recall  some  of  the  flemcsntary  facts  of 
astronomy. 

The  earth  is  a  globe  very  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles, 
isolated  in  space,  supported  upon  nothing, and  only  connected 
with  other  bodies  of  the  universe  by  the  all-pervading  force 
of  attraction.  In  this  free  space  it  turns  upon  itself  with  a 
regular  motion  around  an  ideal  axis  which  pierces  its  surface 
at  two  opposite  points  or  poles,  which  have  never  sensibly 
varied  their  position.  It  also  moves  in  space  descriliing 
around  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  slightly  elliptical 
curve  called  its  orbit.  But  this  raovemcut  of  translation 
around  the  sun  does  not  interfere  witli  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  around  its  axis;  for  in  accordance  with  the  second  fun- 
damental law  of  motion,  two  motions  of  this  kind  may  exist 
in  a  body  at  the  same  time.  If  the  earth's  axis  were  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  but  slight  variations  would 
be  found  in  the  temperature  at  its  surface  in  difrdrcnt  periods 
of  theye^ar.  The  axis  is  not  however  thus  jdaced,  but  is  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  about  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees 
to  the  plane  above  mentioned;  and  this  fact,  which  at  first 
sight  might  appear  of  little  consequence,  in  reality  produces 
all  the  alternations  of  seasons,  and  is  connected  w^ith  all  the 
changes  Of  climate  of  the  surface  of  tlie  globe.  Gradual 
cliunges  of  climate  cannot  be  i>roduced  by  a  change  in  the 
axis  of  rotation,  as  some  have  supposed,  since  tliis  would  alter 
the  wliole  form  of  the  earth,  and  produce  other  changes  in- 
compatible with  the  facts  of  observation. 

The  position,  the  form,  and  the  movement  of  the  earth  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  planetary  masses  which  wc  seo 
isolated  in  space  under  the  form  of  globes,  turning  around 
on  an  axis  within  themselves,  and  around  the  sun  in  ellip- 
tical curves.  While  we  observe  that  the  earth  is  tho  centre 
of  the  orbit  of  our  moon,  we  see  that  four  moons  turn  around 
Jupiter,  seven  around  Saturn,  and  six  around  Uranus.  A 
planet,  with  tho  moons  which  accompany  it,  form  what  is 
called  a  plandQry  sijafem,  and  all  the  planets  taken  together, 
with  the  sun,  constitute  what  is  denominated  the  solar  system^. 
In  this  system  the  earth  occupies  the  third  place  from  tho 
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siin,  from  which  it  is  removed  ninety-6ve  millions  of  miles 
at  its  mean  distance.  Neptune  occupies  the  most  distant 
limit,  and  is  more  than  thirty  times  farther  removed  than 
the  earth  from  the  principal  centre  of  influence.  But  these 
distances,  though  greatly  beyond  our  definite  conceptions, 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  intervals  which  separate 
the  sun  from  the  fixed  stars.  These  bodies  like  the  sun  are 
self-luminous,  and  are  without  doubt  centres  of  planetary 
systems;  but  they  are  at  such  an  inconceivable  distance  that 
light  itself,  which  requires  but  eight  minutes  to  reach  us 
from  the  sun,  occupies  years  of  time  in  its  journey  from  the 
nearest  of  them.  But  all  the  stars  which  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  form  only  a  single  group,  which,  if  viewed  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance,  would  appear  in  the  heavens  as  only  a  lumi- 
nous cloud  or  spot,  and  would  resemble  the  nebulous  patches 
which  we  perceive  liere  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the 
heavens  by  the  aid  of  powerful  telescopes.  This  universe, 
unbounded  (at  least  to  human  intelligence) — is  composed  of 
isolated  groups  of  stars,  and  perhaps  of  orders  of  arrange- 
ment still  more  elevated.  In  this  magnificent  a^mbly  our 
nebula  is  only  a  spot  in  the  infinity  of  spots;  our  sun  is  only 
a  star  in  the  midst  of  the  stars  of  the  group  to  which  it  be- 
longs; and  among  the  planets  which  revolve  around  our  sun, 
the  earth  is  one  of  an  inferior  order. 

Starting  from  the  grouping  of  gross  atoms,  which  we  have 
previously  given,  and  extending  the  analogy,  the  thought 
has  been  expressed  that  our  earth  might  be  compared  to  an 
atom;  the  earth  and  moon  to  a  compound  atom;  the  whole 
system  to  a  molecule;  and  our  sun,  and  all  the  stars  of  the 
group  to  which  it  belongs,  as  the  great  solid  of  solids,  and 
thus  in  one  conception  embracing  the  whole  material 
universe.  But  to  limit  our  speculations  we  may  inquire 
whether  the  infinity  of  stars  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
has  any  influence  upon  the  climate  and  temperature  of 
this  earth. 

Influence  of  the  stars. — It  is  well  known  that  at  one  time 
the  stars  were  supposed  to  influence  human  destiny,  and 
though  astronomy  has  discarded  most  of  the  pretensions  of 
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her  progenitor — astrology,  yet  in  this  instance,  nioderu 
science  has  shown  that  the  stars  liave  really  a  physical  in- 
fluence upon  our  earth  and  on  every  other  planet  of  our 
sj-stem.  If  from  any  point  in  space  a  line  be  extended  in 
thought  in  any  direction,  it  will  ultimatol}'  meet  a  radiating 
body;  and  hence  every  point  in  space  must  be  constantly 
traversed  from  nil  directions  with  radiating  impulses  which 
give  it  a  definite  and  fixed  temperature.  For  example,  our 
sun  sends  a  ray  to  every  point  of  the  universe,  and  every 
other  sun  sends  a  ray  to  the  same  point,  and  the  sum  of  all 
these  rays  will  constitute  the  temperature  of  that  point.  We 
say  the  temperature  of  that  point,  by  wliieh  we  mean  the 
effect  which  would  be  produced  on  a  thermometer  if  put  in 
that  place;  not  that  there  is  any  temperature  in  celestial  space, 
for  this,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  gross  matter,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  motion  of  its  atoms.  The  term  however  is 
convenient,  and  we  shall  continue  to  use  it. 

If  the  radiating  power  of  the  suns  remained  without 
change,  then  the  temperature  of  each  point  in  space  would 
be  unchangeable.  From  this  consideration  it  follows  that 
the  planetary  space  in  which  our  earth  is  moving  has  in  one 
sense  a  fixed  teniperatuio  (independent  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun,)  derived  from  all  the  other  suns  of  the  universe;  and 
this  teujperature,  as  we  slmll  hereafter  see,  lias  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  temperature  of  the  globe. 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  again,  and  at  present  shall 
merely  state  that  at  the  polar  regions  of  our  earth  during 
the  months  of  winter,  the  space  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  surface  is  screened  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
sequently the  earth  by  its  radiation,  must  fall  in  tempera- 
ture nearly  to  that  of  cdestial  space.  A  similar  screening 
takes  place  in  succession  on  all  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face during  the  night;  and  as  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
depends  (as  wo  shall  see)  upon  tlio  temperature  of  the  sjiaco 
into  which  the  rays  are  sent,  every  piirt  of  tlie  earth't!  sur- 
face must  be  affected  more  or  less  by  the  temperature  of  inter- 
planetary space;  and  if  this  were  to  vary,  though  our  sun 
might  continue  constant  in  its  emanation,  the  average  ter- 
restrial temperature  would  be  subject  to  a  change. 
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We  cannot  however  explain  the  effect  of  the  temiMjraturc 
of  planetary  space  upon  our  earth  until  we  have  further  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  heat. 

Heat  of  the  Earth. 

The  temperature  of  the  earth  is  derived  from  three 
sources,  namely,  the  original  heat  of  the  earth,  the  heat  of 
cel^tial  space,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Before  however 
giving  an  account  of  the  heat  derived  from  these  sources, 
we  shall  consider  the  character  of  radiant  heat,  as  developed 
by  the  researches  of  Melloui  and  others. 

Radiant  HecU. — The  impulses  which  are  received  from  the 
sun,  as  we  have  seen,  are  far  from  being  simple  in  their 
nature.  We  know  that  a  beam  from  this  luminary  consists 
of  at. least  four  different  classes  of  emanations,  namely,  of 
light,  of  heat,  of  chemical  action,  and  of  phosphorogenic 
effect.  We  also  know  that  the  first  class,  that  of  light,  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  different  emanations  which  produce  in 
us  the  sensations  of  the  different  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and 
from  analogy  we  might  have  inferred  that  the  heat  emana- 
tions also  consist  of  a  number  of  rays,  possessing  different 
properties,  and  producing  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  differ- 
ent physical  and  perhaps  physiological  effects. 

Let  us  begin  with  heat  of  the  lowest  intensity,  or  that 
which  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  waves  of  the  greatest 
length;  for  example,  the  radiation  from  a  canister  of  hot 
water  suspended  in  mid-air.  If  this  have  a  temperature 
in  the  least  degree  above  that  of  the  surrounding  bodies, 
they  will  increase  in  temperature,  while  the  vessel  itself  will 
slowly  cool.  The  rapidity  of  cooling  will  gradually  dimin- 
ish in  a  geometrical  ratio,  as  the  temperature  of  the  canister 
approaches  that  of  the  surrounding  bodies,  and  they  will 
finally  arrive  at  a  state  of  dynamic  equilibrium.  The  can- 
ister at  this  point  does  not  cease  to  radiate,  but  continues  to 
send  impulses  in  every  direction,  receiving  as  many  im- 
pulses from  the  surrounding  bodies,  (including  the  air,)  as  it 
sends  off  from  its  own  surface. 
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TIiG  heat  from  tliis  source  possesses  peculiar  proportits. 
First,  it  is  readily  absorbed  by  all  bodies  in  pro})ortion  to 
some  peculiarity  of  the  texture  of  their  surface,  but  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  color ;  or  in  other  words  this  kind  of  heat, 
unlike  light,  is  absorbed  b}'  light-culored  substances  as  well 
tts  dark,  and  this  fact  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  hy- 
pothesis assumed,  which  supplies  these  two  emanations  to 
consist  of  waves  of  diflereut  lengths,  and  perhaps  of  slightly 
different  form.  Secondly,  this  kind  of  heat  is  incapable  of 
passing  by  direct  radiation  through  many  media  which  are 
freely  traversed  by  light,  such  as  glass,  alum,  and  many 
other  transparent  substances,  while  it  is  freely  tran.smittetl 
through  polished  plates  of  rock-salt,  and  partially  through 
many  other  bodies,  some  of  which  are  impervious  to  light. 
The  former  class  of  bodies  is  called  athennnnous,  the  latter 
diathermanous. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  radiating  body  to  be  one  which 
can  be  increased  in  temperature  until  it  becomes  red-hot.  At 
a  certain  stage  of  incandescence,  other  rays  than  those  de- 
scribed as  capable  of  exciting  boat  begin  to  bo  given  ofF  along 
with  the  former,  which  are  distinguished  by  din'erent  prop- 
perlies.  First,  they  tend  to  be  absorbed  by  all  bodies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  darkness  of  their  color,  and  ajijjroximate  in 
this  respect  to  the  property  of  light.  Secondly,  they  possess 
a  property  of  transmissibility  without  diminution,  through 
all  transparent  substtinces,  through  colorless  media,  and  in 
various  proportions  through  colored  media,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  latter. 

While  bodies  lieated  below  redness  pve  off  exclusively 
rays  of  the  first  class,  (thougli  approaching  in  character  those 
of  the  second  as  the  temperature  is  increased,)  incandescent 
bodies  simultaneously  give  off  both  species. 

As  the  intensity  of  heiiting  still  further  increases,  rays  of 
less  and  less  length  arc  given  off,  until  they  arrive  at  the 
limit  of  the  perceptibility  of  the  sense  of  vision,  and  only 
render  their  existence  manifest  by  chemical  and  phoaphoro- 
genic  effects. 

The  following  tablo  exhibits  some  of  the  results  which 
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Melloni  obtained  by  experimenting  with  different  sources  of 
heat  and  diffcrcut  substances. 


Relative  ahtorhing  pmeer  by  different  aubetaneea  of  different  kind*  of  heat. 


SUBSTAVCES. 


Lampblack 

White  lead 

Isinglass 

Indian  ink 

Shellac 

Polished  metal 


Naked 
flame. 


100 
68 
52 
96 
43 
14 


Incandescent 
platinum. 


100 
56 
54 
95 
47 
135 


Copper,  at 
76«P. 


100 
89 
84 
87 
70 
13 


Copper,  at 
21'2?  F. 


100 
100 
91 
85 
72 
IS 


As  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  radiant  heat  of  different 
kinds,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  long  observed,  of  the  melt- 
ing of  snow  near  the  trunks  of  trees  and  other  dark-colored 
bodies.  That  this  effect  is  not  due  to  the  natural  heat  of  the 
plant  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  equally  exhibited 
around  the  stumps  of  dead  trees,  and  dark -colored  objects  of 
an  entirely  different  character.  The  rays  of  heat  from  the  sun, 
(as  before  stated,)  possessing  similar  properties  to  those  of 
light,  are  absorbed  by  dark  substances,  and  freely  reflected 
from  light  ones.  The  facets  of  the  small  crystals  of  snow  re- 
flect this  heat  almost  entirely,  while  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
dark  surface  of  the  wood  of  M'hich  it  raises  the  temperature, 
thus  producing  a  new  source  of  emanation.  The  heat  how- 
ever given  off  from  the  wood,  is  that  of  long  waves  of  low 
intensity,  which  is  equally  absorbed  by  light  and  dark 
bodies;  hence  it  enters  the  snow,  raises  its  temperature,  and 
converts  it  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  condition.  We  may  im- 
itate this  action  by  supporting  at  a  little  distance  above  a 
surface  of  new  fallen  snow  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  both  sides 
of  which  have  been  covered  with  lampblack,  and  the  whole 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
melting  of  the  surface  within  the  shadow  is  much  more 
rapid  than  that  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
same  result  may  bo  produced  by  the  rays  from  an  argand 
lamp.    Having  filled  a  square  box  with  new  fallen  snow 
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slightly  packed,  and  all  above  the  rim  having  been  removed 
by  means  of  a  ruler,  so  as  to  present  a  uniformly  plain  sur- 
face, the  box  is  turned  on  its  side  opposite  the  lamp,  and  the 
pasteboard  interposed.  In  a  short  time  the  plain  surface  of 
snow  will  be  hollowed  out  beneath  the  disk,  and  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  the  cavity  will  be  several  lines  deep  at  its 
centre.  When  the  same  experiment  is  repeated  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  lamp  an  iron  ball  heated  to  about  400°  F.,  the 
phenomena  present  themselves  in  a  reverse  order,  that  is  to 
say,  the  melting  of  the  snow  would  be  more  abundant  where 
the  direct  rays  impinge  on  the  surface,  than  wliere  they  are 
intercepted  by  the  interposed  disk,  and  instetid  of  a  hollow, 
a  protuberance  would  be  produced  at  the  centre  of  the  shaded 
portion.  If  we  substitute  in  this  experiment  for  the  black 
disk  of  pasteboard  one  covered  with  white  lead,  tlie  heat  will 
not  be  absorbed,  but  will  be  reflected  as  from  the  snow  itself. 

Another  example  of  the  transmission  and,  as  it  were, 
transformation  of  radiiinf,  heat  from  the  sun  is  afforded  in 
the  high  temperature  produced  by  tlie  ordinary  hot-bed  of 
a  garden.  The  solar  rays,  consisting  of  short  vibrations, 
readily  pass  through  the  glass  cover,  and  are  absorbed  by 
the  dark  ground,  the  atoms  of  which  they  put  into  more 
rapid  vibration,  and  these  in  turn  give  rise  to  new  emana- 
tions, which  consisting  of  long  waves  are  arrested  by  the  glass, 
and  the  tempurature  of  the  enclosed  space  is  thus  constantly 
increased.  It  is  also  on  tlie  same  principle  that  the  radiant 
heat  of  a  stove  docs  not  pass  out  into  space  through  the  win- 
dows of  a  house,  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  radi- 
ant heat  from  an  open  (ire  would  be  lost  in  tliJs  way. 

We  may  apply  the  foregoing  principles  to  explain  the 
accumulation  of  heat  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  trans- 
parent envelope  which  covera  the  surface  of  our  jtUuKt  is  not 
entirely  diathermanous;  and  though  it  transmits  freely  the 
intense  rays  of  the  sun  it  stops  those  of  the  long  vibrations. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  tlieu  in  the  condition  of  the  ground 
under  the  glass  of  the  hot-bed;  it  is  constantly  absorbing 
and  receiving  heat  of  liigb  intensity,  and  constantly  radi- 
ating heat  of  intermediate  intensity.  Let  us  suppose  all 
10-2 
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heat  removed  from  tbe  earth,  and  the  sun  suddenly  allowed 
to  shine  upon  it.  In  this  case,  all  the  rays  which  traversed 
the  atmosphere  and  reached  the  earth  would  be  absorbed. 
None  would  be  radiated  into  sjiace  until  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  was  so  elevated  that  the  rays  emitted  from  it 
could  permeate  the  atmosphere. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  at  first  would  therefore  receive 
more  rays  than  it  gave  off.  Its  temperature  would  increase 
and  with  each  increase  of  temperature  a  greater  number  of 
rays  would  be  produced  of  such  intensity  as  would  enable 
them  to  permeate  the  atmospheric  envelope,  and  finally  an 
equilibrium  would  be  attained  in  which  the  rays  sent  off  in  a 
given  time  would  be  just  equal  in  number  to  those  received. 

The  point  of  temperature  at  which  this  equilibrium  would 
take  place  will  depend  on  the  height  and  permeability  of  the 
atmosphere.  If  the  aerial  envelope  offered  no  impediment 
to  the  escape  of  heat  of  the  lowest  intensity,  the  equilibrium 
would  take  place  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  all  bodies 
capable  of  freezing  would  be  perpetually  in  a  solid  state.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  atmosphere  were  more  dense  than  it 
is,  or  in  other  words,  more  impervious  to  rays. of  a  higher 
intensity  than  those  which  now  pass  through  it,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  increase  until  the 
heat  given  off  would  again  be  equal  to  that  received.  The 
new  equilibrium  would  be  permanently  retained,  and  the 
whole  average  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  would 
be  elevated. 

Heat  from  the  Stars. — ^The  temperature  therefore  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  planet  depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  atmosphere, 
provided  the  heat  which  falls  upon  it  is  derived  from  a 
source  of  high  temperature :  now  radiations  from  the  stars 
are  of  this  character,  since  they  corao  from  self-luminous 
bodies,  which  are  probably  suns  of  other  systems.  The 
radiations  from  them  can  therefore  readily  pass  through 
our  atmosphere,  and  excite  heat  vibrations  in  the  surface 
materials  of  the  earth.  The  intensity  of  these  vibrations 
must  increase  until  it  becomes  so  great  that  the  radiations 
produced  can  permeate  the  aerial  covering,  and  in  this  way 
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even  tlie  lieat  of  the  stars  may  so  accuinulnto  as  sensibly 
to  contribute  to  the  tcraporature  of  the  eartli.  Though  at 
first  sight  it  may  appear  tliat  the  effect  from  this  source  must 
be  exceedingly  feeble,  yet  when  we  reflect  that  the  heat  of 
the  stars  coraes  from  every  part  of  tho  whole  concave 
of  tho  licavcns,  while  that  of  the  sun  proceeds  from  a  disk 
which  occupies  only  the  fivo-milliontli  part  of  tho  wliole  sky, 
we  may  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  stellar  radiation  a 
much  greater  importance  than  without  this  reflection  \vc 
should  ascribe  to  it. 

M.  Pouillct,  of  Paris,  has  made  a  series  of  very  ingenious 
researches  on  the  subject  of  the  temperature  of  space,  and 
has  arrived  at  very  unexpected  results.  Ho  employed  in 
his  observations  an  instrument  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  "  actinometcr,"  or  ray-measurer.  It  consisted  of  a  cylin- 
drical box  of  polished  silver,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  five  in  height,  enveloped  in  swan's-down,  and  enclosed 
in  an  outer  cylinder,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
cfTect  of  the  temperature  of  tho  circumambient  air.  The 
box  was  filled  with  several  layers  of  swan's-down,  so  sui>- 
portod  as  not  to  press  upon  each  otiier.  In  tho  centre  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  open  box  wtvs  placed  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer,  tho  .stem  projecting  horizont^illy.  A  cylindri- 
cal border  was  raised  round  the  edge  of  the  box,  to  cut  off 
the  lateral  rays,  and  at  sueli  a  Ijeiglit  that  two-thirds  of  tlie 
whole  sky  could  be  seen  by  an  eye  at  tho  point  occupied  by 
the  bulb.  The  thermometer  thus  enclosed  was  turned  dur- 
ing the  night  to  the  zejiith,  ami  exi>o.scd  lu  the  radiation 
from  tho  clear  sky.  Tho  temperature  of  this  thermometer 
and  one  exposed  to  the  air  at  four  feet  from  the  ground  was 
observed  hourly. 

If  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  air  were  entirely  excluded 
from  the  enclosed  thermometer,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
only  be  affected  by  the  radiation  from  celestial  space,  and 
from  the  atoms  of  the  air  in  the  column  between  it  and  the 
top  of  tho  atmosphere. 

Of  these  two  sources  of  radiation  one,  namely  that  of  celes- 
tial space,  would  be  constant  and  remain  tho  same  during 
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the  whole  night,  as  well  as  diflferent  nights,  while  the  other, 
namely  the  radiation  from  tlie  air,  would  vary  from  hour  to 
hour,  since  it  depends  on  the  varying  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

By  obtaining  a  series  of  observations  in  different  states  of 
the  atmosphere  an  assumption  could  be  made  as  to  the  fixed 
temperature  of  space  which,  when  subtracted  from  the  temp- 
erature observed,  would  give  the  radiation  of  the  column  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Since  it  was  impossible  to  cut  off  all  the  heat  from  the  in- 
strument except  that  which  it  received  from  the  sky  and  air 
above,  and  since  it  was  exposed  to  but  two-thirds  of  the 
celestial  hemisphere,  some  correction  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  observed  temperature  to  the  true  one.  This  was  found 
by  making  an  artificial  sky,  formed  of  a  zinc  vessel  about 
forty  inches  in  diameter,  the  bottom  coated  with  lampblack, 
and  the  whole  filled  with  a  refrigerating  mixture.  Beneath 
this  the  "actinometer  "  was  vertically  placed  at  such  distances 
as  to  expose  it  successively  to  one-quarter,  one-third,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  hemisphere;  and  by  repeating  these  experi- 
ments with  different  temperatures  of  the  artificial  sky,  it  was 
found  that  if  from  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  f 
of  the  lowering  temperature  of  the  actinometer  were  taken 
away,  the  temperature  of  the  artificial  sky  would  be  obtained, 
since  the  same  ratio  would  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  real  sky. 
In  order  to  find  therefore  in  all  future  experiments  the  temp- 
erature which  the  actinometer  ought  to  assume  under  the 
radiation  from  space  and  the  air  above,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  subtract  the  degree  given  by  the  instrument  from  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  and  multiply  this  by 
^.  From  a  series  of  observations  thus  corrected,  he  found 
for  the  fixed  part  of  the  temperature  given  by  the  instru- 
ment, or  in  other  words  the  temperature  of  space,  a  value  of 
— 142°  C.  or — 222°  F.  This  temperature  is  much  lower  than 
that  obtained  before  from  considerations  of  a  more  theoret- 
ical character.  M.  Pouillet  however  thinks  that  it  cannot 
be  far  from  the  true  temperature  of  celestial  space,  since  a 
thermometer  placed  upon  the  coldest  part  of  the  earth  and 
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exposed  to  the  clear  sky,  always  falls  by  its  own  radiation 
several  degrees  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  air;  which 
it  would  not  do  if  the  temperature  of  space  were  not  lower 
than — 60°,  since  as  it  approached  that  temperature  at  places 
near  the  pole,  the  extra  cooling  from  exposure  to  the  sky 
would  be  very  little.  Air.  Espy  concludes,  from  theoretical 
data,  that  the  estimate  of  Pouillet  is  near  the  troth. 

Pouillet  finds,  from  the  data  given  above,  that  the  total 
quantity  of  heat  which  space  transmits  in  the  course  of  a  vear 
to  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  a 
stratum  of  ice  ui>on  our  globe  of  S5'28  feet  in  thickness. 
From  other  investigations  of  a  similar  character,  which  we 
shall  presently  describe,  he  finds  that  the  quantity  of  solar 
heat  received  by  the  earth  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  sufficient 
to  melt  lOlGS  feet  of  ice.  From  these  two  sources  together 
then  the  earth  receives  a  quantitj'  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt 
187  feet  of  ice.  These  results  are  of  so  unexpected  an  amount 
that  though  obtained  by  instruments  and  methods  which 
are  apparently  unexceptionable,  they  have  not  fully  obtained 
acceptance,  and  the  subject  is  therefore  still  open  for  further 
examination. 

Terrestrial  temperalure. — If  the  earth  were  exposed  in  space 
without  an  envelope  and  witliout  receiving  radiation  from 
any  source,  it  would  sink  to  tlie  zero  of  temperature,  or  that 
at  which  the  atoms  would  cease  to  vibrate,  and  thi.s,  accord- 
ing to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  would  be  about  000^ 
below  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

If  the  earth  were  exposed  without  an  envelope  to  the  tem- 
perature of  space  it  would,  according  to  the  results  obtained 
by  Pouillet,  fall  to  —  222°  of  the  same  scale. 

With  the  present  envelope  and  stellar  radiation  it  would 
stand  at  — 128°.  The  heat  necessary  to  make  up  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  earth  beyond  this  degree  is  due  to  the 
sun's  accumulated  heat  undeir  the  envelope. 

Pouillet  has  also  made  a  scries  of  researches  on  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  heat  from  the  suii.  lie  used  in  his  inves- 
tigations an  instrument  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
pyr-heliometer  (measurer  of  the  heat  of  the  sun).    It  con- 
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sisted  of  a  flat  cylindrical  vessel,  the  top  of  which  was  of  thin 
eilver,  of  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  six-tentlis  of  an 
inch  in  height  or  thickness.  It  was  filled  with  100  grammes 
of  distilled  water,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  liquid  was  placed 
tlje  bulb  of  a  thermometer  with  a  fine  bore  and  a  long  stem 
projecting  downward  in  the  direction  of  tho  axis  of  the 
cylinder  through  its  lower  surface. 

The  observations  were  made  in  the  following  manner: 
The  upper  surface  of  the  vessel,  coated  with  lampblack  to 
render  it  absorbent  of  heat,  was  turned  directly  towards  the 
sun,  the  water  being  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  in 
order  to  equalize  the  lieat.  The  increase  of  tomiierature  re- 
ceived from  minute  to  minute  in  the  course  of  five  minutes 
was  uote«l.  The  vessel  was  then"  placed  in  the  shade  while 
its  face  was  exposed  to  a  i»ortion  of  dear  sky  near  the  sun, 
and  the  loss  of  temperature  from  minute  to  minute  during 
fivt'  minutes  was  again  noted.  A  little  reflection  on  the 
principles  of  the  interchange  of  heat,  according  to  which 
bodies  are  constantly  radiating  even  while  they  are  receiving 
heat  from  other  bodies,  will  render  it  evident  that  iu  order 
to  find  the  amount  of  temperature  communicated  by  the  sun 
in  a  minutp  of  time  we  must  add  the  loss  of  temperature 
during  the  shading  of  the  instrument  to  tho  gain  of  tem- 
perature noted  during  the  direct  exposure  to  the  sun,  for 
while  the  instrument  was  receiving  heat  from  the  sun  it  was 
at  the  same  moment  radiating  heat  to  that  body.  To  find 
from  tlic  indications  thus  obtained  the  absolute  amount  of 
heat  whieli  falls  on  the  face  of  the  vessel  in  one  minute  of 
time  we  must  make  a  correction  for  the  absorption  of  heat 
by  the  metal,  and  allow  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  water,  that 
is,  the  relative  quantity  necessary  to  elevate  a  pound  of  this 
liquid  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  In  this  way  the 
quantity  of  beat  which  falls  on  a  given  surface,  (siiy  a  square 
foot,)  [lerpcndiculur  to  the  solar  beam  at  the  surface  of  tlio 
earth  is  determined.  But  this  quantity  is  not  all  that  would 
be  given  to  the  same  surface  wore  the  atmos]>licre  removed, 
or  if  the  same  experiment  were  maJe  at  the  outer  limits  of 
the  aerial  covering  of  the  globe.    A  portion  of  the  licat  is 
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absorbed  an<3  another  portion  reflected  from  the  atoms  in  its 
passage  tlirough  the  air,  and  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
under  consideration  it  became  necessary  to  know  the  amount 
of  loss  from  this  cause.  To  ascertain  this  the  experiment 
was  made  while  the  sun  was  on  the  meridian  and  at  different 
degrees  of  elevation  even  down  to  near  the  horizon.  The 
diameter  of  the  earth,  the  approximate  height  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  the  length  of  the  column  of  air  traversed  by  the 
ray  which  passes  from  the  zenith,  and  also  the  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  sun  being  given,  the  lengths  of  the  several 
lines  through  the  atmosphere  traversed  by  the  respective 
rays  were  readily  calculated;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the 
amount  of  heat  received  at  the  outer  Timit  of  the  atmosphere 
is  invariable  it  is  not  diflicuU  fo  di'tormino  the  part  which 
is  ab-sorbed.  The  numbers  obtained  by  observation  con- 
sisted of  two  quantities,  a  constant  and  a  variable  one;  the 
former  being  the  heal  of  the  sun,  and  the  latter  the  amount 
absorbed  in  passing  through  the  difterent  lengths  of  atmos- 
phere. 

From  these  data  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun 
on  a  square  centimetre  at  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere,  (and 
which  it  would  equally  receive  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  if 
the  air  did  not  absorb  or  reflect  any  of  the  incident  rays,)  was 
ascertained  to  be  17633  units  of  heat  in  onu  minute  of  time: 
equivalent  to  11*370  units  per  square  inch,  in  the  same  period. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  atmospheric  absorjition  of  the  rays 
directly  from  the  zenith  was  comprised  between  eighteen 
and  twenty -five-huudrcdths  of  tlie  whole,  even  incases  where 
the  sky  was  perfectly  clear. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  the  sun  sends  to  one  centi- 
metre of  the  earth's  surface  during  one  minute  of  time  by 
its  perpendicular  action  having  been  determined,  it  was  not 
ditiicult  to  ascertain  tlie  total  quantity  of  heat  received  by  the 
whole  illuminated  hemisphere  in  the. same  time.  Indeed  this 
quantity  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  would  fall  on 
the  plane  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth.  From  this  can 
be  readily  deduced  the  amount  of  heat  whi^.h  would  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  during  a  year; 
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and  this  was  determined  to  be  231,675  units  falling  on  each 
square  centimetre  of  the  whole  surface.  Calculating  the 
amount  of  ice  which  this  quantity  of  heat  would  melt» 
Pouillet  obtained  a  thickness  of  3089  metres,  or  a  little  more 
than  101  feet;  that  is,  if  the  total  quantity  of  heat  which  the 
earth  receives  from  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a  year  were  uni- 
formly distributed  over  all  points  of  the  globe,  and  were 
employed  without  loss  in  dissolving  ice,  it  would  melt  a 
stratum  having  the  above  thickness. 

The  data  given  by  these  experiments  enabled  him  to 
solve  another  problem  which  would  appear  even  of  a  more 
transcendental  character :  that  is,  the  amount  of  heat  given 
off  by  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun  in  a  given  time.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  sun  as  the  centre 
of  a  spherical  enclosure,  the  radius  of  which  is  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun ;  *  and  it  must  be  evident  that  on 
each  square  centimetre  of  the  concave  surface  of  this  vast 
sphere  as  much  heat  is  received  as  on  a  square  centimetre 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  then  the  number  17633, 
before  obtained,  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  square  centi- 
metres in  this  spherical  surface  the  absolute  quantity  of 
heat  given  off  by  the  sun  during  a  given  time  will  be  ascer- 
tained. Or  by  reference  to  the  visual  angle  subtended  by 
the  sun,  the  number  expressing  this  quantity  for  each  minute 
of  time  may  be  stated  as  84,888  thermal  units  for  each  square 
centimetre  of  the  solar  surface. 

If  this  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  thesun  were  exclusively 
employed  in  dissolving  a  stratum  of  ice,  applied  to  the  solar 
surface,  and  enveloping  it  on  every  side,  it  would  melt  in 
one  minute  a  stratum  of  11"8  metres  thick ;  and  in  one  day 
a  stratum  of  16,992  metres,  or  about  10|  miles. 

These  results  cannot  be  considered  more  than  approxi- 
mations, though  in  the  progress  of  science,  they  may  be 
rendered  much  more  precise,  and  may  be  applied  to  solve 
many  problems  relative  to  the  physical  phenomena  of  the 
earth  and  our  solar  system. 

*The  proportional  amount  of  tho  entire  solar  radiation  intercepted  by  tlu 
terrestrial  hemisphere  is  1 -r  2  800,000000. 
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Original  heat  of  the  earth. — Besides  the  smaller  iiifliu'iicoof 
celestial  space,  and  the  governing  one  of  the  emanations  from 
the  sun,  there  is  another  source  of  terrestrial  heat,  whiclb 
though  it  at  present  produces  scarcely  an  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  wag  once  powerfully  rtctive 
in  effecting  geological  changes,  and  in  so  modifying  the  sur- 
face of  our  planet  as  to  give  rise  t^the  diversities  of  surfiice 
constituting  mountains,  seas,  and  continents,  which  now 
determine  the  varieties  and  peculiarities  of  our  present  cli- 
mates, and  may  in  the  future  be  of  vast  pmdicat  value  in 
its  applicability  to  the  wants  of  life.  We  allude  to  iJio  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  earth. 

That  the  earth  was  once  at  least  in  n  liquid  condition  by 
heat,  can  scarcely  bo  doubted,  when  all  the  cuniulutivo  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  is  con.<'idored. 

Fii*8t.  Self-luminous  bodies  are  met  with  in  every  part  of 
the  visible  universe,  and  if  we  follow  the  strict  inductive  pro- 
cess, allowing  no  more  causes  tlian  arc  true  and  suflicient, 
we  must  admit  that  these  bodies  are  intensely  heated.  It  is 
therefore  not  impossible  that  the  earth  itself  may  have  been 
at  one  time  a  self-luminous  star. 

Second.  The  surface  of  our  moon,  though  it  now  gives  lit- 
tle or  no  indication  of  heat,  npi»ears  wlicn  viewed  through  a 
powerful  telescofto  almost  covered  with  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes  ;  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  it  has  cooled  down 
from  a  high  temperature  to  its  present  condition. 

Third.  Every  portion  of  the  enrth's  crust  exhibits  the  re- 
mains of  igneous  action,  and  tho  facts  of  geology  are  inex- 
plicable on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  the  past  high 
temperature  of  our  globe. 

Fourth.  On  every  part  of  the  earth  where  the  experiment 
has  been  made,  starting  from  the  point  where  the  sun's 
influence  ceases,  there  has  been  found  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature as  we  descend  toward  the  centre,  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  degree  for  every  fifty  feet. 

Fifth.  On  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  springs  oi 
hot  water  are  found  bursting  forth. 

Sixth.  There  are  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  several  hun- 
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dred  volcanoes,  which  occasionally  emit  heated  materials, 
and  in  some  cases  incandescent  lava. 

Seventh.  The  oblate  form  of  the  earth  is  on  an  average 
that  which  would  be  due  to  the  rotation  of  a  liquid  mass. 

From  all  these  facts  we  may  now  safely  admit  as  a  definite 
theory,  the  hypothesis  which  was  at  first  a  mere  antecedent 
probability,  namely,  that  the  earth  was  at  one  time  in  a 
highly  heated  state,  and  that  its  interior,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  is  still  at  a  very  elevated  temperature.  If  we  apply 
this  hypothesis  to  the  facts  of  geology  as  they  are  generalized 
and  arranged  at  the  present  day,  we  have  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  whole;  or  if  there  be  any  outstanding 
phenomena  not  yet  included  in  this  generalization,  their 
number  is  so  small  in  comparison  to  those  included  in  it, 
that  they  may  reasonably  be  left  for  the  present  until  further 
discovery  shall  throw  more  light  upon  their  character.  The 
great  principle  of  universal  gravitation  was  not  abandoned 
though  at  one  time  several  facts  in  regard  to  the  motion  of 
the  moon  could  not  be  referred  to  it.  The  same  considera- 
tion applies  to  moral  subjects  as  well  as  to  those  of  science. 

EquU^nium  of  the  Atmosphere. 

The  aerial  covering  which  surrounds  our  earth  may  be 
compared  to  an  ocean,  of  which  the  bottom  is  composed  of 
land  and  water,  which  has  a  definite  surface  above,  probably 
agitated  by  tidal  waves  of  great  extent  and  magnitude. 
Although  nearly  eight  hundred  times  lighter  than  water  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  yet  it  possesses  a  very  appreciable 
weight,  since  a  cubic  yard  of  it  weighs  about  two  pounds, 
and  consequently  when  moving  with  high  velocities  it  pro- 
duces great  mechanical  eflFects  upon  bodies  subjected  to  its 
momentum. 

This  ocean,  unlike  the  aqueous  ones  belonging  to  our  earth, 
diminishes  in  density  very  rapidly  as  we  ascend,  and  finds 
its  limit  at  that  elevation  at  which  the  repulsion  of  the  Inst 
layer  of  atoms  added  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  earth's 
rotation  is  just  balanced  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
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In  order  to  simplify  the  conditions  nnd  to  give  precise  ideas 
of  the  mechanical  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  wo  will  at 
first  suppose  it  to  be  a  body  consisting  of  simple  atoms, 
which  though  they  obey  the  attraction  of  the  earth  repel 
each  other.  This  repulsion  increases,  as  wo  have  said  in  our 
exposition  of  the  atomic  theory,  with  a  diminution  of  the 
distance  of  the  atoms — a  fact  which  may,  perhaps,  be  best 
illustrated  by  a  portion  of  air  confined  by  a  movable  pis- 
ton in  a  tube  closed  at  the  bottom,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  ordi- 
nary fire  syringe,  the  well  known  instrument  used  for  igniting 
tinilor  by  moans  of  the  condensation  of  u  portion  of  air.  If 
such  an  instrument  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  atr- 
puni]>,  and  the  pressure  of  tlie  atmosphere  bo  removed  from 
it,  the  air  which  is  contained  under  tjie  piston  will  expand; 
and  if  the  tube  be  sulficioutly  large  this  expansion  will  con- 
tinue until  the  repulsive  energy  of  the  atoms  under  the  pis- 
ton is  just  equal  to  the  weiglit  of  the  piston  itself  If  wo 
now  double  the  weight  of  the  piston  it  will  descend  until 
the  air  is  compressed  into  half  its  first  volume.  At  this 
point  a  now  equilibrium  will  take  place  between  the  weight 
of  the  piston  and  the  repulsive  energy  of  the  atoms.  If 
another  addition  be  made  to  the  weight  of  the  piston  it  will 
descend  througli  another  distance,  and  in  all  cases  the  com- 
pression will  be  inversely  proportioned  tutlie  weight  applied; 
but  the  density  of  the  air,  that  is,  the  weight  for  a  given 
quantity  increases  as  the  bulk  diminishes,  nnd  therefore  in 
all  eases  of  a  gas  the  density  or  ihc  number  of  ponderable 
atoms  in  a  given  space  will  be  inversely  proportioned  to  tlie 
pressure  applied. 

This  fact  was  discovered  independently  by  an  English  and 
B  PVencii  philosopher,  and  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  discoverers,  namely,  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte, 
but  perhaps  more  frequently  it  bears  llic  name  of  the  latter. 

The  same  law  applies  to  all  ullier  gases  within  certain 
ranges.  In  the  case  of  atmospheric  air,  witliin  Ihe  limit  of 
experiment  it  ap[iears  to  hohl  without  variation,  or  if  any, 
with  a  very  minute  one,  when  great  pressure  is  ap]>lied  in 
connection  with  a  great  reduction  of  temperature.     In  the 
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case  of  carbonic  acid,  the  range  of  distance  of  atoms  is  much 
less  in  which  this  law  is  found ;  for  by  mechanical  pressure 
the  gas  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  a  sudden  change  taking 
place  in  the  intensity  of  the  repulsion  of  the  atoms  at  this 
point.  Vapor  of  water,  separated  from  the  liquid  which 
produced  it,  obeys  the  same  law  as  that  of  air;  but  in  this 
instance  the  range  of  atoms  is  still  more  limited  than  in  that 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  with  a  slight  pressure,  and  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  atmo^here,  the  vapor  is  converted 
into  a  liquid. 

The  atmosphere  being  subject  to  the  law  of  Mariotte,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  will  be  its  condition  of 
equilibrium  or  rest 

First.  If  we  suppose  tbe  whole  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  earth  to  be  divided  into  a  series  of  strata  of  equal  weight, 
as  thin  as  may  be  necessary,  and  separated  by  ideal  surfaces 
perpendicular  to  the  plumb  line,  these  surfaces  will  rest 
upon  each  other,  and  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  when  each 
part  of  the  same  stratum  is  of  the  same  density. 

Second.  In  order  to  a  stable  equilibrium,  the  density  of 
each  stratum  must  diminish  from  below  upward. 

Third.  The  upper  stratum  must  be  below  the  point  where 
the  centrifugal  force,  derived  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
becomes  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air  at  this  point 

If  the  first  condition  is  hot  fulfilled,  (that  is  if  the  equality 
of  the  density  of  the  strata  be  not  the  same  at  all  points,)  the 
heavier  parts  will  flow  below  those  which  are  less  dense,  and 
buoy  them  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  heavier  liquid  sinks 
below  the  lighter  one;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  upper 
strata  were  heavier  than  the  lower  ones,  an  unstable  equi- 
librium would  be  produced  which  the  slightest  agitation 
would  overthrow. 

Lastly,  if  the  atmosphere  extended  upward  above  the 
point  where  the  centrifugal  force  equalled  the  weight  of  the 
gas,  the  whole  atmosphere,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  would 
fly  off"  into  void  space.  To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  important  though  paradoxical  fact  which 
results  as  a  logical  consequence  of  the  law  of  Mariotte, 
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that  the  total  height  of  an  atmosphere  surrounding  a  planot 
does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  gas  of  which  it  is 
constituted.  To  prove  this,  let  us  imagine  a  vertical  column, 
say  an  inch  square  at  the  base,  fillet!  with  air  of  a  given 
density  extending  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere.  Let  us 
suppose  this  column  to  be  divided  into  portions  an  inch 
high  throughout  its  whole  length  by  movable  planes,  and 
into  each  one  of  these  portions  double  the  quantity  of  air  to 
be  introduced.  The  lowest  portion,  namely,  the  first  inch, 
will  not  be  enlarged  by  this  condition;  for  thougli  twice  as 
many  repellaut  atoms  are  introduced  into  the  same  space, 
tending  to  repel  upward  the  first  dividing  plane,  yet  this 
plane  will  be  pressed  downward  by  twice  the  weight,  because 
twice  the  number  cf  atoms  have  been  introduced  into  all 
the  strata  above. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  all  the  successive 
strata  until  wo  come  to  the  very  highest.  On  this  no  addi- 
tional weight  is  placed,  and  it  would  therefore  expand  until 
the  diminution  of  its  elasticity  just  equals  its  own  weight, 
and  at  this  point  the  e<|uilibriura  will  take  place.  If  how- 
ever this  point  should  be  just  at  the  place  of  equilibrium 
where  the  weight  of  the  atom  would  be  overcome  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  the  upper  film  would  be  removed,  another 
would  expand  into  its  place,  and  anotlier,  and  another,  until 
the  whole  atmosphere  would  be  witlulrawn.  This,  as  we 
have  said,  is  a  logical  consefjuence  of  tlie  extension  of  the 
law  of  Mariotto,  and  has  been  applied  by  Dal  ton  and  others 
to  determine  the  heights  of  mixed  ntmos[)hcrcs,  or  of  utraos- 
phercs  of  different  densities.  But  the  height  of  the  atmo.s- 
phere  is  probably  fur  below  the  point  where  the  weiglitof 
the  atom  is  eciual  to  the  force  of  gravity,  .since  tliis  may  be 
found  by  calculation  to  be  at  about  5G  times  the  earth's 
radius  from  the  surface  at  the  equator,  cjr  ubrMit  22, 100  niilcs. 
If  we  suppose  the  column  to  be  formed  of  it  lighter  gas,  as 
for  example  hydrogen,  ttie  atoms  of  wliieli  have  the  same 
repulsive  energy  as  those  of  air,  then  the  cohimu  will  be  in- 
versely proportioned  to  the  density  at  the  surface,  and  from 
this  we  can  readily  calculate  the  relative  heights  of  atmos- 
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phercs  of  different  gases,  having  different  densities  ut  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  These  heights  will  evidently  bo  in- 
versely as  the  densities,  or  in  other  words  the  specific  grav- 
ities, of  the  same  gases  under  the  same  pressure.  If  the 
specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  be  represented  by  1,  that  of 
nitrogen  in  round  numbers  will  be  15,  that  of  oxygen  16, 
and  that  of  carbonic  acid  22,  and  the  total  heights  of  atmos- 
pheres of  these  gases  will  be  inversely  as  these^ numbers;  or 
if  we  call  the  height  of  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  60,  then 
the  heights  of  atmosphere  of  these  gases  will  be  as  follows : 


Oases. 

Specific  gravity. 

Height  of 
atmospheres. 

Hydrogen 

N  trogen 

Oxygen 

Carbonic  acid — . — 

1 

16 
16 
22      , 

960 
64 
60 
44 

In  the  forgoing  the  repulsive  energy  has  been  considered 
as  increasing  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Mariotte,  directly 
as  the  pressure  and  without  regard  to  the  increase  of  repul- 
sion caused  by  heat;  but  if  we  suppose  that  the  repul- 
sion of  the  atoms  of  the  lower  stratum  is  increased  by  heat, 
they  will  bo  farther  separated,  and  the  space  occupied  by 
thorn  enlarged.  But  if  the  heat  extends  upward  through 
the  whole,  each  of  its  parts  will  be  uniformly  expanded, 
and  hence  the  relative  height  of  atmospheres  of  different 
grades  will  not  be  altered  by  an  increase  of  heat,  provided 
this  increase  is  the  same  in  each  gas.  The  absolute  heights 
will  however  be  increased  ffir  P^irt  for  each  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale  above  its  volume  at  the  freezing  jx)int. 

In  order  to  obtain  or  determine  an  equilibrium  of  the  at- 
mosphere when  the  natural  repulsion  of  tlie  atoms  is  in- 
creased by  heat,  each  stratum  tis  wo  ascend  must  at  least  con- 
tain the  same  amount  of  caloric.  In  this  case,  if  a  quantity 
of  air  be  removed  from  a  lowtjr  to  a  higher  position,  it  will 
expand  on  account  of  tlie  reduced  i)res5iuro,  and  the  same 
amount  of  heat  being  now  difiuscd  through  a  larger  space, 
the  intensity  of  its  action  or  its  temperature  will  fall,  and 
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thus  a  rcductiun  of  sensible  Iioat  will  bo  obscrvt-d  as  wc  as- 
ceiul  ill  tlie  aliiKwphere.  Thu  e(iuilibriutii  vvc  have  described 
would  not  however  be  a  stable  one,  and  hence  the  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  contain  morelieat  per  pound  than 
the  lower. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  atmosphere 
was  supposed  to  consist  of  one  simple  homogeneous  substance, 
and  after  modern  chemistry  hud  discovered  it  to  be  a  com- 
pound, the  ingredients  were  thought  to  be  chemically  united. 
It  was  also  supposed,  until  the  researches  of  Dutton  proved 
the  contrary,  that  the  vapor  of  water  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere was  dissolved  in  it,  as  one  liquid  is  dissolved  in 
another. 

Dalton  was  the  first  to  advance  the  proposition  tliat  the 
atoms  of  different  gases  neither  attract  nor  ri;pi'l  each  other; 
and  though  each  offers  a  .slight  imichanical  obstruction  to 
the  free  motion  of  the  other,  yet  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed, 
each  will  arrange  itself  as  if  the  otiier  did  not  exist;  or  in 
other  words  while  the  atoms  of  the  same  gas  repel  one 
another,  those  of  different  ga.ses  exert  no  action  of  this  kind, 
and  are  in  fact  statical  thougli  not  dynamical  vacuums  eacli 
to  the  other.  The  fundamental  fact  on  \v!iii:h  this  theory 
is  based  is  the  following:  If  two  wide-mouthed  jars  be 
placed,  one  on  the  other,  mouth  to  mouth,  the  lower  one 
being  tilled  with  oxygen  or  heavy  gas,  and  thu  uppur  one 
with  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all  gases,  and  thus  suffered 
to  remain,  after  a  short  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  two 
gases  will  be  thoroughly  mingled  Ihrongh  buth  jars;  the 
light  gas  will  descend  and  mix  with  the  heavier,  while  the 
heavier  will  in  turn  ascend  and  mix  with  the  lighter. 
There  will  be  no  increase  or  diminution  of  bulk  uf  (lie  two 
gases  after  they  have  thus  mingled.  In  order  to  explain 
the  mixing  of  gases,  three  hypotheses  may  be  nssumed  : 

First.  We  may  suppose  that  the  atoms  have  an  allinity 
for  each  other  in  their  gaseous  state.  But  if  tliis  were  the 
case,  from  general  analogy  there  should  be  a  diminution  of 
the  bulk ;  the  number  uf  centres  of  repulsion  would  be 
dmiinished,  and  also  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  each 
would  be  at  least  partly  neutralized. 
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Secondly.  Wo  muy  suppose  thut  th«  two  classes  of  nloms 
repel  each  other,  but  in  this  case  no  mixture  cuuld  iake  pluce; 
tlie  lieavior  gas  would  remain  in  the  lower  vessel,  while  tJie 
lighter  one  would  occupy  the  upper  position. 

Tliirdly.  If  we  suppose  the  atoms  of  the  two  gases  have 
no  action  on  each  other,  but  are  free  to  obey  their  own  re- 
pulsions, then  the  atoms  of  each  gas  will  expand  into  the 
void  space  of  the  interstices  of  the  other,  and  the  diffusion 
indicated  by  the  experiment  will  be  produced. 

It  follows  from  this  hyjjothesis  that  the  bulk  of  the  mix- 
'ture  should  remain  the  same  before  and  after  the  mingling 
takes  place.  Let  us  suppose  each  vessel  to  contain  a  foot  of 
gas,  and  that  the  repulsive  energy  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  and  let  us  suppose 
the  interior  of  the  vessel  containing  the  hydrogen  is  a  vacuum. 
Then  it  is  evident  that  the  oxygen  in  the  lower  vessel,  being 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  attnos[)here,  will  expand 
and  fitl  both  vessels,  and  by  the  law  of  Mariotte,  ils  clastic 
force  or  repulsive  energy  will  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  7 J 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  same  will  take  rdace  with 
regard  to  the  Iiydrogen.  It  will  expand  downward  and  fill 
both  vessels,  and  its  elastic  force  will  be  reduced  to  one-half 
or  to  7h  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  If  therefore  the  gases 
are  vacuums  to  each  other,  they  will  each  expand  into  the 
other  and  form  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  the  pressure  of  oach 
of  which  agiiin.st  the  sides  of  tlie  vessel  will  be  7^  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  and  consequently  the  whole  pressure  will 
be  15  pounds. 

The  nioorj'  of  Dalton  is  in  exact  accordance  with  all  the 
facts,  though  it  may  be  ditheult  to  conceive  of  utonis,  such 
as  those  of  oxygen  an<l  hydrogon,  as  being  without  action 
on  each  other  particularly  when  highly  compressed.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Dalton  in  the  latter  part  of  liis  life  was  inclined 
to  refer  this  seeming  w^antof  reinilsiun  to  the  tact  of  tliu  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  the  atoms,  or  in  other  words  to  the  dilference  in 
the  spheres  of  their  repulsive  enorgies.  If  two  da.'^.ses  of 
atoms  were  thus  mingled  with  each  other,  it  is  evident  that 
they  could  not  be  in  equilibrium  until  the  one  was  generally 
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diffused  through  the  other :  this  would  give  a  ready  explan- 
ation of  the  diffusion  of  the  two  gasc:^  through  each  other  iu 
close  vessels.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  applicable  to 
the  explanation  of  free  atmospheres  coexisting  ou  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  earth,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  gases  and  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere, 
I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  because  very  erroneous  ideas 
are  frequently  entertained  as  to  the  theory  of  Dalton,  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  troth,  has  had  a  very  important  bear- 
ing on  the  progress  of  meteorology.  By  one  class  of  writers 
on  the  subject  it  has  been  the  basis  of  all  investigation,  and 
by  another  it  has  been  too  much  n^lected.  All  our  hygro- 
metrical  calculations  relative  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
air  rest  upon  it.  While  there  remains  but  little  doubt  that 
if  the  air,  as  a  whole,  were  at  rest,  and  sufficient  time  were 
given  for  tlie  establishment  of  an  equilibrium,  the  several 
ingredients  would  arrange  themselves  iu  accordance  with 
this  theory;  yet,  since  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  agitated 
with  currents,  and  diffusion  is  carried  on  more  rapidly 
through  this  agency  than  that  from  the  self-repulsion  of  the 
atoms,  we  can  only  suppose  that  there  is  merely  a  amstant 
tendency  (particularly  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere) 
to  assume  the  statical  condition  indicated  by  the  theory. 

Composition  of  the  Atmosphere. — At  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
at  all  accessible  heights  our  atmosphere  princijMiUy  consists 
of  a  nearly  invariable  mixture  of  two  permanent  gases, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  a  number  of  variable  substances, 
of  which  we  enumerate  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid,  am- 
monia, hydrogen,  mineral  powders,  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  odoriferous  substances,  and  above  all  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  in  a  state  of  invisible  vapor,  and  that  of 
partial  condensation  in  the  form  of  cloud.  Iudee<l,  it  must 
be  a  reservoir  of  all  the  emanations  which  arise  from  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  which 
are  given  off  from  all  substances  in  minute  quantities  under 
the  application  of  heat.  Though  the  variable  portions  of 
the  atmosphere  form  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole 
mass,  yet  they  exert  an  important  influence  on  animal  and 
11-2 
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vegetable  life,  and  deserve  the  special  attenlioa  of  the  agri- 
cultural chemist. 

Ancdi/sia  of  Ifie  Air. — But  before  proceeding  to  give  an 
account  of  these,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  here  for  a  moment 
to  describe  the  simplest  method  by  which  the  constitution 
of  the  air  may  bo  approximately  analyzed.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  introduce  into  a  largo  glass  vessel  filled  with  ordi- 
nary air  a  small  quantity  of  limpid  lime  water,  or  better, 
still,  baryta  water,  and  having  closed  the  vessel  agitate  the 
liquid.  All  the  soluble  snbstancef,  including  the  carbonic 
acid,  will  bo  absorbed.  The  latter  will  unite  with  the  limo 
or  baryta  water  and  form  insoluble  carbonates,  which. may 
afterwards  be  separated  from  the  water,  drie<l  and  weighed, 
and  thcamountof  carbonic  acid  thus  determined.  To  obtain 
the  amount  of  vapor  in  a  given  quantity  of  air  the  latter  is 
drawn  Ihrougli  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  lime,  a  sub- 
stance which  has  a  great  atfinity  for  moi.-<turo.  The  increase 
of  weight  fouutl  after  ilu!  j)roccss  will  indicate  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  ]iortion  of  air  submitted  to  the  experiment. 
The  volume  of  this  air  may  he  readily  aseertatned  by  attach- 
ing Ltie  tube  coiilaining  itie  chlorido  of  hniu  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  vessel,  .say  a  cubic  foot  in  capacity,  iillcfl  with  water, 
from  whicli  the  liquid  is  suffered  to  run  out  l)y  an  orifice 
at  the  bottom;  an  equal  l>ulk  of  air  will  enter  through  the 
tube  containing  the  chloride,  and  when  all  the  water  has 
run  out,  the  vessel  will  be  tilled  with  air,  or  in  other  words, 
one  cubic  foot  of  the  moist  atmosphere  will  have  passed 
through  the  drying  tube.  The  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor 
is  more  variable  than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

After  having  so|«u'atcd  the  water  and  carbonic  acid,  in 
order  to  a.scertain  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  nitrugen  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  air,  wo  burn  in  the  mixture  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorous, which  combines  with  every  atom  of  the  oxygen, 
forming  a  soluble  substance  called  phosphoric  aci*l,  which  is 
absorbed  by  the  water,  leaving  the  nitrogen  in  a  separate 
state,  Other  and  more  refined  methods  are  frcipiently  em- 
ployed, but  this  will  serve  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the 
mode  iu  which  the  results  are  obtained.    lu  this  manner, 
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we  find  that  the  atmospliere  consbts  of  2001  parts  of  oxygen 
lo  7r>-2J)  of  nitrogen  in  volume,  or  2301  parts,  by  weight,  of 
oxygen  uii«]  T630  of  nitrogen.  Tliese  numbers  are  not  pre- 
cisely those  which  would  result  from  a  chemical  union,  as 
was  at  first  supposed,  namely,  one  volume  of  oxygen  and 
four  of  nitrogen.  They  are  not  also  entirely  invariable,  but 
are  found  to  differ  slightly  at  differeut  places  at  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Observation  has  not  shown  any  appreciable  varia- 
tion from  year  to  year,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  dur- 
ing the  geological  j-»eriods  changes  have  taken  place  in  its 
proportions  as  well  as  in  its  amount.  The  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  found,  by  tlie  mode  we  have  described,  to  varj' 
from  the  -fif^ns  to  tAtt  ^^  the  weight  of  the  whole. 

Oxygen,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  exfMjsition  of  the  atomic 
theory,  is  a  very  energetic  element  widely  diffused  through 
nature,  and  performs  an  important  part  in  the  trausforma- 
tions  of  inert  matter  into  plants  and  animals,  aud  back  again 
into  carbonic  and  other  inorganic  compounds.  The  nitro- 
gen also  is  an  important  element  in  vital  economy,  and  is 
associated  with  all  the  most  instable  organic  comjiounds. 
Its  atoms  appear  to  exert  a  great  repulsive  energy  on  each 
other;  and  hence,  when  confined  in  a  solid  state  by  sur- 
rounding atoms  of  other  substances,  the  slightest  jar  will 
overturn  the  instable  equilibrium,  and  produce  a  violent  ex- 
jilosion. 

Carbonic  acid  is  a  transparent  substance  that  is  produced 
when  charcoal  is  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  is  comjR)sod 
of  one  atom  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  or  three  parts 
of  one  to  eight  of  the  other  by  weight.  It  furnishes  the  air- 
bon  of  the  plant,  and  though  it  exists  in  small  quantities  in 
the  atmo.sphero,  animal  and  vegetable  life  conkl  not  be  ccm- 
tinucd  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  without  it.  The  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air  varies  between  the 
hours  of  night  and  day,  the  quantity  being  at  its  maxinuun 
towards  morning,  and  its  minimum  towards  the  middle  uf 
the  day.  In  this  respect  it  follows  a  law  analogous  to  that 
of  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  A  part  of  this 
variation  may  be  referred  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
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by  plants  during  the  day,  though  this  cannot  be  the  prin- 
cipal cause;  a  more  efficient  one  is  probably  the  varying 
quantity  of  moisture,' which  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  vehicle 
for  its  transportation  to  and  from  the  ground.  There  is 
also  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  dif- 
ferent places,  perhaps  in  different  countries,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  part  of  the  variations  of  fertility,  the  other  con- 
ditions being  the  same,  may  in  some  cases  be  referred  to  this 
cause.  We  find,  from  experiment,  that  vegetation  is  favored 
by  the  increase  of  this  ingredient  until,  according  to  Saus- 
sure,  we  arrive  at  the  proportion  of  eight  parts  to  one  hun- 
dred, which  is  eighty  times  more  than  the  ordinary  quan- 
tity existing  in  the  atmosphere.  The  same  portion  would 
entirely  extinguish  the  life  of  the  red-blooded  air-breathing 
animals.  It  is  on  this  fact  that  some  geologists  have  founded 
the  hypothesis  that  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  existed 
on  the  earth  during  the  coal  period  was  diie  to  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  amphibious  char- 
acter of  the  animals  existing  at  that  period  would  seem  to 
favor  this  supposition. 

M.  Chevandier  has  shown  that  one  square  mile  of  forest 
land  produces  annually  441  tons  of  fixed  carbon  in  the 
wood,  (r'omp^  Rendus,)  and  Liebig  increases  the  quantity 
to  as  much  as  504  tons  to  the  square  mile.  The  same  author 
also  shows  that  all  other  vegetable  productions  yield  nearly 
the  same  quantity  of  carbon  to  the  square  mile.  Now  a  prism 
of  air  extending  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
having  a  base  of  one  square  mile,  contains  4,260  tons  of  car- 
bon, from  which  it  results  that  the  annual  consumption  of 
carbon  by  thrifty  vegetation  amounts  to  about  one-ninth  of 
all  the  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  which  rests  upon  it.  (Gas- 
parin;  vol.  ii.) 

From  this  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air  ought  rapidly  to  diminish,  and  in  a  few  years 
to  be  entirely  exhausted ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  carbon 
thus  extracted  is  not  lost  to  the  air,  but  lent  as  it  were  to  the 
organized  matter  of  the  globe ;  for  by  the  process  of  combus- 
tion and  decay  an  equal  amount  of  the  same  substance  is 
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restored  to  supply  the  place  of  that  previously  abstracted, 
and  the  whole  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  atmosphere  remains 
nearly  the  same  from  age  to  ago,  the  measurable  variations 
being  only  perceptible  during  the  lapse  of  the  ages  which 
constitute  a  geological  period.  When  we  consider  however 
the  great  amount  of  coal  consumed  at  the  [iresent  day  in  the 
mechanical  arts  and  locomotion,  it  would  appear  that  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  increasing  in  the  atmosjvhcre ; 
but  when  we  compare  with  this  the  improvements  made  in 
agriculture,  and  the  stimulus  thus  afforded  to  the  growth  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  clTects  of  these  artificial  conditions 
would  apparently  nearly  balance  each  other.  There  is 
another  source  of  abstraction  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere, namely,  that  which  takes  place  through  the  agency 
of  animal  life  in  the  [iroduclion  of  coral ;  but  this  again  may 
be  probably  balanced  by  the  carbonic  aciil  emitted  from  the 
various  active  volcanoes  of  the  globe.  We  do  not  however 
by  these  remarks  attempt  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  all 
parts  of  nature  there  is  an  exact  compen.sation,  and  that  our 
globe  has  always  remained  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  exists, 
but  that  the  great  changes  which  affect  our  planet  are  ex- 
ceedingly gradual,  and  the  conditions  may  ho  considered 
constant  during  the  age  of  individuals,  or  even  of  nations. 

Should  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  sensibly  increase  over 
the  limits  before  mentioned,  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  would, 
as  we  have  seen,  become  more  luxuriant,  and  animal  life  de- 
generate into  a  lower  type.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  car- 
bonic acid  should  be  diminished,  the  reverse  woiUd  proba- 
bly take  place,  vegetable  life  would  become  Ies.s,  and  animals 
would  either  correspondingly  diminish  in  number,  or  they 
would  assume  a  higher  ty|je.  M.  Floiirens  sup|)oses  that  the 
amount  of  organic  life  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  re- 
mained the  same  through  all  periods,  though  exhibited 
under  different  forms,  but  this  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
permanency  of  the  anmunt  of  orgaiii/.ing  force  from  the  sun. 

Saline  matta'  in  (he  (timospherc — Air  from  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  contains  a  portion  of  the  saline  ingredients  which 
in  positions  near  the  sea,  ami  in  som6  cases  further  inland, 
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producoa  marked  effect  upon  the  character  and  condilion  of 
vegetation.  Dr.  Duhon  fouud,  at  Manchester,  one  part  of 
salt  in  one  thousand  parts  of  rain  water.  Braudes  found  in 
rain  water,  in  Germany,  besides  common  salt,  chlorate  of 
magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  clilo- 
ratc  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of 
magnesia,  and  salts  of  aunnonia,  the  greatest  part  of  these 
being  iugre<Jients  of  sea-water.  This  explains  the  fact  that 
certain  plants  do  not  grow  luxuriantly  near  the  ocean  unless 
screened  by  a  fringe  of  trees  or  houses,  or  protected  in  some 
other  way.  Near  the  ocean,  a  number  of  garden  plants  can- 
not be  luado  to  grow  unless  placed  near  a  fence  which  inter- 
cepts tlie  wind  from  the  ocean.  We  might  infer  from  tins 
that  the  saline  matter  is  carried  mechanically  by  the  air, 
and  not  diffused  through  it,  as  in  the  case  of  vapor.  We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Browne  that  a  gentleman  at  Nahant  has 
succeeded  in  raising  pears  to  perfection  by  protecting  tho 
trees  on  the  ocean  side  by  a  high  brick  wall,  j>erforated  at 
intervals  witli  comparatively  small  openings,  sullicient  how- 
ever to  keep  up  the  ventilation. 

Mineral  matter  in  the  atmosphere. — There  is  also  constantly 
dilTiised  through  the  air  a  considerable  quantity  of  mineral 
substances,  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder.  This  is  carried 
up  by  the  ascending  columns  of  air  which  are  constsuitly 
rising  under  the  varying  heat  of  the  different  portions  of 
tho  ground  due  to  the  intiucnce  of  clouds  and  tlie  various 
conditions  of  the  surface,  and  is  brought  down  in  the  rain 
which  falls  iu  the  beginning  of  a  shower.  The  presence  of 
this  material  at  all  times,  is  rendered  evident  when  a  ray  of 
light  enters  a  small  hole  in  the  window  .shutter  of  a  dark- 
ened room.  By  some,  it  has  even  been  conceived  to  be  an 
essential  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere.  The  amount  of  this 
is  much  greater  than  we  might  bo  ted  by  casual  observation 
to  suppose.  It  falls  upon  the  decks  of  vessels  in  mid-ocean, 
and  forms  dry  clouds,  which  were  observed  by  Prof.  Piazzi 
Smyth,  at  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  upon  tho  side 
of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
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Its  ooDstant  presence  in  the  atmosphere  furnishes  an  ex- 
planation of  the  occurence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  mineral 
matter  in  the  composition  of  certain  plants  which  is  not 
found  in  the  soil  in  which  thoy  grow. 

PolUn  of  plants. — At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  pollen 
of  the  pine  tree"and  other  plants  is  carried  to  immense  dis- 
tances, and  after  a  thunder-storm  is  often  found  on  tlio  sur- 
face of  water  in  our  rain  casks  and  from  its  yellow  color  is 
frequently  mistaken  for  sulphur. 

Chonf. — Another  substance  which  of  late  years  has  been 
discovered  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  indefatigable  labors 
of  Prof  SchiJnbein,  the  inventor  of  gun-cotton,  is  known  by 
the  naraeof  "ozone,"  which  is  supposed  from  all  the  researches 
made  upon  it  to  be  oxygen  in  a  peculiar  condition,  in  whicli 
its  affinity  for  other  substances  or  combining  power  is  highly 
exalted.  When  a  stream  of  frictioual  electricity  is  made  to 
flow  from  the  point  of  the  prime  conductor  of  an  ordinary 
machine,  a  peculiar  odor  is  perceived,  due  as  is  supposed  to 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  assuming  an  altered  condition,  and 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  ozone  consists  of  oxygen  with 
an  extra  dose  of  electricity. 

M.  Clausius  however  has  advanced  another  hypothesis 
which  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  other  facts,  namely, 
that  an  ordinary  atom  oY  oxygen,  of  which  the  atomic  weight 
is  eight,  is  in  reality  a  molecule  composed  of  two  atoms, 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  electrical  repulsion  these 
atoms  are  separated,  and  in  the  unneutralized  affinity,  con- 
sequent upon  this  separation,  the  increased  avidity  of  com- 
bination is  evinced. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  ozone,  it  is  certain  that  it  pos- 
sesses great  powei"8  of  combination  with  many  other  sub- 
stances, and  tlius  lends  to  produce  cliemical  effects.  It  is 
probably  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  the  atmosphere,  on 
the  same  princii)Ioby  which  it  is  obtained  in  the  laboratory, 
namely,  by  the  electrical  discharge  in  the  form  of  lightning 
from  the  clouds. 

The  test  for  ozone  consists  of  one  part  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, ten  parts  of  starch,  and  one  hundred  parts  of  water, 
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boiled  together  for  a  few  minutes.  A  thin  coating  of  this 
preparation  applied  to  writing  paper  with  a  bruslt,  being  ox- 
pose<l  to  an  atmosphere  containing  ozone,  is  rendered  blue 
from  the  evohition  of  the  iodine.  In  order  to  bring  out  the 
blue  color  distinctly,  it  is  necessary  to  dip  the  paper  in  pure 
wattir. 

Besides  the  action  of  the  oloctrical  spark,  ozone  may  bo 
produccil  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  atmospheric  air, 
provided  moisture  is  present.  It  is  also  produced  in  tho  gas 
evolved  in  the  galvanic  decomposition  of  water.  But  by 
whatever  process  obtained,  it  always  presents  the  following 
properties : 

First.  It  13  a  gaseous  body  of  a  very  peculiar  odor,  ap- 
proaching that  of  chlorine  when  intonse;  when  diluted,  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  what  is  called  the  electrical 
odor. 

Second.  Atnicspheric  air  strongly  charged  with  it  ren«lers 
respiration  difficult,  causes  unploasant  sensations,  and  by  its 
action  on  the  mucous  membrane  produces  catarrhal  affec- 
tions. It  soon  kills  .small  animals  and  undiluted  must  be 
highly  deleterious  to  tlie  animal  economy. 

Tliird.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Fourth.  It  is  a  powerful  electro-motive  substance. 

Fiftli.  It  di.scharges  vegetable  colors. 

Sixth.  At  common  and  even  low  temperatures  it  acts 
powerfully  upon  metals,  producing  the  highest  degree  of  ox- 
idization of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

Seventh,  It  destroys  many  hydrogenated  ga.seous  com- 
pounds. 

Eighth.  It  produces  oxidizing  effects  upon  most  organic 
substances. 

But  the  question  of  the  greatest  general  interest  regarding 
it  is  a  physiological  one.  It  is  not  found  in  places  abound- 
ing in  miasma,  and  from  its  energetic  powers  of  combination 
it  is  thought  to  decompose  the  orgaiiic  molecules  of  which 
this  eflluviurn  is  Piii>posed  to  consist,  mid  hence  observations 
in  regard  to  it  are  highly  de.<;irable. 

Dr.  Sraallwood,  near  Montreal,  who  has  made  an  extended 
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scries  of  observations  upon  ozone,  concludes  that  its  presence 
in  tlie  air  docs  not  depend  upon  temperature  but  moisture. 
He  has  observed  traces  of  it  when  the  thermometer  was  at 
20°  F.  below  and  nt  80°  above  zero.  But  in  general  it  was 
present  in  large  quantities  during  the  full  of  rain  and  snow, 
which  may  account  for  its  great^er  ])revalence  near  the  sea- 
shore than  elsewhere.  It  appears  to  exist  in  greatquantitiea 
in  dew,  and  to  this  fact  has  been  attributed  the  remarkable 
rusting  effect  produced  on  iron  when  exposed  to  this  form 
of  precipitfition  of  water. 

Malaria,  or  miasma. — In  certain  places,  there  is  diJfiised 
through  the  air  an  exceedingly  minute  (juanlity  of  a  sub- 
stance which  has  a  powerful  etlect  on  the  human  system, 
and  frequently  offer-s  in  such  di.striet^  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is  this  which  gives  rise  to  in- 
termittent fevers  and  perhaps  to  maladies  of  a  more  malig- 
nant character.  This  substance  is  found  in  marshy  and  low 
places  where  animal  and  vegetable  matter  of  an  aqueous 
character  is  in  a  sUite  of  decomposition,  but  the  winds  which 
pass  over  these  places  transport  tlie  malarious  otHuvia  to  a 
distance  and  thus  render  whole  tracts  of  country  unhealthy. 

The  corpuscules  of  this  substance  appear  to  adhere  to  the 
Djolecules  of  watcr^  and  are  elevated  with  the  lattc^r  l)y  the 
ascending  currents  of  air  to  heights  which  vary  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Arouml  tlic  routine  marshes,  in  Italy, 
the  malaria  disappears  at  the  licight  of  from  seven  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  feet,  whik;  in  South  America,  aeconl- 
ing  to  Humboldt,  it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  three 
thousand  feet;  usually  however  its  effects  are  exhibited  with 
intensity  at  a  much  lower  i-lcvatiun  than  lliat  first  mentioned. 
It  is  also  observed  that  humid  air  whirli  IransporLs  miasnui 
is  deprived  of  this  noxious  material  in  passing  through 
trees,  and  that  in  many  ca.*<es,  in  the  same  neiglihorliood,  a 
screen  of  foliage  is  sufTiciont  to  produce  a  marked  diHercnec 
between  two  places  otherwii^e  similarly  sitiuited.  Double 
screens  of  fine  gauze  also  placed  in  the  win<lows  of  sleeping 
rooms  answer  a  similar  jjurposo.nnd  should  be  rt«5orted  to  in 
all  cases  as  a  preciiution  wherever  there  is  ihinger  of  disease 
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from  tliis  cause.  It  is  probable  tbat  the  dilTusiou  of  Diularia 
iu  still  air,  as  in  tho  case  of  vapor,  is  exceedingly  slow,  and 
henoo  anything  that  tends  to  interrupt  the  current  will  much 
retard  its  transmission.  It  is  asserted  that  in  some  cases 
near  the  focus  of  emanation  it  is  less  deleterious  than  at 
]>laces  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  would  appear  from 
this  to  ascend  vertically  with  the  columns  of  heated  air  aud 
to  be  afterwards  wafted  horizontallyto  a  distance,  an<l  there 
impinging  on  the  first  elevation  pi-oduces  its  cflects;  or  per- 
haps this  opinion  has  arisen  from  the  screening  influence  of 
objects  near  the  source. 

Miasma  ia  perfectly  dry  air  is  in  such  small  quantities  as 
not  only  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  investigation  of  science, 
but  also  insufficient  to  seriously  affect  human  life.  It  is 
otherwise  however  in  air  cooled  by  the  radiation  of  the  even- 
ing and  night.  It  appears  then  to  bo  precipitated  into  tho 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  mass  of  humidity 
with  which  it  is  probably  connected,  and.  when  this  is  again 
evaporated  at  sunrise,  it  carries  up  with  it  the  miasma  in 
its  ascending  mov'ement.  At  this  time  it  is  taken  into  the 
system  by  swallowing,  respiration,  and  possibly  by  absorp- 
tion through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  manifest  its  deleterious  effects.  In  malarious  districts 
therefore  caution  should  be  taken  against  exposure  to  the 
evening  precipitation  and  morning  evaporation  of  the  hu- 
midity of  the  atmosphere.  Ground  which  has  been  a  long 
time  under  water  retains  during  a  scries  of  years  the  prop- 
erty of  emitting  tho  eflluviu.  The  virgin  soil  in  which  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter  has  accumulated  for  years,  when  fii"st 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  by  the  labor  of  tho  pioneen 
gives  off  a  large  amount  of  malarious  effluvia ;  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  in  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  not 
only  to  select  a  jiroper  location,  but  also  to  protect  the  houses 
by  a  border  of  trees,  jmrticularly  on  the  side  against  which 
the  prevailing  wind  impinges.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat 
good  taste,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  an  agreeable  sl)ude,  does 
not  more  frequently  induce  the  husbandman  to  .spare  some 
of  the  original  products  of  the  forest  which  are  found  near 
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the  spot  on  which  he  ereds  hk  dvelliug.  It  is  abo  stated 
that  plants  in  actiTe  regeCatioo,  as  in  the  caae  of  sunflowers, 
absozh  ddeterioos  efflnria ;  but  whether  this  effect  is  pro- 
daoed  indepeudeatly  of  the  screening  we  have  mentioned 
has  not  yeibeen  settled.  In  the  fertile  regions  of  the  taY>pics 
where  beat  and  moisture  ubound — for  example,  the  valley 
of  tlie  Amazon — and  where  yegetation  is  luxuriant,  the  mala* 
rious  eflBurium  is  at  its  maximam  ;  while  in  dry  countries 
with  less  vegetable  life,  such  as  those  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
it  is  not  found.  Nature  thus  is  not  indiscriminately  lienev- 
olent  to  civilized  man;  in  bis  uncivilized  condition  different 
races  areccHiBued  to  different  districts,  and  the  influences 
which  affect  one  are  ino|.K'rative  on  the  otlier.  It  is  only  by 
investigating  the  causes  of  tltese  differences,  and  thus  in 
some  cases  arriving  at  the  means  of  controlling  them,  that 
the  civilized  man  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  within 
certain  limits  is  enabled  to  overcome  the  natural  enemies  to 
wliich  in  his  primitive  ignorance  he  is  exposed. 

The  difficulty  of  investigating  the  nature  of  miasma  has 
induced  some  to  believe  its  effects  due  to  variations  of  tem- 
perature and  moisture;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  explain 
all  the  phenomena,  as  places  very  different  in  this  res{)ect 
vary  greatly  in  their  sanitary  condition.  The  quantity  of 
material  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  constitutes  malaria  is 
too  minute  to  be  immediately  detected  by  the  eudiometer, 
the  instrument  usually  employed  to  analyze  air.  M.  Moscati, 
in  order  to  collect  it  in  considerable  quantities,  employed  a 
gluss  globe  filled  with  ice,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  aqueous 
vapor  of  the  atmosphere  was  constantly  precijtitated.  He 
found  that  the  water  tljus  collected  in  infected  places  wjis  of 
a  white  color,  inodorous,  slightly  alkaline,  and  after  stand- 
ing a  short  time  lime-water  and  acetate  of  lead  produced  in 
it  a  light  precipitate.  It  contained  animal  matter,  ammonia, 
and  chlorate  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  effect  of  this  water 
upon  animals  has  not  (so  far  as  we  know)  been  tested, 
though  it  is  said  that  sheep  which  feed  upon  grass  covered 
by  the  morning  dew  in  infected  districts  are  subject  to  pecu- 
liar maladies. 
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The  presence  of  organic  matter  maj'  be  detected  in  the 
process  just  dascribed  by  dropping  into  the  water  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  and  by  afterwards  evaporating  the  fluid  we  will 
obtain  traces  of  carbon.  If  the  experiment,  for  example,  be 
made  in  a  slaughter-house,  comparativelj'  a  large  amount  of 
this  substance  will  be  obtained ;  and  yet  from  abundant  ob- 
servation it  is  known  that  the  animal  effluvia  to  which  the 
butcher  is  constantly  exposed  are  not  of  a  morbific  character, 
since  the  followers  of  this  occupation  are  proverbially  healthy. 
It  would  appear  from  this  fact  that  the  hurtful  miasma  is  of 
vegetable  not  of  animal  origin.  That  collected  by  Regnault 
had  the  odor  of  burnt  plants  when  incinerated.  The  same 
investigator  asserts  that  a  marshy  odor  does  not  always  in- 
dicate feverish  infection,  and  that  in  malarious  districts  it 
was  above  all  to  be  feared  at  times  when  the  air  appeared 
pure  and  inodorous.  From  all  the  facts  then,  it  appears 
most  probable  that  the  substance  called  miasma  is  an  organi- 
zed body,  endowed  with  life,  and  first  generated  in  the  de- 
composition of  aquatic  vegetation ;  that  its  introduction  into 
the  circulation  of  animals  is  a  real  innoculation  affecting 
especially  the  nervous  system ;  finally,  that  when  it  com- 
mences itself  to  decay  in  the  open  air  it  ceases  to  be  dele- 
terious, though  it  gives  rise  to  disagreeable  odors.  This  in- 
vestigation opens  a  wide  field  for  chemical  research,  to  which 
the  later  improvements  in  the  art  of  analysis  may  perhaps 
be  successfully  applied.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease  spoken  of  experience  has  indicated  the  following  pre- 
cautions for  those  exposed  to  its  influence: 

1st.  In  malarious  districts,  going  out  before  the  dew  has 
evaporated,  should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 

2d.  Before  exposure  to  the  morning  air  breakfast  should 
be  taken,  or  some  slightly  exciting  drink,  such  as  coffee  or 
tea,  rather  than  spirits.  The  former  produces  a  healthful 
exhilaration,  which  prevents  an  attack  of  the  miasma,  while 
the  rc-action  which  succeeds  the  exhilarating  effects  of  the 
latter  tends  to  favor  the  absorption  of  the  poison. 

3d.  Flannel  garments  should  be  worn  next  to  the  bod}',  as 
these  tend  to  stimulate  the  skin  and  prevent  the  deleterious 
effect. 
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4th.  The  use  of  dbinfectants.  though  [lerhaps  leas  oiu'rgetio 
in  destroying  miasma  than  in  deeomposing  odors,  should 
not  be  entirely  neglected :  and  for  this  puqtose  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  lime  may  be  found  beneficial.  It  is  said 
that  the  flashing  of  gunpowder  in  a  room  answers  the  same 
purpose. 

5th-  Screens  of  trees  should  be  planted  to  interrupt  the 
damp  and  warm  wind  from  the  focus  of  the  emanation. 

6th.  During  warm  weather,  when  ventilation  is  more-  nec- 
essary,  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  provided  with 
screens  of  fine  gauze. 

7th.  Boiled  water  should  be  used  in  preference  to  any 
other,  or  pure  rain  water,  or  that  which  has  fallen  some  time 
after  the  rain  commences,  to  which  add  a  small  portion  of 
vin^;ar  or  acetic  acid. 

8th.  In  cool  evenings  of  summer,  the  dampness  of  the 
house  should -be  dissipated  by  a  blazing  fire  u{x>n  the  hearth. 

It  appears  that  the  malarious  influence  is  produced  at  a 
certain  temperature,  and  that  it  is  favored  in  marshy  places 
by  the  heating  of  the  water  in  shallow  pools.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  divide  such  places  by  deep  parallel  ditches 
or  narrow  canals  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing wind,  the  earth  being  thrown  up  on  the  .<ide  in  the 
form  of  dykes,  which  are  to  be  planted  with  mpidly  growing 
trees  or  large  shrubs.  The  ditch  collects  the  water  in  too 
large  bodies  to  be  much  heated,  and  this  liability  to  become 
warmed  is  further  lessened  by  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The 
latter  also  serve  as  a  series  of  screens  to  intercept  any  malaria 
which  may  arise. 

Nitric  Add. — If  sparks  of  electricity  are  passed  through  a 
tube  containing  atmospheric  air,  the  o.\ygen  and  nitrogen, 
which  do  not  combine  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will 
chemically  unite  and  form  nitric  acid.  This  union  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  the  production  of  ozonized  oxygen, 
which  promply  unites  with  the  nitrogen  on  account  of  its 
increased  combining  energy.  The  nitric  acid  thus  fornietl 
combines  with  ammonia,  which  is  also  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere as  an  original  though  a  variable  constituent,  and  forms 
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nitrate  of  ammonia.  To  tlio  atmosphere  is  also  probably  duo 
the  nitric  acid  which  forms  the  nitrate  of  lime,  from  which  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  the  principal  ingredient  of  gunpowder,  is 
produced  in  the  soil  containing  the  base.  We  have  in  this 
instance  another  confirmation  of  the  conservation  and  trans- 
formation of  power.  The  discharge  of  the  electricity  in  the 
licavens  expends  a  portion  of  its  energ}'  in  producing  acliange 
in  the  condition  of  oxygen  which  in  its  turn  attracts  and 
imprisons  (as  it  were)  a  portion  of  nitrogen — a  substance 
which  of  all  others,  appears  to  possess  the  greatest  repukive 
energy,  and  the  violent  breaking  loose  again  of  this  from  its 
combination  exhibits  its  power  in  the  explosion  which  ensues. 
In  this  way  the  bolt  of  Jove  may  be  said  to  be  partly  trans- 
formed into  that  of  Mars,  and  the  thunder  of  war  to  be  but 
a  reverberation  of  that  of  the  heavens. 

Odors. — The  observations  which  have  been  made  during 
the  photographic  process  have  revealed  the  fact  of  the  exis- 
tence in  the  air  of  the  vapors  of  metals  and  other  substances 
which  though  .'^o  minute  as  to  have  escaped  particiilar 
attention  are  yet  sulUcicnt  to  iuiorfere  materially  with  the 
operations  necessary  to  the  itroduction  of  perfect  pictures. 
Almost  all  metals  heated  to  redness  give  off  effluvia  percep- 
tible by  the  sense  of  snidl. 

The  difhi-sion  in  the  air  uf  the  odoriferous  principle 
of  i»]unts  and  other  substances  is  a  subject  worthy  of  more 
attention  tlian  it  has  yet  received.  Tiio  wide  ditfusion 
of  an  almost  infinitcsiuiul  quantity  of  matter  in  these  cases 
may  well  excite  our  astonishment.  A  single  grain  of  musk 
has  been  known  to  scent  a  room  for  twenty  year.s,  and 
witijout  apparent  reduction  of  the  original  material.  To 
produce  this  result,  the  minuteness  of  the  atoms  must  be 
beyond  tlie  conception  of  the  imagination.  From  the  in- 
tluonco  which  chlorine  has  upon  animal  and  vegetable  odors, 
it  is  probable  that  hydrogen  is  an  essential  part  of  their  com- 
posilion.  The  atmosphoro  itself,  wlien  pure,  is  inodorous; 
but  the  absence  of  pcrcei>tiblo  odor  may  bo  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  sense  of  smell  ceases  in  some  cases  to  indicate  an 
odor  after  having  been  for  a  certain  time  subjected  to  its  in- 
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flaence;  for  example,  tlic  nauseous  eflBuvium  which  arises  in 
some  processes  of  the  arts  becomes  often  insensible  to  the 
operator,  and  the  same  may  bo  said  in  regard  to  the  cfroct  of 
animal  effluvia  on  the  inmates  of  crowded  and  ill-ventilated 
houses.  The  sense  of  smell,  like  our  moral  faculties,  thus 
becomes  blunted  by  misuse  or  improper  association. 

Matter  in  the  aeriform  condition  is  generally  transparont, 
though  different  gases  exhibit  occasionally  different  colors; 
even  the  atmosphere  possesses  this  property  in  a  slight  degree, 
as  is  evident  in  the  fact  of  the  .slightly  blue  appearance  of 
distant  objects. 

From  all  that  we  have  said,  it  apj)ears  that  the  aerial 
ocean,  like  the  aqueous  one,  is  a  va.st  reservoir,  principally 
composed  of  two  ingredients  of  nearly  constant  proportions, 
and  a  number  of  adventitious  materials  which  in  some 
cases,  though  in  very  minute  quantities,  have  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  animal  and  vegetable  life.  There  is  however 
another  variable  ingredient,  ([ireviously  alluded  to  in  a 
general  way.)  which  l>y  its  proditelifin  and  crtudonsation,  is 
the  agent  to  which  nearly  all  the  fitful  variations  iti  our 
atmosphere  arc  to  be  ascribed.  I  allude  to  the  aqueous  vapor 
of  the  atmosphere.  But  bc^fore  proceeiling  to  consider  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  more  fully  of  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  heat  and  its  influence  on  the  climates  of  llu;  eartli. 

Maxima  and  Minima  of  Temperature. — A  certain  degree  of 
heat  is  necessary  to  give  mobility  to  the  .sap  of  plants,  and 
this  differs  in  each  species  of  plant.  Vegotfltion  is  acceler- 
ated and  becomes  luxuriant,  provided  it  is  furnishc<l  with  a 
corresponding  amount  of  humidity  to  compensate  for  the 
evaporation  as  we  increase  the  quantity  of  lioal.  It  is  there- 
fore imiK)rtant  to  determine  the  average  amount  of  heat  in 
different  places;  but  for  this  certain  jtrecautions  are  indis- 
peasable.  It  is  not  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  that  we  at 
first  wish  to  ascertain,  but  that  of  the  air.  Hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  thermometer  to  a  badly-conducting 
body,  and  tlie  instrument  itself  should  not  have  so  great  a 
volume  as  would  prevent  its  readily  taking  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.    If  the  bulb  is  large  and  the  stem  small, 
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the  degrees  may  readily  be  divided  into  small  fractions;  but 
iu  this  case  the  thermometer  will  fall  behind  in  its  indica- 
tions, since  if  the  temperature  be  increasing,  some  time 
must  elapse  before  the  instrument  can  arrive  at  this  new 
condition ;  and  in  case  it  be  falling,  a  similar  tardiness  will 
be  exhibited.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  bulb  be  very  small, 
the  degrees  will  be  of  less  length ;  but  since  there  is  little  of 
the  fluid  to  be  heated  or  cooled,  it  will  more  readily  take 
the  temperature  of  the  circumambient  air.  For  determining 
however  the  mean  temperature  of  a  place,  the  thermometer 
should  not  be  too  small,  since  in  that  case  it  will  be  more 
easily  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  body  during  observation, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  affected  by  an  accidental  or 
fitful  stream  of  air,  and  thus  give  too  high  or  too  low  an  in- 
dication. One  of  the  ordinary  size  in  which  the  bulb  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  preferable. 

For  a  similar  reason  the  thermometer  ought  not  to  be 
suspended  in  immediate  contact  with  a  large  solid  conduct- 
ing body,  for  example  a  stone  or  brick  house,  since  this  will 
retain  the  effects  of  a  term  of  heat  perhaps  for  several  hours 
after  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  changed.  It  should  be 
suspended  from  an  imperfectly  conducting  material,  such  as 
wood,  and  so  situated  that  the  air  may  circulate  around  it 
on  every  side.  It  should  also  be  screened  from  the  direct 
radiation  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  reflection  of  surrounding 
bodies;  for  if  this  be  not  done  it  will  indicate  the  average 
of  all  the  impressions  received,  and  not  simply  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  The  thermometer  therefore  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  shade  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  an  unobstructed  place; 
and  indeed  it  has  been  recommended  to  suspend  it  between 
two  large  parallel  horizontal  discs  of  wood,  which  will  protect 
it  from  the  earth  below,  the  sky  above,  and  every  influence 
except  that  of  the  stratum  of  air  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Instead  of  this  however,  we  may  enclose  it  in  lattice-work, 
easily  permeated  by  currents  of  air,  and  painted  white  on  the 
outside  to  reflect  back  the  more  intense  rays  of  heat  which 
may  accidentally  reach  it. 
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If  our  instruments  consist  of  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
self-registoring  thermometer,  exposed  to  the  nir  in  the  way 
we  have  indicated,  it  will  be  sufficient  in  order  to  obtain  tho 
average  temperature  of  the  day  approximately,  to  note  the 
temperature  of  each  butonco  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  we  then 
add  together  the  maximum  ajid  minimum,  and  divide  tho 
sum  by  two  we  shall  have  approximately  the  average  tem- 
perature; but  this  is  not  precisely  the  quantity  required  for 
meteorological  and  agricultural  purposes,  or  that  which  en- 
ables us  to  judge  of  tlio  heat  of  different  days  or  different 
periods,  since  the  therraomoter  may  at  ditTerent  times  of  the 
day  be  suddenly  elevated  or  depressed  and  not  reach  its 
maximum  and  minimum  gradually,  as  is  usually  tho  case. 

To  determine  these  points  with  more  precision,  and  the 
average  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  day,  we  must  ob- 
serve the  IhermometCT  at  very  short  intervals;  for  example 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  we  add  these  into  one  sum 
and  divide  bj'  ninetj'-six  we  shall  have  tho  mean  or  average 
temperature  of  the  day.  Before  division  however  caution 
is  to  be  observed  in  combining  the  observations  taken  in 
winter,  or  wlien  the  temperature  sinks  below  zero,  to  subtract 
the  sum  of  the  observations  with  t!ie  m/nas  signs  from  tho 
Bum  of  those  with  plu8  sign.s. 

In  running  our  eye  down  tho  column  of  a  series  of  obser- 
vations of  this  kind,  wo  can  mark  not  only  the  maximum 
and  minimum  temporaturo  for  the  day,  but  also  tlu?  timo 
at  which  they  occurred.  If  we  continue  these  observations, 
during  tho  nionlli  of  thirty  days  for  example,  we  shall  obtain 
thirty  maxima  and  as  many  minima,  and  an  equal  number 
of  mean  temperatures.  If  we  now  add  these  thirty  observa- 
tions of  the  same  kind  together,  and  divide  by  the  number 
thirty,  wc  shall  obtain  the  maximum,  tlio  minimum,  and  tho 
mean  of  the  month.  Similar  observations  continued  through- 
out the  year  and  thus  combined  will  give  us  the  mean  of  all 
tlic  maxima,  of  all  the  minima,  as  well  as  tho  general  means 
of  all  the  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  or  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  days  of  wliich  the  year  may  bo  composed. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  combining  these  observa- 
12-2 
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tions.  Wc  may  take,  for  exara|jk',  llic  incuii  of  all  the  totu- 
poraturtjs  of  mid-day  for  tlio  raoiitli  or  tlio  year.or  of  any  other 
hour  of  the  twenty-four,  and  from  tl»is  obtain  the  inc4in  tem- 
perature of  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Finally,  instead 
of  limiting  our  observatious  to  a  single  year  we  may  extend 
them  to  a  series  of  years,  in  order  to  determine  more  ac- 
curately the  mean  temperature  of  a  given  place,  all  acci- 
dental variations  of  particular  years  and  seasons  being  reason- 
ably supi^osed  to  balance  each  other.  It  is  by  thi.^  admira- 
ble invention  of  extended  averages  that  order  and  regularity 
are  deduced  from  phenomena  which  appear  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  no  fixed  laws,  and  that  we  are  enabled  to  arrive 
at  permanent  and  constant  quantities,  by  eliminating  tlioso 
whieli  are  irregular  anil  variable. 

A  series  of  obsf^rvations  continued  during  the  day  and 
uigbt  through  a  number  of  years,  or  even  a  single  year,  in- 
volves an  amount  of  labor  which  few  men  of  science  can 
afford  to  bestow  upon  meteorology;  and  few  have  the  indus- 
try and  perseverance  necessary  to  so  prolonged  and  tedious 
an  effort.  Tliis  ta.sk  however  has  been  j>erformed  under  the 
direction  of  .several  persons  in  this  country,  namely,  Prof. 
iJcwi'y,  in  Massachusett.s;  Capt.  Mordecai,  at  the  Unite<l 
States  Arsenal,  near  Philadelphia;  Prof.  Bache,  atGimrd  Col- 
lege, Philadolpliia;  Prof.  Siioll.at  Amherst;  and  (^ol.  Lofroy 
of  Toronto  :  not  to  mention  the  names  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  executed  the  same  work  in  Europe. 
Could  it  l)c  repeated  in  a  number  of  difTerent  places  in  this 
country,  the  results  would  be  of  essential  importance  in 
correcting  the  ordinary  observations  made  at  fixed  hours  of 
tlic  day. 

To  ilhiiitratt!  these  observations  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  applied,  we  .shall  select  a  series  made  since  1816,  at 
the  Observatory  of  Paris,  by  M.  Bouvard,  at  six  different 
epochs  of  the  day,  namely,  from  nine  o'clock  till  mid-day, 
and  from  tliree  to  nine  in  the  evening,  the  other  hours  be- 
ing given  by  interpolation: 
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Houn. 

Toniperoture. 

Hnun. 

Tctnpomturo. 

•0. 

»F. 

'C. 

op 

Midnight. 

8-6 

47-30 

1  p.  M. 

141 

67-38 

1  Ji.ii. 

8-1 

4<l-58 

2 

14-47  mojt. 

5806 

2 

7-7 

4&'80 

8 

13-91 

57  04 

3 

7-4 

4692 

4 

134 

6012 

4 

7' 13  mill. 

44-83 

6 

12-8 

65-04 

6 

7-6 

46-60 

6 

12-2 

53-96 

6 

8-2 

46-70 

7 

11-0 

62  88 

7 

y-2 

48-56 

8 

10-8 

6144 

8 

loa 

50-64 

H 

lO-C"  mean. 

61-21 

«i 

1007  meun. 

51-21 

9 

1010 

50-84 

!) 

11-21 

52-18 

10 

9-7 

49-40 

10 

121 

63-78 

11 

01 

4fl'38 

11 

N<vf>n, 

l''-9 

55  22 

13-5 

56-30 

Mean 
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From  this  table  we  see,  first,  that  the  annual  mean  tem- 
perature at  Paris  is  10*-C7  C,  or  51*21  F.  Second,  that  the 
minimum  is  near  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the  maximum 
about  two  o'clock  r.  m.  Thirdly,  which  follows  from  the 
last,  llic  air  is  heated  during  ten  consecutive  hours,  and  is 
cooled  during  fourteen  hours.  Fourth,  that  we  fall  into  a 
small  error  in  deducing  the  mean  ti'niperatnrofrom  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  of  the  day,  the  true  mean  being  lO^-GT; 
while  the  otlicr  is  10°"8.  Fifth,  that  the  mean  temperature 
is  at  8  h.  20  niiii.  in  the  morning  and  8  li.  20  min.  in  the 
evening.  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  find  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year,  it  is  suflicient  to  observe  the 
thermometer  each  day  at  twenty  minutes  past  eight  in  the 
morning  and  at  tMX-nty  minutes  past  eight  in  the  evening; 
but  if  our  object  is  to  obtain  the  mean  for  each  month  of 
the  year,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  Imur  in  question, 
since  it  is  found  that  for  January,  1  o'cloek  a.  m.  is  tikc  proper 
hour,  for  July,  7  o'clock  a.  m.  ;  and  for  all  the  other  mouth.s, 
intermediate  hours,  The  epoch  of  the  mean  experiences 
similar  changes  in  the  evening. 

Having  discussed  the  variations  of  the  tempcrnturc  of 
different  Ijours,  it  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  monthly  va- 
riation.s.  From  twenty  year.s'  observations  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  the  following  result  has  been  obtuinetl  by 
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Professor  Caswell,  of  Brown  University.  This  gentleman 
has  made  a  series  of  observations  extending  through  upward 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  presented  the  whole  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  publication. 

Temperature  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  hy  Prof.  A.  Oaswxll. 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  coldest  month  is  Janu- 
ary, and  the  warmest  are  July  and  August,  which  are  nearly 
the  same.  The  mean  temperatures  of  April  and  October  are . 
nearest  to  the  mean  of  the  year.  In  the  two  periods  of  ten 
years  each,  at  Providence,  the  difference  between  the  mean 
temperatures  is  but  two-tenths  of  a  degree ;  the  differences 
also  between  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  several  months 
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in  the  two  decades  scarcely  differ  a  degree  in  the  whole 
series.  If  the  times  were  further  extended  the  agreements 
would  probably  be  closer,  the  instruments  remaining  the 
same.  These  facts  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  we  have  pre- 
viously said  relative  to  the  deduction  of  definite  results  from 
the  most  complex  and  variable  elements,  and  the  perman- 
ency of  the  mean  temperature  of  a  given  position  ;  the  sum 
of  the  variations  consisting  in  oscillations  on  either  side  of 
the  mean,  which  in  the  aggregate  neutralize  each  other. 

It  is  known  from  extended  observation  that  the  same 
weather  exists  at  the  same  time  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 
For  example,  during  a  cold  winter,  it  is  comparatively  cold 
over  the  whole  of  France;  and  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
though  the  temperature  be  different  in  different  places,  a 
cold  January  will  be  cold  over  the  whole  state;  hence  a  table 
carefully  made  at  any  one  place  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
relative  temperature  of  others  in  the  same  district. 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  greatest  heat  of 
the  day  at  Paris  happens  at  2  o'clock,  while  we  know  that 
the  solar  rays  are  most  intense  at  12  o'clock.  We  have  iu 
a  previous  report  given  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
namely,  that  the  earth  is  constantly  radiating  heat  into  space 
and  receiving  it  from  the  sun  the  whole  time  it  is  above  the 
horizon;  the  temperature  therefore  will  constantly  increase 
while  the  amount  of  heat  received  is  greater  tlian  that  given 
off.  The  greatest  amount  of  heat  received  in  a  minuto  is  at 
12  o'clock,  and  hence  the  increase  of  temperature  at  this 
time  will  be  the  greatest;  but  the  earth  after  12  o'clock  still 
continues  to  receive  more  heat  than  it  gives  off,  and  lienco 
the  temperature  of  the  air  will  still  continue  to  increase, 
though  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  until  about  3  o'clock  in  our  lati- 
tude. The  radiation  into  space  from  the  earth  and  the  absorp- 
tion from  the  sun  about  balance  each  other,  and  the  tem- 
perature will  then  remain  stationary  at  its  maximum  point 
during  some  time,  the  loss  and  gain  being  equal.  After  (his 
the  loss  is  greater  than  the  gain,  and  this  goes  on  continuall}"^ 
until  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  the  radiation  is  entirely 
uncompensated  and  cooling  takes  place,  at  firet  with  asuddeu 
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accelerated  velocity,  and  then  gradually  diminishes  in  in- 
tensity until  daylight,  when  the  earth  has  arrived  at  the 
minimum  of  temperature.  After  this,  again,  the  earth  begins 
to  receive  more  heat  than  it  loses,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  constantly  rises  again  until  3  o'clock.  If  the  earth 
were  to  radiate  heat  as  rapidly  at  night  as  it  does  in  the 
day  the  minimum  temperature  would  be  at  about  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  but  on  account  of  the  diminished  radiation 
with  diminished  temperature,  the  compensation  takes  place 
about  the  rising  of  the  sun.  When  the  radiation  towards 
the  sky  is  prevented  by  a  transparent  covering  which  admits 
the  radiation  from  the  sun,  as  in  the  case  of  a  house  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  roof,  the  maximum  temperature  takes 
place  at  a  much  later  period  of  the  day;  and  indeed  were 
the  radiation  to  the  sky  entirely  stopped  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  would  increase  indefinitely. 

Temperatures  bdow  the  surface. — ^At  a  certain  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  there  is  a  Stratum  of  invariable  tem- 
perature, the  depth  of  which  augments  with  the  latitude, 
and  in  our  climate  is  from  about  100  to  115  feet  In  general 
the  temperature  of  this  stratum  appears  to  be  a  little  more 
elevated  than  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  surface, 
and  this  excess  appears  to  increase  with  the  latitude.  This 
stratum,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  a  r^ular  surface,  since  it 
must  necessarily  partake  in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  vary- 
ing contour  of  the  external  surface  of  the  earth.  The  first 
observations  which  were  made  upon  this  subject  were  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  at  the  depth  of  67J  feet 
below  the  surface.  They  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  show  an  invariable  temperature  of  53°-28  F. 
The  thermometer  used  in  these  observations  was  a  most 
delicate  one,  constructed  by  lAVoisier,  and  it  in  no  instance 
showed  a  variation  of  one-tenth  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  above 
or  below  53°2S;  and  even  these  variations,  small  as  they 
are  have  lx*en  traced  to  accidental  causes. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  at  a  depth  of  from  C5 
to  80  feet,  but  few  observations  have  been  made,  and  these 
have  been  principally  applicable  to  the  middle  latitudes  of 
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llio  northern  hemisphere.    From  all  Uic  observations  Pouil- 
let  gives  the  following  deductions: 

1.  The  diurnal  variations  are  not  perceptible  at  depths 
greater  than  about  40  inches. 

2.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  different  strata 
differs  little  from  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air. 

3.  The  diflTerences  between  the  maxima  and  minima  of 
the  different  strata  decrease  in  a  geometrical  progn?:ssion, 
while  the  depths  increase  in  an  arithmetical  i)rogression. 

4.  From  all  the  ob-servations  it  appeni-s  that  at  a  depth 
of  from  20  to  29  feet,  the  annual  varintiou  is  only  1°  8  F;  iit 
from  49  to  52  feet,  it  is  but  O^'IS  F. ;  and  at  a  <lepth  of  from 
G5  to  SI  feet,  it  Ijccomos  only  0°02  F. 

5.  At  the  depth  of  about  20  feet,  or  where  the  variation  is 
2*  F.,  the  seasons  are  precisely  reversed ;  that  is,  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  occurs  about  the  1st  of  January,  and  the 
minimum  about  the  end  of  June. 

Effect  of  heat  on  plants. — We  have  stated  that  all  the  trans- 
formutions  of  matter  going  on  around  us,  tlio  power  exhib- 
ited in  the  growth  of  the  jjlants,  in  the  functions  and  motions 
of  animals  as  well  as  in  tlie  winds, — are  referable  to  im- 
pulses received  from  the  sun;  but  the  mere  continuance  of 
the  heat  of  a  body  at  a  certain  temperature  docs  not  produce 
a  continuous  change  in  it;  for  example,  a  piece  of  metal, 
when  kept  at  the  same  temperature,  may  remain  unchanged 
for  years,  provided  the  intensity  of  the  heat  is  not  sufticioni 
to  melt  it.  In  order  therefore  that  lioat  may  do  work,  or 
effect  a  permanent  change  in  matter,  il  is  necessary  tlmt  it 
be  applied  by  means  of  some  mechanical  arrangement  anal- 
ogous to  a  machine.  In  most  cases,  an  int(*rmediate  agent 
(such  as  steam  or  heated  air)  is  employed  in  connection  with 
the  machinery,  and  we  have  a  striking  natural  arrangement 
of  this  kind  in  the  c»rganization  of  the  plant.  If  the  stem  of 
a  plant  wore  solid,  and  did  not  consist  of  minute  cells  tilled 
with  ev»i»orable  liquid,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  so  long 
as  it  were  constant,  could  produce  no  change.  To  un(h'r- 
stand  this,  let  us  suppose  a  tube  of  glass  with  a  minute  bore 
(for  inslafico  the  tube  of  a  broken  thermometer)  to  tiave 
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its  lower  end  placed  in  water,  the  liquid  will  rise  perhaps  to 
an  inch  above  the  general  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel, 
and  here  it  will  remain.  The  cause  of  this  ascent  is  the  at- 
traction of  the  glass  for  the  liquid  and  the  liquid  for  itself, 
and  is  familiarly  known  under  the  name  of  capillarity.  A 
perpetual  flow  of  water  can  never  be  produced  by  this  action 
since  if  we  cut  off  the  tube. before-mentioned,  leaving  but 
tiiree-fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  water,  the  attraction  of  the 
glass  will  draw  the  liquid  up  to  the  very  top,  but  will  not 
permit  it  to  run  over,  because  the  same  attraction  which  sus- 
pends it  will  prevent  it  from  overflowing.  The  atom  of 
water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  will  be  attracted  as  much  down- 
wai-d  by  the  glass  as  the  next  one  below  will  be  attracted 
upwards;  hence  an  equilibrium  will  ensue. 

If  however  we  apply  heat  to  the  upper  surface,  which  will 
evaporate  the  water,  a  new  portion  will  be  drawn  up  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium ;  and  if  this  process  be  continued,  a  con- 
stant current  will  be  maintained,  and  a  definite  amount  of 
mechanical  work  will  be  performed.  If  the  liquid  contain 
different  substances  in  solution,  these  will  be  retained,  it  may 
be  in  a  solid  form,  and  in  this  way  a  solid  substance  may 
be  brought  up  and  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  tube.  If  across 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube  a  porous  membrane  be  stretched, 
and  if  the  liquids  above  this,  and  that  in  the  vessel  below, 
be  of  a  different  quality,  which  would  necessarily  result  on 
account  of  the  evaporation  mentioned,  then  the  ascensional 
power  would  be  very  much  increased  by  the  process  called 
endosraose.  Without  considering  at  present  this  action  very 
minutely,  we  may  apply  the  principles  we  have  here  given 
to  the  means  by  which  heat  becomes  a  motive  power  in  build- 
ing up  a  plant.  The  stem  of  a  tree  is  an  arrangement  anal- 
ogous to  an  assemblage  of  minute  tubes,  such  as  we  have 
described,  terminating  in  leaves  above,  from  the  surface  of 
which  constant  evaporation  is  going  on,  and  a  current  of 
liquid  ascending  called  crude  sup,  which  consists  of  water 
containing  in  solution  the  various  substances  imbibed  by  the 
roots,  and  elaborated  by  the  leaves.  The  tubes  are  not  con- 
tinuous, but  are  elongated  cells  analogous  to  a  glass  tube,  the 
ends  of  which  are  closed  with  porous  membrane. 
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We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  by  this  arrangement  the  mo- 
tive power  which  gives  rise  to  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is 
the  heat  derived  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  But  a  small  part  however  of  the  material  of  which 
the  plant  is  mainly  built  up,  (namely  carbon)  is  elevated  from 
the  roots.  This  is  furnished,  as  we  have  before  staled,  by 
the  de-corapositiou  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the 
atmosi^here  into  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  there  resolved 
by  the  chemical  ray  of  the  sun.  It  is  at  this  place  that  the 
liquid  brought  up  by  evaporation  is  elaborated  into  true  snp, 
under  the  principle  of  vitality,  which  being  carried  down- 
ward through  the  cells  by  endosmose,  serves  by  secretion 
to  build  up  new  cells,  and  thus  to  increase  every  part  of 
the  plant.  The  rapidity'  of  evaporation  will  depend,  tiie 
amount  of  heat  being  the  same,  upon  the  quantity  of  vapor 
already  in  the  atmosphere;  and  hence  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  temperature  the  amount  of  work  performed  would 
appear  to  be  greater  in  a  dry  tlmn  in  a  moist  atmosphere; 
but  since  the  ci\rbonic  acid  which  is  decomposed  is  probably 
absorbed  by  the  water  in  tlie  leaf,  too  rapid  an  evaporation 
will  retard  rather  than  increase  the  u.%^ful  effect. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  minutiae  of  this  process,  or  how 
far  the  results  may  be  influenced  by  other  causes  than  tliose 
actually  observed.  We  are  assured  however  by  .observation, 
that  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  a  given  plant  cannot 
have  a  healthy  condition, and  also  below  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, which  is  still  above  freezing,  tlie  sap  of  plants  ceases  to 
have  an  active  if  any  circulation. 

Heal  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants. — Tlie  hypothesis  was 
early  advanced  that  for  each  plant  a  certain  amount  of  Iient 
is  requisite  in  order  to  its  developemcnt  from  one  stage  of 
growth  to  another;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  wJieat,  from  the 
time  it  begins  to  sprout  until  it  arrivx-s  at  its  full  maturity, 
a  definite  quantity  of  heat  is  required,  otlier  conditions  be- 
ing the  same,  though  the  time  in  which  it  may  be  fiirni.shed 
may  be  different  in  different  instances.  Different  methods 
however  have  been  propo.scd  for  estimating  this  heat.  Reau- 
mur, who  first  advanced  the  hypothesis  of  the  definite  amount 
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of  heat,  03  well  as  lato  writers  on  the  subject,  lias  proposed  to 
calculate  it  by  multiplying  the  number  of  days  in  which 
the  plant  is  passing  through  its  growth  by  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  each  day;  while  M.  Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  who 
has  made  more  experiments  on  this  subject  than  any  other 
person,  thinks  that  the  heat  ought  to  be  measured,  not  by 
the  simple  product  of  the  sum  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
several  days  but  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  tempera- 
tures of  these  days.  He  deduces  this  rule  from  the  consider- 
ation that  if  heat  be  due  to  vibration,  the  impulses  from 
it  ought  to  do  work  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  inten- 
sity, and  not  simply  in  proportion  to  the  intensity.  For  ex- 
ample, a  cannon  ball  moving  with  twice  the  velocity  will 
penetrate  a  wall  four  times  as  far, — moving  with  three  times 
the  velocity,  nine  times  as  far, — and  so  on,  in  proportion  to 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  In  accordance  with  this,  let  S 
represent  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  produce  the  full 
development  of  the  plant,  and  t  and  ('  be  the  mean  tempera- 
tures of  the  several  days;  then  will  6'=(0*  +  {t'f  +  (<")»,  &c. 
It  follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  law  of  the  square  of  tem- 
peratures that  alternation  of  tomporatures  within  certain 
limits  may  produce  greater  effect  than  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture. For  example,  if  on  three  consecutive  days  the  tempe- 
ratures were  70",  60°,  and  80°  F.,  and  on  three  other  days, 
70°,  70°,  70°,  though  the  average  heat  is  the  same,  the  effect 
of  tlie  former  will  be  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  latter; 
since  the  sum  of  (he  squares  of  the  first  is  14,900  while  that 
«jf  the  latter  is  14,700. 

From  o  priori  considerations  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
to  produce  a  given  amount  of  organi74ilion  a  definite  amount 
of  power  must  be  expended ;  but  we  are  unable  to  say  in  the 
jirescnt  state  of  science  how  much  of  the  power  which  may 
tiisappcar  is  lost  in  producing  other  than  useful  effects.  Also, 
in  the  foregoing  investigation  it  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  the  mean  heat  of  the  day,  in  part,  should  be  <le- 
rived  from  tho  heut  of  the  sun,  and  not  alone  from  that  of 
the  air.  The  upper  surface  of  a  plant  will  be  heated  by  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the  lower  will  be  exposed  in  the 
shade  to  the  heat  of  the  uir.     It  has  therefore  been  proposed 
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to  employ  the  temperature  oUained  from  the  mean  of  the 
observed  thermometer  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade  during 
the  day.  To  render  this  principle  of  use  in  practice,  a  scries 
of  observations  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  on  the  tem- 
peratures of  thermometers  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade  would 
be  necessar)'.  Besides  this,  since  vegetation  is  comparatively 
but  little  advanced  at  niglit,  the  length  of  the  day  should  he 
taken  into  account,  which  in  the  neighborliood  of  tlie  erjua- 
tor  is  12  hours,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polar  circle,  nearly 
24  hours.  Another  correction  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
strictly  comparative  results,  namely,  that  which  is  due  (o  the 
fact  that  dinTerent  plants  begin  to  show  signs  of  vitality  in  the 
spring  at  different  temperatures. 

Allowing  the  truth  of  the  propo-sition  of  the  definite 
amount  of  heat  required  for  the  full  development  of  each 
plant,  we  have  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fact  that  some 
grain  will  come  to  maturity  in  climates  of  very  different  tem- 
peratures, the  less  intensity  of  heat  being  compensated  for 
by  the  longer  duration  of  the  day.  Though  each  species  of 
plant  may  require  a  definite  amount  of  heat  for  its  perfect 
maturity,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  measure  of  the  power 
expended  in  the  organization,  though  it  may  bear  a  definite 
ratio  to  it.  The  chemical  ray  of  the  sun  decomposes  carbonic 
acid,  and  thus  furnishes  thi?  greater  part  of  the  material  of 
which  the  plant  is  composed,  and  in  the  process  of  germ- 
ination and  as.similation,  probably  furnishes  a  portion  of  the 
power  necessary  to  carry  on  these  processes. 

The  following  table  is  selected  from  the  memoirs  of  M. 
Quetelet,  of  Belgium,  and  contains  the  times  of  leafing,  blos- 
soming, and  fructification  of  plants  found  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  The  selection  has  been  made  at  my  re- 
quest by  Dr.  L.  D.  Gale,  of  Washington,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  times  will  be  compared  with  those  pertaining  to  the  .same 
periods  of  the  developments  of  the  same  plants  in  different 
parts  of  this  country. 

The  observations  from  wliicli  the  original  table  was  con- 
structed were  made  in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
at  Brussels,  and  according  to  tlie  author,  they  may  be  ap- 
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plied  not  only  to  Belgium  but  also  to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  diflerences  of  latitude  and  ele- 
vation between  Brussels  and  otiier  places.  The  correction 
for  each  degree  of  latitude  is  four  days  for  each  degree,  to  be 
added  or  subtracted  accordingly  as  the  place  is  to  the  north  or 
south  of  Brussels.  The  correction  for  elevation  is  a  retard- 
ation also  of  four  daj's  for  every  330  feet  above  Brussels, 
which  is  itself  about  195  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
must  be  understood  that  these  corrections  are  only  approx- 
imate, for  we  are  obliged  to  abstract  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  exposure  of  the  plant,  and  the  more 
or  less  continental  locality,  that  is  the  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  sea. 

Plants  (hat  ff row  in  Europe  and  in  the  Untied  Statet,  vhether  indigencnu  or 
introduced — experiment  eontimted  ten  yfnr» ;  by  M.  Qcetelet,  of  Bruaaeh. 


NAHI8  or  PLANTS. 


{Tinit  oj leafing,)* 


Acer  paeudi>platnnu«,  »  maple 

^sculits  lii|iiK>i,iistamini,  horse  chesUuit- 
Atnygdiilus  IVreicu,  pearh  ............. 

BerbL'ris  vulgaris,  bitrberry. ........ 

Bctula  nlbii,  white  birch 

Bignoniii  catntpa,  catalpa  tree 

Cratiegus  oxvacantbn,  biiglish  hawthorn. 

Clematis  viticcUn,  ItuliHii  clemntis 

Daphne  mezercuin 

FrajcJtius  iiitrra,  blnck  nsb . 

Glpdttschiii  ferox,  honey-locUHt  tree 

Jughins  nigra,  liluclt  walnut 

LonicoraTiirtaricu,  Tartarian  honeysuckle 
Magnolia  ijranditlora,  gr.  flower  niagtioUa 

Morns  alba,  white  mulberrj' 

Philttdnlphus  cownui-UB,  mock  omngo 

Populus  alba,  white  poplar 

Popiiluu  bulsuHiifiTtt,  liivhii  of  Gik'iid 

Pruiius  Gcrasus,  cherry  Isuirol 

Pruniis  doraestica,  connium  nUim 

Pnmus  itpinosa,  sloo,  black  Inom  _^_^_^ 

Pyru8  coinniunis,  ouminon  peur . 

Pyrus  mains,  apple 

Rhus  typhina,  stughorn,  aumat;h._  .-.-. 

Kibes  grosMuhiria,  gooseberry 

Ribes  rubrum,  rod  cumint 

Ribes  nigrum,  bluuk  currant 

Robinia  psi'udo-ncHcin,  white  kniust 

Sorbus  aucuparia,  muuntuiii  ash 

Tilitt  Europaia,  Euritpcun  linden  tree 


Meantime. 


April  20 
April  6 
Mnn-h  28 
March  22 
April  0 
May  1 
March  23 
March  25 
March  la 
April  2C 
Mav  9 
April  28 
March  0 
April  19 
May  2 
Mar»'h  \H 
April  12 
April  6 
April  0 
April  2 
April  1 
March  30 
March  80 
April  10 
Miirch  8 
March  17 
March  17 
April  2.3 
April  7 
April      7 


Earliest. 


April      7 
March  27 


March 

4 

Feb. 

2« 

March 

27 

April 

Feb. 

17 
25 

Feb. 

23 

Feb. 

28 

April 
April 
April 
Jan, 

15 
30 
19 
30 

April 
April 

Feb. 

4 

21 

23 

April      ] 
March  14 

.Mai-ch 

27 

M  arch 

6 

March 

1 

March  10 

March 

12 

April 

1 

Feb. 

18 

Feb. 

2.5 

Feb. 

24 

April      9 
March  18 

Murch  18 

Lateit. 


April  28 

April  27 

April  19 

April  14 

April  20 

May  10 

April  10 

April  20 

Ajjril  A 

Mav  5 

May  20 

May  10 

April  5 

April  29 

May  15 

April  13 

May  1 

April  22 

April  21 

April  28 

April  23 

April  22 

April  20 

May  7 

April  3 

April  8 

April  8 

May  10 

April  21 

April  22 


*  Lnlitude  of  Brussels. 
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jiAlf  IB  or  PLAifTS.   (Time  ofjlowering.) 


Acer  Twoudo-platanus,  a  innple 

Achillacti  miUefolium,  y«rrow 

Aconitum  nupollus,  monkshood   

.AIscw;      '■       .Mttannin,  horso  chestnut. 

Amy  icii,  jx-iu-h ... 

\<.:..  .■.^\   .■..iniriiin  fiil/»e  indigo 

i  .  y 

'  I,  wliiu>  liir»'h... 

<  xyneantha,  English  hnwthom. 

(  it  ■  ,.i!  i  \  itio'Ila,  Italian  clcinntis 

l>u|>htii-   riii'/iTciim 

I  !';irt;iriea,Torlnrianhoiicy8iuckl<.' 

nindifloru,  {;r.  flower nmgiiolia 

^  .    :i,  white  mtiUKTry . 

riiiiM<lol)>hu8  coronuriufi,  muck  orange 

r'[iij|ii»  alha,  white  pciplur 

Piipiilus  btil«iimiferft,  bulm  of  Gilcad 

I'niniu  conwus,  cherry  Inurel 

1'  '  '  H  u,  t'oniinon  phira 

1  4oe,  hliiok  lhom-.____ 

1', .  ..^ .,!.,, 11^,  pour  troe ._ 

Prnis  iiiiklii<i,  npplo — 

Rlitj^  lv[,liiiiH,  suuiiii-h . 

I'  uluriu,  gooBoberry 

I.  mil,  red  ournint 

Kilici  iiigriiin,  blftf'k  currant __. 

Robinia  piendo-ttcaclft,  white  locii»t 

8<irbu8  nuoiipiriu,  mountain  ub 

Tilia  Eun>{>ti.'a,  linden  troo 


Mean  time. 


April    28 

July  13 
June  1 
Mnv  3 
Murih  20 
June  12 
Juno  6 
Miiy  4 
April  8 
Aluv  4 
June  29 
Miin'h  15 
Mov  9 
-April  10 
May  22 
Mttv  1*3 
March  '23 
M»nh  '23 
April  10 
April 
April 
April 
April 
July 
April 
April 
April 
May 
May 
June 


Earliest. 


1« 


April  19 
July  5 
May     15 

April  23 
Feb.  27 
Mfiy  28 
Mttv  6 
April  18 
Miirch  22 
April  IG 
June  2 
Miirch  8 
April  28 
Murch  8 
Mny  15 
Mny  II 
Fvb.  28 
Feb.  28 
.4pril  2 
March  27 
March  2 
Miirch  9 
April  12 
July  6 
Murc>h  12 
Miin-h  18 
Murt:h  28 
Mnv  17 
April  1*) 
Muy      15 


Likt«fit. 


Miiv  10 

July  SO 

Juno  12 

Mny  16 

April  8 

June  24 

Jiuio  W 

Muv  20 

April  22 

.Muy  28 

July  14 

April  2 

Mi«y  2S 

April  25 

Juno  3 

Juno  4 

April  20 

April  20 

May  4 

May  8 

April  80 

May  2 

May  8 

July  25 

April  22 

April  22 

April  80 

Juno  12 

May  15 

June  17 


BAUK8  or  rLAXTB.     [Time  of  fruit.) 


Acer  [(seudo-platunius,  a  maplo 

Aiiiyi;diihi3  Persicu.  pouch 

Pnnius  wramup,  cherry  laurel. „____„.. 
l'vni»  ciinirnunis,  common  penr.....  ... 

r.  '  -uluria,  gooseW-rry 

itu,  n-d  currant 


Mean  time. 


Earliest. 


Latest. 


Oct. 

Aug. 

Juno 

Aug. 

June 

June 


1... 


.^.utn,  blackcurrant Juuo 


Oct.  25 

Aug.  5 

Muv  W» 

July  28 

Juno  1(1 

June  fi 

Juno  8 


Juno 

StMlt. 

July 
Jlino 
June 


Hcfd  on  different  wir/iwcs. — The  amount  of  heat  wliicli  fulls 
upon  a  given  surface  depends  upon  the  inclination  to  the 
dilforent  jtoints  of  the  horizon.  A  field,  for  iiistunce,  in  our 
latitude  sloping  towards  the  south,  receives  a  greater,  and 
one  towards  the  north  a  less  amount  of  heat;  moreover,  the 
former  obtains  morotluui  an  equal  extent  of  ground  parallel 
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to  llie  horizon, and  the  latter, as  in  tlieother  case,  much  loss. 
A  field  also  which  slof»es  in  an  easterly  direction  receives  less 
heat  than  another  inclined  towards  the  west,  inasmuch  as 
more  reaches  the  latter,  since  the  maximum  heat  of  the  day 
takes  place  after  the  sun  has  ]>assed  the  meridian;  as  it  is, 
each  of  these  enclosures  gets  a  less  amount  than  one  of  equal 
extent  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Edimatc  of  temperature  by  rinffs  m  tretsa. — It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  permanent  records  are  found  of  the  past  condition 
of  our  globe  in  the  impressions  retained  in  the  rocky  strata, 
and  that  the  yearly  occurrences  of  certain  phenomena  such 
as  the  annual  deposit  from  the  overflowing  of  rivers.  Such 
records  may  be  rendered  available  in  determining  the  time 
of  actions  which  may  have  long  since  ceased,  or  which  con- 
tinue to  the  present  day.  It  is  well  known  tlmt  the  trees 
of  our  latitude  increase  in  size  by  the  deposition  of  an  addi- 
tional layer  annually  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  and  that 
a  transverse  section  of  sucli  a  tree  presents  a  series  of  concen- 
tric though  irrcgiilar  rings,  the  number  of  which  indicates 
the  age  of  the  tree.  The  relative  iliieknes.s  of  these  rings  de- 
pends on  the  more  or  less  flouri.'<hiiig  stiite  of  the  plant  in  the 
year  in  which  they  were  formed,  and  therefore  indicates  the 
relfttive  state  of  heat  and  moisture  during  the  same  period. 
Furthermore  each  ring  in  some  trees  may  be  observed  to  be 
subdivided  into  ot  he  re  during  the. same  year,  indicating  that 
tlie  vegetation  was  advanced  or  checked  at  ititervals  during 
the  season.  Furthermore  it  has  been  found  by  observaticm 
that  even  the  motion  imparted  to  a  tree  by  the  wind  has  an 
influence  on  its  growth, giving  to  its  trunk  an  oval  form,  the 
longer  direction  of  which  will  bo  that  of  the  prevailing  wind. 
A  thin  slicp  therefore  cut  from  a  large  tree  at  right  angles  to 
its  axis,  carefully  polished  and  varnished,  forms  a  natural 
record  of  the  wouthur  well  calculated  to  call  forth  admiration 
and  to  impart  instruction.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  year  should  bo  carefully  identified,  corresponding 
to  a  given  circle,  in  order  thai  the  whole  might  be  properly 
numl>crcd. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  proposed  an  ingenious  application  of  this 
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prineiplc  for  carrying  back  tlio  series  of  records  by  means  of 
trees  which  arc  found  in  the  deep  bogs  of  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  By  searching  for  corresponding  thick  or 
tliin  rings  in  the  outer  circumference  of  one  tree  and  in  the 
inner  of  another,  a  number  of  trees  may  be  arranged  in  a 
series,  and  thus  the  record  extended  back  into  the  geological 
periods.  Whatever  ma}'  be  the  practical  value  of  this  plan, 
it  is  certainly  ingenious  and  worthy  of  attention.  Since  the 
ti-ees  found  in  bogs  are,  we  may  suppose,  the  regular  and 
consecutive  productions  of  the  primitive  forests,  they  would 
probably  represent  the  successive  vegetation  of  a  series  of 
centuries. 

The  remains  of  plants  found  in  the  rocky  strata  indicate 
that  the  same  diversity  of  weather  and  the  same  changes  of 
seasons  existed  in  tlje  past  geological  ages  as  at  the  present 
time.  By  carefully  studying  the  rain  marks  on  sandstone, 
the  direction  of  the  wind  during  sform.s  in  the  ancient  periods 
maybe  determined;  antl  this  will  probably  be  found  Iho 
same  as  in  thunder  showers  of  the  present  day.  The  remains 
of  plants  and  animals  of  a  tropica!  character  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  northern  regions  lixsuro  us  that  the  tetnpc:ra- 
ture  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  globo  has  undergone  ruinarU- 
ablo  changes. 

Effect  of  different  surfaces. — The  rays  of  heat  from  the  sun 
which  strike  the  earth  are  partly  reflected  into  apace  and 
partly  absorbed  by  the  surface  in  producing  an  elevation  of 
temperature.  The  absorbent  and  reflective  powers  are  com- 
plementary to  each  other,  and  vary  greatly  in  difroreiit  sub- 
stances, and  as  we  have  seen  according  to  thoir  color  and 
texture.  Lampblack  possesses  this  power  of  absorption  in 
the  greatest  degree;  and  if  we  represent  this  iiy  100,  that  of 
common  glass  will  be  90,  ami  that  of  polislie<l  metidlic  sur- 
faces about  6.  Consequently,  the  kilter  have  a  high  reflec- 
tive power,  while  that  of  lumpVdack  and  other  dark  sub- 
Btances  is  very  small.  This  is  a  matter  of  iut«rcst  to  the 
agriculturist,  since  the  amount  of  heat  which  may  be  re- 
ceived by  a  given  surface  will  depend  very  much  upon  its 
color;  and  indeed  in  somo  cases,  charcoal  or  other  dark  sub- 
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stance  has  been  strewed  over  the  ground  to  increase  its  ab- 
sorbtive  power. 

The  following  table  by  M.  Schubler  is  copied  from  Bec- 
querel,  and  gives  the  greatest  elevation  of  temperature  ob- 
tained by  different  soils  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  the  surrounding  air  was  at  about  78°. 

Maximum  of  iemperaiurea  of  various  earths  exposed  io  the  sun,  by  Schubleb. 


KIMS  OF  XABTU. 

Maximum  temperature  of 
the  superior  layer,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the 
ambient  oir  being  77°  F. 

Moist  earth. 

Dry  earth. 

Silicious  sand,  yellowish,  gray .- 

-  0 

99-05 
9910 
99-28 
96-18 
•     108-56 
99-60 

o 

112-55 

Calcareous  sand,  whitish  ^y 

Aivillaceous  earth,  yellowish  gray 

Calcareous  earth,  white 

Mo'ild,  T>liinlcii«h  gi-Hy       :-,...                  ■  - . , 

11210 
112-82 
109-40 
117-27 

Garden  earth,  blackish  gray 

113-45 

The  differences  of  temperature  exhibited  by  the  two  col- 
umns are  due  to  the  heat  expended  in  the  evaporation  of  a 
portion  of  the  water  in  the  moist  earth,  while  the  differences 
between  the  substances  are  to  be  ascribed  principally  to  the 
colors,  though  the  texture  may  have  some  efiFect. 

Absorptive  power  is  connected  with  that  of  emission ;  and 
those  bodies  which  possess  the  greatest  absorptive  power  for 
heat  of  a  low  intensity,  also  possess  the  greatest  emissive 
power  for  heat  of  the  same  kind.  But  the  preceding  re- 
marks have  reference  to  the  rays  from  the  sun  and  not  to  those 
of  dark  heat,  and  here  I  must  stop  to  recall  the  fact  which 
is  frequently  neglected,  even  by  scientific  men,  namely,  that 
color  has  no  effect  upon  the  absorption  or  emission  of  rays 
of  low  intensity.  For  example,  if  we  pass  our  hands  over 
a  sign-board  on  which  dark  letters  upon  a  white  ground  are 
exposed  to  the  sun  we  can  readily  perceive  with  our  eyes 
shut  the  difference  of  temperature;  but  this  would  not  be 
the  case  were  the  board  exposed  in  the  dark  to  the  heat  of 
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a  stove  of  a  temperature  below  redness.  Furthermore  if  the 
same  board  were  exposed  to  the  clear  sky  and  suflFered  to 
cool  by  its  own  radiation  no  diflFerence  of  temperature  would 
be  observed  in  the  different  parts  of  its  surface,  except  a 
very  slight  one,  which  might  be  due  to  the  difference  of 
the  radiating  power  possessed  by  the  substances  of  wliich 
the  black  and  white  paints  are  composed.  On  this  subject 
Prof.  Bache,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  has 
made  a  series  of  very  interesting  experiments.  He  found 
that  canisters  of  tinned  iron  painted  externally  of  different 
colors  and  filled  with  heated  water,  required  the  same  time 
to  cool  through  a  given  number  of  degrees.  The  facts  in 
regard  to  this  point  may  be  generalized  by  saying  that  color 
has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  emissive  power  of  differ- 
ent bodies,  but  that  its  influence  is  conflned  to  the  reception 
of  rays  of  high  intensity,  or  those  which  approximate  in 
quality  to  the  luniiniferous  emanations.  Hence  a  black  or 
a  white  dress  is  equally  cool  in  the  night,  though  in  tho 
sunshine  the  darker  one  would  absorb  the  greater  amount 
of  heat. 

Besides  the  color,  the  humidity  of  tho  soil  lias  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  temperature  it  acquires,  a  portion  of  tho  heat 
being  expended  in  evaporating  the  water.  We  have  seen 
the  statement  somewhere  that  the  average  temperature  of 
whole  districts  in  Great  Britain  has  been  elevated  one  de-. 
gree  by  the  system  of  drainage  adopted  in  that  country. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  causes,  there  are  two  others 
which  affect  tlie  temperature  of  the  soil,  namely,  conduction 
and  capacity  for  heat.  In  a  porous,  badly  conducting  sub- 
stance the  heat  which  may  escape  from  tho  surface  is  not 
readily  supplied  from  the  interior,  and  hence  such  bodies 
are  long  in  cooling.  Again,  different  bodies  contain  very 
different  amounts  of  heat  at  the  same  temperature,  and  Jience 
one  body  may  take  a  much  longer  time  to  cool  down  to  tho 
same  temperature  through  tho  same  number  of  degrees  than 
another.  That  two  different  bodies  of  the  same  weight  at 
tho  same  temperature  jjossess  different  amounts  of  heat  may 
bo  shown  by  first  heating  say  a  pound  of  each  in  boiling 
ii-2 
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waler,  aud  afterwards  plunging  them  separately  into  equal 
amounts  of  cold  water  of  say  32"  F.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  beat  which  they  severally  impart  to  the  water  in  the 
two  cases  will  be  very  different. 

The  following  table,  also  from  Becquerel,  gives  the  relative 
retention  of  heat  by  different  soils,  (that  of  calcareous  sand 
being  one  hundred,)  and  also  the  time  of  cooling  of  cubes  of 
3*2256  inches  (550  cubic  centimeters)  of  the  different  earths. 

TbbU  of  retention  of  heat,  by  BEOQinuuci.. 


KIND  OF  KAKTB. 

Capacity  for  heat, 
tnat  of  calcareous 
sand  being  100. 

Time  required  by  83 
cubic  ins.  of  earth 
to  cool  from  144°-  5 
to  70»-  2,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sur- 
rounding  air  being 
610-2. 

Calcivreous  sand 

Silicious  Band 

Ar^llaceous  earth 

Calcareous  earth 

Mould _ 

100-0 
96-6 
68-4 
61-8 
49K) 

hour*. 
8-80 
8-27 
2-24 
2-10 
1-48 

I^ed  of  Cold. 

While  the  periodic  temperature  of  a  given  place  de- 
pends upon  the  position  of  the  sun  in  its  course,  the  abnor- 
mal hot  and  cold  periods,  or  terms,  as  they  have  some- 
times been  called,  are  due  principally  to  winds  from  certain 
directions.  The  cold  terms  in  this  country  generally  begin 
in  the  northwest  and  advance  southerly  and  easterly,  and 
are  accompanied  with  winds  from  the  north  and  northwest. 
We  do  not  however  intend  in  this  place  to  discuss  these 
abnormal  variations  of  temperature,  but  to  consider  the 
effect  of  cold  on  different  bodies,  including  plants  and  ani- 
mals.   We  shall  first  consider  its  effects  on  a  surface  of  water. 

Effect  of  cold  on  water. — ^When  the  surface  of  water  is  ex- 
posed to  a  low  temperature,  the  upper  stratum  is  cooled, 
becomes  specifically  heavier  and  sinks.  A  lower  portion 
then  comes  to  the  surface  which  in  its  turn  is  cooled,  be- 
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conies  heavier,  and  again  gives  place  to  another  stratum,  to 
pass  through  the  same  process.  Tiiis  continues  tili  the  col- 
umn of  water  originally  included  between  the  surface  and 
the  botiom  is  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  about  SO**  F.,  at 
which  point  the  fluid  ceases  to  shrink,  or  in  other  words  to 
bec<jme  heavier,  but  on  the  contrary,  expands  with  every 
diminution  of  heat  until  it  becomes  entirely  solidified.  After 
it  has  assumed  a  solid  condition,  it  follows  the  law  observed 
by  other  solids  and  shrinks  with  every  subsequent  fall  of 
temperature.  After  the  water  of  a  given  reservoir  has  arrived 
at  a  temperature  of  39°,  since  it  docs  not  increase  in  weight, 
it  continues  to  float  on  the  surface,  and  is  rapidly'  cooled  down 
to  32°,  or  the  point  of  congelation.  Before  however  it  can  bo 
converted  into  a  solid  at  this  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to 
abstract  from  it  a  large  amount  of  latent  heat. 

To  render  this  plain,  let  us  suppose  a  lump  of  ice,  taken 
at  zero,  and  with  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  it,  placed 
under  such  conditions  that  it  shall  receive  from  surrounding 
bodies  one  degree  of  heat  in  one  minute  of  time.  Wc  shall 
find  in  thirty-two  minutes  the  thermometer  will  come  up  to 
the  freezing  point;  but  here  we  shall  observe  that  the  mer- 
cury ceases  to  rise,  although  the  supply  of  heal  remains  tho 
same,  and  it  will  continue  stationary  during  one  hundred 
and  forty  minutes,  or  until  all  the  ice  is  melted,  after  which 
it  will  again  begin  to  ri.se,  and  continue  its  upward  march 
imtil  the  water  begins  to  boil,  when  a  second  stationary  point 
will  be  reached.  The  heat  which  continued  to  flow  into  tho 
ice  during  the  stationary  period,  wa.«  necessary  to  convert  it 
from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  and  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
affect  the  thermometer,  it  lias  been  called  latent  or  concealed 
heat.  Water  at  32°  tlierefore  contains  140°  of  heat  more 
than  ice  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  the  freezing  of  water,  a  reverse  process  takes  place,  and 
140°  of  heat  have  to  be  abstracted  before  the  lifjiiid  is  con- 
verted into  asolid.  Freexing  is  tlierefore  comparatively  a. s]n"\v 
process,  independently  of  the  previous  cooling  down  of  the 
whole  mass  in  the  re.'^ervoir  to  39°,  and  the  up]>er  flhn  to 
32°.     For  example,  if  on  the  exposure  of  a  straliun  of  water 
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at  a  temperature  of  20°  above  freezing,  to  the  air  below  32", 
it  requires  twenty  minutes  to  reduce  it  to  the  point  of  con- 
gelation, one  hundred  and  forty  minutes  will  be  required  to 
solidify  it — or  seven  times  as  long. 

In  melting  the  ice,  the  same  amount  of  heat  has  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, so  that  a  large  extent  of  deep  water  becomes  a  r^u- 
lator  of  temperature,  preserving  the  air  immediately  over  it 
at  near  32^*,  though  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  during 
the  winter  may  be  far  below  zero  ;  conversely  in  the  spring, 
though  the  temperature  of  the  same  latitude  may  be  60°  or 
even  80°,  that  of  the  air  immediately  over  the  water  will  be 
near  32°.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  deeper  the  res- 
ervoir, the  longer  will  be  the  continuance  of  low  temperature 
required  to  freeze  the  surface,  and  the  longer  the  time  neces- 
sary for  melting  it  again.  These  principles  are  illustrated 
in  our  great  lakes.  The  greatest  known  depth  of  Lake  Su- 
perior is  792  feet,  and  soundings  of  300,  400,  and  even  600 
feet  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  coldest  weather,  the  water 
over  these  deeper  places  is  above  32°,  and  does  not  freeze, 
while  over  the  .shallow  parts  a  coating  of  ice  is  formed,  which 
gradually  cooled  by  the  slow  diffusion  of  the  water  under- 
neath, retains  its  solidity  until  the  last  of  June.  Indeed,  ice 
is  sometimes  found  at  the  surface  in  the  middle  of  July.  At 
this  period  of  the  year,  or  a  little  later,  the  smaller  ponds  of 
water  in  the  vicinity  have  a  temperature  of  72°  to  74°.  Lake 
Eric,  being  much  shallower,  sometimes  freezes  entirely  across, 
and  becomes  in  summer  heated  throughout  its  extent  to 
nearly  the  temperature  of  t!ie  supernatant  air.  At  the 
beginning  of  September,  1857,  tlie  temperature  of  Lake 
Huron  was  56°,  while  that  of  the  water  from  Lake  Erie, 
which  pa-ssed  over  the  falls  of  Niagara,  was  72°,  precisely 
that  of  the  air. 

All  bodies,  as  wo  have  previously  said,  in  passing  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid  state,  tend  to  assume  a  regular  geometrical 
arrangement  called  crystals.  This  is  particularly  observable 
when  the  process  has  been  slow,  and  undisturbed  by  agita- 
tions and  tremors.  The  form  peculiar  to  each  substance  is 
exliibited  when  a  portion  only  of  liquid  has  assumed  tho 
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solid  state,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shooting  of  spicules  across 
the  surface  of  water  in  a  metallic  basin  exposed  to  the  cold. 
It  will  be  found  on  inspection  that  the  filaments  of  ice  ar- 
range themselves  at  definite  angles  of  cither  60°  or  120"*,  and 
that  the  triangular  openings  are  bounded  by  sides  making 
the  same  angles  with  each  other.  In  reference  to  crystalli- 
zation, there  is  an  important  law  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
namely,  that  the  axis  of  the  crystal  always  tends  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  cooling  mass.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  quantity  of  melted  zinc  be  poured  into  a  cylindrical 
hole  in  cold  sand,  and  the  bar  thus  formed  be  broken  across, 
the  crystals  will  be  found  to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  radii, 
with  their  bases  iu  the  circumference;  and  in  some  cases 
there  will  be  found  a  cylindrical  hole  along  the  axis,  from 
which  the  metal  has  been  drawn  away  by  the  shrinking  at 
the  time  of  cooling  and  crystallization.  A  precisely  analo- 
gous arrangement  takes  place  in  the  freezing  of  water,  which 
may  be  observed  by  placing  a  quantity  of  this  liquid  in  a 
globular  glass  vessel,  and  .submitting  it  to  a  temperature  of 
some  10°  below  freezing.  We  shall  find  then  that  the  crys- 
tallization will  begin  at  all  sides  of  the  globe,  and  proceed 
gradually  towards  the  centre,  expelling  before  it  all  the 
air,  and  most  of  the  foreign  substances  which  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  water.  If  the  cold  be  continued,  the  freezing 
will  proceed  toward  the.  middle,  until  finally  the  process 
would  end  by  collecting  at  this  point  a  quantity  of  air  sur- 
prising in  amount.  Before  this  takes  place  however,  tho 
glass  vessel  will  be  broken  by  the  expansion  of  the  ice.  The 
crystallization  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  will  be  some- 
what irregular  at  first;  tho  spicnles  of  ice  around  the  margin 
will  tend  to  shoot  out  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the 
glass ;  but  after  a  pellicle  has  formed  over  the  top  of  the  fluid, 
this  will  serve  as  a  point  of  attachment,  and  the  crystalliza- 
tion will  go  on,  as  in  the  other  case,  at  right  angles  to  tho 
surface;  the  air  bubbles  will  be  driven  down  1>efore  it,  and 
if  the  freezing  be  very  gradual  tlie  air  will  be  entirely  ex- 
pelled, and  the  ice  assume  a  perfectly  tran.sparcnt  and  Iiom- 
ogeneoua  structure.     If  the  freezing  be  more  rapid,  the  air 
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which  has  been  expelled  from  the  higher  stratum  will  bo 
caught  by  that  next  below,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  have  a 
series  of  air-bubbles  extending  downwards  to  the  surface  of 
the  unfrozen  water. 

Accustomed  as  wo  are  to  see  bubbles  of  air  rise  in  the 
water,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  bubbles  seen  in 
ice  come  up  from  tfie  water  below;  but  from  actual  observa- 
tion in  the  manner  we  have  described,  it  is  clearly  proved  . 
that  the  bubbles  are  composed  of  air  which  had  been  ab- 
sorbed at  the  surface  of  the  water  and  expelled  downward 
from  stratum  to  stratum  in  the  process  of  freezing. 

Tlie  ice  then  over  a  lake  or  pond  consists  of  crystallized 
water,  of  which  the  axis  of  crystallization  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface  and  the  princii»al  cleavage  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  results  from  thi.s  that  in  the  thawing  of  the  ice  in 
spring  it  tends  to  resolve  Hfie]f  into  innumerable  prismatic 
crystiils  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  and  is  liable  to  be  di.s- 
integrated  by  a  strong  wind  in  a  single  i^ight,  thus  produc- 
ing the  phenomena  of  u  sudden  disappearance  of  ice  over  a 
large  surface,  a  fact  which  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  its  sinking,  an  evident  impossibility,  since  the  minutest 
portion  of  crystallized  water  is  specifically  lighter  than  (he 
same  substance  in  a  liquid  form.  Cicneral  Totten  several 
years  ago  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  ice  which  I  have  demonstrated  in  tlie  ex- 
periments before  mentioned. 

Ice  before  it  tends  to  give  way  becomes  pervious  to  water, 
which  is  readily  transmitted  through  the  interstices  of  the 
crj'stals;  hence  those  who  are  accustomed  to  travel  on  frozen 
lakes  or  rivers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  water 
of  the  melted  snow  does  not  pass  through  the  surface  of  the 
ice  underneath,  it  is  safe  and  in  a  sound  condition,  though 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  this  water  with  that 
forced  up  by  hydrostatic  pressure  from  below,  on  account  of 
the  bending  downwards  of  the  whole  field. 

A  simple  method  has  been  {iroposed  for  determining  the 
relative  severity  of  different  winters,  by  observing  the  thick- 
ness of  ice.     For  this  purpose  a  shallow  Vessel  of  water  is 
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exposed  to  the  air  and  the  thickness  of  the  ice  produced 
measured  each  day.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident 
— first,  that  the  vessel  should  be  made  of  wood  or  some  other 
non-conducting  substance,  in  order  that  the  freezing  may  not 
tiike  place  at  the  sides;  and  second,  that  the  water  should  be 
always  of  the  same  depth;  for  if  there  be  two  vessels  of  the 
same  diameter,  one  containing  more  water  than  the  other,  the 
thickness  of  ice  formed  in  the  two  will  be  different,  unless  the 
fluid  in  both  is  at  the  temperature  of  thirty-two  degrees  at  the 
commencement  of  the  exposure.  If  we  would  a.scertain  more 
accurately  the  measure  of  eftect,  the  ice  must  be  broken  and 
its  thickness  measured  or  the  amount  weighed  very  carefully 
every  day,  for  if  we  suffer  it  to  accumulate  we  shall  have  a 
less  result,  since  the  fii-st  coat  tends  to  screen  the  water,  so 
that  with  the  same  temperature  the  process  goes  on  more 
slowly.  Tliis  method  is  very  simple,  and  when  properly 
employed  furni.shcs  reliable  data  for  dctorinining  tlio  relative 
intensity  of  diil'ereut  winters.  By  simply  measuring  the 
thickness  on  a  lake  or  pond  from  year  to  year  we  may  ap- 
proximately arrive  at  a  similar  result.  But  as  we  have  said 
the  upper  stratum  screens  the  lower  ones,  and  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  has  been  taken  advaiUage  of  in  some  parts  of 
New  England  to  increase  (he  quantity  of  the  ice  for  econom- 
ical purposes.  To  this  enil  water  is  suffered  to  flow  over  a 
surface  of  ice  already  frozen,  and  thus  by  frequently  repeat- 
ing the  operation  a  much  greater  aggregate  thickness  of  ice 
is  produced.  Ice  made  in  this  way  is  more  porous  however 
and  contains  more  air  tlian  tliat  formed  by  ordinary  freezing, 
since  all  the  air  evolved  from  the  strata  after  the  first  must 
be  retained  by  the  next  below. 

The  more  solid  the  ice,  the  longer  it  will  resist  thawing; 
first,  because  it  contains  more  water  under  a  given  external 
surface,  and  second,  because  a  portion  of  radiant  heat  is 
always  absorber!  at  any  surface,  whether  it  be  external  <3r 
internal ;  for  example,  if  we  exjwse  a  piece  of  ice  containing 
a  bubble  of  air  to  a  source  of  radiant  heat,  we  shall  find  that 
the  bubble  will  gradually  enlarge,  thus  proving  an  inter- 
nal melting  to  be  going  on.    In  the  preservation  of  ice  for 
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domestic  purposes  it  is  therefore  important  that  it  should 
b«  gathered  in  masses  as  thick  and  large  as  possible.  The 
lower  side  of  the  ice,  as  a  general  rule,  contains  more  impuri- 
ties than  the  upper,  since  the  process  of  crystallization  tends 
to  expel  all  the  foreign  ingredients  downwards  ;  an<I  hence 
a  storehouse  filled  with  thin  ice  will  contain  more  impuri- 
ties, and,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  bubbles  and  amount 
of  surface  exposed,  will  melt  much  sooner  than  if  well  packed 
with  thicker  blocks.  The  temperature  of  ice  moreover  may 
be  reduced  considerably  by  exposure  for  some  time  to  the 
weather,  when  below  the  freezing  point,  and  thus  the  value 
of  its  cooling  effect  be  enhanced.  This  diminution  of  tem- 
perature however  is  continued  only  by  the  slow  conducting 
power  of  the  ice,  and  though  it  may  retard  considerably  the 
melting  of  the  mass,  we  think  the  effect  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible in  ice  transmitted  to  warmer  climates.  We  have  never 
found  a  thormometer,  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
blocks  of  Boston  ice,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  sink  below 
32^*.  In  filling  the  ice-house  howevei*  and  in  compacting 
the  mass,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  coldest  weather. 

In  the  preservation  of  ice  the  smaller  Iho  amount  of  sur- 
face exposed  between  the  several  parts,  and  the  greater  the 
amount  accumulated  in  a  given  place,  the  longer  it  will  resist 
melting  ;  for  the  tendency  to  become  liquid  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  surface  exposed,  since  the  heat  which  produces 
this  effect  must  pass  through  the  .surface;  for  example,  in  a 
cubic  block  of  ice,  measuring  one  foot  on  each  edge,  there  are 
six  surfaces  exposed,  each  one  foot  square.  Now  if  we  cut 
this  same  block  into  two  parts,  by  a  plane  [larallel  to  one  of 
the  .sides,  wo  shall  present  two  additional  faces  each  a  square 
foot  in  extent,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  surface  exposed 
will  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  eight.  For  a  similar 
reason,  if  we  have  two  ice-hou.scs  of  like  form,  the  one  ttMi  and 
the  other  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  rapacity  wilt  be  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  eight,  while  their  surfaces  will  be  as  one  to 
four  ;  hence  the  tendency  to  resist  melting  wilt  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  diameters  of  reservoirs  of  similar  forms. 

Of  all  geometrical  solids,  a  sphere  is  that  wliich  contains 
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the  greatest  amount  of  space  in  a  given  surface.  All  other 
conditions  being  equal,  we  should  choose  this  form  of  ex- 
cavation for  preserving  ice;  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  lining  u  pit  of  this  shape,  we  may  select  the  next  most 
economical  form,  which  is  the  cylindrical.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  fact  that,  in 
order  to  succeed  iu  preserving  ice,  it  should  be  well  pro- 
tected from  the  surrounding  earth  and  air  by  strata  of  non- 
conducting materials,  such  as  straw,  powdered  charcoal,  or 
saw-dust,  the  greater  the  thickness  of  which,  the  better  the 
purpose  in  view  will  be  answered.  The  house  should  also 
(as  an  additional  precaution)  be  shaded  above  by  trees,  and 
have  the  cover  painted  white,  to  reflect  back  the  more  intense 
rays  which  may  reach  it  indirectly.  Morevor  the  ice  should 
not  be  suffered  to  rest  upon  the  bare  ground  below,  but  on 
double  floors,  between  which  a  non-conducting  substance 
is  placed,  communicating  by  holes  with  a  deep  pit  or  drain 
through  which  the  water  from  the  melted  ice  may  percolate. 
We  have  stated  that  water  at  39°1  begins  to  expand,  and 
that  this  expansion  increases  until  solidification  takes  place. 
The  force  exerted  by  this  expansion  is  immensely  great, 
being  sufficient  to  burst  a  cannon  or  to  cause  water  to  pass 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  frost  through  the  pores  of  solid  metal. 
When  however  this  expansion  is  opposed  by  a  sufficient  ex- 
ternal pressure  the  water  is  not  converted  into  a  solid  at 
thirt)'-two  degrees,  but  assumes  this  condition  at  a  lower 
temperature;  a  piece  of  ice  therefore  at  thirty- two  degrees 
subjected  to  a  great  pressure  ought  to  be  converted  into  a 
liquid ;  and  this  may  serve  to  explain  a  fact  frequently 
noticed,  that  pieces  of  ice  thrown  upon  each  other  adhere  at 
the  points  of  contact — the  percussion  changing  these  surfaces 
from  a  solid  to  a  liquid,  which  immediately  afterwards  solid- 
ifies again.  But  this  cause  is  scarcely  sufHeient  to  explain 
the  very  remarkable  fact  that  if  two  lum  ps  of  ico  be  ulaced  t^o 
as  to  present  two  flat  surfaces  and  these  bo  pressed  togotlier 
they  will  unite  as  one  mass;  and  this  will  take  place  even 
in  hot  water  while  the  external  surface  is  rapidly  melting. 
The  pressure  nec&ssary  to  bring  them  into  contact  would  no 
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doubt  tend  to  produce  tlie  eflFect  we  have  already  mentioned, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  melting  of  the  ice,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  evaporation  of  water,  tends  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature slightly  below  32*^.  Prof.  Tyndall,  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, has  recently  made  an  interesting  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  plasticity  of  ice.  He  finds  that  it  may  be  bent 
and  moulded  into  a  variety  of  forms  by  subjecting  it  to  pres- 
sure, particularly  when  near  the  melting  point,  and  has 
very  ingeniously  applied  this  property  to  the  explanation  of 
the  stratified  appearance  of  some  of  the  glaciers.  If  pressure 
is  applied  to  any  plastic  substance  in  which  are  disseminated 
globules  of  air  or  irregular  patches  of  other  material,  the 
mass  will  iissumti  n  lamellar  structure  at  right  angles  to  tlic 
direction  of  the  compressing  force;  and  in  this  way  the 
laminated  ap|>earance  which  is  exhibited  after  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  separate  streams  of  ice  which  exert  a  great 
pressure  upon  each  other  is  explained. 

It  is  well  known  llmt  when  alcohol  and  water  are  mixed 
together  the  attraction  of  the  two  bodies  is  so  great  that  a 
diminution  of  bulk  and  a  consequent  rise  of  temperature 
ensue..  The  same  affinity  exists  between  ice  and  alcohol; 
but  when  these  are  mixed,  strange  to  say,  a  considerable 
diminviion  of  temperature  is  the  result;  and  those  who 
habitually  or  otherwise  mingle  these  two  ingredients  as  a 
beverage,  are  sometimes  surprised  to  find  the  fragments  of 
ice  frozen  in  a  solid  mass  to  the  spoon  by  which  the  mixture 
is  stirred.  When  two  liquids  having  an  attraction  for  each 
other  are  mingled  together  and  a  diminution  of  bulk  ensues, 
heat  nxusl  be  evolved  on  account  of  the  power  generated  by 
the  approach  of  the  atoms.  For  an  analogous  reason,  when 
the  attraction  between  the  atoms  of  two  bodies  is  diminished 
a  quantity  of  heat  must  disappear;  hence  when  a  solid  is 
dissolved  in  a  liquid  for  which  the  attraction  is  not  very  in- 
tense, a  quantity  of  hejit  disappears  or  cold  is  the  result.  In 
the  case  of  the  alcohol  and  ice,  the  cold  produced  by  the 
liquefaction  of  the  solid  greatly  exceeds  the  heat  which  might 
be  produced  by  the  union  of  the  vrater  and  the  alcohol. 
When  the  affinity  however  is  very  great,  as  between  nitric 
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acid  and  copper,  then  tlic  heat  of  the  chemical  combination 
of  the  two  substances  fur  exceeds  the  cold  due  to  the  lique- 
faction of  the  solid,  and  a  liigli  temperature  in  the  mixture 
is  tlie  result. 

On  the  same  general  principle  is  explained  the  melting 
of  ice  by  sprinkling  the  surface  of  it  with  salt, — a  process 
sometimes  resorted  to  for  clouring  the  sidewalks  after  an  in- 
tense cold  has  succeeded  rain.  The  union  of  salt  and  ice  pro- 
duces a  liquid  the  freezing  point  of  which  is  many  degrees 
below  that  of  water;  and  hence  on  their  contact  in  a  solid 
state,  liquefaction  necessarily  ensues;  and  this  in  accordance 
with  the  general  law  must  be  attended  with  n  great  reduction 
of  temperature  in  the surroiimling  bodies;  on  which  fact  de- 
pends the  application  of  Siilt  and  .snow  to  artificial  freezing, 
as  in  the  manuiacturing  of  ice-cream.  In  places  wlicre  ico 
is  scarce  the  same  principle  may  bo  applied  to  produce  a 
much  greater  reduction  of  teni[)critture  from  a  .smaller  quan- 
tity of  this  substaiico.  Three  parts  of  ice  and  one  of  salt 
mixed  together  in  a  ttiin  vessel  will  reduce  the  temperature 
of  a  large  quantity  of  water;  and  since  ilie  same  salt  may 
again  be  obtained  in  a  solid  form  by  exposing  tlie  solution 
to  the  sun  we  think  such  a  freezer  might  in  some  cases  be 
economically  employed. 

The  artificial  production  of  ice  in  hot  countries  on  a  scale 
sufficient  for  domestic  use,  has  of  late  it  is  said  been  success- 
fully accomplished.  An  attempt  of  thi.s  kind  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  at  New  Orleans,  by  means  of  the  rapid  evaporation 
of  water,  but  tlio  cold  produced  in  this  way  boing  small  the 
process  was  not  sufficiently  economical  to  enable  the  manu- 
factured article  to  compete  in  iirice,  in  that  city,  with  the 
abundant  supply  of  ice  imported  from  New  England. 

Another  process,  which  is  said  to  be  more  effectual,  is  that 
of  a  Mr.  Harrison,  of  England,  and  consists  in  the  evapora- 
tion, liquefaction,  and  re-evaporation  of  etluT.  If  the  bulb 
of  a  thermometer  covered  with  cotton  and  wot  with  ether  bo 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  tlie  cold  produced  by  evapora- 
tion will  cause  the  mercury  to  descend  many  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point;  and  if  the  evaporation  be  made  to  take 
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place  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  a  much  greater  re- 
duction of  temperature  will  he  produced. 

Although  we  have  not  seen  any  account  of  the  apparatus 
for  reducing  to  practice  the  plan  above  referred  to,  we  can 
readily  imagine  an  arrangement  which  would  produce  the 
result.  For  this  purpose,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  put  the 
water  to  be  frozen  in  thin  tightly  closed  vessels,  and  place 
them  in  a  large  receiver  containing  ether,  the  latter  being 
connected  with  an  air  pump,  of  which  the  upward  stroke 
should  exhaust  the  atmosphere,  and  the  downward  stroke 
re-coudenso  the  vapor  in  a  sepArate  vessel,  to  be  again  let 
into  the  freezing  receiver,  and  so  on. 

The  establishment  of  the  ice  trade,  for  which  the  present 
age  is  chiefly  indebted  to  an  enterprising  citizen  of  Boston, 
must  have  a  beneGcial  effect  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  world.  The  white  man  is  especially  adapted  by  his 
physical  organization  to  the  temperate  regions,  and  succumbs 
to  the  intensity  of  the  prolonged  heat  of  the  tropics  unless 
through  the  agency  of  scieuce  ho  is  enabled  to  ameliorate 
the  effects  of  the  ardent  rays  of  a  nearly  vertical  sun.  An 
abundant  supply  of  ice  not  only  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the 
European  in  India,  but  is  indispensable  to  the  continuance 
of  his  health.  The  use  of  this  article  will  probably  be  very 
much  extended,  and  by  a  suitable  system  of  ventilation  ap- 
plied to  the  cooling  of  the  air  of  apartments  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  of  heating  them  during  the  rigor  of  winter 
at  the  North. 

The  expansion  of  a  quantity  of  water  passing  into  a  solid 
state  will  be  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  hence 
wo  find  a  bulging  up  in  the  centre  of  the  ice  in  a  pitcher; 
but  if  tlie  freezing  be  continued  the  thickening  of  the  ice  in 
this  direction  will  produce  a  re-action  in  other  directions, 
which  causes  the  rupture  of  the  vessel.  Tliis  expansion,  as 
we  have  stated  before,  only  takes  place  while  the  water  is  in 
the  act  of  solidifying;  and  it  is  not  the  stratum  of  ice  first 
formed  which  causers  the  bulging  up  in  this  case,  but  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  water  beneath.  This  is  fully  explained  by 
the  plastic  character  of  ice  before  mentioned.    If  the  bulg- 
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ing  up  however  be  too  great,  cracks  are  produced  at  the  most 
elevated  parts. 

After  a  quantity  of  water  has  been  solidified  it  ceases  to 
expand  ;  and  with  a  still  further  diminution  of  temperature 
shrinks,  in  accordance  with  the  law  to  which  all  solid  bodies 
are  subjected.  Indeed  it  is  now  known  that  most  liquid  sub- 
stances which  pass  into  the  solid  state  enlarge  their  volume 
at  the  moment  of  transition,  and  that  the  phenomenon  e.v- 
hibited  by  ice  is  only  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  u  general 
rula  Ice  once  formed  is  found  to  shrink  more  rapidly  with 
a  diminution  of  temperature  than  any  other  substance  on 
which  experiments  have  yet  been  made. 

The  expansion  of  water  and  shrinking  of  ice  serve  to  ex- 
plain a  variety  of  phenomena  presented  in  the  operations  of 
nature  and  the  processes  of  the  arts.  Those  who  reside  near 
the  borders  of  rivers  or  fresh-water  lakes  are  often  startled 
during  cold  winter  nights  by  explosions  apparently  as  loud 
as  those  of  discharges  of  heavy  ordnance.  These  are  pro- 
duced by  the  rupture  of  long  lines  of  ice — the  gradual  slirink- 
ing  of  which  has  been  going  on  during  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature tending  to  bring- the  whole  mass  into  a  state  of  ten- 
sion, which  is  relieved  by  the  sudden  giving  way  along  the 
line  of  least  strength.  I  am  informed  by  Captain  M.  C.  Meigs, 
who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  cracking  of  ice  on 
Lake  Charaplain,  that  it  most  frequently  takes  place  in  the 
narrower  parts  of  the  lake — the  shrinking  of  portions  on 
each  side  of  this  line  of  least  resistance  tends  to  separate  the 
two  masses.  The  water  sometimes  rises  in  the  cracks  thus 
formed,  a  new  freezing  takes  place,  and  when  the  weather 
moderates  nnd  the  field  expands  to  its  original  dimensions, 
it  becomes  too  largo  for  the  area  it  covers,  and  long  ridges 
are  thrown  up. 

A  similar  effect  is  sometimes  produced  on  the  surface  of 
damp  ground  subsequently  frozen.  During  tlio  winter  of 
185G  and  1857,  we  received  accounts  of  injury  done  to  several 
brick  houses  by  the  separation  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the 
surface,  passing  through  the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  and 
extending  up  along  the  walls.     We  might  infer  from  the 
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priiiciplt's  already  sUUed  that  the  line  of  separation  would 
in  preference  pass  through  a,  house,  as  this  is  the  direction  of 
least  resistance,  for  the  cellar  may  bo  considered  as  a  lino  of 
fissure  between  the  two  masses  of  earth,  or  a  crack  already 
commenced. 

During  a  very  cold  night  when  the  temperature  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow  slightly 
encrusted  on  the  surface  by  previous  thawing  and  freezing, 
a  continued  series  of  minute  explosions  may  be  heard  de- 
pending jn  frequency  and  loudness  upon  the  thickness  or 
thinness  of  the  crust.  In  some  cases  it  resembles  a  crack- 
ling, and  at  others  a  series  of  distant  though  not  loud  or 
sharp  explosions. 

There  is  a  phenomenon  connected  with  ice  in  rivers 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  as  to  its  cause.  I 
allude  to  the  freezing  which  takes  place  at  the  bottom  of  run- 
ning streams,  where  in  some  cases  the  ice  remains  until  it  is 
separated  by  its  buoyancy  and  rises  to  the  surface.  It  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  angular  appearance,  and  is  sometimes  known 
by  the  name  of  anchor  ice.  Its  formation  appears  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  freezing  of  water,  which 
on  account  of  tlie  decreasing  density  usually  takes  place  at 
the  surface.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  it  was  duo  to  the 
radiation  of  heat  througli  the  clear  water  above  ;  but  Arago 
has  shown  lliat  this  expUmation  cannot  be  the  true  one, 
since  rays  of  low  tempcratarc  cannot  pass  through  water, 
and  hence  no  such  radiation  can  take  place.  A  more  prob- 
able explanation  has  been  given,  I  think,  by  tlic  same 
author,  in  referring  it  to  the  fact  that  still  water  can  bo  re- 
duced below  the  freezing  point  without  congealing,  and  that 
it  will  immediately  bo  converted  into  ice  if  a  bit  of  so[i<l 
matter  be  thrown  into  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is 
made,  whicli  may  serve  a.s  a  nucleus  for  the  crystallization. 
When  water  in  lliis  state  is  passing  through  a  rapid  channel 
it  is  mi.xed  together  and  the  coldest  as  well  as  the  warmest 
])art  is  brought  into  contact  with  tlie  bed  of  tlic  stream,  the 
materials  of  which  acting  a.s  a  point  of  rest  serve  as  a  basis 
of  crystallization. 
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Pecxiliar  mechanical  eflects  are  sometimes  produced  by 
alternations  of  tliawing  auU  freeziug, — as  for  example  in 
the  case  of  water  pipes  constructed  of  lead  or  other  malleable 
metul.  To  render  this  plain  lot  us  suppose  a  lead  j»ipe  one 
foot  in  length  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  after  being  her- 
metically sealed  at  each  end  exposed  to  a  low  temperature; 
the  expansion  would  merely  stretch  tlie  pipe,  the  extension 
not  being  sufficient  to  burst  it,  and  no  continuation  of  cold 
or  increase  of  its  intensity  would  produce  any  further  effect, 
fts  this  would  merely  cause  the  ice  to  shrink;  neither  would 
thawing  and  re-freezing  produce  any  effect,  since  the  water 
Would  merely  return  to  its  original  volume,  and  the  ice  again 
expand  to  the  same  extent  as  before;  but  if  the  pipe  com- 
municated with  a  reservoir  of  water,  so  that  when  the  thaw- 
ing took  place,  the  whole  space,  enlarged  by  the  previous 
freezing,  were  again  filled  with  water,  a  second  freezing  would 
produce  another  enlargement  of  its  internal  capacity,  and  a 
third  thawing  and  freezing,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  repeat  the  process  until  at  length  tlie  sides  of  tlie  tube 
would  give  way. 

Effect  of  cold  on  plants. — Plants  filled  with  sap  and  exposed 
to  a  low  temperature  are  variously  affected,  according  to  the 
character  of  tlie  plant,  the  duration  of  cold,  nnd  the  season 
of  tlie  yearnt  which  it  occurs.  A  sudden  cokl  will  tend  to 
burst  the  cells.  The  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  sap  de- 
pends principally  on  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  the 
leaves  and  stems,  and  this  diminishes  with  temperature,  all 
other  things  being  the  same;  hence  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  cold  at  which  the  sap  ceases  to  flow,  and  the  functions 
of  the  plant  are  suspended. 

The  diiTerent  parts  of  the  same  plant  are  killed  at  difl'er- 
ent  temperatures  below  32°;  the  more  succulent  and  tender 
growths  suffer  first,  and  the  woody  portion,  or  that  in  which 
the  sap  is  better  defended  by  non-conducting  materials,  ]u.st. 
A  sudden  fall  of  temperature,  (even  though  it  be  extreme,)  if 
of  short  duration,  may  not  penetrate  to  the  sap  and  produce 
freezing.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  sap  of  difTennt  plants 
congeals  at  different  temperatures, and  it  is  highly  probable 
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tbat  other  changes  than  those  of  a  mechauical  character  arc 
produced ;  but  on  this  subject  uiuch  research  is  required,  and 
every  intolligont  farmer  may  add  important  materials  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge  by  carefully  recording  the  observations 
he  may  make  relative  to  the  reduction  of  temperature,  and 
its  continuance,  by  which  certain  plants  are  destroyed. 

It  is  shown  by  repeated  observations  that  alternations  of 
freezing  and  thawing  are  more  hurtful  to  the  tender  plant 
than  a  uniform  continuation  of  cold ;  whether  this  is  pro- 
duced by  atj  action  analogous  to  that  we  have  described  in 
reference  to  the  water-pipe,  or  is  due  in  part  to  other  changes 
we  are  unable  to  say.  When  however  the  sap  of  a  plant 
killed  by  frost  is  examined  with  a  microscope,  we  find  in  it 
portions  of  destroyed  tissue.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  air  may  sink  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
without  injury  to  the  plant,  providetl  the  air  at  the  time 
bo  very  dry.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  freezing  of 
the  vapor  and  the  production  of  the  minute  crystals  which 
constitute  hoar  frost  are  in  a  degree  essential  to  the  effect. 

As  a  general  deduction  from  chemical  and  mechanical 
principles,  we  think  no  change  of  temperature  is  ever  pro- 
duced in  plants  without  the  concurrence  of  actions  such 
as  here  indicated.  Hence,  in  mid-winter,  when  all  vege- 
table functions  are  dormant  we  do  not  believe  that  any  heat 
is  developed  by  a  tree,  or  that  its  interior  differs  in  tem- 
perature from  its  exterior  further  than  it  is  protected  from 
the  external  air.  The  experiments  which  have  been  made 
on  this  point,  we  think,  have  been  directed  by  a  false  anal- 
ogy. During  the  active  circulation  of  the  sap  and  the  pro- 
duction of  now  tissue,  variations  of  temperature  belonging 
exclusivel}'  to  the  plant  may  be  observed;  but  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  general  principles  that  heat  should  bo  generated 
where  no  change  is  taking  place. 

Effecl  of  cold  on  animals. — All  animals,  so  long  as  life  con- 
tinues, generate  heat,  and  have  temperatures  peculiar  to 
themselves.  In  the  higher  class  of  air-breathing  animals 
this  temperature  varies  within  comparatively  slight  limits 
under  the  influence  of  motion,  rest,  or  of  external  circum- 
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stances;  and  a  reduction  of  temperature  by  the  applicatioa 
of  external  cokl  produces,  a.s  is  well  known,  a  sluggish  con- 
dition, which  finally  terminates  in  death.  The  effect  of 
external  cold  can  be  prevented  by  artificial  covering,  or  it 
may  be  obviated,  in  the  csise  of  dotnastio  animals,  by  an 
extra  allowance  of  food.  Tho  sagacious  fanner  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  well-sheltered  enclosure  for  cattle  is  not  only 
a  humane  but  an  economical  provision. 

Many  observations  have  been  made  on  the  temperature 
peculiar  to  different  animals,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
observations  recorded  of  a  less  scientific  character  in  regard 
to  the  etlect  of  the  vnriation.s  of  temperature  to  whicli  they 
ma}'  be  subjected  without  permanent  injury.  The  most 
astonishing  fact,  and  one  which  could  scarcely  be  believed 
if  we  were  not  in  tliis  country  fauiiiar  with  it,  is  that  many 
cold-blooded  animals  can  be  actually  frozen,  and  be  to  all 
appearance  dead,  and  yet  bo  revivified  by  gradually  thawing 
in  water  near  the  freezing  jtoint. 

Fish,  as  wo  are  assured  on  credible  authority,  are  oftcti 
brought  to  our  northern  markets  from  a  great  distance  in  a 
frozen  condition,  and  may  be  restored  to  life  by  the  process 
we  have  mentioned. 

This  is  a  subject,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  high  interest  ia 
a.  j)hysiologicaI  point  of  view,  and  would  richly  repay  tho 
application- of  well-devised  systems  of  investigation.  Can  it 
bo  possible  that  the  animal  is  frozen  entirely  through,  and 
that  every  vital  act  is  saspended?  To  what  degree  can  a 
like  result  be  produced  on  warm-blooded  animals,  and  liow 
far  can  the  state  of  hibernation  be  prolonged  without  death 
to  the  individual y  Will  it  ever  bo  possible,  in  the  case  of 
any  of  the  higher  aiainmalia  to  so  maintain  the  unstable 
equilibrium  of  constitution  as  to  prevent  decay,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  in  a  latent  state  the  vivifying  prin- 
ciple? Though  investigations  on  this  point  would  be  inter- 
esting we  can  scarcely  hope  to  realize  from  them  one  of  tho 
fancies  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that  of  .sending  re{)resentatives  of 
one  age  down  to  auotlior  to  keep  alive  more  actively  the 
sympathies  of  the  present  with  the  past. 
14-2 
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Effect  of  cold  on  the  ground. — The  depth  to  which  ground 
is  frozen  in  some  places  from  year  to  year,  is  also  an  ijidica- 
tion  of  the  severity  of  the  seasons ;  the  effect  of  cold  will 
penetrate  very  differently  however  in  dry  and  moist  soil; 
in  the  first  it  will  depend  entirely  on  the  conducting  power 
of  the  material,  and  in  the  second,  it  will  also  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  water  to  be  congealed.  The  conducting  capac- 
ity being  the  same,  the  depth  to  which  the  given  degree  of 
cold  will  penetrate  will  be  much  greater  in  dry  than  in  wet 
soil,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  latent  heat  given  off 
by  the  water  before  it  is  solidified.  lu  dry  conducting  soil 
the  propagation  of  cold  downwards  may  continue  some  time  , 
after  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  become  considerably 
heated. 

In  a  conducting  body  all  parts  tend  to  an  equilibrium  of 
temperature.  If  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical  iron  bar  bo 
heated  and  then  removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  cooled,  while  the  other  parts  increase  in  tem- 
perature, until  gradually  an  equilibrium  is  established ;  con- 
vei-sely,  if  we  cool  the  upper  end  of  the  bur,  it  will  take  heat 
from  the  next  lower  part ;  and  this  from  the  next,  and  so  on, 
until  the  cooling  reaches  the  extreme  end,  which  will  bo 
cooled  last.  If,  before  the  cooling  has  reached  the  lower  end, 
we  heat  the  upper  part,  the  next  below  will  be  heated,  and 
so  on,  proceeding  downwards;  thus  waves,  as  it  were,  of 
heat  and  cold  may  be  sent  through  the  length  of  the  bar, 
becoming  less  and  less  in  intensity  as  they  descend.  In  this 
way  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  phenomenon  of 
caverns  colder  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter, — the  cold 
wave  due  to  a  lower  temperature  requiring  six  months  to 
reach  the  point  of  observation. 

The  freezing  of  the  ground  in  certain  soils  is  hurtful  to 
vegetation  ;  the  frozen  stratum  expanding  irregularly  from 
below  heaves  up  the  surfiice,  and  frequently  loosens  or  breaks 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  A  covering  of  snow  is  a  protection, 
since  this  substance  from  its  flocculent  nature  and  the  air 
entangled  in  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  As  a  general 
rule  during  cold  weather  a  thermometer  in  air  on  the  snow 
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will  cxliibit  a  lower  temporalurc  than  one  under  the  samo 
material  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  efTect  however 
is  uot  entirely  due  to  the  screening  influence  of  the  covering, 
but  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  intense  rays  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun  as  well  as  those  of  the  light  of  the  same  body  penetrate 
the  crystals  of  the  snow  as  thoy  do  the  glass  covering  of  a 
hot-house,  and  being  absorbed  by  the  dark  ground  beneath 
elevate  the  temperature.  Fur  tlie  same  reason  in  bright 
days  the  snow  next  to  the  slate  roof  of  a  house  is  seen  to 
melt,  while  the  upper  surface  remains  unaffected. 

There  is  a  singular  [ihenonicuou  observed  during  the 
spring  of  the  year  in  damp,  sandy  places,  which  has  attracted 
much  attention,  namely,  the  ice-columns  which  spring  from 
the  earth  during  cold  nights,  elevating  small  gravel-stones 
on  their  tops,  and  raising  as  it  were  above  its  usual  level  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground.  These  crystals  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  Professor  John  Le  Conte,  and  appear  to 
be  duo  to  the  law  we  have  before  mentioned  of  the  axis  of 
crystallization  being  always  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of 
cooling,  as  well  as  to  the  attraction  of  the  water  for  itself  and 
the  consequent  excluding  effect  of  all  extraneous  bodies. 
The  water  of  which  these  crystals  are  formed  is  drawn  up 
from  below  by  capillarity ;  is  frozen  as  it  comes  up  to  the 
surface  in  vertical  prismatic  cry-stals ;  a  new  portion  is  drawn 
between  the  basis  of  the  crystals  lirst  formed  and  tlie  ground, 
which  is  also  frozen ;  and  so  the  process  is  continued  until 
sto])i)ed  by  the  failure  of  moisture,  or  tlie  increase  of  tho 
temperature  due  to  tho  advancing  boat  of  the  day. 

The  next  sul>ject  in  order  of  which  we  intended  to  treat 
is  that  of  the  vapor  of  water  in  the  atmosphere;  but  this  is 
of  so  important  a  character  in  its  connection  with  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  fitful  clianges  of  the  weather,  and  tho 
peculiarity  of  climate,  as  well  as  with  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  a  country,  that  justice  cannot  be  done  to  it  witlnii 
the  limits  assigned  to  meteorology  in  this  Report,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  defer  it  until  next  year.  * 


♦  [Forty-threo  pages  of  Mcteorologiciil  Tables  following  this  part  are 
ODiitled  in  the  prosoat  ro-print.] 
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METEOROLOGY  IN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  AGRICULTURE. 

PART  IV. — ATMOSPHERIC  VAPOR  AND   CURRENTS. 

(Agricultural  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  1868,  pp.  429-498.) 

In  the  preceding  articles  on  Meteorology,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  great  motive  power  which  gives  rise  to  the  various 
currents  of  the  aerial  covering  of  our  globe  is  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the  elevated  temperature 
of  the  equatorial  regions  heating  the  air  causes  it  to  ascend 
and  flow  over  toward  the  pole,  while  the  cold  of  the  frigid 
zone  produces  a  condensation  of  the  air,  which  gives  rise  to 
downward  currents  in  that  region,  and  a  spreading  out  there 
in  all  directions  towards  the  equator. 

The  simplicity  of  this  movement  is  first  interfered  with  by 
the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  which  gives  to  all  the 
currents  flowing  toward  the  equator  a  curvature  to  the  west, 
and  to  all  those  flowing  from  the  equator  a  curvature  to  the 
east.  Another  perturbing  influence  is  the  unequal  heating 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  difibrent  zones  of  the  earth,  con- 
sisting as  they  do  of  alternations  of  land  and  water.  But  the 
great  perturbing  cause  is  the  varying  quantity  of  moisture 
which  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  by  its  increase 
and  diminution  gives  rise  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
weather,  and  produces  the  fitful  and  almost  infinite  variety 
of  meteorological  changes  which  occur  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places.  • 

The  present  essay  ^yill  bo  principally  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  phenomena  of  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  various  aqueous  meteors,  such  as  rain, 
hail,  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  &c.  The  meteorology  of  North 
America,  as  well  as  its  geology,  is  exhibited  on  a  large  scale, 
and  affords  one  of  the  best  fields  on  the  surface  of  the  glol)e 
for  studying  the  general  movements  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
subject  has  received  much  attention  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  a  number  of  laborers  have  devoted  themselves  to 
it  with  ardor  and  success ;  but  we  regret  that  the  discussions 
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wliich  unavoidably  arise  among  different  iiivostigators,  have 
not  always  been  carried  on  with  the  calmness  and  modera- 
tion with  which  tho  pursuit  of  truth  should  always  be  con- 
ducted, ludeed,  meteorology  has  ever  been  a  source  of  con- 
tention, as  if  tiie  violent  commotions  of  the  atmosphere 
induced  a  sympathetic  effect  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  study  them. 

We  have  stated  in  the  previous  articles  that  we  have  no 
hypotheses  of  our  own  to  advocate;  and  while  we  attempt 
to  reduce  the  multiplicity  of  facts  which  have  been  collected 
in  regard  to  this  subject  to  general  i>rinciples,  wo  shall  aim 
at  nothing  but  truth,  and  endeavor  to  select  from  the  various 
hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed,  such  as  in  our  judg- 
ment are  well  founded  on  the  established  laws  of  force  and 
motion,  and  wliich  give  the  most  faithful  and  explicit  ex- 
pression of  the  phenomena.  We  shall  be  ready  at  any  time 
to  modify  or  change  our  views  as  soon  as  fncis  are  discovered 
with  which  they  are  iucoiupatible,  and  indeed  wo  shall  Iiold 
most  of  them  as  provisional  truths  which  may  serve  to  guide 
our  inquiries  and  which  are  to  bo  established,  modified,  or 
rejected  by  the  results  of  subsequent  induction.  While  the 
general  principles  of  meteorology  are  well  understood,  tho 
facts  relating  to  it  on  account  of  the  variations  and  multi- 
plicity of  condition  arc  the  most  complex  of  those  of  any 
branch  of  physical  science.  It  has  been  properly  said  that 
astronomy  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  branches  of  knowledge 
because  its  elements  are  the  most  simple;  and  we  may  say, 
for  a  like  reason,  that  meteorology  is  the  least  advanced  be- 
cause its  phenomena  depend  upon  the  concurrence  of  so 
many  and  so  varied  causes. 

Vapor  of  tfie  AtmospJtere. 

The  air  at  all  times  contains  water  in  an  elastic,  invisible 
state,  called  vapor.  To  prove  this  it  is  sufticient  to  pour  a 
quantitv  of  cold  water  into  a  bright  metallic  or  glass  tumbler, 
the  outside  of  which  will  bccoma  covered  with  dew.  If  the 
vessel  were  pervious  to  the  liquid  we  might  suppose  the  water 
which  appears  on  tho  outside  to  come  from  within,  but  this 
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cannot  be  the  case  with  a  metallic  or  glass  vessel,  and  the 
only  source  to  which  we  can  refer  the  <lew  is  the  atmosphere. 
The  stratum  of  air  immediately  around  the  vessel  is  cooled 
by  contact  with  it8  sides  and  a  portion  of  its  vapor  reduced 
to  water.  The  air  thus  cooled  becomes  heavier,  sinks  down 
along  the  side  of  the  tumbler,  and  gives  place  to  a  new  por- 
tion of  which  the  vapor  is  also  condensed;  and  in  this  way 
the  process  is  contiiuiod  as  long  as  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  bolow  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  If  the  water 
which  trickles  down  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  ciiemically 
examined,  it  will  bo  found  in  some  cases  almost  entirely 
pure,  anrl  in  others  contaminated  by  animal  and  other 
effluvia  wliich  are  difTusod  in  the  atmosphere.  If  the  ex- 
porimorit  be  raa<lo  on  difFi-'ront  day,'^  and  at  different  seasons 
we  shall  find  a  greater  or  les^  roduction  of  the  temperature 
of  the  liqui<l  within  the  tumbler  is  rer^uircd  in  order  to 
produce  a  deposition  of  the  vapor.  The  greater  the  number 
of  degrees  of  this  reduction  of  temperature  the  greater  will 
be  the  evaporation  from  a  given  surface  of  water,  and  the 
more  intense  will  bo  the  different  efl'ects  which  depend  on 
the  relative  dryness  of  the  air.  If  the  experiment  be  made 
in  summer  we  shall  frequently  find  but  a  small  reduction 
of  temperature  necessary  to  produce  the  deposition  of  moist- 
urt>  on  the  outside  of  the  tumbler,  and  if  we  attend  to  the 
state  of  our  feelings  at  the  same  time  wo  experience  that 
])L'culiar  sensation  which  is  referred  to  what  is  called  the 
closenes.s  or  sultriness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  is  caused 
by  the  large  amount  of  vapor  witii  which  it  is  charged. 

The  ph.enomj(ma  of  vapor  bt/  ilsclf  in  a  vacanm. — To  under- 
stand even  appro .Kiraat^ly  the  effects  due  lo  the  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere  it  is  noce.^snry  that  we  should  first  carefully  study 
the  phenomena  of  water  in  an  aeriform  condition  as  it  exists 
by  itself  or  separated  from  the  almosplierc;  and  for  this 
purpose  wc  may  employ  the  ingenious  method  devised  by 
Dr.  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  England,  to  wliose  researches  in 
meteorology  and  other  branches  of  physical  science  we  aro 
more  indebted  than  to  those  of  ahnost  any  other  individual 
of  tlie  present  century.     Ho  emplo3'ed  in  these  researches  a 
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glass  tube  of  about  40  indies  in  length,  closed  at  one  end, 
ami  filled  with  dry  and  warm  mercury.  The  tube  thus 
filled  wa3  inverted  with  its  lower  end  in  a  basin  of  the  same 
mptal,  and  thus  formed  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of 
an  ordinary  barometer,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  air,  as 
is  well  known,  forces  up  the  mercury  and  keeps  it  suspended 
at  an  elevation  of  30  inches,  when  the  experiment  is  raiido 
at  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  space  above  the  mercury  is  a 
Torricellian  vacuum  ;  that  is,  a  space  void  of  all  gross 
matter,  save  a  very  attenuated  vapor  of  mercury,  which  can 
also  be  removed  by  a  reduction  of  temperature  below  the 
50th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  but  the  correction  on  this 
account  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.  Into  this 
vacuum  Dr.  Dalton  introduced  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water,  by  forcing  it  from  a  small  syringe  into  the  mercury 
at  the  base  of  the  column,  wheucG  it  rose  to  the  surface  and 
Was  attended  with  an  immediate  depression  of  the  mercurial 
column,  which,  wlien  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  at 
CO®,  amounted  to  nearly  half  an  inch.  By  this  experiment 
it  was  proved  tliat  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  when 
the  pressure  of  the  air  is  removed,  immediately  fla-shes  into 
steam  or  vapor,  and  that  the  atoms  of  this  vapor  repel  each 
other,  thus  producing  an  elastic  force  which  depresses  the 
column  of  mercury.  In  this  experiment,  the  quantity  of 
water  introduced  was  but  a  few  grains,  yet  it  did  not  all  flash 
into  vapor,  but  a  portion  of  it  remained  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  stratum  of  liquid  on  tlie  surface  of  the  mercury.  Its 
weight,  however,  was  insufliciont  to  [iroduco  the  observed 
descent  of  the  column,  and  its  effect  in  this  respect  could 
readily  be  calculated,  since  its  weight  was  known.  The 
descent  of  the  mercury  was  therefore  ilue  to  the  repulsion  of 
the  atoms  of  vapor,  and  the  former  afforded  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  comparative  amount  of  this  force. 

The  tube,  as  we  have  stated,  was  40  inches  long  ;  and  since 
the  column  of  mercury  at  first  occupied  but  30  inches  of  its 
length,  the  extent  of  the  vacuum  before  the  introduction  of 
the  water  was  10  inehes,  and  afterward  lOJ  inches.  That 
the  depression  of  the  mercury  is  an  exact  measure  of  the 
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elastic  force  or  repulsion  of  the  atoms  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
will  be  evident  when  we  consider  that  if  we  remove  the  vapor 
the  column  will  rise  to  30  inches,  and  will  then  be  exactly 
in  equilibrium  with  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere, 
the  two  being  in  exact  balance;  but  if  after  the  introduction 
of  the  vapor  the  column  is  reduced  half  an  inch  in  height, 
it  is  plain  that  the  force  which  produces  this  effect  must  bo 
just  equal  to  the  weight  of  this  amount  of  mercury. 

Dr.  Dalton  next  diminished  the  length  of  this  vacuum  by 
plunging  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  deeper  into  the  basin  of 
mercury,  and  thereby  causing  the  upper  end  of  the  column 
to  be  projected  farther  into  the  tube;  but  this  produced  no 
ditTerence  in  the  height  of  the  column,  the  top  of  which  was 
still  depressed  to  half  an  inch  below  the  normal  height  of  30 
inches.  From  this  experiment  wo  infer  that  the  repulsion 
of  the  atoms  of  vapor  cannot,  like  that  of  the  atoms  of  air,  be 
increased  by  external  pressure;  for  when  we  attempt  to 
coerce  them  into  a  smaller  space  by  ex- 
ternal pressure,  a  portion  of  them  is  con- 
verted into  water,  and  the  atoms  which 
remain  in  the  aeriform  condition  exert 
the  same  amount  of  pressure  as  before. 

Dr.  Dalton  next  increased  the  tempe- 
rature by  surrounding  the  tube  contain- 
ing the  mercurial  column  with  a  larger 
tube  Oiled  in  succession  with  water  of 
different  temperatures;  this  produced  for 
each  temperature  a  difference  in  the 
depression  of  the  height  of  the  column; 
and  when  tlie  water  was  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  100°  the  depression  instead  of 
being  half  an  inch  was  almost  precisely 
three  times  as  mucli.  • 

Fig.  1  represents  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Dalton,  in  which  a  is  tlio 
barometer  tube  filled  with  mercury  to 
the  height  of/,  and  its  lower  end  plunged 
into  the  basin  of  mercury  c.    The  grad- 
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uated  scale  for  measuring  the  height  of  the  column  is 
denoted  by  b.  The  larger  tube  around  the  barometer  tube 
to  contain  the  water  of  different  temperatures  is  denoted 
by  d.  A  thermotnetor  c  is  inserted  at  its  upper  end  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  enclosed  water 
and,  consequently,  that  of  the  vapor  within  the  barometer. 

With  this  simple  contrivance  Dr.  Dalton  made  a  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  repulsion  of  the  atoms  of 
steam  J  or  in  other  words,  the  clastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor, 
corresponding  to  the  dilTerent  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale 
from  zero  up  to  the  boiling  point.  To  facilitjite  the  opera- 
tions and  to  allow  for  any  changes  that  might  take  place 
in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  continuance 
of  the  experiment,  another  tube  was  placed  beside  the  first 
in  the  same  basin,  and  the  descent  of  the  mercurial  column 
of  the  first  tube  estimated  from  the  top  of  that  in  the  second, 
which  to  render  the  measure  more  accurate  may  be  efVected 
by  means  of  a  small  telescope,  sliding  on  a  graduated  rod, 
and  movable  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

By  placing  water  of  a  given  temperature  within  the  outer 
tube  and  gradually  cooling  it  after  each  observation,  and 
finally  filling  the  same  tube  with  freezing  mixtures,  a  table 
similar  to  the  following,  was  constrtictcd.  Dalton's  experi- 
ments however  have  been  repeated  with  additional  precau- 
tions by  other  scientists,  and  particularly  by  M.  Regnault, 
from  whoso  work  the  annexed  table  has  been  compiled, 

A — EUutie  force  of  aqueous  vapor,  in  English  inchen  of  mtrcunj. 
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Tho  first  column  of  the  above  tuble  gives  the  temperature 
of  the  water  and  vapor  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum  foreverj' 
ten  degrees;  the  second,  the  depression  of  the  mercury,  or 
the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor,  corresponding  to  the  several 
degrees  of  temperature  of  the  first  column.  The  remaining 
columns  give  the  depression  of  the  mercury  for  the  inter- 
mediate degrees,  this  arrangement  being  adopted  to  save 
space. 

For  example,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  elastic  pressure  of 
vnpor  at  the  temperature  of  70°;  by  looking  opposite  to  70°, 
in  tho  second  column,  we  find  0733  or  nearly  seven-tenths 
and  a  third  inches  of  mercury.  Agaiu.if  we  wish  the  amount 
of  repulsive  force  of  the  atoms  of  vapor  at  the  temperature 
of  86°,  we  cast  our  eye  along  the  line  of  80°  until  it  comes 
under  the  G°,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and  find  1*242 
or  very  nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter  as  the  height  of  a 
column  of  mercury  which  vapor  of  water  will  balance  with- 
out being  condensed  into  a  liquid  at  the  temperat\ire  of  86°. 

By  looking  along  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
equal  increments  of  hoiit  are  attended  with  more  than  equal 
increments  of  elastic  pressure.  Thus  while  the  elastic  force 
of  vapor  at  20°  is  sufficient  to  depress  the  mercurial  column  a 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  at  40°  it  depresses  it 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  much,  at  60°  five  times,  at  80° 
ten  times,  and  at  100°  nineteen  times.  Tho  reason  of  this  is 
not  difficult  to  understand,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  elastic 
pressure  of  the  vapor  must  bo  increased  by  the  action  of  two 
causes:  First,  by  increasing  the  temperature  the  vapor  tends 
to  expand  just  as  air  would  do  under  the  same  circumstances; 
and  second,  by  the  same  incrciise  of  temperature  a  new  por- 
tion of  wat-er  is  converted  into  vapor,  which  being  forced 
into  the  same  space,  increases  t!ie  density,  and  consequently 
the  elasticity  of  tho  vapor  which  existed  there  before. 

Dalton  also  showed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  vapor  whicli  exists  over  water  and  vapor 
separated  from  the  liquid  from  which  it  is  produced.  In 
the  first  case,  as  we  have  seen,  every  increase  of  temperature 
causes  the  formation  of  a  new  quantity  of  vapor  which 
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serves  to  increase  the  density,  and  consequently  the  repulsive 
energy  of  the  vapor  previously  cxistinff.  Hence,  as  we  have 
shown  before,  the  expjyisive  power  of  vapor  or  steam  in- 
creases in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  the  teinperuturo  in- 
creases in  an  nrithmetrical  ratio,  that  is,  an  addition  of  a  few 
degrees  of  heat  produces  more  than  a  proi»ortional  degree 
of  elastic  force.  The  case  however  is  very  diflercnt  with 
vapor  separated  from  the  water  from  which  it  is  produced; 
it  then  obeys  the  same  law  as  atmospheric  air  and  increases 
in  elasticity  with  equal  additions  of  temperature. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  article  that  the  atmos- 
phere increases  its  clastic  force  by  one  four  hundred  and 
ninetieth  part  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenhoit  above  the 
freezing  point;  the  vapor  of  water  follows  tlxc  same  law. 
These  facts  are  readily  proved  by  the  apparatus  exhibited 
in  Fig.  2.  So  long  as  any  water  e  remains 
above  the  mercury  in  the  tube  a,  the  latter 
may  be  drawn  up  or  pushed  down  into  the 
reservoir  without  altering  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  c  e.  The  higher  the  tube 
is  drawn  up,  tlie  more  water  will  spring  into 
vapor,  while  the  tension  or  repulsive  energj' 
remnin.s  tlie  same,  as  shown  by  the  invariable 
height  of  the  mercurial  column.  When  the 
barometer  tube  is  pushed  down  into  the  basin 
and  the  space  above  diminished,  a  portion 
of  the  vapor  is  converted  into  water,  and  this 
portion  increases  as  the  space  is  made  to 
diminish.  If  however  we  draw  up  the  tube 
so  that  all  the  water  will  pass  into  va])or,  a 
further  elevation  of  the  tube  will  produce 
an  elevation  of  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column;  the  vapor  will  become  rarilkd  and 
its  elastic  pressure  will  consequently  bo 
diminished,  and  hence  the  increased  length 
of  the  column  of  mercury.  If  suiReient  cold 
Fio.  2.  and  pressure  could   bo   applied  to  atmos- 

pheric air,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  portion  might  bo  con- 
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verted  into  a  liquid,  just  in  the  same  way  that  an  increase 
of  pressure  converts  the  vapor  which  fills  the  top  of  the 
barometer  tube  into  water.  This  supposition  isthe  more 
probable  since  several  gases  which  were  at  one  time  consid- 
ered permanently  elastic  have  been  reduced  in  this  way  to  a 
•  liquid  by  the  application  of  a  powerful  pressure,  combined 
in  some  cases  with  a  reduction  of  temperature. 

The  foregoing  table  is  limited  to  160°,  and  is  sufficient  for 
resolving  problems  relative  to  the  hygrometrical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  however  important  for  the  use  of 
the  steam  engineer  that  it  should  be  extended  to  a  much 
higher  degree,  and  accordingly  experiments  have  been  made 
for  this  purpose  by  a  number  of  persons,  and  particularly  by 
M.  Regnault,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government. 
From  the  table  thus  extended  we  may  see  that  at  the  tem- 
perature of  212"  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  balances  30  inches 
of  mercury,  and  is  then  just  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  fact  gives  the  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
enon of  boiling,  since  the  vapor  formed  at  the  temperature 
of  212°  has  just  sufficient  repulsive  power  to  expand  beneath 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  pass  up  in  volumes 
through  the  water,  giving  it  the  peculiar  agitation  known 
as  boiling. 

It  is  further  evident  from  the  same  table  that  vapor  is  given 
oflF  from  ice  even  at  zero,  or  32°  below  the  freezing  point. 
If  a  lump  of  this  substance  on  a  cold  day  be  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  even  when  the  apparatus  is 
cooled  down  to  zero,  a  portion  of  it  will  immediately  spring 
into  vapor,  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
when  the  air  is  withdrawn;  and  if  this  vapor  in  its  turn  be 
removed  by  working  the  pump  another  portion  of  the  ice 
will  pass  into  the  state  of  vapor,  and  if  the  pressure  of  this 
be  removed  another  quantity  of  ice  will  be  evaporated ;  and 
if  the  pumping  be  continued  sufficiently  long  all  the  ice  will 
be  dissipated  in  vapor  without  passing  through  the  inter- 
mediate condition  of  water.  Instead  of  continuing  to  work 
the  pump  in  order  to  evaporate  the  ice  we  may  produce  the 
same  effect  by  placing  within  the  receiver  a  broad  dish  con- 
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taining  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  absorb  the  vapor  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed. 

We  may  convince  ourselves  immediately  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  ice  by  exposing  a  given  weight  of  it  during  u  cold 
day  in  the  shade  while  the  temperature  is  below  freezing. 
It  will  be  found  sensibly,  though  slowly,  to  diminish  in  quan- 
tity. The  same  effect  is  e.Kliibilod  in  the  process  of  drying 
clothes  in  cold  weather,  wliich  thougli  they  may  be  jitiffened 
by  the  frozen  water  with  which  thoy  have  been  wetted,  soon 
become  dry  and  pliable  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ice. 

The  apparatus  of  Dalton  enables  us  to  make  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  some 
cf  the  phenomena  of  meteorology.  If,  while  the  column  of 
mercury  is  at  the  temperature,  for  example,  of  60°,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  resting  on  its  upper  end,  the  space 
alwve  being  fdled  with  vapor  due  to  this  temi)erature,  we 
place  under  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  a  small  crystal  of  common  salt,  it  will  rise 
through  the  mercury  by  its  specific  levity,  and  be  dissolved 
in  part  or  whole  by  the  .stratum  of  water  at  the  top.  Now 
as  soon  as  this  sohition  begins  to  take  place  we  shall  see  the 
column  of  mercury  ascend;  a  portion  of  the  vapor  will  be 
absorbed,  and  the  tension  of  the  remainder  bo  diminished. 

In  this  cose  the  attraction  of  the  salt  for  the  particles  of 
water  neutralizes  a  part  of  their  repulsive  force  and  thus 
diminishes  the  weight  of  mercury  the  vapor  can  support. 
For  the  same  reason  salt  water  boils  at  a  temperature  several 
degrees  higher  than  212°,  though  the  vapor  produced  in 
this  case  has  only  the  elastic  force  of  that  due  to  pure  water. 
Frnin  the  foregoing  we  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  vajior 
from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  less  and  has  less  tension  and 
density  than  that  from  the  surface  of  fresh-water  lakes  at 
the  same  temperature. 

The  table  which  was  furnished  by  Dalton,  and  has  since 
been  corrected  by  more  refined  experiments,  is  of  great  value 
in  various  branches  of  science.  Tiie  very  simplicity  of  the 
method  employed  is  an  evidence  of  scientific  genius  of  the 
highest  character,  and  is  well  udculated  to  excite  our  admi- 
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ration  as  well  as  to  call  forth  our  gratitiulo  on  account  of 
the  import<inl  Iniths  which  it  reveals.  Dalton,  although 
a  profound  thinker,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of 
scioncf  for  its  own  sake,  was  eminently  a  practical  man  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  He  had  not  only  the  sagacity 
to  fcame  significant  questions  to  be  propounded  to  Nature, 
but  also  the  ingenuity  to  devise  simple  means  by  which  the 
answers  to  these  questions  would  bo  given  in  terms  the  most 
precise  and  accurate. 

Theiveighi  of  vapor. — ^There  are  other  important  questions 

to  be  answered  in  regard  to  tlie  same  subject;  and  the  first 

we  shall  consider  is  the  relative  weight  of  a  given  quantity 

of  vapor  in  a  space  fully  saturated  at  different  temperaturc-s. 

The  general  method  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  a  given 

quantity  of  an  aeriform  fluid  consists  in  weighing  a  vessel 

of  known  capacity  when  exhausted,  and  again  when  it  is 

lillud  with  the  air  or  vapor  of  which  the  weight,  or  in  other 

words  the  density,  is  desired.    The  difference  of  weights  of 

^i^a      the  vessel  in  the  two  conditions  evidently  gives 

J.  VP       ^^^  weight  required.     This  may  serve  to  give  a 

i+r/        general  idea  of  the  method  of  determining  the 

welglit  of  vapor;  but  it  may  bo  well  to  dwell  a  few 

moments  on  a  more  detailed  account  of  one  of  the 

processes  which  lias  been  actually  adopted.     This 

consists  in  employing  an  ajiparatus  formed  of  a 

glass  globe  a  (Fig.  3)  screwed  at  /  to  the  top  of 

a  Inxrometcr  tube  e.    The  capacity  of  the  glolx-  is 

previously  ascertaintnl  by  weighing  it  empty  and 

afterwards  filled  with  mercury.     The  difFerence  of 

weight  gives  the  weight  of  mercury  suflBcicnt  to 

till  it,  and  fi'om  this  it  is  easy  to  calculate  its  cou- 

tents  in  cubic  inches  or  parts  of  a  cubic  foot.    Next, 

a  small  hollow  bull>  of  glass  g,  is  formed  by  the 

blow-pipe,  and  filled  with  a  known  weight  of  water. 

For  this  purpose  the  capillary  tube  c  (Fig.  4,  in 

which  the  bulb  r?  is  represented  much  enlarged) 

Fio.  3.      ig  plunged  beneath  a  surface  of  water  b,  and  the 

glass  gradually  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  d,  by  which  the  air 
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Fig.  4. 


is  partially  expelled.  It  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  vvlien  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
a  quantity  of  water  is  forced  up 
into  the  bulb.  This  is  made  Jp 
boil  rapidly  so  as  to  expel  along 
with  the  escaping  steam  all  the 
air.  The  capillary  end  of  the 
bulb  being  again  plunged  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  lamp  withdrawn,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  now  entirely  fill  the  bulb 
with  the  liquid.  The  point  of  the  capillary  tube  is  then 
closed  by  melting  it  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-[)ipe,  and 
the  bulb  thus  filled  with  water  is  again  weighed.  If  from 
this  last  weight  we  subtract  the  weight  of  the  glass  we 
shall  have  the  weight  of  the  contained  water.  This  bulb 
with  its  known  amount  of  water  is  next  placed  in  the 
glass  globe  a,  (Fig.  3,)  the  long  tube  screwed  in  its  place,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  filled  with  dry  mercury  and  inverted 
in  a  basin  i  of  the  same  metal.  The  mercury  of  course  by 
its  weight  will  descend  from  the  glass  globe  into  the  tube, 
and  sink  until  it  becomes  in  equilibrium  with  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  as  we  have  said  before,  will  be  about 
the  height  of  30  inches.  The  inside  of  the  globe  will  then 
be  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  and  the  water  if  released  from  the 
small  bulb  in  which  it  is  contained  would  immediately  flash 
into  vapor  by  the  unbalanced  repulsion  of  its  atoms;  and 
we  can  readily  release  them  from  their  confinement  by 
directing  upon  the  bulb  for  an  instant  a  beam  of  heat  from 
tlie  sun  by  a  burning  glass.  By  this  means  the  bulb  will 
be  broken,  (particularly  if  formed  of  dark  glass,)  the  water 
will  be  sot  free,  and  will  be  converted  in  part  at  least  into 
vapor.  The  whole  apparatus  is  then  heat<yl  by  plunging  it 
into  a  water  bath  of  which  the  temperature  is  gradually 
raised,  or  by  heating  the  room  in  which  the  experiment  is 
made,  until  all  the  water  is  converted  into  vapor.  By  care- 
fblly  noting  the  temperature  at  which  the  liquid  disappears, 
we  have  from  the  previous  table  the  tension  of  the  vapor  at 
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this  point;  and  since  the  weight  of  tho  steam  which  fills  the 
globo  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  originally  contained 
in  the  small  bulb,  wc  have  the  weight  of  the  vapor,  and 
knowing  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  the  capacity  of  tho 
globe,  we  can  easily  determine  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
vapor  at  the  temporaturo  ut  which  the  experiment  was 
made. 

In  this  experiment  care  must  always  bo  taken  to  determine 
the  exact  teaaperaturo  at  which  tho  water  disappears;  for  if 
a  portion  of  water  remains  in  the  liquid  state  we  shall  not 
have  the  tiuc  weight  of  tho  vapor;  and  we  are  assisted  in 
determining  this  point  by  tho  fact  that  in  gradually  increas- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  apparatus  we  shall  find  that  at 
the  moment  when  all  tho  water  is  evaporated  the  vapor  will 
change  its  rate  of  expansion,  and  be  governed  by  the  same 
law  ns  that  of  the  expansion  of  dry  air. 

After  having  determined  the  wciglit  of  a  given  quantity 
of  vapor,  for  example  a  cubic  foot,  by  direct  experiment  ac- 
cording to  the  method  we  have  described,  the  weight  of  an 
cfiual  quantity  of  vapor  at  other  temperatures  may  bo  deter- 
mined by  calculation.  For  example,  tlio  density  of  the  vapor 
(as  in  the  case  of  air)  will  bo  in  proportion  to  ita  elastic  force 
or  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  if  the  temperature 
romaiaod  the  same;  hence  from  the  table  of  elastic  force 
already  given,  wo  may  calculate  tho  corresponding  weights  of 
a  foot  of  vapor.  Tiio  namber.s  thus  obtained  however  must 
bo  corrected  for  the  dimiinition  of  weight  on  account  of  tho 
expansion  duo'to  increas:»d  tempL>ratnre.  In  this  way  table 
B  was  constructed,  in  which  the  first  column  indicates  tho 
temperature  of  every  ten  degrees  of  Fulirenheit's  scale; 
the  second  column  gives  tlie  weiglit  of  vapor  in  Troy  grains 
contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  space;  the  remaining  columns 
give  the  weight  of  vapor  at  iiitormodiato  degrees. 
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Ji —  Wtight  of  vapor  in  a  eubia/vot  of  saturated  air,  in  grnmn  Troy. 
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60 
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4  80 
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6-20 

6-3« 
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«0 

6"7i 

6'Jj 
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6-80 
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(!-79 

7  02 

7-26 

7-49 

7-7.'] 

70 

7-91) 

8-2.J 

8'o2 

8-79 

908 

9'37 

9-67 

9-97 

10-29 

10-fll 

80 
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11  04 

1200 

1287 

12-76 

1«-I4 

18  54 

13-95 

14  37 

90 

14-81 

15-25 

1570 

Ifl-17 

16-66 

17  14 

17-r,4 

18-10 

18-li9 

19  23 

100 

10-7(> 

20-35 

20-93 

21-63 

2214 

22-77 

28-41 

24-06 

24-74 

25-42 

This  table  we  shall  see  is  of  great  iraportanco  in  practi- 
cal ineteorolog>',  as  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  tlie  weight  of 
the  vapor  in  a  given  portion  of  the  atmosphere  at  different 
temperatures. 

The  latent  heat  of  vapor. — There  is  another  circumstance 
in  regard  to  vapor  wliich  is  of  essential  importance  in  un- 
derstanding the  part  which  it  plays  in  producing  the  diver- 
sified changes  of  the  weather,  namely,  the  great  amount  of 
heat  which  it  contains  at  difforent  temperatures.  It  is  well 
known  that  tlie  quantity  of  heat  that  a  bo<ly  contains  is  not 
actually  measure<l  by  the  thermometer  or  the  tem[>eraturo 
which  it  exhibits  ;  for  example,  if  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  (>0°  be 
expanded  without  receiving  or  losing  heat  its  temperature 
will  bo  much  diminished,  because  tlic  same  uniouni  nf  heat 
which  was  before  contained  in  a  given  space  is  now  dis- 
tributed through  a  larger  space.  If  an  ounce  of  steam  from 
Iwiling  water,  which  indicates  a  temperature  of  212°,  bo 
condensed  in  water  at  00°,  it  will  give  out  to  the  latter 
enough  heat  toelcvatesix  times  the  ipiantity  of  water  to  ttie 
boiling  temperature ;  that  is,  six  times  as  much  water 
through  152°,  or  the  same  amount  of  water  912°;  or  in 
other  words  after  having  given  out  more  than  900°  of  heat 
in  tho  act  of  being  converted  from  a  vapor  lo  a  liqui<l,  it 
fltill  retains  a  temperature  of  212°.  The  heat  which  is  thus 
evolved,  and  is  not  indicated  i)y  the  thermometer,  (as  has 
been  stated  in  our  preceding  article  with  reference  to  tho 
is-2 
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raclting  of  ice,)*  is  called  latent  lioat.  Li  thus  coudensiug 
a  given  quantity  of  vapor,  from  water  at  <liffcrent  tempera- 
tures in  a  given  quantity  of  cold  water  and  noting  tho 
elevation  of  temj)oraturc  of  the  hitter,  it  lias  been  shown  by 
Dalton  and  others  that  an  ounce  of  vapor  at  all  tem- 
peratures contains  very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  heat, 
adding  the  latent  and  sensible  la-at  togethor. 

This  constancy  of  tho  amount  of  hcnt  arises  from  the  fact 
that  as  we  increase  the  thermomotric  lieat  a  now  portion  of 
vapor  is  forced  into  the  same  space,  its  density  increases,  and 
the  amount  of  latent  heat  is  diminished;  hence  if  the  at- 
tenuated vapor  from  ice  were  received  in  a  syringe  and  su<l- 
denly  condensed  until  its  density  became  equal  to  that  of 
boiling  water,  its  temperature  would  bo  212°. 

On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  latent  heat  of  vapor, 
heat  must  be  absorbed  from  all  surrounding  bodies  during 
the  process  of  evaporation ;  and  in  all  cases  of  the  revoree 
process,  that  is  of  the  conversion  of  vapor  into  water,  an 
equal  amount  of  heat  must  be  given  out.  This  absorption 
of  heat  by  vapor  at  the  place  of  its  formation,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  equal  amount  at  the  place  where  it  is  condeased 
into  water  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  varying  the 
temperature  of  difTtTent  ]tortion.s  of  the  earth  from  that  which 
they  would  naturally  acquire  under  the  regular  periodical 
variation  due  to  the  changes  of  declination  of  the  sun. 

In  the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  it  is  known 
from  experiment  that  an  amount  of  heat  is  absorbed  equal 
to  that  evolved  from  the  c<imbustion  of  20  pounds  of  dry 
pine  wood,  and  couscqacntly  every  cubic  foot  of  rain  wat«r 
which  falls  from  the  ctoud.s  leaves  in  tho  air  above  an  equal 
amount  of  extraneous  heat,  wliich  tends  to  abnormally  raiso 
the  temperature  due  to  the  elevation,  and  to  produce  power- 
ful upward  currents  above,  and  liorizontal  motions  of  tho  air 
below.  We  may  also  reaill  in  tlii.'i  jilacc  the  fact  that  water, 
in  passing  from  the  state  of  ice  to  that  of  a  liquid  absorbs 
140°  of  heat,  which  is  again  evolved  in  tijo  act  of  freezing, 
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and  that  this  also  is  an  cfficiont  means  by  which  colder  i)or- 
lions  of  the  earth  are  mollified  in  temperature. 

In  the  explanations  wo  have  thus  far  given  we  liavc  spoken 
of  the  increase  of  the  repulsion  of  the  atoms  of  water  by  an 
increase  of  heat.  By  this  we  mean  the  increased  tendency 
which  they  have  to  separate  from  each  other  with  a  force 
which  resembles  simple  repulsion,  but  which,  if  we  adopt 
the  vibratory  theory  of  heat,  wil!  he.  duo  to  the  increased 
intensity  of  the  oscillation  of  the  particles.  We  have  also 
employed  the  usual  term  "latent  heat''  to  express  tho  hoat 
which  disappears  when  a  solid  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  or 
a.  liquid  into  a  vapor — though  tliis,  accorduig  to  tho  now 
theory  of  heat,  would  be  expressed  by  tho  quantity  of  vibra- 
tion or  mechanical  energy  which  is  absorbed  in  tho  chango 
of  state  of  the  body  and  which  will  reappear  when  tho  re- 
verse process  takes  place.  To  illustrate  this  sujvposo  un  up- 
ward impulse  be  given  to  a  ball  suiEcient  to  throw  it  upou 
a  shelf  In  this  case  we  may  consider  the  mechanical  energy 
as  having  been  expended  in  producing  this  eOect,  aUIiough 
it  is  ready  again  to  xnake  its  appearance  and  to  do  work  when 
tho  ball  is  suffered  to  fall  again  to  the  level  whence  it  was 
projected. 

Vapor  in  air. — We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Dal  ton  for 
another  important  series  of  experiments  wliicli  relate  to  the 
mingling  of  air  and  vapor.  In  tho  experiments  before  given 
the  vapor  was  weighed,  and  its  temperature  and  tension 
determined  in  a  separat.e  state  and  uumingled  with  tho  air. 
To  ascertain  the  effect  which  would  bo  produced  on  tho  ten- 
sion of  vapor  when  suffered  to  be  exerted  in  a  space  already 
occupied  with  air  of  difiFcrent  densities,  Dr.  Dalton  employe*! 
the  same  method  of  experimenting  previously  described. 
A  barometer  tube  was  filled  and  inverted,  as  before,  in  a 
basin  of  mercury,  a  quantity  of  air  was  then  admitted,  which 
rising  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  pressed  by  its  elasticity 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  and  caused  it  to  descend  a 
given  number  of  divisions  of  the  scale  which  were  accu- 
rately noted;  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  next  admitted, 
which  rising  to  tlie  top  of  the  mercurial  column  was  after  a 
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few  moments  iu  part  converted  into  vapor  while  the  mer- 
cury was  observed  to  bo  depressed.  Wlicn  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  different  quantities  of  air  above  the  mer- 
curial column  and  at  diflbrent  temperatures,  producetl  by 
varying  the  heat  of  the  water  in  the  external  tube,  or  which 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  by  varying  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  the  remarkable  fact  was  discovered  that 
the  depression  of  the  mercurial  column  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  tho  water  was  precisely  the  same  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  when  the  experiment  was  made  with  a  vacuum; 
for  example,  at  the  temperature  of  G0°,  whatever  might  bo 
tho  elaiiticity  of  the  air  within  the  tube,  tlie  introduction  of 
the  water  always  gave  an  additional  depression  of  half  an 
inch.  From  this  result  the  important  fact  is  deduced  that 
the  tension  or  elastic  force  of  vajjor  in  air  is  the  same  as  that 
of  vapor  in  a  vacuum;  from  which  wo  might  also  infer  that 
tho  quantity  of  vapor  which  can  exist  in  a  given  space  al- 
ready occupied  with  air  is  the  same  as  that  which  can  exist 
in  a  vacuum  at  the  same  temperature.  But  tliis  fact  may  be 
directly  proved  by  an  independent  experinient. 
For  this  purpose  let  the  globe  a,  Fig.  3,  be  filled 
with  air.  while  the  sniail  bulb  placed  within  con- 
tains a  known  quantity  of  water,  and  lot  tho 
globe  thus  filled  be  screwed  to  tho  lop  of  tho 
barometer  lube.  If  the  ajjparatus  bo  now  par- 
tially filled  with  mercury  so  as  to  leave  the  globe 
nearly  filled  with  air  and  the  wliolc  inverted  with 
it^  lower  end  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  the  mercury 
will  descend  along  the  scale  and  will  come  to  rest 
at  a  certain  division,  which  will  indicate  the  eks- 
tic  force  of  the  air  in  the  globe;  if  next  tho  stop- 
cook  be  shut  and  the  small  ball  be  broken  by  tho 
heat  from  a  burning  glass  the  contained  water 
will,  in  part  at  least,  sjiring  into  vapor;  and  if  wo 
gradually  heal  Iho  globe  until  all  tho  water  dis- 
appears and  note  the  temperature  at  which  this 
takes  place,  the  globe  at  this  moment  will  bo 
filled  with  air  at  a  known  density  and  with  in- 
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visible  vapor  of  a  known  wcij^lit  nnd  (einpernlure.  If  wo 
calculate  from  the  table  /?,  ([).  22"),)  theiiniountof  vapor  which 
at  this  tempornture  existed  in  this  globe  while  its  interior 
was  a  vacuum,  we  shall  find  it  precisely  the  same  as  the 
weight  of  that  which  the  globe  now  contains  when  filled 
with  air.  If,  for  example,  tfio  globe  be  a  foot  in  capacity 
and  the  small  bulb  contain  9"37  grains  of  water,  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  the  wtitcr  disappears  being  75°,  by  pass- 
ing our  eye  horizontally  along  the  table  we  shall  find 
under  75°  the  same  number  of  grains.  This  experiment 
conclusively  proves  that  the  same  amount  of  vapor  can  exist 
in  a  space  already  filled  witli  air  as  in  a  vacuum.  The 
repulsive  atoms  of  each  however  will  bo  exerted  against  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  resulting  pn^ssure  will  be  the  sum 
of  the  two;  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  noting  the  height  of 
the  column  c,  which  indicates  the  clastic  pressure  of  the  air 
in  the  globe  before  the  vapor  was  admitted,  and  which,  for 
example,  wo  may  suppo.se  to  be  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
20  inches  of  mercury.  If  wo  now  open  the  stop-cock  ttio 
mercurial  column  will  be  depressed  by  tlio  additional  repul- 
sion of  the  atoms  of  the  vapor  of  water,  and  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  at  75°  (as  we  have  previously  supposed)  tlic  tlepres- 
sion  will  bo  08G8  inches. 

The  same  result  may  bo  obtained  by  the  following  method, 
which  also  gives  us  an  independent  means  of  determining 
directly  the  amount  of  vapor  which  exists  in  the  atmosphere 
at  a  given  time,  and  whieli  may  be  employed  for  verifying 
the  results  obtained  by  other  means.  Let  a  tight  cask  fur- 
nished with  a  stop-cock  near  its  lower  part  be  entirely  filled 
with  water,  and  let  the  small  end  of  a  lube  which  has  been 
drawn  out  in  a  spirit  liun]>  bo  cemented  into  the  vent-liole 
above,  so  that  no  air  can  enter  tho  cfisk  except  through  the 
tube.  Let  this  tube  bo  filled  with  coarsely  powdered  dry 
chloride  of  calcium — a  substance  which  has  a  great  attinity 
for  moisture — and  the  upper  end  put  in  connection  with  an 
open  vessel  containing  air  entirely  saturated  with  moisture, 
which  can  readily  bo  C'ffictc<l  by  agitating  a  quantity  of  tho 
liqui<l  in  the  Visssel  from  which  the  uir  is  drawn.     Let  tho 
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stop-cock  bo  now  opened  and  exactly  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
be  drawn  into  a  measured  vessel;  it  is  evident  that  precisely 
a  foot  of  air  will  enter  the  top  of  the  cask  through  the  tube 
and  between  the  interstices  of  the  pieces  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, the  moisture  will  be  absorbed,  and  its  weight  can  be 
accurately  ascertained  from  the  increase  of  weight  of  the 
tube  and  its  contents,  which  had  previously  been  weighed 
for  that  purpose.  By  this  simple  experiment  as  well  as  by  the 
one  we  have  previously  given  we  are  enabled  to  conclusively 
prove  that  the  weight  of  vapor  contsiinetj  in  tlic  air  in  a 
given  space  is  the  same  as  that  which  would  exist  at  the 
same  temperature  in  a  vacuum.  To  render  the  result  of 
this  experiment  absolutely  perfect  however  a  slight  correc- 
tion must  be  made  on  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  and 
the  vapor  due  to  the  increased  repulsive  energy  of  the  com- 
pound over  that  of  the  air  itself  This  will  be  evident  from 
a  due  consideration  of  what  follows. 

If  into  an  extensible  vessel,  such  as  an  India-rubber  bag 
filled  with  air,  a  little  water  be  injected,  the  bag  will  be 
suddenly  expanded  by  the  additional  rojnilsive  force  of  the 
atoms  of  vapor.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  water, 
the  bag  will  be  pressed  equally  on  the  outsi<le  and  on  the 
inside;  on  the  former  by  the  weight  of  the  external  atmos- 
phere, and  on  the  latter  by  the  repulsive  or  elastic  force  of 
the  atoms  of  the  inclosed  air;  when  the  water  is  introduced 
and  a  portion  of  it  springs  into  vapor  the  elastic  force  of 
the  aqueous  atoms  must  bo  added  to  that  of  the  atoms  of 
the  air,  and  the  interior  will  then  be  pressed  outward  with 
a  force  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  repulsions.  For  example, 
if  the  experiment  be  made  at  00°  and  Ihe  air  at  its  normal 
weight,  the  outward  pressure  within  the  bag  previous  to  tlio 
introduction  of  the  water  will  be  equal  to  30  inches  of  mt-r- 
cury,  but  after  tlio  water  is  injectnl  it  will  be  30  and  a  half 
inches;  licnce  expansion  will  take  place  and  the  bag  will 
be  distended  until  by  the  separation  of  the  interior  atoms 
the  repulsion  is  so  much  weakened  that  the  pressure  with- 
out and  within  will  again  be  equalized.  Ttic  amount  of 
the  increase  in  hulk  will  be  given  by  the  following  propor- 
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tion:  as  the  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury  is  to  the  pres- 
sure of  30J  inches,  so  is  the  original  bulk  of  the  India-rub- 
ber bag  to  its  bulk  after  the  introduction  of  the  vapor. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  and  observations  it  is 
evident  that  in  free  air  the  vapor  exists  as  an  imicpendent  atmos- 
pJicre,  being  the  same  in  weight  and  in  laision  as  it  woidd  be  in 
a  vacuum  of  the  same  extent  and  of  the  satne  temperature.  That 
the  same  amount  of  vapor  can  exist  in  a  space  filled  with 
air  as  in  a  vacuum  at  first  sight  appears  paradoxical,  but 
when  we  consider  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  expanded  into 
steam  at  212°  occupies  nearly  1,700  times  the  bulk  which 
it  does  in  the  form  of  water,  also  that  air  may  bo  compressed 
into  a  space  many  hundred  times  less  than  that  of  its  ordi- 
nary bulk,  it  is  evident  that  the  extent  of  the  void  spaces 
is  incomparably  greater  than  the  atoms  themselves,  and 
consequently  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  atoms 
of  the  vapor  have  abundance  of  si)ace  in  which  to  exist 
between  the  atoms  of  air  and  the  atoms  of  air  between  those 
of  vapor.  Dallon  announces  this  important  truth  by  stat- 
ing that  air  and  vapor  and  almost  all  gases  are  vacuums 
to  each  other.  This  enunciation  is  a  true  expression  of  the 
8ta,te  of  diffusion  which  gases  and  vapors  attain  after  the 
lapse  of  a  givpn  time,  but  it  does  not  truly  express  the 
phenomena  of  the  act  of  diffusion.  In  a  perfect  vacuum  a 
given  space  is  filled  with  vapor  almost  instiintaneously,  or 
with  a  rapidity  which  has  not  yet  been  estimated,  but  this 
is  not  the  pnmo  in  a  space  already  filled  with  air.  In  this 
case,  though  the  vapor  ultimately  diffuses  itself  through 
the  air  as  it  would  in  a  vacuum,  yet  time  is  required  to  pro- 
duce this  effect;  tlie  result  is  as  if  there  were  a  mechanical  or 
some  other  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  vapor  through 
tlio  different  strata  of  air,  and  indeed  it  would  appear  from 
the  following  experiments  that  a  definite  force  similar  lo 
that  produced  by  a  slight  attraction  or  repulsion  is  ofFered 
in  the  resistance  of  a  given  Ihickucss  of  this  medium:  In 
tljc  laboratory  of  the  .Smithsonian  Institution  a  glass  tube 
of  about  3  feet  in  lengtli,  closed  at  its  lower  end,  suspen<led 
vertically,  and  containing  about  an  inch  of  water,  has  re- 
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TTiaincrl  for  several  years  iinflistiirbeil  in  this  condition  with- 
out tlic  least  perceptible  diiniuution  in  the  amount  of  the 
liquid.  In  another  experiment  n  pane  of  glass  was  removed 
from  an  external  window  of  a  room  and  the  |)lace  of  the 
glass  supplied  by  a  board,  through  the  middle  of  which  a 
hole  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  was  made,  and  in  this 
opening  a  tube  was  placed  horizontally,  one  end  being  in 
the  room  and  the  other  in  the  outer  air.  To  each  end  of 
this  tube  a  glass  bulb  was  attached,  air  tight,  the  one  within 
the  room  containing  about  an  ounce  of  water,  while  the  tube 
and  the  bulb  on  the  outside  were  occupied  with  air.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  within  the  room  was  on  an  average 
about  70°,  while  that  of  the  air  without  was  on  an  average 
nearly  32°,  and  although  the  experiment  was  continued  for 
several  months  during  winter  not  one  drop  of  water  was 
distilled  over  into  the  outer  bulb.  When  however  the  latter 
was  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture  a  small  quantity  of 
vapor  did  pass  over  and  wa.^  conduiised  into  water;  and  also 
when  the  vapor  in  the  outer  bulb  wa3  absorbed  by  introduc- 
ing a  quantity  of  strong  f^ulpliuric  acid  into  this  buib  the 
water  in  the  other  btilb  gradually  diminished  in  weight. 

From  those  experiments  it  would  appear  that  there  is  more 
than  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  transfusion  of  vajior 
through  air,  and  that  if  the  difference  of  tension  of  vapor  in 
two  vessels  only  amounts  to  a  certain  quantity  no  transfu.«ion 
from  one  will  take  place  to  the  other,  or  in  other  words  for 
each  inch  or  foot  of  tliickness  of  a  stratum  of  air  a  certain 
amount  (»f  unbalanced  rcj>ulsive  energy  is  required  for  trans- 
fusion. The  rapid  mingling  of  va|)or  with  air  is  duo  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  currents  produced  by  the  mixture 
itself  and  l.»y  variations  of  temperature. 

From  an  a|i|dication  of  the  principle  relative  to  the  co- 
existence of  vapor  and  air,  above  given,  we  arc  able  by  melius 
of  tables  A  and  B  to  immediately  ascertain  by  inspection 
the  amount  of  vapor  which  exists  at  any  time  and  in  any 
place  in  a  foot  of  air  perfectly  saturated  with  moisture  nnd  its 
tension;  that  is,  which  contains  as  much  vapor  as  it  vnn 
hold  at  the  given  temperature.     If  for  e.vainiilo  the  tein- 
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perature  of  the  saturated  air  bo  75",  wo  would  find  opposite 
this,  in  table  B,  (p.  225,)  the  weight  of  9-37  grains;  and  by 
merely  knowing  the  temperature  at  other  times  and  at  other 
places  we  would  be  able  to  determine  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  vapor  under  these  different  circumstances  and  to  form 
a  judgment  as  to  tho  dryness  or  humidity  of  different  local- 
ities; but  since  there  is  a  constant  resistance  to  tho  diffusion 
of  vapor  through  tho  atmosphere  it  follows  that  the  air  is 
seldom  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  entirely  saturated.  It 
is  on  the  contrary  in  the  condition  of  air  filling  a  vessel  into 
which  less  water  has  been  injected  than  that  necessary  to 
furnish  sufficient  vapor  to  fill  the  interstices  betwcicn  tho 
atoms  at  the  given  temperature. 

Wo  have  been  provided  by  Dalton  with  a  very  simple 
process  by  which  the  amount  of  vapor  in  a  given  porfJon  of 
air  which  is  not  saturated  can  be  determined.  For  tliiw  pur- 
pose it  is  only  necessary  to  procure  a  bright  nietallic  tum- 
bler, the  thinner  the  sides  of  which  the  better,  and  partly 
filling  this  with  w^ater  at  the  temperature  of  tin;  air  and 
gradually  adding  colder  water,  stirring  the  mixture  all  tho 
while  with  the  bulb  of  a  delicate  thcrmonu)l<jr,  nole  tlic;  tem- 
perature at  the  moment  when  dew  begins  to  be  diposilcfl  on 
the  outside.  This  temperature  is  called  the  dew-poinl,  from 
which  we  determine  by  .the  tables  the  t<;nsion  and  the  anioiitit 
of  vapor  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  To  rcnd(!r  this 
clear,  suppose  the  amount  and  tension  of  vajK^r  iti  tli«}  atino.M- 
phere  to  be  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  tern  pf mature  r»f 
60",  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  the  exj»«rriineMt 
being  70",  the  atmosphenr  in  this  cafe  would  not  Ik;  Kat.u- 
rated;  but  if  we  should  gradually  f'K*l  it  down  to  tin?  N-m- 
perature  of  CO'-*,  it  would  tht;n  l>e  .satnraU.'d,  and  th«r  i'mst 
diminution  of  temperature  below  this  df^ree  would  e.'Hi-«'  a 
precipitation  of  vajxjr  in  tlje  form  of  ui'vA  or  d«w,  and  Ihin 
is  what  really  takes  place  in  regard  to  the  vapor  whi'h 
immediately  .surround-:  the  «;ider  of  ili';  tumb]f;r.  The  in- 
troduction of  cold  water  into  th*;  tnnibl'tr  eooi-i  th';  '.'irfii'-'-, 
which  in  turn  eoolr  th'rair  iroru'r'li.'itejy  aro-ind  it,  and  when 
the  diminution  of  lemp'-ratur'^  r'a':h'-.».  th';  j»oirit  at  whieh 
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the  air  is  just  saturated  the  rlcw  makes  its  appearance. 
Hence  when  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  very  thin  the  tcuj- 
perature  noted  by  the  thermometer  within  gives  that  of  tho 
dew-point  without,  and  if  wc  inspect  the  table  for  this  tcm- 
perature  we  find  at  once  tho  co^^cs[^onding  tension  and 
weight  of  vapor  in  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  experiment  was  made. 

It  is  not  ]>owever  upon  the  actual  amount  of  vapor  which 
the  air  contains  at  a  given  time  or  place  that  its  humidity 
depends:  but  upon  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  saturation. 
That  air  is  said  to  be  dry  in  which  evaporation  takes  place 
rapidly  from  a  surface  of  water  or  moistened  substance.  lu 
an  atmosphere  entirely  saturated  with  vapor,  that  is  iu  one 
which  is  filled  with  as  much  vapor  as  the  space  which  it 
occupies  can  contain,  tlie  vapor  already  In  the  air  by  its  clas- 
tic force  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  moist  body  and  neu- 
tralizes the  repulsive  action  of  the  water;  if  however  the 
temperature  he  raised,  the  elastic  force  will  be  increased, 
and  a  new  portion  will  be  forced  into  the  same  space;  the 
farther  therefore  the  condition  of  any  portion  of  air  is  from 
saturation  the  more  rapid  w^ill  bo  the  evaporation  from  tho 
moist  bodies  which  it  surrounds. 

For  example,  a  portion  of  saturated  air  at  a  temperature 
of  102°  would  contain  vapor  of  an  elastic  force  equal  to  a 
pressure  of  2  inches  of  mercury.  (See  table  A,  p.  217.)  If 
the  same  air  however  contained  vapor  of  only  the  elastic 
force  of  59°,  (that  is  if  the  dew-point  were  at  59°,)  tho  elastic 
force  would  be  half  an  inch,  and  consequently  there  would 
be  a  force  unbalanced  by  the  pressure  of  vapor  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  lA  inches  of  mercury.  The  dryness 
therefore  of  the  air  is  estimated  by  the  difference  of  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapor  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  clastic  force  due  to  tlie  tension  of  the  dc-w-point. 

In  meteorological  works  generally,  a  portion  of  the  atmos- 
phere containing  vapor  equal  in  tension  to  tliat  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  said  to  be  fully  saturated,  and  its 
humidity  is  marked  100;  but  if  the  elastic  force  of  the  air 
as  determined  by  tho  dew-point  is  only  one-fourth  of  that 
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necessary  to  produce  complete  saturation,  the  relative  humid- 
ity is  marked  25.  To  find  (lien  the  relative  humidity  at  any 
time,  we  seek  from  tlie  tables  the  tension  of  vapor  duo  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  again  iis  tension  due  to  that  tem- 
perature to  which  it  must  next  be  cooled  down  in  order  to  pro- 
duce precipitation,  or  full  saturation,  which  temperature  as 
we  have  seen  is  that  of  the  dew-point.  We  then  say,  as  the 
tension  of  the  first  temperature  is  to  100,  so  is  the  tension  of  the 
other  temperature  to  the  percentage  of  saturation.  In*  this  wa}' 
comparative  tables  of  relative  humidity  for  different  places 
are  calculated  from  actual  observation. 

Instead  of  employing  the  method  of  the  dew-point  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  a  process 
which  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  particularly  in  cold 
weather,  since  in  this  case  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  within  the  tumbler  except  by  a  freez- 
ing mixture  sufficiently  low  to  produce  the  deposition  of  dew, 
another  process  has  been  employed,  called  that  of  the  wot 
and  dry  bulb  thermometer. 

In  this  process  we  note  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  an 
ordinary  thermometer,  and  again  we  observe  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  in  the  same  place  a  thcrinonioter,  whose 
bulb  is  covered  with  wet  muslin,  dtsconds.  If  the  air  is 
perfectly  saturated  with  moisture  the  two  tJiermometers  will 
indicate  the  same  degree ;  but  if  the  temperature  is  above 
that  due  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  actual  amount  of  vapor 
in  the  air  the  evaporation  from  the  moist  bulb  will  can.se  it 
to  descend,  by  the  absorption  of  licai,  a  certain  number  of 
degrees  below  that  indicated  by  the  naked  bulb. 

M.  Regnault  has  compared  by  direct  cxpcrimc^iit,  the  in- 
dications of  the  wet  atid  dry  bulb  thormometer,  with  tlie 
actual  amount  of  vapor  contsiincd  in  air  at  didercnt  tem- 
peratures and  at  difForcnt  degrees  of  saturation,  according 
to  the  method  previously  exjdniiied,  and  has  in  this  way 
formed  n  series  of  tables  by  which  the  <lc\v-point,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vapor,  and  the  weight  in  a  cubic  foot  can  bo  ascer- 
tained. In  order  however  that  these  indications  may  bo 
relied  upon,  it  is  necessary  that  the  observations  be  made 
with  care,  since  the  evaporation  from  the  wot  bulb  will  very 
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much  dcpcn<l,  as  wc  shall  presently  sec,  upon  the  motion 
or  stillness  of  the  air  ;  and  indeed  wc  think  that  in  all  cases, 
in  order  to  obtain  comparable  results,  the  bulb  should  be 
fanned,  so  as  in  every  instance  to  give  the  same  amount  of 
agitation  to  the  surrounding  medium.  This  will  be  evident 
from  what  we  have  said  of  the  slow  diffusion  of  vapor  of  fee- 
ble tension  in  the  atnios|ihere.  A  local  atmosphere  of  vapor 
is  soon  formed  around  the  bulb,  nhich  very  much  impedes 
evaporation  and  consequently  the  reduction  of  temperature. 
Eoaporation  of  water. — Water  is  constantly  evaporated 
from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  the  amouut  however  dimin- 
ishes as  we  proceoil  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  It 
is  also  exhaling  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  in  less 
quantities.  The  daily,  nioutldy,  and  yearly  amount  of 
evn[H3ration  from  a  given  surface  of  water  and  different 
kinds  of  earth  is  one  of  the  most  importatit  data  in  reference 
to  engineering  and  agriculture  which  can  be  furnished,  and 
we  would  commend  the  research  in  reference  to  it  to  the 
special  attention  of  any  person  who  can  command  the  time 
and  desires  an  opportunity  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of 
tlic  operations  of  nature.  A  series  of  experiments  on  tho 
evaporation  from  water  may  be  made  by  carefully  noting 
tho  quantity*  which  disappears  daily  from  a  surface  of  a 
square  foot  freely  exposed  to  air  and  sunshine.  The  depth 
of  the  box.  which  may  be  of  tin  encased  in  wood,  should  bo 
G  inches,  and  tho  amouut  of  water  measured  by  a  screw,  the 
lower  end  of  which  tapers  to  a  point,  and  on  tho  upper  end  a 
divided  circle  is  j)hu'cd,  so  marked  that  the  tenth  part  of  the 
width  of  the  screw  or  the  one- thousandth  of  an  inch  may  be 
csliinatcil.  Cure  should  be  taken  to  guard  this  surface  from 
rain,  and  in  higli  wind  to  estimate  tho  amount  of  water 
wliich  may  be  blown  out;  the  latter  may  bo  approximately 
found  by  f^urrounding  the  evaporating  vessel  with  a  border 
of  gray  paper,  on  which  each  drop  of  escaping  water  will  make 
a  stain ;  the  number  and  size  of  these  spots  being  known,  the 
amount  of  water  blown  out  may  bo  estimated  from  the  re- 
sult of  previous  experiment*!  in  which  the  known  quantity 
of  tlic  Huid  lias  been  sitrinklod  over  the  same  surface.  It  is 
well,  in  order  to  make  certain  corrections,  to  observe  the 
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average  temperature  of  the  water  during  the  day,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  placed  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  In  ascertaining  the  evaporation 
from  different  kinds  of  soil,  a  number  of  boxes  of  the  dimen- 
sions above  described,  should  be  filled  with  different  sam- 
ples, supplied  with  a  measured  quantity  of  water,  weighed 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  loss  (which  will  give  the  evapor- 
ating capacity)  accurately  noted.  To  asccrUiin  the  amount 
of  evaporation  from  the  actual  surface  of  the  earth  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  loss  should  be  daily  determined  from 
a  new  portion  of  earth  taken  from  the  surface  in  its  actual 
condition. 

The  annual  amount  of  evaporation  from  a  given  surface 
of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  same  surface,  but  the  amount 
of  evaporation  froin  the  surface  of  ground  is  generally  less, 
particularly  in  mountainous  districts. 

The  evaporation  does  not  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
evaporating  surface  since  a  piece  of  moist  paper  pasted  on 
a  pane  of  glass  loses  the  same  amount  of  water  in  the  same 
time,  whether  it  be  held  horizontally  or  vertically.  It  does 
however  depend  very  much  ui)on  the  nature  of  the  surface; 
for  example,  less  must  be  given  off  in  a  given  time  from  a 
surface  of  salt  water  than  from  a  surface  of  fresh  water;  and 
also  from  the  cohesion  with  which  water  adheres  to  solid.s, 
a  less  amount  of  vapor  is  produced  in  a  given  time  from  a 
given  surface  of  moist  earth  than  from  water,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  deduced  from  observations  made  by 
M.  Gasparin,  in  France,  at  temperatures  from  73°  to  75° 
F.,  during  the  time  specified: 


Dates. 


Isl  day  of  August 


2d 

3d 

4th 

6th 

(!th 

7th 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Kvui>(imtioii 

Kvii|M>nttion 

flN>Ill  WUtt.T. 

fniiii  earth. 

Ini-h. 

/«<•/,. 

o-.-.7:i 

O-KiO 

0  .->:J4 

0(KI« 

()-44K 

0(»70 

0-4<iS 

oo.-.i 

0-4.-)(i 

()(».")l 

()-4:>!i 

(»()47 

o;jtJ7 

(»0.->l 
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Tlio  surface  of  the  eartli  in  this  experiment  was  at  first 
conipletoly  soakc«l  with  water. 

It  is  evident,  on  account  of  the  slowness  with  which  vapor 
diffuses  itself  through  still  air,  that  a  much  greater  evapora- 
tion will  be  produced  during  a  brisk  wind,  particularly  if  it 
be  from  a  dry  quarter,  than  during  calm  weather.  If  the 
vapor  which  is  forme<l  is  allowed  to  accumulate  over  the 
evaporating  surface,  it  will  by  its  rc-action  retard  the  free 
ascent  of  the  other  portions  of  vapor;  but  if  it  Ixj  cojistautly 
removed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  Uie  process  will  evidently 
go  on  more  rapidly. 

Vapor  as  wo  have  seen  contains  a  large  amount  of  latent 
heat,  and  water  cannot  be  converted  into  nn  aeriform  state 
witltout  the  supply  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  this  princi- 
ple. Ilcnce  the  higher  the  tempera'ure,  or  the  more  freely 
tlie  evajioiafing  surface  is  supplied  with  heat,  the  greater 
will  be  tiie  amount  of  vapor  in  a  given  linie. 

We  have  seen  that  water  immediately  flashes  into  vapor 
in  a  vacuum,  and  we  might  infer  from  this  that  the  rarer 
the  air,  or  the  more  nc-arly  it  approximates  to  a  void,  the 
less  obstruction  would  it  offer  to  the  free  production  of  vapor, 
and  the  correctness  of  this  inference  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown  by  direct  experiment. 

We  owe  to  Dalton  a  series  of  precise  experiments  on 
the  cvajioration  of  water  in  airof  ditri-rent  degrees  of  dryncM 
and  at  ditTtTcnt  temperatures.  He  employed  in  his  investi- 
gations a  circular  dish  or  pan  G  inches  in  diameter,  about 
an  inch  deep,  and  suspended  from  tlie  lieam  of  a  balance,  by 
which  the  loss  of  water  cuuld  be  accurately  ascert^iined  from 
the  variations  of  the  weiglit  in  a  given  time.  With  this  in- 
strument he  made  a  series  of  experiments  wliile  the  air  con- 
tained different  quantities  of  moisture,  the  amount  of  which 
was  ascertained  by  means  of  the  dew-point  method  we  have 
before  described  in  a  perfectly  still  place  and  with  the  appa- 
ratus exposed  to  a  rapid  draught  of  air.  At  the  boiling  point 
the  evajjoration  in  still  air  was  120  grains  in  a  minute;  in  a 
gentle  wind,  154  grains;  and  with  a  strong  wind,  189  grains. 
A  similar  difference  existed  at  the  evaporating  temperature 
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of  GC*:  in  still  air  the  evaporation  was  21  grains  in  a  minute; 
in  a  gentle  wind,  27;  and  in  a  strong  wind,  3"3.  From  nil 
the  experiments  ho  ileduccd  tlie  important  result  that  the 
amount  of  evaporation  in  all  cases  is  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  the  elastic  force  of  tlie  temperature  of  evapora- 
tion and  that  of  the  dew-point  or  the  vapor  actually  in  the 
air. 

The  empirical  rule  deduced  from  his  table  of  results  will 
serve  approximately  to  calculate  the  amount  of  evaporation . 
under  the  different  conditions  of  temperature,  dryness,  &c., 
of  the  air,  the  temperature  of  the  evaporating  surface,  and 
that  of  the  dew-point  being  known.  For  still  air  multiply 
the  difference  of  the  tension  of  vapor  due  to  the  temperature 
of  the  evaporating  surface,  and  of  the  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere, by  4,  and  this  will  express  in  grains-  the  weight 
of  the  vapor  given  off  from  a  circular  surface  of  water  of  0 
inches  in  diameter  in  one  minute  of  time.  If  a  gentle  wind 
be  blowing  multiply  the  same  diflerence  by  5,  and  if  a  high 
wind  exists  during  the  experiment  multiply  the  same  differ- 
ence by  G.  If  for  example  the  tomporature  of  tlio  evapo- 
rating surface  be  at  tlie  boiling  point,  and  tlio  temperature 
of  the  dew-point  be  GO**,  we  shall  have  30  inclies,  the  tension 
of  the  evaporating  surface,  and  0"5  for  that  of  the  lensirm  of 
the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  the  didbrciico  will 
be  29;5,  which  multiplied  by  4  gives  118  grains.  Again,  if 
the  temperature  of  the  evaporating  surface  be  00,  and  that 
of  the  dew-point  70,  then  we  shall  have  1-4  —  0  7  =  07.  If 
we  .suppose  a  gentle  wind  blowing  at  the  time  this  must  Iw 
Tnultipliod  by  5,  and  we  shall  have  07  X  5  =  3'5  grains  as 
the  amount  of  evaporation  per  minute  from  a  circle  of  f> 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  formula  of  Dalton,  in  the  absence  of  other  chila, 
may  be  considered  a  valuable  approximation;  still  results 
derived  from  direct  observations  in  differoiit  pnrt-s  of  the 
earth,  as  we  have  said  before,  are  desiderata  of  great  value. 

Plvjsical  effects  of  vapor  in  the  atrnoxpficrc. — Before  consifler- 
ing  the  more  important  meteorological  changes  produced  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  vapor  which 
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it  contains,  we  may  discuss  some  of  the  minor  physical  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  process  of  evaporation  and  the 
existence  of  water  in  an  aeriform  condition. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  the  principal  essential  atmospheric 
agents  in  the  production  of  vegetable  matter,  and  where 
these  are  not  found  in  sufficient  quantities,  however  rich 
may  be  the  soil  in  fertilizing  materials,  at  least  comparative 
if  not  absolute  sterility  must  prevail.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, these  conditions  though  so  highly  favorable  to  the 
production  of  the  substances  which  administer  to  the  neces- 
sities and  conveniences  of  life,  are  not  equally  favorable  to 
the  condition  of  health  of  the  more  highly  civilized  races  of 
men.  Heat  and  moisture  are  also  the  essential  conditions 
under  which  the  deadly  malarious  effluvia  exert  their  bane- 
ful influence — especially  upon  the  white  race ;  and  though 
science  may  hereafter  furnish  the  means  of  disarming  them 
of  their  terrors,  yet  at  present  they  require  the  rich  harvests 
of  fields  which  would  otherwise  be  uncultivated,  to  be  reaped 
by  the  labor  of  individuals  of  another  race  so  different  in 
their  physical  organization  as  to  bo  apparently  exempt  from 
the  effects  of  these  aerial  poisons.  The  fertile  rice,  cotton, 
and  sugar  fields  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States, 
are  cultivated  by  negroes  not  only  with  impunity  but  with- 
out impairment  of  their  physical  enjoyments  of  life. 

Tlie  relative  moisture  of  different  countries  is  intimately 
connected  with  their  condition  as  to  healthfulness.  While 
in  the  moist  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  some  of  the 
West  India  islands  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  prevalent,  they 
are  seldom  known  in  the  dry  regions  of  Nebraska  and  Min- 
nesota. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dalton,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
rapidity  of  evaporation  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of 
elastic  tension  of  the  vapor  in  the  air  and  that  of  the  evapo- 
rating surface.  Meteorologists  have  generally  adopted  as  the 
expression  of  relative  humidity  the  ratio  of  the  force  of  vapor  in 
the  air  to  the  force  which  it  would  have  were  it  perfectly  satu- 
rated, or  they  sometimcsadoptan  equivalent  expression  by  de- 
fining the  relative  humidity  to  be  the  ratio  of  tlie  absolute 
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quantity  of  vapor  which  the  air  could  contain  at  tho  given 
temperature,  to  that  wliich  it  actually  contains.  According  to 
this  dcliuition  two  places  would  be  equally  damp  wliich  are 
both  hnlfsaturated  witli  vapor, though  the  abstract  quanlityof 
vapor  ill  the  one  case  may  be  many  times  that  of  the  other. 
Thus  in  winter  when  tho  temperature  is  very  low  and  the 
absolute  quantity  of  vapor  in  the  air  is  exceedingly  small, 
the  air  may  have  a  maximum  of  dampness,  that  is  to  say,  a 
very  great  relative  humidity.  Although  this  method  of 
establishing  tho  relative  humidity  of  different  places  may 
correspond  with  variatiun.s  in  dilTereut  ])!ieHomena,yet  there 
are  some  elTects  which  ai>i»c!ir  tu  tlopcnd  not  on  the  relative 
but  on  the  absolute  amount  of  humidity  in  t!ic  air.  Tho 
conducting  capacity  for  electricity  (lor  example)  appears  to  in- 
crease with  the  absolute  amount  of  vapor  in  the  air,  and  hence 
experiments  with  the  electrical  machine  succeed  much  bettor 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  though  tho  relative  humiiJity  in 
both  Ciises  may  be  the  same.  Again,  since  the  temfieraturo  of 
our  bodies  is  about  98°,  and  as  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
tcmjierature  of  an  evaporating  surface,  the  difference  of  ten- 
sion of  vapor  from  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  that  in  the  air 
must  be  very  diflcrent  in  winter  and  in  summer;  and  Iieneo 
in  thclatter  case,  when  tho  dew-point  ai)proaclies  tfio  temper- 
ature of  the  body,  we  cx[)erienec  the  sensation  of  tho  close- 
ness anJ  sultriness  of  tho  atmosphere. 

On  the  other  fiand  the  intense  cold  which  is  felt  on  the 
Western  plains  in  winter  is  due  principally  to  tho  rapid  evapo- 
ration from  the  pores  of  the  skin — a  result  which  can  only 
be  guarded  against  by  a  covering  of  close  texture,  such  as 
the  prepared  skins  of  animals.  In  this  connection  wo  may 
mention  a  fact,  which  at  lirst  sight  might  appear  to  militate 
against  tiic  usages  of  eivilizeJ  and  refined  life,  namely,  that 
dirt  and  grease  are  great  protectors  of  the  skin  against  in- 
clement weather,  and  therefore, says  Mr.  Galton,  "the  leader 
of  a  party  should  not  be  too  exacting  as  to  the  appearance 
of  his  less  warmly  clad  followers."  Daily  washing,  if  not 
followed  by  oiling,  must  be  compensated  by  warmer  clothing. 
A  savage  never  washes  himself  in  cold  weather  unless  he 
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can  give  himself  a  clothing  of  grease.  The  tendency  to 
evaporation  from  the  skin  during  high  winds  must  be  op- 
posed by  a  substance  which  will  partially  close  the  minute 
orifices.  Warmly  clad  and  protected  from  the  cold  of  winter 
the  civilized  man  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  washing  which 
is  denied  to  the  naked  savage. 

Among  other  effects  of  evaporation  connccte*!  with  its  re- 
duction of  temperature,  should  be  mentioned  the  advantages 
derived  from  draining  marsliy  soil,  that  the  cooling  due  to 
the  evaporation  of  the  surface  wnt<>r.  is  thereby  diminished. 
It  is  said  that  the  mean  temperature  of  certain  parts  of 
England  has  been  perceptibly  increased  by  the  general 
introduction  of  this  system  of  agricultural  improvement. 

The  moisture  of  the  atmosj)hero  often  affects  our  health 
and  comfort  by  its  deposition  ou  the  walls  and  other  parts 
of  our  habitations.  It  is  absorbed  with  great  force  and  in 
large  quantities  into  the  pores  of  almost  every  substance,  and 
is  given  out  again  when  a  change  in  the  temperature  or  dry- 
ness of  the  air  occurs.  Building-stone  and  brick  absorb  a 
large  amount,  which  maybe  transmitted  by  capillarity  from 
without  through  a  wall  of  coasideniblo  thickness  and  evapo- 
rated at  the  interior  surface.  The  dampness  however  of  a 
stone  house  is  not  ]trinci[)ally  due  to  this  cause,  but  to  the 
deposition  of  moisture  from  the  uir  on  the  cold  surface  of 
the  wall — precisely  analogous  to  the  formation  of  dew  on  the 
surface  of  a  pitcher  containing  cold  water. 

If  during  a  period  of  cold  weather  an  apartment  of  a  stone 
house  has  been  closed,  and  on  the  recurrence  of  o  warm  day 
the  windows  are  opened  to  air  the  room,  the  dejiositioii  we 
have  mentioned  lakes  phice  in  abundance,  and  Llie  result 
intended  to  be  guarded  against  is  promoted  rather  than 
diminished.  If  a  fire  be  made  in  tlic  room  previous  to  open- 
ing the  windows,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  apartment  may  bo 
made  warmer  than  the  air,  the  deposition  will  not  take  place. 
The  effects  both  of  the  transmission  and  of  the  deposition  of 
moisture  can  in  a  great  measure  be  obviate<l  by  the  means 
now  gcnenilly  adopted  of  lining  the  interior  of  the  room 
with  a  thin  coating  of  a  non-conducting  material  separated 
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firom  th^  wnll  bj  a  stratnin  of  mir.  Tbe  snr&oe  of  this 
material  rc^ily  aasomes  the  temperatare  of  the  air,  a»d 
tberafbre  doe  not  allov  of  tb«  dopositioa  of  imich  mmslure. 
This  internal  lining,  known  by  the  name  of  furring,  is 
osoally  composed  of  lath  and  plaster,  bat  in  some  lai]ge 
buildings  it  is  formed  of  a  single  thickness  of  bnck,  vrhiofa 
prevents  transmissi<Hi  of  moisture  from  without,  but  does  not 
fully  obviate  tbe  tendency  to  deposition  within,  since  a  Inr^ 
amount  of  vapor  is  absorbed  through  tlie  pores  of  the  coat- 
ing of  plaster  into  the  substance  of  the  brick  and  again 
given  out  with  a  change  of  temperature. 

The  dampness  of  newly-plastered  walls  is  in  pari  due  to 
a  chemical  action,  which  (paradoxical  as  it  may  ap{)ear)  is 
not  obviated  by  heating  the  wall.  AAer  a  newly  plastered 
room  has  been  dried  by  an  excess  of  artificial  hwit,  it  con- 
tinues for  a  long  time  to  give  ofl*  vapor,  and  this  is  due  io 
the  chemical  change  going  on  while  the  lime  in  tho  jilnster 
is  in  processor  being  converted  from  what  is  called  a  hydrate 
to  a  carbonate  of  lime.  Perfectly  dry  slacked  limo  ct)nl4»ins 
in  chemical  combination  a  jxtrtion  of  water,  and  when  it  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  tho 
air  and  expels  the  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  ;  hence,  after 
a  plastered  wall  has  been  thoroughly  drictl  it  ought  to  bo 
ex{>osed  freely  to  currents  of  air,  which  may  furnish  the  car- 
bonic aci«l  necessary  to  ex}»el  wliat  may  bo  called  the  solid 
water  or  that  of  chemical  combination. 

The  water  which  is  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  stone  by 
capillary  attraction  does  not  chango  it.s  dimension.  Mr. 
Saxton,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  has  shown  that  a  rod  of  marblo 
of  3  feet  in  length  is  not  increased  tho  ten-thousandth  part 
of  an  inch  by  soaking  it  in  water  from  a  state  of  perfect  dry- 
ness produced  by  heating  it  in  an  oven.  The  exi)orimont 
was  made  on  the  innrhlo  of  the  Capitol,  at  the  request  of 
Captain  Meigs,  the  superintendent  of  the  extension  of  that 
national  edilice.  The  absorjHion  of  moisture  by  organic 
substances  however  produces  a  change  in  their  dimi-nsions, 
which  takes  pinco  with  tlio  exhibition  of  great  force.  Tho 
water  is  absorbed    in   great  quautilics   at  the  ends  of  the 
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fibres  of  wood,  and  tlie  principal  expansion  tnkes  place 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  these  fibres;  it  is  also 
absorbed  laterally  between  them,  though  in  a  less  quan- 
tity. The  warping  of  furniture  is  simply  duo  to  the  ex- 
halation of  the  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  from  the  pores 
of  the  wood  and  the  consequent  shrinking  of  the  part  from 
which  the  sxhulation  has  taken  place,  while  the  other  parts 
retain  their  original  bulk.  To  prevent  this  it  is  necessary 
to  imprison  the  vapor  by  a  coating  of  an  impervious  sub- 
stance, such  as  varnish  or  paint,  or  what  is  still  better  to 
expel  the  moisture  by  baking  the  wood  and  subsequently 
filling  its  pores  with  some  resinous  substance.  It  is  impor- 
tant however  to  observe  that  when  a  substance  is  to  be  pro- 
tected from  moisture  by  a  covering  of  paint  or  varnish,  care 
should  be  taken  to  cover  every  part  with  the  impervious 
mixture,  for  the  moisture  may  be  drawn  in  through  oven  a 
nail  hole  and  pervade  the  whole  interior  capacity  of  the 
wood. 

Various  instruments  for  indicjiting  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  without  accurately  measuring  its  changes  have 
been  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the  absorption  and 
consequent  change  of  dimensions  of  different  substances. 
An  instrument,  which  htis  lately  been  very  widely  described 
in  the  newspapers  under  the  erroneous  name  of  a  simple 
barometer,  is  composed  of  two  shavings  of  light  wood  glued 
together  so  as  to  make  a  ribbon  of  double  thickness;  the 
fibres  of  one  layer  being  at  right  angles  to  tfioso  of  the  other. 
The  absorption  of  the  moisture  into  the  shaving  in  which 
the  fibres  are  lengthwise  tends  merely  to  increase  the  width 
and  not  the  length  of  the  compressed  ribbon,  while  the 
absorption  of  moisture  into  the  shaving  of  which  the  fibres 
are  transverse  tends  to  increase  the  Icngtii  of  the  ribbon  and 
thus  causes  it  to  curl.  The  foregoing  instrument  belongs  to 
the  class  denominated  hygroscopcs,  intended  simply  to  in- 
dicate the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  vapor  in  the 
atmospiierc  without  furnishing  the  means  of  measuring  its 
precise  amount.  For  this  pur()ose  various  substances  are 
employed,  such  as  a  stretched  cord,  a  human  hair  deprived 
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of  oily  matter  by  wasliing  it  in  ether,  and  the  beard  of  the 
wild  oat;  the  change  in  length  of  the  first  two  and  the  twist- 
ing of  the  latter  furnish  the  indications  required. 

Diiferent  raatcrials  absorb  moisture  in  different  degrees;  a 
fact  which  is  evident  in  passing  along  the  sidewalk  of  a  street 
at  the  beginning  of  a  rain.  While  some  of  the  bricks  of 
which  the  pavement  is  composed  are  entirely  wet  at  the  sur- 
face others  appear  dry,  because  tlie  water  which  has  fallen 
upon  them  lias  been  absorbed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  after  perfect  saturation  lias  taken  place,  and  the 
surface  is  e.xposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  appearance  of 
wetness  is  exhibited  in  a  reverse  order.  The  rehitivo  absorp- 
tive power  of  different  materials  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
considerable  practical  importance,  which  can  be  readily  a.«ccr- 
tained  by  weighing  equal  bulks  of  the  material  j)reviously 
dried  in  an  oven,  and  again  after  having  been  Ihorougiily 
soaked  under  the  pressure  of  several  feet  of  water.  The 
absorption  of  watvr  and  its  subsequent  expansion  by  freezing 
is  the  most  efficient  agency  in  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
architectural  monuments  by  which  the  ancients  .sougfit  to 
impress  upon  the  future  a  material  evidence  of  their  power 
and  wealth. 

CoTistiluiion  of  cloudn. — Water  in  the  sUite  of  vapor  (as  has 
been  stated,)  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  this  may  be  con- 
clusively proved,  even  of  steam  at  a  high  temperature,  by 
boiling  water  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  long  neok  or  by  fasten- 
ing a  glass  tube  to  the  spout  of  a  tea  kettle.  The  vapor 
within  the  glass  will  be  entirely  invisible,  and  that  i)eculiar 
condition  called  doiid  will  not  bo  assumed  till  the  transparent 
steam  mingles  with  the  cooler  utmospiiere  and  is  partially 
condensed.  The  appearance  of  a  cloml  is  also  produced  if 
a  portion  of  transparent  air  is  suddenly  cooled,  either  by  ex- 
pansion or  mingling  with  a  portion  of  air  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature. Much  speculation  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
nature  or  condition  of  water  when  in  the  intermediate  state 
of  cloud,  and  though  the  subject  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  scientists  for  more  than  a  century  it  is  still  not  fully  settled. 

Saussure,  the  celebrated  Swiss  meteorologist,  states  that  in 
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ascending  the  sides  of  a  mountain  into  the  region  of  the 
clouds  !io  has  seen  globules  of  water  us  large  as  small  peas 
floating  iu  the  air,  which  from  their  levity  were  evidently 
hollow  spheres,  similar  to  small  soup  bubbles.  From  this 
observation  the  idea  became  prevalent  that  the  water  of  a 
cloud  was  in  a  vesicular  condition^  or  in  other  words  that 
cloud  consists  of  minute  hollow  spheres  of  liquid  water  filled 
with  air  which  is  rendered  more  buoyant  by  the  rarefaction 
due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  this  opinion  was  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  clouds  do  not  give  a  decomposition  of  the 
rays  of  light  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  phenomenu  of  the  rain- 
bow. In  what  manner  such  a  con<lition  of  water  can  be 
produced  and  how  it  can  be  retained,  has  not,  so  far  as  wo 
are  informed,  been  explained  by  any  principle  of  science. 
A  soap  bubble  soon  becomes  too  tliin  to  retain  its  globular 
form,  and  is  resolved  into  the  condition  of  soap  water.  Ordi- 
nary water  is  still  more  unstable  and  cannot  bo  retained  for 
an  instxuit  in  a  liollow  .sjthtTical  form.  We  sinill  therefore  be 
on  the  safe  side  if  we  adopt  an  hypothesis  apparently  more 
in  accordance  with  known  and  ei?tal)li.slieil  i^rinciplcs,  and  if 
this  does  not  furnish  a  logical  account  of  all  the  phenomena 
we  must  wait  until  further  research  or  liglit  from  collateral 
branches  of  science  dispels  the  obscurity  with  which  this 
point  may  bo  involved. 

The  suspension  of  the  clouds  can  be  explained  by  taking 
into  account  the  extreme  minuteness  of  tlie  particles  of  which 
they  are  composed.  In  the  case  of  mists  which  are  some- 
times formed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  afterwards  be- 
come clouds  in  being  elevated  into  the  atmosphere  by  a  wind 
blowing  between  them  and  the  earth,  the  particles  arc  of  such 
extreme  tenuity  a-s  to  be  invisible  to  the  nak&d  eye,  and  tln-'ir 
presence  is  rendered  evident  only  by  looking  tiirougli  a 
stratum  of  conHiderable  thickness. 

If  particles  of  lycopodiuiu  (thesporulesorseedsof  the  club- 
moss)  are  dusted  upon  a  flat  glassthey  exhibit  a  series  of  colors, 
when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  produced  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  wavesof  dilferentrays  of  light.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  the  particles  of  lycopodium  (as  can  be  proved 
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mathematically)  must  not  exceed  the  sevcn-thousnndth  of 
au  inch  iu  diameter.  Now  the  particles  of  a  cloud  are 
sometimes  known  to  present  the  appearance  of  similar  colors, 
and  therefore  arc  not  larger  than  those  of  the  lycopodiuin. 
This  extreme  minuteness  is  suthcient  to  account  for  tlie  sus- 
pension of  clouds  or  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  they 
descend.  M.  Maille  of  Paris  has  attempted  to  compare  tho 
volume  of  a  particle  of  this  size  with  that  of  a  drop  of  rain 
water  of  ahout  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diunietcr.  He  fin<ls  that 
it  would  require  upwards  of  200  millions  of  particles  of  cloud 
to  make  one  drop  of  rain  water  of  tlie  size  mentioned.  We 
are  prepared  to  admit  the  correctness  of  tlie  conclu^;ion  wlien 
we  reflect  on  the  rapid  increase  of  the  volume  of  a  sphere 
relative  to  the  increase  of  its  diameter.  For  osamplo,  if  a 
series  of  spheres  have  diameters  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
the  vohimes  or  weights  of  the  spheres,  provided  they  are  of 
liomogeneous  material,  will  be  represented  by  the  numbers 
1,  8,  27,  G4, 125,  21(5.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  deceptive  tiiau 
the  estimate  we  form  of  the  relative  volume  or  weight  of 
different  solids  by  simply  comparing  their  diameters.  It 
requires  but  a  very  small  increase  in  the  diameter  of  an  egg, 
for  example,  to  <loubIc  its  weight.  We  know  that  the  re- 
sistance of  tho  air  to  tlic  descent  of  a  falling  body  is  in 
proportion  to  the  surface  which  it  presents  to  the  resisting 
medium.  Now  every  time  a  drop  of  water  is  divided,  a  new 
surface  is  exhibited,  and  when  the  division  is  carried  as  far 
as  that  of  tho  particles  of  cloud,  the  resistance  must  be  so 
great  that  an  indefinite  length  of  time  must  be  required  to 
produce  a  descent  of  a  few  hundred  feet. 

The  process  of  the  formation  of  clouds  will  be  described  in 
a  subsequent  section ;  we  may  here  however  mention  that 
tlie  forms  and  aspects  in  which  they  are  presented  are  indic- 
ative of  the  circumstances  in  which  tlicy  are  forming  or  dis- 
sipating, and  hence  the  importance  of  giving  special  names 
to  these  forms  in  order  that  they  may  become  objects  of  defi- 
nite study.  The  first  attempt  at  a  descriptive  classification 
of  clouds  was  by  Mr.  Luke  Howard  in  1802.  An  account  of 
this  is  given  in  all  works  on  meteorology,  and  we  need  here 
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only  give  a  brief  exposition  of  his  nomenclature.  He  divides 
clouds  into  three  primar}'  modifications:  cumulus,  stratus, 
and  cirrus,  with  intermediate  forms  passing  into  one  another 
under  the  names  cumulo-stratus, cirro-stratus,  cirro-cumulus; 
and  lastly,  a  composite  form,  resulting  from  a  blending  or 
confusion  of  the  others,  under  the  name  cirro-cumulo-stratus 
or  nimbus. 

1.  Cirrus,  consisting  of  parallel  or  diverging  fibres,  ex- 
tended by  increase  of  material  in  any  or  in  all  directions. 

2.  Oumvlua,  convex  or  conical  masses,  increasing  upward 
from  a  horizontal  base. 

3.  Stratris,  a  widely  extended  continuous  horizontal  sheet. 

4.  Oirro-cumvltis,  generally  known  as  "  mackerel  sky,"  con- 
sisting of  small  rounded  masses,  disposed  with  more  or  less 
regularity  and  connection. 

5.  OirrostratuSfConsisting  of  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined 
masses,  undulating  or  separating  into  groups,  giving  the  idea 
of  a  shoal  of  fish  in  the  distance. 

6.  Cumvio-stratua  consists  of  a  blending  of  the  cirro-stratus 
with  the  cumulus. 

7.  Nimbus  is  the  cloud  from  which  a  continued  rain  falls. 
A  drawing  of  these  different  forms  of  clouds  will  be  found 

in  the  instructions  for  meteorological  observations  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Dew  and  hoar  frost. — When  a  mass  of  moist  air  is  brought 
in  contact  with  a  cold  body  its  vapor  is  condensed  into  water 
and  deposited  in  minute  globules  on  the  cooled  surface,  which 
constitute  dew.  If  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  below 
the  freezing  point  the  globules  of  water  will  be  frozen  into 
minute  crystals  of  ice,  which  constitute  hoar  frost.  For  a 
long  time  the  nature  of  these  phenomena  was  entirely  mis- 
conceived ;  the  effect  was  put  for  the  cause,  the  dew  being 
regarded  as  producing  the  chill  which  accompanies  its  for- 
mation instead  of  the  reverse.  Dr.  Wells  of  London,  born  in 
South  Carolina,  was  the  first  who  gave  the  subject  a  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  by  a  series  of  ingenious,  accurate  and 
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conclusive  experiments  furnished  a  definite  explanation  of 
all  the  phenomena.  They  are  simply  due  to  the  cold  pro- 
duced in  different  bodies  hy  radiation.  As  we  have  seon,  the 
earth  is  constantly  radiating  heat  into  celestial  space,  and  is 
constantly  receiving  it  from  the  Sun  during  the  continuance 
of  that  body  above  the  horizon.  As  long  as  tho  heat  from 
the  sun  exceeds  that  radiated  into  space  tho  temperature  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  tliat  of  tlio  air  in  contact  with  it 
continues  to  increase;  but  when  the  two  are  equal  the  tem- 
perature remains  stationary  for  a  short  time  and  then  begins 
to  decline  as  tho  heat  of  tlie  sun,  on  account  of  the  obliipiity 
of  the  rays,  becomes  less  tliau  the  radiation  into  space.  The 
maximum  of  heat  generally  takes  place  between  2  and  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  ilie  cooling  from  this  point 
goes  on  until  near  sunrise  of  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  descends  below  tho  horizon  the  cooling  of  the  surface 
of  the  eartli  takes  jdacc  more  rapidly  if  the  .sky  bo  clear;  the 
air  in  contact  wilti  grass  and  other  substances  which  are 
cooled  by  this  radiation  will  deposit  its  moisture  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  of  tho  deposition  of  water  on  a  surface  of 
a  metallic  vessel  conhxining  a  cold  liquid.  Although  tho 
atmosphere  may  contain  tlic  same  amount  of  vapor,  yet  tho 
quantity  of  dew  deposited  during  the  night  in  different 
places  and  on  different  substances  is  very  unequal.  It  is 
evident  that  it  must  depend  to  some  extent  upon  tho 
quantity  of  moi.sture,  since  if  tho  air  were  dry,  no  deposi- 
tion could  take  place;  and  indeed  it  has  been  remarked  that 
on  some  parts  of  tho  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi  dew  is 
never  observed.  It  must  also  depend  upon  the  clearness  of 
tlic  sky;  for  if  the  heavens  be  covered  with  a  cloud  tho 
radiant  heat  from  the  earth  Avill  not  pass  off  into  celestial 
space,  but  will  be  partly  absorbed  by  the  cloud  and  radiated 
back  to  the  earth.  This  is  not  a  mere  hvfiothesis  but  has 
been  proved  by  direct  experiment.  The  author  of  thi.'?  article 
while  at  Princeton  some  years  ago  placed  a  thermo-electric 
apparatus  in  tho  bottom  of  a  tube  provided  with  a  conical 
retloctor,  and  thus  formed,  if  Ifio  expression  may  bo  allowed, 
a  thermal  telescope,  witli  which  tho  heat  of  a  cloud  of  tho 
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only  give  a  brief  exposition  of  his  nomenclature.  lie  divides 
clouds  into  three  primar)'  modifications:  cumulus,  stratus, 
and  cirrus,  with  intermediate  forms  passing  into  one  another 
undor  the  names  curaulo-stratus, cirro-stratus,  cirro-cumulus; 
and  lastly,  a  composite  form,  resulting  from  a  blending  or 
confusion  of  the  others,  under  the  name  cirro-cumulo-stratus 
or  nimbus. 

L  Cirrus,  consisting  of  parallel  or  diverging  fibres,  ex- 
tended by  increase  of  material  in  any  or  in  all  directions. 

2.  CurnvJ.ii3,  convex  or  conical  masses,  increasing  upward 
from  a  horizontal  base. 

3.  Strains,  a  widely  extendetl  continuou.'^  horizontal  sheet, 

4.  Oirro-citmu/iMi, generally  known  as  "mackerel  sky," con- 
sisting of  small  romuled  masses,  disposed  with  more  or  less 
rogularity  an<l  connection. 

5.  Cirro-strat  ns,coniisting  of  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined 
masses,  undulating  or  separating  into  group.s,  giving  the  idea 
of  a  shoal  offish  in  tfio  di.stance. 

G.  ikimulo-stratiis  consists  of  a  blending  of  the  cirro-stratus 
with  tho  cumulus. 

7.  Nimbus  is  the  cloud  from  which  a  continued  rain  falls. 

A  drawing  of  these  different  forms  of  clouds  will  be  found 
in  the  instructions  formeteorological  observations  published 
by  tliu  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Dew  and  hoar  frost. — When  a  mass  of  moist  air  is  brought 
in  contact  with  u  cold  body  its  V!ii)or  is  condensed  into  water 
and  deposited  in  minute  globules  on  the  cooled  surface,  wliiclj 
constitute  dew.  If  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  below 
the  freezing  point  tho  globules  of  water  will  he  frozen  into 
minute  crystals  of  ice,  which  constitute  hoar  frost.  For  a 
long  time  the  nature  of  these  phenomena  was  entirely  mis- 
conceived ;  the  effect  was  put  for  the  cause,  tho  dew  being 
regarded  as  producing  the  chill  wliicli  accompanies  its  for- 
mation instead  of  the  reverse.  Dr.  Wells  of  London,  born  in 
South  Carolina,  was  the  fiist  who  gave  the  subject  a  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  by  a  series  of  ingenious, accurate  and 
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apparent  size  of  th^  moon  was  readily  perceptible.*  Whou 
this  instrument  was  directed  first  t<j  tlio  clear  sky  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  cloud,  and  tlien  imme<liatoly  after  to  the  cloud 
itself,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  attached  to  the  thermo- 
electric pile  in  the  tube  always  deviated  several  degrees.  At 
first  sight  it  mij^ht  appear  tVoin  this  experiment  tliat  the  lieat 
of  the  cloud  was  greater  than  that  of  the  transparent  air  in 
which  it  was  floating,  but  this  was  not  necessarily  the  ease; 
the  rays  of  heat  from  the  apparatus  when  it  was  directed  into 
the  clear  sky  passed  off  into  celestial  space,  while  when  the 
instrument  was  directed  to  the  cloud  they  were  absorl^ed  and 
radiaiod  back.  It  is  probable  however  tiiat  the  lower  surface 
of  the  cloud  is  really  a  little  warmer  than  the  air  in  which 
it  is  flouting,  from  the  radiation  of  heat  by  the  earth,  while 
the  upper  surface  is  probably  colder  on  account  of  the  un- 
compensated radiation  into  space.  But  bo  this  as  it  may,  the 
counter  radiation  of  the  clouds  prevents  the  sufficient  cool- 
ing down  of  the  bodies  at  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  for  the 
deposition  of  dew,  or  at  least  for  the  formation  of  a  copious 
quantity.  A  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  (and  it  is  i»rob- 
able  a  largo  amount  of  invisible  vapor)  will  retard  the 
radiation,  and  hence  a  still,  cloudless  night,  without  a  depo- 
sition of  dew,  is  considered  as  indicative  of  rain.  The 
amount  of  deposition  of  dew  will  also  depend  U[»on  the  still- 
ness of  the  atmosphere;  for  if  a  brisk  wind  be  blowing,  the 
different  strata  of  air  will  be  mingled  together,  and  that 
which  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  bo  so  quickly 
displaced  as  not  to  have  time  to  cool  down  sufficiently  to 
j)roduce  the  deposition. 

Again  tlie  deposition  will  be  more  copious  on  bodies  tho 
surfaces  of  which  are  most  cooled  by  the  radiation.  It  is 
well  known  that  different  substances  have  different  radiating 
powers.  The  following  table  from  Bccqucrel  exhibits  the 
proportional  tendency  of  different  substances  to  promote  the 
deposition  of  dew.  The  figures  do  not  represent  the  relative 
emisssivo  power,  but  tho  combined  effects  of  omission  and 
conduction  : 


^Sce  ante,  vol.  i,  p.  283.] 
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1.  Lampblack 100 

2.  Grasses 103 

3.  SiliciouB  sand.-^^-^— 103 

4.  Leaves  of  the  elm  and  poplar.... 101 

5.  Poplar  sawdunt 99 

C.  Varnish „ — _ 97 

7.  Glass ._ , 93 

8.  Vegetable  earth _. 92 

Polished  metals  arc  of  all  substances  the  worst  radiators; 
Ihcy  reflect  the  rays  of  heat  as  they  do  those  of  light,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  substance  of 
the  inotal  in  prcvontcd  by  intoriial  rofltxtion.  In  order  that 
tho  surface  of  a  l)0<ly  should  cool  dovvu  to  tlie  lowest  degree 
it  is  necessary  that  it  shouhl  be  a  good  radiator  and  u  bad 
coaductor,  particularly  if  it  bo  in  a  large  mass  and  uti-in- 
sulated.  Thus  t!ie  surface  of  a  mass  of  metal  coated  with 
lamp  black,  though  it  radiates  heat  freely,  will  not  bo  as 
much  cooled  under  a  clear  sky  as  a  surface  of  glass,  since 
the  heat  lost  at  the  surface  is  almost  immediately  supplied 
by  conduction  from  within.  If  however  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  metal  such  as  gold  leaf  be  suspended  by  fine  threads, 
'  the  dew  will  be  deposited,  because  the  heat  which  is  radiated 
is  not  supplied  by  conduction  from  any  otlier  source,  and 
hence  the  temperature  will  sink  to  a  low  degree. 

M.  Mclloni  has  within  a  few  years  past  repeated  the  experi- 
ment of  Wells,  and  established  the  correctness  of  iiis  conclu- 
sions; and  has  also  added  some  particulars  of  interest.  He 
found  that  the  apparent  temperature  of  the  grass,  whicfi  in 
some  cases  was  8°or  10°  lower  than  that  of  the  airat  the  Ijcight 
of  3  or  4  feet,  was  not  entirely  due  to  the  actual  cooling  of  the 
air  to  tliat  degree,  but  to  tho  radiation  and  cooling  of  tho 
thermometer  itself,  the  glass  bulb  of  which  is  a  powerful  radi- 
ator. To  obviate  this  source  of  error  in  estiuuiting  tho  tem- 
perature he  placed  the  bulbs  of  his  thormomoter  in  a  small 
conical  envelope  uf  poli.shcd  metal  of  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  sewing  thimble.  This  ]>revented  a  radiation  and 
by  contact  with  the  air  indicated  its  true  temperature.  lie 
found  with  thermometers  thus  guarded  that  the  solid  body 
was  in  no  case  cooled  down  more  than  2°  below  the  temper- 
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ature  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  that  the  amount  of  radia- 
tion was  nearly  the  samoatall  tempcraturos.  Tho  explana- 
tion therefore  of  the  great  cold  of  tho  air  between  the  blades 
of  grass  is  as  follows:  By  tho  radiation  of  the  heat  tho  grass 
is  at  first  cooled  two  degrees  lower  than  the  air  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  next  tho  thin  stratum  of  air  which 
immediately  surrounds  the  grass  is  cooled  by  contact  to  tho 
same  degree.  It  then  sinks  down  and  another  jiortion  of 
air  comes  in  contact  with  the  blade  of  grass,  and  is  in  its 
turn  cooled  to  the  same  extent,  and  so  on  until  all  the  air 
between  llie  blades  is  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  tho  air 
farther  up.  The  radiation  however  continues,  and  a  stratum 
of  air  from  the  mass  already  cooIe<l  is  cooled  two  degrees 
rooro,  which  sinks  down  as  before,  and  so  on  until  the  air 
between  the  blades  is  cooled  to  4°  below  its  normal  condi- 
tion; and  in  this  way  the  process  may  bo  continued  until 
tho  temperature  descends  to  8°  or  10°  below  that  of  the  strat- 
um of  air  a  few  feet  above.  In  this  way  we  can  readily  ex- 
plain tho  small  amount  of  dew  deposited  on  the  tops  of  trees, 
since  the  air  as  soon  as,  it  is  cooled  sinks  down  toward  tho 
ground,  and  its  place  is  continuously  supplied  by  new  por- 
tions of  the  atmosphere.  To  the  same  cause  we  may  at- 
tribute copious  deposition  of  dew  on  wool  and  other  fibrous 
materials  wliich,  though  they  do  not  radiate  lieatmore  freely 
into  space,  yet  cntanglo  and  rctaiu  the  air  between  their 
fibres,  and  thus  allow  the  cooling  process  wo  have  described 
to  go  on.  It  would  appear  that  spider-webs  radiate  heat 
freely  into  space,  since  they  are  generally  covered  with  a 
large  amount  of  dew;  their  insulated  position  prevents  them 
from  renewing  their  heat,  but  according  to  the  above  prin- 
ciple a  much  larger  amount  of  deposition  ought  to  bu  pro- 
duced by  the  same  material  were  it  loosely  gathered  up  into 
a  fibrous  mass.  Tlie  fact  of  the  screening  influence  of  tho 
clouds  teaches  us  that  a  thiti  cloth  or  oven  a  slight  gauze 
supported  horizontally  over  tender  plants  is  sufiicient  to 
iieutrnlize  the  radiation  and  to  prevent  injury  from  frost 
during  tho  clear  niglits  of  spring  or  autumn.  The  same 
effect  is  produced  by  artificial  clouds  of  smoke. 
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Since  radiation  from  tlie  surface  of  the  efirlh  is  most  in- 
tense on  clear  nights,  when  the  moon  is  visible,  many  of  tho 
effects  which  are  due  to  this  cause  have  been  referred  to 
lunar  influence;  for  example,  a  piece  of  fresh  meat  exposed 
to  the  moonlight  is  said  to  become  tainted  in  a  few  hours; 
this  may  arise  from  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  surface 
of  tho  meat  due  to  tlie  cooling  from  radiation.  The  moon 
itself  however  acts  us  a  cloud  and  radiates  back  to  the  earth 
a  portion  of  the  heat  which  it  received  from  the  earth  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  that  which  it  received  from  tlie  sun; 
and  hence  Sir  John  Hcr.schol  has  referred  to  this  cause,  with 
apparent  probability,  the  origin  of  an  sissertion  of  the  sailors 
that  "tho  moon  eats  up  the  clouds."  Ho  supposes  tlrat  they 
may  be  dissipated  by  the  radiant  heat  from  that  body,  which 
being  of  low  intensity  and  but  feebly  penetrating  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere  may  servo  to  dissipate  the  clouds. 
Though  a  wrong  explanation  is  generally  given  by  the  {>op- 
ular  observer  of  natural  phenomena,  and  though  clTects  and 
causes  are  frequently  made  to  change  jilaces  in  his  explana- 
tions, yet  it  is  true,  as  Biot  has  properly  said,  that  the  scien- 
tist who  devotes  himself  assiduously  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  errors  will  find  in  them  a  sufficient  amount 
of  truth  to  fully  repay  him  for  his  labor. 

Formatio7i  of  fofjs. — The  dilTerence  between  a  fog  and  a 
cloud  relates  principally  to  the  conditions  under  which  tht^y 
are  severally  formed.  A  fog  has  been  aptly  called  a  cloud 
resting  on  tho  earth  and  a  cloud  a  fog  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  fog  is  usually 
produced  are  the  following;  Either  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  water  is  warmer  than  the  air  or  it  is  cooler.  If  tho  tem- 
perature cf  a  river  or  of  a  damp  portion  of  ground  is  higlier 
tlian  that  of  the  atmosphere  which  rests  upon  it  the  warmer 
surface  will  give  off  vapor  of  an  elastic  force  due  to  its  tera- 
jieraturo.  Should  the  superincumbent  air  be  extremely  dry 
the  vapor  will  diffuse  itself  np  through  it  in  an  invisible 
form  without  condensation,  and  no  fog  will  be  formed  until 
by  the  continuation  of  the  process  the  air  becomes  completely 
saturated;  and  then  if  an  excess  of  heat  remain  in  theevapo- 
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rating  surface  tho  fog  will  be  producwl,  and  will  increase  in 
density  and  height  so  long  aa  a  difTcrence  of  temjx^raturo 
continues.  If  however  a  wind  ho  blowing  at  the  time,  so 
that  successive  [wrtions  of  unsaturated  air  are  brought  over 
tho  place,  no  fog  will  be  produced.  A  still  attnosphero  there- 
fore is  a  necesaary  condition  to  tho  accumulation  of  fog. 

The  foregoing  is  the  usual  method  in  wliich  fog  is  pro- 
duced, for  it  is  well  known  that  in  cold  wcjither  the  surfaces 
of  lakes  and  rivers  are  much  wanner  than  the  stratum  of  air 
which  rests  upon  thom. 

Jt  is  however  frequently  observed  that  fogs  are  formed 
during  still  nights  in  low  places  when  the  surface  of  tho 
ground  is  colder  than  the  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  which 
rests  upon  it,  and  indeed  we  have  shown  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  a  still  and  clear  night  is 
always  lower  than  that  of  tlie  air  which  is  immediately  in 
contiict  with  it;  and  it  is  not  easy,  without  further  explana- 
tion, to  see  the  reason  why  fogs  should  not  always  be  pro- 
duced in  this  case  as  well  as  dew.  When  the  atmosjdierc  is 
still  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  by  the  coldness  of  tho 
surface  is  so  gradual  tliat  the  air  is  not  disturbed,  and  tho 
stratum  immediately  above  thegrasslias  relatively  less  mois- 
ture in  it  than  that  a  few  yards  higher;  hence  no  fog  ought  to 
Ijo  produced  in  this  ease,  since  all  Ihe  precipitation  produced 
is  tliat  which  has  settled  directly  upon  the  grass  in  the  form 
of  dew.  In  this  case  wo  niuy  define  the  dew  to  be  a  fog 
entirely  condensed  into  drops  of  water.  The  question  still 
ari.ses  how  under  these  circumstances  oan  a  fog  really  be  pro- 
duced. The  answer  is  that  another  condition  is  required, 
namely  that  the  surface  cooled  by  radiation  should  slope 
to  a  lower  level,  as  in  the  side  of  a  hill  or  the  concave  surface 
of  tlie  sides  of  a  hollow.  In  this  case  tlie  supcrincnmlH'nt 
stratum  of  air  of  which  the  temperature  has  been  lowered 
by  contact  with  the  cold  earth,  flows  down  the  declivity  by 
its  greater  weight  into  the  valley  below,  and  there  mingling 
with  the  damp  air  which  generally  exists  in  such  places, 
])recipitatcs  a  part  of  its  transparent  vapor  into  visible  fog. 
In  this  manner  large  hollows  arc  sometimes  seen  in  tho  morn- 
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ing  filled  with  n  mass  of  fog,  t-xhibiting  n  dtfiiiito  and  level 
surface  presenting  tlio  appearance  of  a  lake  the  sliorcs  of 
M'hich  arc  the  surrounding  eminences;  and  if  a  depression 
of  sufBcient  depth  occurs  in  any  part  of  tlie  circumference  of 
the  basin,  through  this  the  fog  is  seen  to  flow  liko  a  river 
from  the  outlet  of  a  lake. 

The  explanation  wc  have  here  given  of  the  formation  of 
fog  in  low  phices  is  also  applicable  to  the  ]>henomenoii  fre- 
quently observed  of  early  frost  in  the  same  localities.  As 
rapidly  as  the  air  is  cooled  on  the  sides  of  sloping  ground  it 
sinks  into  the  valley  below  and  its  place  is  su[)plicd  V)y  the 
warmer  air  above,  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  cooling 
influence.  In  the  vic'iiity  of  Washington  the  hollows  are 
sometimes  found  several  degrees  colder  than  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  surrounding  surface.  Fogs  are  produced 
on  the  ocean  when  a  gentle  wind  charged  with  moisture 
mingles  with  another  of  a  lower  temperature.  The  wind 
from  the  Gulf  Stream  mi.xing  witli  the  cold  air  which  rests 
upon  the  water  from  the  arctic  regions,  (which  as  before 
stated  Hows  along  clo.se  to  the  pastern  shorc.s  of  our  con- 
tinent,) gives  rise  to  the  prevalence  of  fog  over  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

There  is  another  atmospherical  phenomenon  which  thongli 
it  does  not  aflcct  the  hygrometer  and  is  only  imlircctiy  con- 
nected with  moisture,  is  generally  classed  with  fogs.  I  allude 
(n  what  is  called  dry  fog — a  smok}'  haziness  of  the  atmos- 
pliere,  wliich  frequently  extends  over  a  large  ]}ortion  of  the 
earth.  The  nature  of  the.'>e  fogs  is  noAv  pretty  well  under- 
stood, and  more  rcfineil  observations,  particularly  with  the 
microscope,  have  .served  to  dissipate  tlie  mystery  in  which 
they  were  formerly  enshrouded.  When  a  portion  of  the  air 
in  which  the  fog  exists  is  filtered  through  water  and  the  sub- 
stance which  is  retaincil  is  examined  by  the  microscope  it 
is  found  to  consist  of  minute  fragments,  in  some  cases  of 
burnt  plants,  and  in  others  of  the  ashes  of  volcanoes.  It  is 
surprising  to  what  a  disliinee  tlie  pollen  <>f  jdants  and  minute 
fragments  of  charred  leaves  may  lie  carried.  Samples  of  sub- 
stances which  have  been  collected  fruui  rain  water  and  ex- 
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atnincd  microscopically  by  Professor  G. CSchrefFcr  of  Wash- 
ington, at  the  request  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Imvo 
been  found  to  consist  of  portions  of  plants  which  must  have 
come  from  a  great  distance,  since  the  species  to  which  they 
belong  are  not  found  in  abundance  in  the  localities  at  whicli 
the  specimens  were  obtained.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  smoke  or  fog-cloud  produced  by  the  burning 
of  one  of  our  western  prairies  is  carried  entirely  across  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  continent  to  the  ocean.  On  this  sub- 
ject Dr.  Smallwood  communicated  a  series  of  interesting 
observations  to  the  American  Association  at  their  meeting 
in  Albany  in  1855.  Particles  of  matter  of  the  kind  we  have 
described  are  good  absorbers  and  radiators  of  heat,  and  henco 
in  the  daytime  they  must  become  warmer  than  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  and  tend  to  be  buoyed  up  by  the  expansion 
of  tJie  air  which  exists  in  the  interstices  between  them,  while 
at  uiglit  they  become  cooler  by  radiation  than  the  surround- 
ing air  and  tend  to  condense  upon  themselves  the  neigh- 
boring moisture,  and  consequently  to  sink  to  a  lower  level. 
It  is  on  tills  account  thnt  the  .smoky  clouds  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  entcrpri-siug  mannfiicturjng  estsdjlishments  of 
Pittsburg  and  otlier  western  cities,  sometimes  descend  in  still 
weather  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  envelop  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  .sable  curtain  more  indicative  of  material  prosper- 
ity than  of  domestic  comfort.  From  (he  density  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  these  smoky  clouds  they  must  produce  n 
sensible  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  they  occur.  During  a  still  night,  when  a  cloud  of 
this  kind  is  over  head,  no  dew  is  produced;  tiie  heat  which 
is  radiated  froni  the  earth  is  reflected,  or  absorbed  and  radi- 
ated back  again,  by  the  particles  of  soot,  and  thus  the  cooling 
of  the  earth  neccssjiry  to  produce  the  deposition  of  water  in 
tlic  form  of  dew  and  hoar  frost  is  jtrevcnted. 

So  well  aware  of  this  fact  are  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts 
of  Switzerland  that,  according  to  a  paper  by  Bousstngault,  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Anitaks  dc  Chime,  they  kindle  large 
fires  in  the  vicinity  of  their  vin«  fields  and  cover  them  with 
brush  to  produce  a  smoke-cloud  by  ujjich  to  defend  the 
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tender  plants  from  the  effects  of  an  untimely  frost.  Thougli 
the  first  announcement  of  the  proposition  by  some  of  our 
earlier  meteorologists  that  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere known  as  "  Indian  summer  "  might  be  produced  by 
the  burning  of  the  prairies,  was  not  thought  deserving  of  any 
comment,  yet  the  advance  of  science  in  revealing  the  facts 
just  stated  renders  this  liypoUiesis  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  attention.  A  large  amount  of  smoke  existing  in  the  atmos- 
phere must  have  a  very  sensible  effect  in  ameliorating  the 
temperature  of  the  season  by  preventing  tlie  cooling  due  to 
radiation ;  and  although  this  may  not  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  weather  above  mentioned,  it  may  bo  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  accounting  for  the  smoky  appear- 
ance of  the  air  and  the  effect  produced  upon  the  eyes. 

In  concluding  this  section  we  would  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  microscopists  of  this  country, — as  a  readily  accessi- 
ble and  interesting  field  of  research, — the  subject  of  atmos- 
pheric dust.  The  atmosphere  constantly  holds  in  suspension 
a  mass  of  particles  derived  from  the  mineral  crust  of  the 
globe  and  from  animals  and  vegetables,  which  by  being 
deposited  in  undisturbed  positions,  serves  as  a  record  to  bo 
read  by  the  microscope  of  changes  alike  interesting  to  the 
antiquarian  and  the  naturolist.  On  this  subject  M.  Pouchet 
has  lately  presented  a  paper  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Science,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  particles  of  mineral, 
animal,  and  vegetable  origin  vvhirli  he  has  found  deposited 
from  the  atmosphere.  Under  the  latter  ho  mentions  specially 
particles  of  wheat  flour  whicli  liavc  boon  found  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  dust  iu  tombs  and  vaults  of  churches  undisturbed 
for  centuries.  The  dust  Hoating  in  the  atmosphere  may 
readily  be  collected  by  liltcring  the  air  through  a  tube  swelled 
in  the  middle,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  syphon,  partly  filled 
with  water  and  attached  at  the  lower  end  to  the  vent-hole 
of  a  cask  from  which  water  is  drawn,  or  simply  by  sucking 
through  the  air  by  means  of  the  mouth. 

Eain. — The  discussion  of  the  rationale  of  the  production  of 
rain  will  be  given  in  a  subserjtient  part  of  this  article.  We 
shall  in  this  place  however  state  some  facts  in  regard  to  it 
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which  nro  nnlurally  conncrtcxJ  with  tlic  general  subject  of 
the  existence  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphorc. 

The  humidity  so  constantly  supplied  to  the  air  by  evapora- 
tion is  returned  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  principally  in  tho 
form  of  rain  resulting  from  the  union  of  tho  very  minute 
particles  of  water  which  constitute  the  mass  of  clouds.  With- 
out stopping  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  union  in  this  place 
wo  may  remark  that  we  think  it  probably  due  to  the  further 
condensation  of  the  vapor  which  first  assumed  tlie  condition 
of  a  cloud.  Rain,  it  is  true,  has  been  observed  to  fall  from 
apparently  a  cloudless  sky,  but  the  occurrence  is  one  of  ex- 
treme rarity,  and  it  seems  possible  that  it  is  brought  from  u 
distance  by  wind  at  a  high  level. 

A  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  a  country  is  important,  not  only  with  refer- 
ence to  agriculture,  but  also  with  reference  to  internal 
navigation,  as  well  as  to  the  application  of  hydraulic  power, 
the  occurrence  of  devastating  Hoods,  the  water  supply  of 
cities,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  district. 

Almost  every  portion  of  tho  earth  on  which  rain  falls  is 
l»rovideil  with  natunil  drain.s  that  carry  off  the  surplus 
water  (abuve  that  wltich  ovapurulcs)  to  the  ocean  wlience  it 
came;  and  taking  the  earth  as  a  whole  tho  same  amount  of 
water  must  lie  returned  Lu  the  ocean  as  was  taken  from  it  by 
evaponitroij. 

Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  divided  into 
basins,  eai-h  provided  with  a  separate  system  of  drainage. 
TIjc  boundaries  of  those  basins  can  readily  bo  traced  ihj  the 
map  by  drawing  a  line  around  betweot»  the  heads  of  tlio 
streams,  the  waters  of  which  find  t!iu  Im-el  of  the  ocean 
througli  the  cliannelsof  ditferont  rivers.  Tims  we  have  the 
great  primary  basins  of  tho  Amazon,  the  Mississippi,  and  tho 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  secondary  basins  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Tennessee,  giving  the  latter  name  to  those 
which  pour  their  waters  not  into  the  ocean  but  into  another 
river. 

A  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls  on  each  of 
the  subordinate  basins  supplying  a  river  like  tlju  Mississippi 
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with  tlio  water  which  passes  through  it  into  the  ocean,  if 
transmitted  by  means  of  the  telegraph,  would  bo  of  the 
greatest  value,  in  connection  witii  previous  exjierience  as  to 
the  elevation  of  the  water  of  the  river  corres|x>nding  to  a 
given  indication  of  ilic  rain-gaug*;,  in  furnishing  the  means 
by  whicli  the  effects  of  floods  may  be  guarded  against  and 
the  labors  of  the  husbandman  along  the  banks  preserved, 
in  many  cases,  from  destruction.  A  single  gauge  in  each 
subordinate  basin  would  be  sufficient  to  furni.sh  valuable 
pnictical  information  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  (especially  if  applied  to  the  basins  on  tho 
eastern  side,)  would  suffice  to  give  premonitory  indications  of 
a  sudden  rise  at  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  since  thy  water 
which  is  furnished  from  the  western  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  is  more  constant  in  its  amount,  or  in  other  words 
not  so  subject  to  fitful  variations. 

The  simplest  method  of  measuring  the  rain,  which  any 
one  may  practice  for  himself,  is  to  catch  the  water  in  a  cylin- 
drical vessel,  like  an  ordinary  tin  pail,  and  to  measure  the 
depth  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch  after  each  shower.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  thu  vessel  should  bo  so 
placed  that  it  may  not  be  screened  by  trees,  buildings,  aiici 
other  obstacles  from  the  wind  wlii<;li  bears  along  tlie  fulling 
drops.  The  object  of  the  investigation  is  to  ascertain  tho 
number  of  indies  of  water  which  fall  from  the  clouds  on  a 
given  .space  m  a  given  time — for  exuini<lo,  a  year  or  a  .^wisoii. 
It  is  well  known  that  while  the  wind  is  blowing  strongly 
the  drops  descend  in  an  obli<[ue  direction,  and  gauges  have 
been  propo.sed  which,  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  would  so 
incline  their  mouths  as  always  to  present  tliem  at  right 
angles  to  ihe  <]irection  of  the  drojts  ;  but  gauges  of  (his  kind 
would  3»ot  give  the  indication  rcfpiircd,  which  is  that  of  Ihe 
absolute  quantity  of  rain  wiiich  falls  on  a  given  horizontal 
extent  of  the  surface  of  the  eartli. 

A  remarkable  fact  has  been  observed  as  to  the  amount  of 
rain  collected  at  ditfercnt  heights.  It  is  a  well  kmiwn  phe- 
nomenon, of  which  we  shall  give  the  explanation  hereafter, 
that  on  the  windward  side  of  a  mountain  a  greater  amount 
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of  rain  fulls  annually  than  at  u  loss  height  on  an  oxtcndud 
plain.  Tlio  cfToct  however,  to  which  we  now  refer,  is  just 
the  reverse,  since  it  is  found  that  less  rain  falls  on  the  top 
of  a  tower,  and  even  of  an  ordinary  building,  than  at  the 
bottom.  This  phenomenon  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the 
fact  that  a  drop  in  its  descent  through  a  foggy  atmosphere, 
in  which  the  rain  is  falling,  catches  in  its  path  all  the  min- 
ute particles  of  water  between  the  upper  and  lower  stations. 
It  cannot  be  due,  except  in  a  slight  degree,  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  transparent  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  which  oc- 
cupies the  line  of  its  descent,  since  the  condensation  of  this 
would  rapidly  heat  the  drop  of  water,  although  its  tempera- 
ture were  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  air,  on  account  of 
falling  from  a  colder  region.  The  principal  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference is  to  be  found  in  the  efTect  of  the  wind  iu  passing  over 
and  around  the  edifice  on  which  the  gauge  is  placed.  The 
effect  of  this  cause  was  first  investigated  by  Professor  Bache,  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  who  made  a  scries  of  obser- 
vations with  a  number  of  gauges  placed  on  different  sides  of 
the  roof  of  a  shot  tower  in  Philadelphia.  IIo  found  that  dif- 
ferent quautilios  of  rain  \v(?re  collected  by  gauges  thus  placed. 
To  (.'Xplaiu  the  effect  of  the  wind,  wo  may  refer  to  what 
takes  place  when  an  obstacle  like  thatof  a  large  stone  is  found 
with  its  upper  end  just  below  the  surface  of  a  running  stream. 
The  water  of  the  current  will  pass  over  and  around  the  stone, 
and  will  rise  above  the  general  surface ;  there  will  exist  a  ten- 
dency to  a  partial  vacuum  on  the  sheltered  side;  the  liquid 
in  passing  over  aud  around  the  stone  will  be  accelerated ; 
the  particles  of  water  Avhicli  pass  around  the  stone,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  cylinder,  will  traverse  a  space  equal  to  the 
serai-circumference  of  the  circle,  while  those  moving  along  the 
general  current,  and  not  deflcclod,  will  pass  through  a  space 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  same  circle.  A  similar  effect 
would  be  produced  by  the  wind  striking  against  a  tower. 
The  portion  which  passes  around  the  top  will  be  accele- 
rated ;  that  which  strikes  against  the  top  will  be  deflected 
upward,  and  in  both  cases  a  diminution  in  t!ie  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  on  the  top  of  the  tower  will  be  the  result. 
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Suppose  the  wind  is  coming  from  the  wvti,  and  siriking  with 
force  against  the  side  of  the  tower  which  taees  thai  direction, 
it  will  be  deflected  upward,  and  thus  retard  the  fall  of  rain 
on  the  near  side  of  the  roof  of  the  tower,  and  precipitate  it 
over  the  leeward  side,  while  the  portion  of  wind  which  passes 
around  the  circumference  of  the  tower,  near  its  top,  will  be 
accelerated,  and  will  by  the  latter  action  impart  its  motion 
to  the  air  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  roof  of  tlie 
tower,  which  will  cause  the  drops  of  rain  to  be  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  leeward  side. 

The  effect  of  the  upward  deflection  of  the  wind  and  the 
acceleration  of  the  rain,  under  conditions  such  as  we  have 
just  described,  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  observations 
which  were  made  on  tlie  high  tower  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Three  gauges  were  placed  on  the  roof  of  this 
tower, — one  on  the  west,  one  in  the  centre,  and  a  third  on 
the  east  side.  Now  if  the  prevailing  wind  be  west,  we  should 
expect  (if  the  theory  which  we  have  presented  is  correct,)  that 
the  west  gauge  would  contain  the  smallest  quantity  of  water, 
the  middle  one  next,  and  the  one  on  the  easi  side  the  great- 
est; and  this  was  found  to  be  actually  the  case. 

The  action  of  the  wind  also  materially  aflects  the  amount 
of  water  which  falls  in  different  gauges  of  different  forms 
and  sizes  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  well  known  that 
different  gauges,  which  indicate  the  same  amount  of  rain  in 
calm  weather,  differ  materially  in  the  quantity  of  water 
which  they  collect  in  high  winds.  If  the  gauge  be  of  con- 
piderable  size,  and  project  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
air  will  be  deflected  upward  and  accelerated  around  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tower;  nor  is  this  result  obviated  by  sinking 
the  large  gauge  to  the  level  of  the  earth,  since  in  that  case 
the  current  curves  down  into  the  gauge  and  tends  to  carry 
out  a  portion  of  the  falling  drops  on  the  opposite  side.  From 
a  series  of  experiments  made  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  continued  for  several  years,  it  is  found  that  a  small 
cylindrical  gauge,  of  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  C  inches 
in  length,  connected  with  a  tube  of  half  the  diameter,  to  re- 
tain and  measure  the  water,  gives  the  most  accurate  results. 
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Iii  still  weather  it  imliciitei  tho  saino  atnount  of  water  as  the 
larger  gauges,  but  when  the  wind  is  high  it  receives  inoro 
rain,  for  on  account  of  its  small  size  the  force  of  the  eddy 
which  is  produced  i.i  ranch  Iciss  in  proportion  to  tho  momen- 
tum of  the  drops  of  water.  This  gauge,  which  has  been 
copied  from  one  introduced  by  Mr.  James  Stratton,  of  Aber- 
deen, may  be  still  further  improved  by  cutting  a  hole  of  the 
size  of  the  cylinder  into  a  circularplateof  tin  of  l  or  5  inches 
in  diameter,  and  soldering  this  to  the  cylinder  like  tho  rim 
of  an  inverted  hat,  throe  or  four  inches  below  tho  orifico  of 
the  gauge. 

The  effect  of  the  wind  in  disturbing  the  level  of  light  snow 
in  the  vicinity  of  buildings  illustrates  the  general  princi- 
ples which  we  have  endeavored  to  explain.  When  a  rapid 
current  of  air  is  obstructed  by  a  buihling  the  acceleration 
of  its  velocity  on  the  side  of  the  eddy  is  marked  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  snow  to  a  considerable  distance.  Indeed  all 
tlie  phenomena  wo  have  mentioned  in  regard  to  rain  are 
illustrated  by  the  extraneous  motion  given  to  the  particles 
of  descending  snow. 

Conslitution  and  phenomena  of  the  compound  atmospficrc. — 
From  the  principles  we  have  endeavored  to  explain,  we  may 
now  readily  infer  what  would  be  the  general  effects  if  the 
earth  were  surrounded  with  an  ocean  of  water  and  devoid 
of  an  atmosphere.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  all 
the  water  of  the  ocean  would  immediately  pass  into  vapor; 
but,  on  a  little  reflection,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  would  not 
be  tho  case.  A  definite  amount  of  vapor  would  be  formed, 
which  by  its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  tho  water  would  pro- 
vent  any  further  evaporation,  provided  the  wliole  globe  and 
the  space  around  it  were  of  uniform  and  constant  tempera- 
ture. 

A  portion  of  vapor  would  rise  from  tlie  water  and  would 
expand  as  it  rose  until  the  upper  atoms  were  so  far  separated 
that  their  repulsion  would  become  insensible  and  they  would 
bo  retained  as  an  appendage  to  the  earth  merely  by  their 
weight.  The  upper  layer  of  vapor  would  press  on  tlie  next 
lower,  und  this  on  tlie  next,  and  so  on  with  accumulating 
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weight  as  we  descend  ;  the  aqueous  atniosi)liL'r(?  surrounding 
the  whole  ettrth  would  thus  he  found  increasing  in  density 
as  we  approacli  toward  the  liquid  surface.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earl!)  and  of  the  space  around  it  were  60°  F.  it  will 
be  seen  by  table  A,  (p.  217,}  that  the  pressure  of  this  aqueous 
atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  equal  to  half 
an  inch  of  mercury;  if  the  temperature  were  100°  it  would 
be  equal  to  2  inclics.  This  pressure  however  would  be 
suflicieut  to  prevent  any  further  evaporation,  unless,  as 
we  have  said,  an  increase  of  teni[)erat.uro  took  jilace. 

In  order  thatsuch  tui  atmosphere  should  be  in  e(piilihrititn 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  absolute  amnunt  of  heat  in 
equal  weights  and  at  diHerent  heights  should  be  the  same;  or 
in  other  words  it  should  follow  the  same  law  as  that  of  a 
gaseous  atmosphere.  Tliere  would  however  be  this  great 
differeuco  between  the  two  atmospheres,  the  one  would  be 
readily  condensed  by  a  diminution  of  toin[)erature  beyond 
a  cerUiin  point  into  water,  while  the  other  would  remain  a 
permanently  elastic  fluid  at  all  temperatures.  If  therefore 
the  space  beyond  the  atmosiihcro  were  colder  than  that 
which  would  be  due  to  the  diininuiion  whieli  would  natur- 
ally take  place  in  an  aqueous  atmosphere,  a  continual  rain 
would  bo  the  result,  the  moisture  would  be  constantly  evapo- 
rated from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  constantly  condensed 
by  the  cold  above.  Now  were  it  not  for  the  gaseous  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  the  earth  and  offers  a  resistance  to 
the  ascent  of  the  aqueous  particles,  we  think  such  a  condition 
would  actually  exist.  Wo  are  inclined  to  this  belief  from 
the  facts  which  have  been  stated  indicating  an  exceedingly 
Ion  temperature  to  the  space  beyond  our  atmosphere. 

Be  this  as  it  may  however,  an  atmosjihere  of  this  kind 
would  be  exceedingly  unstable,  and  if  any  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  were  colder  than  another  there  would  be  a 
constant  condensation  at  the  coldest  parts,  and  a  conshmt 
evaporation  at  the  warmest  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  If 
for  example  the  heat  of  the  equatorial  regions  were  80°,  and 
that  of  the  i>oIar  regions  at  zero,  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor 
at  the  former  place  would  be  1  inch,  while  at  tlie  latter  it 
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would  be  but  (J043  of  an  inch ;  hence  an  equilibrium  could 
not  exist,  and  there  would  be  a  continued  series  of  currents 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  a  perpetual  condensation  of 
vapor  into  water  at  the  latter,  and  a  constant  evaporation 
of  liquid  into  vapor  at  the  former,  for  the  supply  of  which 
a  series  of  ocean  currents  would  be  established.  A  tendency 
to  the  same  effect  must  exist  in  the  compound  atmosphere 
of  air  and  vapor  which  actually  surrounds  our  earth,  but 
the  resistance  to  the  permeation  of  the  vapor  is  so  great  that 
a  considerable  inequality  of  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  con- 
tinually exists  in  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

Though  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a  diffusion  of 
vapor  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  yet  the  greatest  disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium  of  our  atmosphere  results  from  the 
diminution  of  temperature  as  wo  ascend  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  the  principle  on  which  this  dis- 
turbance depends,  and  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  laborious,  persevering,  and  sagacious 
investigations  of  Mr.  James  P.  Espy. 

From  observation  it  is  well  known  that  the  air  diminishes 
in  temperature  as  we  ascend,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  for  each  100  yards  or  300  feet.  If  therefore  a 
portion  of  air  be  transferred  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
a  height  in  the  atraospb.cre,  it  will  be  cooled  to  the  temper- 
ature of  the  stratum  of  air  at  which  it  arrives ;  but  it  is 
proper  to  observe  at  the  beginning  of  the  explanation  that 
this  cooling  will  not  be  due  principally  to  the  coldness  of 
the  space  to  which  the  mass  of  air  has  been  elevated,  but 
chiefly  to  its  own  expansion.  If  the  air  for  example  ex- 
pands into  double  the  space  by  being  subjected  to  half  the 
pressure,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  heat  which  it  con- 
tains will  be  diffused  through  twice  the  amount  of  space; 
and  hence  though  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  remains  the 
same,  its  intensity  of  action,  or  its  temperature,  will  dimin- 
ish and  the  substance  will  become  much  colder.  Tiiis  is  a 
principle  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  which  will 
be  frequently  applied  hereafter  in  the  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena. 
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If  in  accordance  with  the  for^;oii]g  an  upvanl  motion 
takes  place  from  any  cause  whatever  in  a  mass  of  air  satu- 
rated with  vapor,  a  precipitation  must  instantly  follow.  For 
example,  if  we  suppose  the  moist  air  to  bo  raised  to  tho 
height  of  1,000  yards,  and  if  we  further  suppose  tho  tem- 
perature at  tho  surface  to  be  70**  the  temperature  at  tho 
height  of  1,000  yards  will  be  60*;  and  if  wo  inspect  table  B 
(page  225),  at  these  numbers,  we  shall  find  opposite  70** 
799  grains  of  vapor  for  each  cubic  foot;  and  opposite  60°, 
575  grains  of  vapor  for  each  cubic  foot.  In  this  case  there- 
fore nearly  224  grains  of  vapor  will  be  converted  into  water 
and  fell  as  rain.  "We  sec  from  this  simple  consideration 
that  the  mere  upward  motion  of  a  portion  of  saturated  air, 
from  whatever  cause  produced,  must  give  rise  to  a  precipita- 
tion of  vapor  in  the  form  of  water.  It  may  not  be  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  come  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  but 
may  remain  in  the  air  in  the  intermediate  state  of  a  fog  or 
a  cloud. 

If  the  air  be  not  saturated  entirely  with  vapor  no  precipi- 
tation will  ensue  until  it  rise  to  tlio  height  at  which  it  bo- 
comes  by  the  diminution  of  temperature  fully  saturated. 
Suppose  for  examjilo  tho  air  at  the  surface  is  70",  and  tho 
vapor  in  it  is  that  due  to  <>5°;  then  it  is  plain  that  it  must  bo 
reduced  in  temperature  5°  before  precipitation  comuicncos, 
and  this  reduction  will  take  place  at  the  height  of  500  yards, 
since,  as  we  have  just  stated,  the  reduction  of  tcmperaturo  is 
one  degree  for  each  100  yards  of  ascent.  And  by  this  siinplo 
methoil  Mr.  Espy  has  shown  that  we  may,  on  a  given  day, 
approximately  cstiinnlo  t!ie  height  of  the  base  of  a  cloud  by 
merely  knowing  the  dew  point  at  tho  surface  of  tho  earth; 
for  if  we  find  that  white  tlic  tenipcraturc  of  tho  air  is  70°, 
there  is  required  at  tlic  stimc  lime  to  produce  a  deposi- 
tion of  dew  on  the  exterior  surface  of  a  tumbler,  a  reduction 
of  temperature  of  0°  (for  cxaniidc)  of  the  water  within,  tho 
cloud  would  be  GOO  yards  above  tlio  suifacc  of  tho  eartli, 
because  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  vapor  should  rise  to  tliat 
height  in  order  that  llic  whole  mass  miiy  be  cooled  to  tlic  point 
of  deposition.     The  bottom  of  this  cloud  will  bo  horizontal, 
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bocauso  the  precipitation  begins  at  a  dcfiiiiio  tcmpcraluro 
duo  to  a  definite  hciglit ;  its  form  will  be  that  of  a  mushroom, 
bulging  out  and  gradually  increasing  in  altitude;  in  short, 
will  bo  precisely  that  form  of  cloud  which  is  <Icnominatcd 
cumulus,  and  whicii  may  be  seen  during  a  moist  warm  day 
forming  in  a  still  atmosphere, gradually  extending  upward 
until  the  precipitation  of  vapor  begins  to  be  so  copious  that 
the  particles  of  water  coalesce  and  form  drops  of  rain,  which 
falling  down  directly  through  the  base  of  the  cloud,  leave 
but  a  remnant  of  very  attenuated  vapor,  which  is  blown 
away  and  forms,  according  to  Mr.  Espy,  the  cirrus  or  hair 
cloud.s. 

We  can  also  readily  infer  from  the  same  principle  that  so 
long  as  a  current  of  air  moves  horizontally  over  a  plain  of 
uniform  temi»erature,  no  precipitation  will  take  place;  but 
if  in  its  course  it  meets  with  a  mountain, up  the  acclivity  of 
which  it  will  bo  obliged  to  ascend  and  thus  come  under 
a  less  pressure  and  lower  temperature,  a  precipitation  must 
ensue.  We  have  in  this  way  a  natural  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  a  mountain  in  causing  a  cloud  and  a  fall  of  rain, 
and  need  not  refer  tho  phenomena  to  the  unsciontiGc  expla- 
nation of  attraction  so  frequently  given;  we  say  unscientific, 
because  the  attraction  of  gravitation  at  a  distance  on  an  atom 
of  vapor,  is  almost  iniinitely  small,  and  could  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  in  drawing  the  clouds.  If  we  suppose,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  preceding  case,  that  the  air,  after  ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  and  forming  a  cloud  by  the  precip- 
itation of  its  moisture,  descends  on  the  other  side  to  the  same 
level,  it  will  arrive  at  the  earth  much  dryer  than  it  wont  up. 
If  the  height  of  the  mountain  is  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
temperature  enough  to  produce  a  rain,  but  merely  a  cloud, 
and  if  we  suppose  the  current  of  air  to  continue  its  course, 
and  to  descend  to  the  same  level  on  the  other  side,  it  will, 
as  it  descends,  become  condensed  as  it  comes  under  greater 
pressure;  the  temperature  will  increase  for  a  like  reason  to 
that  which  caijsc<l  its  diminution  in  the  ascent. 

We  have  in  this  way  an  explanation  of  the  paradoxical 
appearance  of  a  strong  wind  blowing  across  the  top  of  a 
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mountain,  while  a  light  doad,  which  crowns  its  summit  and 
peihajis  hangs  over  its  sides,  remains  apparently  immov- 
able. The  truth  is  that  this  cloud,  which  appears  station- 
ary, is  in  reality  a  succession  of  clouds  constantly  forming 
and  constantly  dissolving.  Everj'  portion  of  air  which  as- 
cends the  mountain,  tends  (by  its  expansion  and  cooling)  to 
form  a  new  portion  of  cloud,  and  in  its  descent  tends  (by 
its  condensation  and  increase  of  temperature)  to  dissolve  a 
similar  portion.  Thedood  is  oooseqoently  forming  on  ono 
side  and  dissolring  on  the  other,  and  in  ttiis  condition  may 
aptly  represent  the  dynamical  equilibrium  of  tho  liumnn 
body;  which,  by  every  exffinUion  o(  breath  is  wasting  away, 
and  by  every  pulse  of  the  heart  is  renewed. 

What  we  have  given  may  be  considered  as  the  more  ob- 
vious infermoes  from  the  6tst  and  simplest  proix>sition.s  of 
Mr.  E^py's  theory.  The  phenomena  as  they  occur  in  nature 
however  arc  more  complex,  and  another  elToct  is  produced 
by  the  upward  motion  of  the  air.  which  very  essentially 
modifies  the  results;  we  allude  to  the  great  amount  of  heat 
which  is  evolved  daring  the  oondenaatton  of  vajjor  into 
water.  We  have  stated  that  the  heat  evolved  from  the  com- 
bustion of  20  pounds  of  dry  pine  wood  is  absorbed  by  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  in  its 
ofHiveffsion  into  vapor,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  vapor  can- 
not be  re-converted  into  water  without  giving  out  to  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  an  amount  of  heal  equal  to  the  combustion 
of  20  pounds  of  dry  wood. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  an  essential  element  in  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Espy,  it  will  be  oeoeaBary  to  dwell  somewhat  longer  on  other 
points  before  considering  more  minutely  the  results  to  which 
it  leads. 

Statical  equilibrium  of  the  compound  atmosphere.-— Before 
proceeding  to  discuss  the  subject  further,  it  will  be  neces^ry 
to  consider  the  question,  whidi  appears  to  be  in  a  very  un- 
settled state,  as  to  the  effect  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  while 
in  the  act  of  diffusion.  On  the  one  iiand,  the  r««««Ance 
which  air  offers  to  the  di£Fasion  of  vapor  ha.-:  ]xh3  i 
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disregarded,  and  on  the  oilier,  wo  think  too  much  effect  has 
been  attributed  to  this  cause.  It  is  customary  in  reducing 
the  observations  made  at  European  observatories  to  deduct 
the  elastic  force  of  the  va|)or  in  the  atmosphere  at  a  given 
time  from  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  to  consider  the 
remainder  as  the  pressure  of  the  dry  air.  This  process  would 
give  a  correct  estimate  of  t{ie  pressure  of  the  dry  air,  pro- 
vided the  gaseous  envelope  of  the  earth  were  a  perfect  vacuum 
to  the  vapor,  and  the  latter  were  consequently  regularly  dif- 
fused through  the  space  in  accordance  with  its  diminution 
of  density  due  to  a  diminution  of  pressure  and  temperature 
as  we  ascend;  but  tliis  we  know  to  be  far  from  the  fact.  In 
the  balloon  ascent  of  Mr.  Welsh,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1852, 
the  tension  of  vapor  at  the  elevation  of  800  feet  was  observed 
to  be  greater  than  at  the  ground,  and  at  a  height  of  3,000 
feet  it  was  still  greater.  In  an  ascent  of  the  same  observer 
on  the  17th  of  the  previous  August,  the  tension  continued 
to  increase  until  an  elevation  of  8,400  foot  was  reached. 

To  render  this  point  more  clear,  wo  will  for  a  moment  con- 
sider the  relation  of  tension  and  pressure.  By  the  tension  of 
vapor,  (as  has  been  seen,)  we  understand  the  elastic  force  or 
repulsion  of  the  atoms  combined  with  the  action  of  heat  by 
which  they  tend  to  enlarge  tlie  space  in  which  they  are  on- 
closed,  and  to  force  down  the  mercurial  column  in  the  experi- 
ments by  which  table  A  (p.  217,)  was  coastructcd.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  G0°  F.  this  elastic  force  is  just  balanced  by  a 
column  of  half  an  inch  of  mercury.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
nature  of  tension  in  regard  to  the  atmosphere;  for  this  pur- 
pose let  us  suppose  a  piece  of  paper  pasted  over  the  mouth  of 
H  glass  tumbler  so  as  to  be  air  tight.  This  paper,  though  of  a 
very  fragile  texture,  is  not  broken  in  by  the  superiiicum- 
beut  pressure  of  a  column  of  air  extending  to  the  top  of  the 
atmosphere  and  pressing  with  a  forceequal  to  ne^arly  15  pounds 
on  every  scjuaro  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  paper,  because  it 
is  counteracted  on  the  lower  surface  by  an  upward  pressure 
duo  to  tiio  rc]>ulsivc  action  or  elastic  force,  that  is  to  the  ten- 
sion of  the  inclosed  air.  The  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
column  on  the  upper  side  of  the  paper  is  known  as  the  weight 
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or  pressure  of  the  titmosplicro,  while  the  upward  pressure  on 
the  lower  side,  duo  to  the  repulsion  of  the  atoms,  is  desig- 
nated indiscriminately  by  tho  terms  elaatieUif,  elastic  pressure, 
elastic  force,  and  simply  tho  tension  of  tlie  air. 

The  force  analogous  to  tho  latter  (in  the  case  of  vnpor)  is 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  tension,  though  it  is 
sometimes  called  elastic  pressure.  In  the  foregoing  experi- 
ment, if  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbeut  air  is  increased, 
the  exterior  surface  of  tho  paper  will  assume  a  concave  form, 
•the  atoms  of  the  inclosed  air  will  be  pressed  nearer  together, 
and  their  repulsive  energy  will  be  increased  by  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  atoms,  and  thus  a  new  equilibrium  will  take 
place.  If  conversely  the  column  of  air  above  the  tumbler  is 
diminished  in  weight,  the  surface  of  the  paper  will  assume 
a  convex  form,  because  the  atoms  within  the  tumbler  being 
pressed  with  less  force  will  separate  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
the  repulsion  will  be  reduced  by  their  separation,  until  a  new 
equilibrium  is  attained  between  the  pressure  without  and 
the  repulsion  within.  In  this  case,  variations  of  the  elastic 
force  or  tension  of  the  air  within  the  tumbler  become  an 
exact  measure  of  the  pressure  of  the  exterior  column,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  remains  tho  same;  and  it  is  upon 
this  principle  that  the  barometer  called  aneroid  is  con- 
structed. It  consists  practically  of  a  flat  flask  of  thin  metal, 
filled  with  air  and  hermetically  sealed  by  means  of  solder; 
the  motion  of  the  sides  of  this  flask,  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  paper  closing  the  mouth  of  the  tumbler,  is  com- 
municated by  means  of  lever  and  wheel  work  to  a  hand, 
which  indicates  the  variations  of  tho  tension  of  the  inclosed 
air  and  consequently  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

Now  if  the  aqueous  vapor  formed  a  separate  or  entirely 
independent  atmosphere  around  the  earth,  the  variations  in 
its  pressure  would  be  accurately  measured  by  the  variation 
of  its  tension  or  elastic  pressure  at  the  surface;  but  since  the 
vapor,  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  tho  air  with  which  it 
is  entangled,  is  not  uniformly  distributed,  its  lon^ion  at 
the  surface  cannot  give  a  true  measure  of  its  whole  pressure. 
It  is  true  that  as  a  whole  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  in- 
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cruasod  by  the  n«lditlon  of  every  grain  of  walor  which  rises 
in  the  form  of  vapor  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  ocean, 
but  when  the  evaporation  is  copious  in  a  limited  spaco,  as  for 
example,  over  the  surface  of  a  pond  of  water,  or  a  portion  of 
the  earth  subjct^t  (o  sunshine  while  the  regions  around  are  ob- 
scured by  clouds,  the  clastic  force  of  the  vapor  tends  to  dimin- 
ish the  specific  gravity  of  the  aerial  column  and  to  produce  a 
fall  rather  than  a  rise  of  the  barometer.  This  is  always  the 
case  while  the  vapor  is  in  the  act  of  diffusion;  for  tlie  resist- 
ance of  tlie  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  expanded  volume 
of  va{K)r  may  be  considered  as  an  elastic  envelo[>c  against 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  India-rubber  bag  to  which  we  have 
previously  alluded,  the  aqueous  atoms  press  by  their  rej»ul- 
sion  and  tend  to  expand  it,  and  therefore  to  increase  tlieir 
own  volume  as  well  as  that  of  the  inclosed  atmosphere. 

If  the  vapor  ascended  into  the  air  without  resistance,  (as 
in  a  vacuum,)  it  would  in  all  cases  increase  the  weight  of  the 
latter,  but  on  account  of  the  resistance  under  the  conditions 
we  have  just  mentioned,  the  ascending  vapor  by  its  elasticity 
would  lift  up  the  atmosphere,  tend  to  lesson  its  pressure,  and 
tlius  temiMirarily  to  expand  the  air  in  the  space  included 
within  the  surface  of  the  aqueous  volume.  It  is  therefore  a 
dillicult  point  to  ascertain  in  the  ex{ilanntion  of  these  phe- 
noinciiu,  when  we  nuist  consider  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere increased,  or  when  ditiiiui.hod — by  the  pressure  of 
vijpor. 

■^  It  is  evi<lont  from  the  oxperiments  whirli  huvf  been  mado 
on  evaporation  under  diminution  of  pressure  of  nir,  that  the 
resistance  to  diffusion  spoken  of  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  rarity  <^»f  the  atniosplien';  tin<l  hence  the  vapor  which 
exists  at  great  elevations  would  Ix^  in  u  state  of  entire  ditFii- 
sion,  and  its  presence  would  increase  the  spccitic  gravity  of 
a  portion  of  air  through  which  it  is  disseminated,  instead 
of  diminishing  it. 

We  think  erroneous  conclusions  have  frequently  been 
arrived  at  on  account  of  a  want  of  a  proper  consideration  of 
this  subject,  and  from  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  tho  ex- 
pansive innuonce  of  tlie  aqueous  vapor  in  a  confined  space 
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on  the  one  Iminl,  fiiul  the  increased  pressure  of  Ihe  whole 
atmosphere  by  tfie  addition  of  vapor  on  the  other. 

It  is  probable  however  that  in  portions  of  the  earth  in 
wliich  the  air  is  constantly  saturated. at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture and  at  winch  the  diffusion  is  permanently  uniform,  if 
the  clastic  force  of  the  vajjor  is  subtracted  from  the  whole 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  it  will  give  the  pressure  of 
flu  atmosjihero  of  dry  nir. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  vapor  is  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  atmosphere,  (which  will  not  be  far  from  the 
truth  if  considered  with  reference  to  the  principal  zones  of 
the  earth,)  we  can  calculate  the  whole  weight  of  water  con- 
tained. If  the  water  were  at  the  boiling  point  its  elastic 
tension  or  pressure  would  bo  equal  to  ilie  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  this  case  it  would  support  30  inches  of 
mercury,  or  its  equivalent,  407"4'inche3  of  water;  and  since 
transparent  vapor  observes  the  same  law  of  expansion  and 
contraction  by  variations  of  pressure  and  temperature  that 
dry  air  does,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  have  the  following  re- 
lation for  any  other  temperature,  namely,  iu5  30  inches  is  to 
the  qu;i,utity  of  in<TCury  expressing  the  ehisticity  of  the  air 
at  any  l<-nij»crature,  so  is  lOT'l  inches  of  water  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  provided  the  weight  of  vapor 
were  the  siiiueas  llial  of  (he  air.  It  has  however  been  jtroved 
by  the  e.xperiuients  we  have  described  liiiit  vujtor  is  only  five- 
eighths  uf  the  density  of  air,  and  therefore  the  quantity 
found  by  the  foregoing  relidimi  must  be  reduced  in  this 
ratio. 

If  we  assume  that  tlie  <k'W-point  is  on  an  average  6**  below 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  allowing  the  temperature  of 
the  (n>|>ical  regions  to  be  82°,  we  shall  liave  the  following 
proiK.rlion,— 30  :  0'897  : :  407-4  :  12181.  This  last  number 
must  however  bo  multiplied  by  §,  and  this  will  give  us7'(il3 
inches.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  if  tlie  atmospheric 
columns  at  the  equator  were  to  diseliarg*.;  their  whole  watery 
store  the  moisture  preeipitated  would  cover  the  earth  to  the 
small  depth  of  7'01o  inches;  and  from  u  similar  calculation 
we  find  that  if  the  column  of  air  noting  uj>ou  the  city  of 
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Wasliington  were  to  precipitate  at  once  all  ita  moisture, 
the  quantity  of  water  would  be  indicated  by  about  3  inches 
of  the  gauge.  To  supply  therefore  30  or  40  inches  of  rain 
in  the  course  of  a  year  it  is  necessary  that  the  vapor  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere  should  bo  very  frequently  renewed, 
and  that  consequently  localities  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  moist  winds  must  be  abnormally  dry. 

Effects  of  vapor  on  the  general  currents  of  the  atmosphere, — 
From  what  has  been  previously  stated  it  is  evident  tiiat  tho 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  globe  being  composed  of 
two  portions,  one  of  permanent  elastic  gases,  and  the  other 
of  a  readily  condciisablo  vapor  containing  a  largo  amount  of 
latent  heat,  it  must  frequently  be  in  a  state  of  tottering  qqui- 
librium,  liable  to  bo  overturned  by  the  slightest  extraneous 
forces,  and  in  assuming  a  more  permanent  condition  to 
give  rise  to  violent  commotions,  and  currents  of  destructive 
energy. 

It  has  previously  been  shown  that  tho  equilibrium  of  a  dry 
atmosphere  depends  upon  the  fact  that  each  pound  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  an  aerial  column  contains  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  heat.  If  thorofore  a  portion  of 
air  be  caused  to  ascend  (by  mechanical  or  other  means)  to*a 
greater  elevation,  it  will  expand,  and  its  heat  being  distrib- 
uted through  ft  larger  space,  its  temperature  will  full  to  that 
of  tho  new  region  to  whicli  it  has  been  elevated,  and  bo 
again  in  equilibrium.  If  on  the  other  hand  a  portion  of 
air  be  caused  to  descend,  it  will  be  condensed  into  a  smaller 
space  on  account  of  the  increased  pressure,  and  its  tem- 
perature will  be  raised  to  that  of  the  stratum  at  which 
jl  bus  arrived.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  moist  air;  for  if 
by  any  means  it  be  elevated  above  a  given  level,  the  coldness 
produced  by  its  expansion  will,  as  we  have  .said,  condense 
a  portion  of  the  vapor  into  water,  and  in  this  process  the 
vapor  will  give  out  its  latent  heat  to  the  surrounding  air, 
and  therefore  the  column  in  which  this  condensation  has 
taken  place  will  not  bo  as  cold  as  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere; consequently  an  upward  force  will  still  exist,  the  col- 
umn will  rise  to  a  greater  height,  and  a  new  portion  of  vapor 
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will  be  formed,  and  so  on  until  all  or  nearly  all  tlio  vapor 
will  be  converted  into  water.  In  this  way  the  steam  power, 
which  has  been  accumulated  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  ex- 
pended in  producing  commotions  of  the  atraosphero  con- 
nected with  all  the  fitful — and  many  of  the  regular — meteoro- 
logical phenomena  of  the  globe. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  part  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Espy 
that  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  would 
tend  to  contract  it  into  a  smaller  space,  consequently  to 
render  it  heavier,  and  thus  neutralize  the  ofToct  of  the  ex- 
pansion duo  to  the  evolution  of  the  latent  boat.  Tiie  effect 
however  from  this  cause  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  that 
due  to  the  expansion  of  heat;  and  this  will  be  plain  when  wo 
consider  that  the  particles  of  vapor  exist  in  the  interstices 
of  tlie  particles  of  air,  and  iu  a  close  vessel  tend  to  in- 
crease the  volume  only  in  proportion  to  their  rcpulsivo 
force,  which  compared  with  that  of  the  air,  is  small.  For 
example,  if  a  quaniity  of  dry  air  were  inclosed  in  an  India- 
rubber  bag,  at  a  temperature  of  G0°,  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
its  elastic  pressure  outward  on  the  sides  of  tho  bag  would  bo 
efjual  to  the  weight  of  30  inches  of  mercury,  while  t!io  elas- 
tic force  of  vapor  vs'ould  only  be  equal  to  half  an  inch  of 
mercury;  so  that  we  should  have  tho  enlargement  of  tho  bag 
expressed  by  the  last  term  of  tlio  following  proportion  :  If 
30  inches  of  mercury  give  one  foot  what  will  SO'.'i  give? 
In  this  case,  which  is  an  extreme  one,  we  gee  it  would  give 
but  a  little  more  tlian  1  percent.,  and  hiMice  the  diminution 
duo  to  extracting  the  vapor  from  a  quantity  of  air  is  very 
small,  and  far  less  than  the  cxpan.sion  due  to  the  evolution 
of  heat.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  calculation 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the  condensation  of  a  pound  of 
vapor  into  water:  It  is  known  from  direct  experiment 
that  tho  condensation  of  one  pound  of  vapor  will  raise  970 
poundsof  water  1°, or  if  it  were  possible  to  heat  water  thus  high 
it  would  raise  one  pound  of  water  970°;  but  the  capacity  of 
air  for  heat  is  only  one-fourth  that  of  water;  therefore  tho 
condensation  of  one  pound  of  steam  would  raise  one  pound 
of  air  3,880°,  or  10  pounds  of  air  388°.    The  above  calcula- 
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tioii  i^  from  Dauiell's  Cliornicul  Philosophy,  iiutl  is  given  us 
an  illustration  of  the  immense  motive  power  due  to  the  fall  of 
u  single  pound  of  water  in  the  form  of  rain.  During  a  single 
rftin,  in  1857.  water  fell  to  the  depth  of  G  inches  in  the  space 
of  36  hours,  and  considering  merely  the  amount  of  ascen- 
sional power  evolved  by  the  condensation  of  the  quantity  of 
the  liquid  which  foil  on  the  roof  of  the  Smithsonian  build- 
ing, it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  thousand  horse-power  ex- 
erted during  one  day. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  general 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  must  bo  very  much  modified  by 
the  action  of  the  vapor,  and  very  dilforcnt  from  those  de- 
scribed in  our  previous  essays  as  belonging  to  dry  air.  In- 
deed to  such  an  extent  are  some  of  the  general  phenomena 
influenced  by  this  cause,  that  the  motive  |)ower  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  referred  to  other  causes  than  the  action  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  most  other  exceptions 
to  a  principle  deduced  from  a  wide  generalization — like  that 
of  the  action  of  solar  heat  on  our  atmosphere,  the  facts 
when  rightly  understood  and  properly  interpreted,  serve  but 
more  firmly  to  establish  the  truth. 

Wo  shall  now  consider  more  minutely  the  effect  of  the 
formation  and  condensation  of  vapor  in  modifying  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  shown  in  the 
previous  articles,  that  if  the  earth  were  at  rest  in  space,  with- 
out revolution  on  its  axis,  heated  at  the  equator  and  grad- 
ually cooled  to  a  minimum  jwint  toward  the  poles,  there 
would  be  a  constant  circulation  of  air  from  the  poles,  north 
and  south,  toward  the  equator.  The  air  would  rise  in  a 
belt  encircling  the  wliole  earth,  and  flow  backward  towards 
the  poles  above.  In  this  simple  circulation,  at  every  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  for 
example,  there  would  be  a  perpetual  wind  from  the  north 
flowing  toward  the  equator,  and  above  the  same  place  at 
the  surface  of  the  aerial  ocean  there  would  be  a  return 
current  constantly  flowing  from  the  equator  towan^^M 
pole.  It  is  evident  however  since  the  meridians  o*^^^^^ 
and  meet  at  the  pole,  that  the  space  between  any  ^L      ^ 
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comes  loss  and  less  as  we  depart  from  the  equator;  hence  all 
the  air  which  ascends  at  the  equator  could  not  flow  entirely 
to  the  pole,  but  the  larger  portion  of  it  would  descend  to  the 
earth  to  return  again  to  the  equator,  along  the  surface  at 
some  intermediate  point,  which  would  be,  on  an  average, 
about  the  latitude  of  30°,  since  the  space  included  between 
this  and  the  equator  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the  remaining 
surface  in  each  hemispliere.  Again  as  we  have  seen,  the 
simplicity  of  this  system  of  winds  would  be  interfered  with 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  On  account  of  this 
rotiition,  as  a  general  rule,  when  a  current  moves  from  the 
equator,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  for  example,  it  would 
gradually  curve  to  the  east,  and  when  it  moves  southward 
in  the  same  hemisphere,  it  would  curve  to  the  west;  the 
rapidity  of  curving  in  either  case  would  increase  as  we  ap- 
proach the  pole.  On  account  of  this  curvature  and  deflec- 
tion east  and  west  of  the  upper  and  lower  currents,  together 
with  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  evolution  of  the  latent 
heat,  the  simple  system  we  first  described  will  tend  to  sepa- 
rate, as  we  shall  more  fully  see  hereafter,  into  three  distinct 
systems,  which  wc  have  represented  by  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

Fig.  5  is  a  diagram  intended  to  represent  an  ideal  section 
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through  a  meridian  of  the  northern  liemisphere,  showing 
the  several  systems  of  aerial  circulation,  coinmeucing  on  the 
left  at  E  (the  equator),  and  completing  the  series  on  the  right 
at  P, — the  north  pcle.  Fig.  G  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
globe,  designed  to  iHuslrute  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
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siirfucG  currents,  particularly  in  tho  northern  hemisphere. 
By  comparing  llie  two  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  systems 
A,  B,  and  C,  of  Fig.  5,  correspond  with  the  tliree  zones  of 
arrows  in  Fig.  6.  To  supply  the  air  which  ascends  in  the 
region  near  the  equator,  the  current  on  each  side,  on  account 
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of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  takes  an  oblique  direction,  (as 
we  Iiavosecn,)  flowing  in  the  nortlieni  liomisphere  from  the 
northeast,  and  in  the  southern  from  the  southeast.  It  con- 
tinues its  westerly  motion  ns  it  ascends  until  it  reaches  its 
culminating  point,  and  then  flows  backward  in  an  opposite 
direction  curving  as  it  goes,  toward  the  east. 

The  surface  currents  on  either  side  of  the  equatorial 
region,  (called  the  trade  winds,)  as  they  pass  over  the  ocean 
constantly  imbibe  moisture,  and  deposit  but  little  in  the  form 
of  rain,  since  there  is  no  olwtaclo  on  the  level  surface  of  the 
water  to  produce  an  upward  current  and  the  consequent 
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(lirainulion  of  temperature  essential  to  tlie  formation  of  rain. 
They  thcroforo  carry  their  raoisturo  to  the  belt  of  confluence, 
wliere  in  tlae  ascent  of  the  air  it  is  precipitated,  evolves  its 
latent  heat,  and  develops  its  ascensional  power.  To  render 
the  ascent  of  these  currents  more  plain  Fig.  7,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  transverse  section  across  the  equator  at  the  belt 
of  calms. 
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The  air  enters  below  on  either  side  D  C,  rises  upward  in 
the  middle  space,  and  spreads  out  north  and  south  above 
D'  (7.  As  the  air  ascends  it  comes  under  less  pressure,  ex- 
pands, becomes  colder,  and  on  this  account  condenses  a  por- 
tion of  its  vapor,  which  renders  the  air  warmer  and  lighter 
than  it  would  be  if  this  evolution  of  "latent  heat"  did  not 
take  place.  Hence  the  ascension  continues,  and  the  eleva- 
tion to  which  the  column  attains  is  therefore  much  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  the  air  were  void  of  moisture.  The 
condensation  of  the  vapor  takes  place  in  the  form  of  a  largo 
amount  of  rain  which  falls  b}'  its  superior  weight  througli 
the  ascending  air,  A,  B,  and  deluges  tiic  surface  immediately 
below,  in  some  ])laccs  to  such  an  extent  that  fresh  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  has  been  found  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  salt  water.  Indeed  more  rain  falls  on  the  surface 
within  this  belt  than  on  the  whole  earth  beside.  On  cither 
side  of  the  rain  belt  a  cloud  will  be  formed  by  the  spreading 
out  of  the  ascending  air  mixed  with  vapor,  as  .shown  in  the 
figure.    The  falling  rain  coming  from  a  high  elevation  and 
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having  consequently  a  low  tomperaturo,  will  cool  llio  surface 
of  the  etirtii  holow  thut  of  tho  spneiis  on  oithor  sido. 

The  pressure  of  tho  air  iu  tho  iisccnding  column  will  bo 
less  than  that  on  the  regions  north  nml  south,  since  u  portion 
of  its  weight  is  thrown  over  on  cither  side.  This  fumla- 
montal  principle,  which  has  been  strangely  inis-underslood, 

will  be  rendered  evident  . 

by  the  annexed  figure  8,  in 
which  A,  B  represents  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  an«l  a, 
b,  and  c.d,  (the several  par- 
allel lines  above,)  the  sur- 
faces of  the  strata  in  wIjIcIi  F"'  ^■ 
the  air  is  supposed,  for  illustration,  to  be  divided.  The  depth 
of  these  strata  will  be  througliout  the  whole  column  in- 
creased, and  the  surface  of  tho  upper  one  will  be  elevated 
above  the  general  surface  of  tho  atmosphere.  Being  un- 
supported, it  will  tend  to  tlow  over  on  the  strata  on  each 
side;  the  surface  of  the  next  stratum  below  will  also  press 
outward  with  more  force  than  it  is  pressed  inward,  and 
will  consequently  mingle  with  the  air  on  each  side,  while  the 
heavy  air  on  each  side  below  opposed  by  lighter  air  will 
press  under  the  lower  stratum  and  tend  to  elevate  it.  Be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  top  there  will  be  a  neutral  surface, 
marked  o,  which  is  in  equilibrium. 

In  tho  middle  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascending  column 
(Fig.  7),  tlie  air  will  bo  nearly  at  rest,  subject  however  to  fit- 
ful squalls  due  to  tho  falling  rain,  and  hence  this  belt  Is 
known  either  as  the  belt  of  rains,  or  of  equatorial  calms. 
The  width  acro-ss  the  ascending  belt  is  several  hundred 
milc-s,  and  though  particles  of  dust  or  infusoria  wliieli  enter 
on  the  south  side  may  occasionally  mingle  with  the  air 
which  enters  at  the  north  and  thus  be  carried  northward  by 
the  upward  current,  yet  the  habitual  crossing  of  tho  two,  as 
some  have  supposed,  and  the  constant  transfer  of  the  vapor 
of  the  northern  hemispliere  to  the  southern,  and  rke  vcrsn, 
is  in  accordance  with  no  established  principle  of  nature,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  admitt^l  even  as  a  phut.sible  hypothesia. 
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On  account  of  the  heat  cvolveJ,  the  air  in  the  ascending 
belt  rocoives  an  additional  momentum  whieli  carries  it  con- 
siderably beyond  the  point  of  statical  equilibrium,  and  con- 
sequently it  descends  with  a  greater  velocity,  whicli  is  furtlior 
accelerated  by  the  cooling  to  which  it  is  subjected  at  this 
high  altitude  by  radiating  its  heat  into  celestial  space.  In 
its  descent  it  brings  down  with  it  (at  about  the  average  lati- 
tude of  30°)  the  air  north  of  this  latitude,  giving  rise  to  a 
reverse  current,  and  thus  producing  two  separate  S3'stems, 
A  and  B.  (Fig.  5.)  Tine  air  at  the  foot  of  the  descending  belt 
at  the  latitude  of  30°  will  press  witli  greater  weight  than 
that  of  the  average  of  the  atmosphere,  lionce  in  thi.s  belt  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  the  barometer  will  stand  higher,  and 
while  the  belt  of  rains  is  called  the  middle  belt  of  low  bar- 
ometer, the  belt  of  30°  is  frcqucully  known  as  the  belt  of 
high  barometer.  At  the  foot  of  this  belt  the  air  will  be 
pressed  out  toward  the  north  and  south ;  southward  to  supply 
trade  winds  aud  the  air  which  ascends  at  the  belt  of  calms, 
aud  northward  to  form  the  current  from  the  southwest,  (as 
shown  in  Fig.  6,)  which  latter  is  the  prevailing  wind  of  the 
north  temperate  zone. 

We  have  thus^  seen  tliat  tliere  would  be  a  tendency  to 
separate  into  the  two  systems  A  and  B.  (Fig.  5.)  There 
would  also  be  a  tendency  in  the  remaining  air  to  separate  at 
the  point  f^,  giving  rise  to  thy  polar  system  C.  Wore  the  air 
within  the  circle  of  60"  north  latitude  entirely  isolated  from 
the  other  part  of  the  atmosphere,  a  circulation  would  take 
place  in  this  such  as  is  indicated  by  C,  the  diflereuceof  tom- 
poratuixi  between  the  surface  of  the  eaitli  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  this  circle  and  tho  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cold 
pole  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  such  a  circulation.  Tho 
column  of  air  in  tlie  polar  region,  on  account  of  its  low  tem- 
perature, would  be  denser  and  consequently  heavier  than 
the  surrounding  air;  it  would  therefore  sink  down  and 
spread  out  in  every  direction  from  the  centre  of  the  column  ; 
the  air  would  flow  in  above  to  supjvly  the  level,  while  the  cur- 
rent below  wouhl  become  heated  as  it  passed  southward  and 
rise  as  shown  at  the  point  ff.     In  its  ascent  it  would  tend  to 
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carry  up  with  it  tho  surface  air  of  the  system  B,  nnd  thus 
conspire  with  the  downward  motion  at/ to  produce  tho  cir- 
culation shown  in  system  B. 

Tho  upward  current  ut  fj,  (as  in  tho  case  of  tho  upward 
current  at  the  equator,)  will  tend  to  diminish  the  pressure  of 
the  air  and  produce  a  low  barometer  and  an  abnormal  fall 
of  rain,  which  perhaps  will  bo  more  effective  in  helping  on 
thf  circulation  of  the  system  B  than  the  mere  mechanical 
effect  of  the  uprising  of  the  current  of  U.  Tlie  current 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  system  C,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  0,  will  curve  to  the  westward  on  account  of  tho 
increasetl  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  will  therefore  be  almost 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  system  B.  If  wo  attentively  con- 
sider the  cllcct  of  the  rotation  of  tho  earth  on  the  system  B, 
wo  shall  find  that  as  tho  current  passes  along  tho  surface 
to  the  northeast  as  indicated  in  Fig.  G,  it  will  begin  to 
ascend  when  it  comes  near  the  parallel  of  G0°,  (retaining 
liowcver  its  easterly  direction,)  will  gently  curve  round  and 
pass  southward  as  an  upward  current,  and  flow  toward  the 
equator  as  an  upper  nortliwest  current,  shown  in  the  figure 
by  the  few  longer  arrows,  indicating  a  northwest  wind. 
The  system  A  is  the  constant  circulation  of  the  trade  and 
anti-trade  winds.  The  sy.stem  C  depends  upon  a  similar 
cause  as  we  have  seen,  and  is  for  a  similar  reason  permanent 
in  its  character.  Though  but  comparatively  few  observa- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  polar  regions,  the  character  of 
this  system  does  not  rest  upon  mere  inference  from  the  gen- 
eral princii)les  we  have  given,  but  is  conclusively  established 
by  the  immediate  results  of  reliable  data.  Professor  J.  H. 
Cortin,  in  liis  valuable  memoir  on  "The  Winds  of  the 
Globe,"  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  inferred 
the  existence  of  this  system  independently  of  theoretical 
conclusions.  From  the  reduction  of  all  the  observations 
he  was  able  to  obtain,  ho  conclusively  proved  that  the 
resultant  wind  from  the  pole  is  from  a  northeasterly 
direction;  and  the  same  result  is  established  by  the  discus- 
sion of  the  interesting  scries  of  observations  maile  during  Uio 
last  expedition  of  Dr.   Kane.     TJiese  observations,  which 
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have  been  tabulated  for  the  Sinithsoniiiii  Institution,  undiT 
tho  direction  of  Professor  Bachc,  by  Mr.  Scliott,  of  Wusliiii^- 
ton,  give  the  same  direction  to  the  northern  current  ut  tho 
surface  of  tiie  earth  within  tlio  pohir  circle. 

That  tho  prevailing  motion  of  the  sy.stcni  II  is  in  tin;  cliri.'c- 
tion  exhibited  by  tho  arrows,  is  abundantly  shown  by  tho 
fact  of  the  prevalency  of  the  southwest  wind,  particularly  in 
the  summer,  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate  zone;  and  that 
this  upper  current  of  the  .same  system  is  southwurd  and 
eastward,  or  in  other  wortls  from  the  northwest,  is  nt(^.4tc4l 
by  aeronautic  observations  in  this  country,  and  in  l'^uro|U!. 
Tho  celebrated  American  aeronaut,  Mr.  Jolui  W(si\  (from 
the  experience  of  upward  «jf  two  hundred  balloon  ft.^con- 
sions,)  has  stated  to  tlio  writer,  that  wliile  the  cturcnt  at 
the  surface  of  tiio  earth  is  from  the  soutliwcst,  at  n  variablo 
elevation  of  two  miles  or  less,  the  wind  becomes  nearly 
due  west,  and  at  a  still  greater  elevation  it  blows  from  Iho 
northwest.  Tho  direction  of  the  intermediate  .stratum  is 
probably  duo  to  the  resultant  action  of  tho  two,  and  this 
would  naturally  result  from  the  almost  constant  action  of 
ascending  currents,  passing  with  every  fall  of  rain  from  tlio 
lower  to  the  ui>per.  A  similar  testimony  is  given  for  WcHt- 
ern  Europe  by  the  aeronautic  experience  of  MessrH.  Green 
and  Mason.  According  to  thi.s,  though  tho  prevailing  wind 
at  the  surface  is  from  the  southwest,  at  an  elevation  of  1U,U()I) 
feet  the  current  is  invariably  from  some  point  north  of  west. 
Moreover,  observations  on  the  direction  of  the  a-shes  of  vol. 
canoes  prove  the  same  direction  of  tho  upper  current,  fu 
the  summer  of  1783  the  smoke  of  an  eruption  of  a  volcjiiio 
in  Iceland  was  diffused  over  England,  (jormaiiy,  and  Italy. 
From  another  eruption  of  a  volcano  in  the  same  ixland,  in 
1841,  the  ashes  were  carried  by  a  northwest  upper  current 
and  deposited  on  the  decks  of  veasels  in  the  Irish  Chunnel. 

Though  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  curronlx  of  llio 
system  is  given  in  B,  (in  Fig.  5,)  yet  the  stability  of  tliin 
system  is  by  no  means  criual  to  that  of  A,  or  oven  that 
of  C,  since  in  some  cases  \\a  direction  is  apparently  entirely 
reversed.    The  northwest  upper  current,  mingling  por}ia|>)« 
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with  the  polar  current,  doscentis  to  the  surface  of  tho  earth, 

(particularly  along  the  contiucnt  of  North  Auicriai.)  and 
probably  gives  rinc  to  the  phonomena  knoirn  by  the  name 
of  "Nortliors"  and  }>ossibly  also  to  the  more  violent  north- 
east storms  of  the  coiist.  While  the  reversal  of  this  system 
takes  place  in  one  part  of  the  earth,  the  more  habitual 
motion  may  be  continued  in  another,  and  in  this  way  a 
mild  winter  in  America,  produced  by  a  prevalence  of  south- 
westerly wind,  may  be  accompanie<l  witli  a  severe  winter, 
producwl  by  northwesterly  winds  in  some  part  of  Asia,  or 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  bells  and  systems  we  have  described  are  not  station- 
ary, but  move  north  and  soutii  in  different  periods  of  the 
year  with  the  varying  declination  of  tho  sun.  For  exam- 
ple, the  bolt  of  rains  is  constantly  almost  directly  under 
the  sun,  and  moves  north  and  south  with  the  changing 
declination  of  that  luiniimry,  and  thus  divides  the  year  in 
tiie  tropical  regions  into  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons.  The 
rain  is  produced  (as  has  been  abundantly  shown)  by  the  con- 
densation of  the  vapor  carried  up  by  the  ascending  current  of 
air;  the  dryness  on  each  side  of  this  belt  is  the  result  of  the 
descent  of  the  air  which  has  btsen  thrown  out  above,  princi- 
pally deprived  of  its  vapor  and  increased  in  temperature  both 
by  the  heat  due  to  condensation  and  to  that  absorbed  before 
it  is  thrown  outward  from  the  precipitate<l  vapor.  In  the 
summer  season,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
equator,  the  trade-wind  system  extends  up  on  the  ocean 
sometimes  as  high  as  40°  N.  latitude.  A  similar  movement 
takes  place,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  tho  system  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  From  this  movement  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  not  only  a  variation  of  heat,  but  also  of  moisture  and 
jjrccipitation  at  different  seasons  of  tho  year. 

It  irt  also  necessary  to  mention  that  tho  belt  of  high  barom- 
eter is  interrupted  across  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  probably  never  passes  farther  north  than  tlie  portion  of 
the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  But  on  this  point 
we  cannot  speak  positively  without  more  data  and  further 
investigation.    It  is  certain  however  that  on  tho  Pacific  side, 
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the  lielt  of  higli  barometer,  (or  tliat  from  which  the  air  flows 
out  on  cacli  side  north  and  soutli,)  in  summer  extends  beyond 
the  latitude  of  40°,  and  thereby  produces  a  wind  from  the 
north  ill  this  season  of  the  year,  while  in  winter  it  is  found 
below  Southern  California,  and  thus  gives  rise  along  the 
coast  and  parallel  mountains  of  the  interior  to  a  wind  in  the 
opposite  direction,  namely,  from  a  southern  point  of  the 
compass. 

This  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  tho  rain  which  falls  at 
that  season,  since  the  currents  from  tlie  south  are  ladon  with 
moisture  which  they  deposit  in  their  ascent  along  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  towards  the  north. 

On  tho  drawing  exhibiting  the  surface  currents,  (Fig.  G, 
p.  27fi,)  the  point  P  representing  tho  geometrical  polo,  is  not 
t!ie  centre  of  divergence  of  the  aerial  currents  which  settle 
down  in  this  region.  The  latter  centre  is  that  of  the  cold 
jfole,  which  probably  on  account  uf  the  une«|ual  distribution 
of  land  and  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  does  not  coinciile  witli 
the  former. 

Climaie  of  the  United  States. 

An  application  of  the  general  principles  wo  have  given 
will  enable  us  readily  to  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate  of  the  United  Status,  and  to  see  how  it  must  differ 
from  that  of  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

In  order  however  to  properly  make  (his  application,  we 
roust  briefly  recall  what  has  been  said  in  previous  papers*  on 
the  circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  since  they  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  distribution  of  lioat  and  tlie  modi- 
fication of  different  climates  of  the  earth.  For  tho  more 
definite  comprehension  of  this,  we  have  prepared  a  sketch  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  shown  in  Fig.  0, on  which  the  diren 
tion  of  the  principal  currents  of  the  northern  oceans  aro 
denoted  by  arrows,  and  in  explanation  of  these,  wo  shall 
briefly  recapitulate  the  general  theory  of  the  cause  and  mo- 
tion of  these  currents. 

If  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  were  entirely  covered 
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\vitl>  water,  the  trndc-winds  blowing  on  each  side  and  acting 
on  the  water  wouM  produce  u  current  toward  the  west,  en- 
circling the  whole  globe.  But  since  the  region  of  the  equator 
is  crossed  by  continents,  the  continuous  current  wo  have 
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spoken  of  is  broken  up  and  dellectod  right  and  left  into  ex- 
tended circuits;  the  water  blown  froni  the  coast  of  Africa 
alung  the  region  of  the  oquator  westward  is  divided  into  two 
cui'rents,  as  reprcsenteil  in  Fig.  0,  one  directed  northward, 
and  tlio  other  soutfiwanl,  by  the  projecting  part  of  South 
America.  The  northern  branch,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
p»asses  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  impelled  by  the 
action  of  the  surface  wind  and  the  rotation  of  tlic  earth, 
makes  a  complete  circuit,  returning  into  itself  along  the 
coust  of  Africa,  leaving  in  the  centre  a  large  area  of  stag- 
nant water  covered  witli  weeds,  and  known  by  llio  name  of 
the  Sargasso  Sea.    The  entire  coui-se  of  the  waters  in  this 
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extended  circuit  is  completed  in  about  three  years.  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  a  brunch  is  sent  ofF  from  this  circuit,  which 
passes  northward,  impinges  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
and  probably  skirts  the  whole  circuit  of  the  polar  basin,  from 
which  it  passes  out  on  the  west  side  at  Behring's  Straits. 

Two  similar  systems  of  currents  exist  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
that  in  tlic  northern  hemisphere  passing  from  Central 
America  along  the  equator  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  is 
deflected  northward  along  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  returns  to  the  equator  along  the  western  coast  of  North 
America. 

Besides  these  great  circuits  from  the  equator,  cold  currents 
descend  from  the  polar  basin.  One  of  these  is  represented 
by  the  arrows  with  double  barbs  between  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States;  and  a  similar 
cue  descends  along  the  coast  of  China  between  it  and  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  that  region.  These  are  in  part  deriveil  from 
the  water  which  is  discharged  into  the  polar  basin  from  tlie 
several  rivers  of  the  north,  and  probably  in  j)art  due  to  a 
return  portion  of  the  equatorial  currents.  They  skirt  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  continents,  because  currents  from  the 
north  (on  account  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth)  tend  to  move 
westward,  while  those  from  the  south  tend  to  move  eastward. 

The  effect  which  these  great  currents  of  the  ocean,  (evi- 
dently the  natural  results  of  tlie  system  of  winds  which  wo 
have  described,)  produce  on  the  climate  of  the  United  States, 
compared  with  that  of  Europe,  can  readily  be  appreciated. 
The  elevated  temperature  of  tlio  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, (higher  than  that  of  the  water  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  globe,)  is  retained  by  the  Gulf  Stream  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  polar  basin.  The  southwest  winds 
which  accompany  and  blow  over  the  Gulf  Stream  share 
its  temperature,  and  impart  their  warmth  and  moisture  to 
Western  Euroj«3,  giving  it  a  climate  far  more  gonial  than 
would  bo  due  to  the  latitude.  The  southwest  and  west- 
erly winds  which  prevail  over  the  surface  of  the  United 
States  serve  to  bear  the  heat  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  our 
coast,  and  even  when  an  easterly  wind  is  produced  by  local 
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caur.es,  wliiclt  would  bring  the  warm  nir  of  tliis  stream  to 
our  shores,  it  is  c<x»Icd  by  crossing  tlie  cold  current  wo  liavo 
nicntioncd,  which  reduces  its  tempenituru  to  the  dew-point, 
and  produces  the  i>eculiar  chilly  efTcct  so  familiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  States  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
northeast  storm:  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  west  winds 
from  the  ocean  cross  the  comparatively  cool  current  from 
the  north  and  impart  their  mild  and  uniform  temperature 
to  the  western  slope  of  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  giving 
rise  to  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  summer  temperature  being 
the  same  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion. 

Were  the  whole  of  North  America — from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific — a  continuous  plain,  or  were  the  sui-face  diversi- 
fied merely  by  eminences  of  comparatively  small  elevation, 
the  moisture  from  tlio  Pacific  would  bo  carried  into  the  in- 
terior, and  a  much  greater  degree  of  fertility  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  would  exist.  In 
the  actual  condition  of  the  continent  however,  the  westerly 
winrl  which  jjasses  over  the  great  mountain  system  extend- 
ing from  north  to  south  along  tlio  western  portion  of  the 
continent,  deposits  its  moisture  principally  on  the  western 
sk>po  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  gives  foH.ility  and  a  mild 
climate  to  California,  Oregon,  Wasliington,  and  particularly 
to  the  regions  farther  north.  The  amount  of  rain  which 
falls  at  Sitka,  Russian  America,  amounts  in  some  years  to 
(i(t  inclies.  The  remaining  moisture  which  this  westerly 
wind  may  contain  is  precipitated  oil  (tie  western  slopes  of 
the  high  ridges  farther  east,  and  when  the  current  has 
pitsst'd  uver  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  syt^tem,  it  is  almost 
entirely  dessicated,  ant]  leaves  the  elevated  plains  cast  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  an  arid  region,  so  deficient  in  moisture  ns 
to  bu  unfit  for  cultivation,  unless  by  the  aid  of  irrigation, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  oases,  and  along  the  borders 
of  streams. 

We  liavc  seen  that  two  great  systems  of  wind  [irevail  over 
the  United  States,  the  upper  from  the  northwest  and  the 
lower  from  the  soutliwcst.     The  latter  carries  the  moisture 
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from,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  over  the 
whole  of  tlie  EastiTU  Stiitei  of  the  [Inion  aiul  the  eastern  purt 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  therefore  the  princi- 
pal fertilizing  wind  of  the  interior  of  i\\v  continent.  Wore 
the  earth  at  rest  this  wind  would  flow  directly  uortliwurd, 
and  would  diffuse  its  vapor  over  the  whole  interior  of  the 
country  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  on  account 
of  tiie  rotation  of  the  earth  it  is  thrown  eastward,  and  bears 
its  moisture  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  leaving  a  largo 
space,  under  the  Ice  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  (so  to  speak',) 
greatly  deficient  in  this  element  of  vegetable  production. 

These  winds  are  shown  on  tho  accompanying  map  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  copied  in  its  principal  features  from  a 
largo  map  compiled  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  so 
small  a  sketch  it  is  impossible  to  be  accurate  in  the  minute 
divisions;  though  it  will  serve  to  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  principal  mctoorological  region.*  of 
the  country.  The  northwest  winds  (those  of  the  upper  strata) 
aredcnoted  by  the  heavier  arrows  with  acircloon  thecnd,and 
the  lower  ones — tho  surface  or  fertilizing  winds — by  the  liner 
arrows.  The  dark  portion  of  the  map  indicates  the  naturally 
woody  regions  of  tho  country,  well  su[)[died  as  a  whole  with 
raoi.sturc  from  the  fertilizing  winds:  tho  lighter  shaded  parts 
indifflite  rich  arable  prairie,  along  the  streams  of  which, 
(where  there  is  a  local  supply  of  vapor.)  wood  is  found  ;  but 
these  districts  as  a  whole  have  much  les,s  moisture  than  the 
naturully  woody  portions.  Tiic  uu.s]iadcd  or  white  part  uf 
the  majt,  within  the  boundary  of  the  Ihiitod  States,  indicates 
the  regions  so  deficiont  in  moisture  that  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture.  In 
some  parts  of  them,  whore  moisture  is  found,  crops  may  be 
produced,  but  as  a  whole  tlioy  are  of  little  value  in  tho  way 
of  aflbrding  tlio  necessaries  of  human  existence,  and  hence 
are  incapable  of  sustaining  other  than  a  very  sparse  popu- 
lation. Portions  of  this  unshaded  part,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  are  barren  and  almost  destitute  of  vege- 
tation ;  while  other  parts,  when  occasionally  watered  by  a 
fitful  shower,  yield  patches  of  grass  to  which  the  buffalo  by 
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Jjis  iu-stiiict  is  directed,  but  oven  tlioso  in  tlie  course  of  a 
few  weeks  uro  almost  reduced  to  a  powder  by  the  drying  in- 
fluence of  tlie  unscreened  rays  of  u  powerful  sun.  What 
moisture  rises  from  the  evaporation  of  the  rain  wliich  may 
full  on  the  regions  indicated  by  the  unshaded  part  of  the 
map  iy  constantly  carried  eastward  instead  of  being  precipi- 
tated again  on  the  place  whojice  it  rose. 

The  direction  of  the  .several  ridges  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountiiins  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  fertilizing  wind,  and 
hence  these  do  not  matorially  interrupt  the  southwestern  cur- 
rents, and  are  consequently  siiflicicntly  supplied  wilh  moist- 
ure, except  in  the  more  elevated  valley's  which  are  inclosed  by 
a  ridge  at  their  southern  extremities. 

From  the  fact,  abundantly  proved  by  observation,  that 
the  vapor  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  docs  not  pass  over  the  ele- 
vated crests  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  the  idea  that  the  supply  of  the  interior  of  the  North 
American  continent  comes  from  llie  Southern  Pacific  by 
ascending  to  tho  cold  regions  of  the  top  of  the  belt  of  rains 
is  entirely  untenable.  The  source  from  which  the  moisture 
of  the  interior  is  derived  is  i>rincipally  tho  Gulf  of  Me.\ico. 
Wo  shall  endeavor  to  give  in  a  subscijucnt  Report  an  ac- 
count of  the  climate  of  tho  several  meteorological  districts 
into  wliich  the  United-  States  may  bo  divided;  the  remain- 
ing s[>acc  allotted  to  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  storms  of  tho  Continent. 

Storms  of  North  America. — The  two  groat  systqms  of  winds 
tu  wliich  wi'  have  so  frequently'  alluded  as  existing  over  the 
United  States,  present  their  meteorology  in  a  simple  form 
and  on  a  very  extended  scale,  while  the  general  features  of 
the  phenomena  of  American  storms  are  readily  explicable 
on  the  principles  of  the  tlieury  propounded  by  Professor 
E>^py.  And  first  wo  may  remark  that  on  account  of  the 
height  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  systeu),  the  storms  or  other 
commuttons  of  the  atniosplierc  which  take  place  on  its 
western  side,  ai*o  seldom  if  ever  communicated  to  the  air  on 
the  eastern;  and  this  is  a  natural  coiisefjuence  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  refers  these  commotions  to  the  evolution  of  the 
l»-2 
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latent  heat  from  portions  of  air  charged  with  moisture.  Ac- 
cording to  this  vitnv,  un  intervening  region  ahnost  entirely 
without  moisture  will  of  necessity  tend  to  intercept  the  pro- 
gress of  a  storm,  Ihougii  it  is  not  impossihie  that  the  draw- 
ing in  of  air  on  one  side  of  a  mountain  of  limited  extent  may 
cause  a  current  across  the  mountain  to  supj)ly  the  defi- 
ciency. 

We  think  all  the  phenomena  of  the  storms  of  the  interior 
of  this  continent  may  be  referred  to  disturbances  in  the  equi- 
librium in  the  upper  nn<l  lower  strata  of  air.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere,  however  they 
may  bo  produced,  tend  to  move  eastward  over  the  United 
States,  because  this  is  the  resultant  motion  of  the  great  mass 
of  current  passing  over  the  surface  of  this  region.  That  the 
storms  from  the  interior  loud  to  move  nearly  east,  with  a 
velocity  of  from  20  to  30  miles  an  hour,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  observations  collccte<l  nt  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  fact  is  interestingly  and  practically 
exhibited  by  means  of  the  daily  despatches  gratuitously 
furnished  this  Iiistitulion  by  the  Morse  line  of  telegraph. 
These  dcspalclies  aru  received  every  morning  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  to  render  the  information  nvailaljle  in  the  way  of  pre-. 
dieting  prubablu  chanj^es  of  the  weatlier  lUiriug  the  day  or 
the  following  evening,  a  largo  map,  containing  merely  the 
names  of  the  (daces  of  observation,  is  attached  to  a  wooden 
surface,  into  which,  at  each  jilnce,  a  projecting  iron  pin  is 
driven.  Small  cards  {[ircviously  providLnl)  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  of  difTerent  colors,  to  indicate  rain,  snow,  clear- 
ness, and  cloudiness,  areattachc<l  to  the  map  at  the  respective 
places  of  obsorvatiuii  by  means  of  the  iron  i>ins,  and  changed 
daily  to  correspond  with  the  telegraphic  despatches, so  that  an 
observer,  at  a  glance,  may  see  the  condition  of  llie  weather  at 
any  portion  of  tlie  country  before  mentioned.  During  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  if  in  the  morning  the  visitor  to 
the  Institution  observes  a  black  patch  indicating  rain  at  Cin- 
cinnati, he  may  conclude  that,  in  about  twelve  hours  after- 
wardj  the  same  storm  will  reach  Washington.     Indeed  so 
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uniformly  has  this  been  the  case  during  tlio  last  year,  that 
we  have  been  ennblod  to  doeide  whether  it  wouhl  bo  proper 
to  advertise  iluriiig  the  ilay  the  lecture  to  be  given  in  the 
evening. 

In  summer  it  frequently  happens  that  thunder  storms 
commence  their  course  at  poinls  intcnnodiate  between  Cincin- 
nati and  Washington,  and  tlterefore  it  will  not  always  fol- 
low that  a  clear  sk}-  in  (be  morning  at  the  former  place  will 
indicate  a  clear  evening  at  tlie  latter.  But  wherever  the 
tliuudcr  storm  commences  it  always  moves  eastward,  or 
rather  eastward  inclining  to  the  north,  a  direction  which 
indicates  that  the  direction  of  these  circumscribed  storms  is 
principally  governed  by'  the  raotiou  of  the  lower  stratum  of 
air. 

The  c.Ktent  of  the  interior  storms,  north  and  south,  is  ex- 
ceedingly variable.  In  some  cases  a  storm  of  not  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  width  travels  eastward  along  the  lakes; 
and  again  at  another  time  a  storm  of  a  similar  width  may 
commence  al  the  south  and  move  along  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Again  at  other  times  the  commotion  ap- 
pears to  extend  from  some  northern  point  in  the  British  pos- 
sessions, down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  even  ftirtlicr  south, 
and  to  move  eastward,  side  foremost.  In  this  motion  the 
southern  i>art  of  the  storm  first  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  the  southctustern  part  of  Cn-orgia,  and  since  the  general 
trend  of  the  coast  is  to  the  northeast,  it  is  evident  that  the 
storm  will  appear  to  move  from  south  to  north  along  the 
coast,  while  in  reality  the  wliolo  system  of  disturbance  is 
moving  eastward, and  will  finally  leave  the  continent  at  New- 
foundland. 

Another  system  of  interior  disturbances— which  commenc- 
ing apparently  at  the  soutti  and  confined  principally  to  the 
eastern  coast  tends  to  draw  in  the  air  from  the  Gulf  Stream 
along  the  surface,  to  he  carrieil  outward  again  by  the  upper 
current, — gives  rise  to  our  northeast  storms.  These  arc  how- 
ever in  a  great  degree  intercepted  by  the  Alleghimy  Moun- 
tains, and  do  not  extend  very  far  into  the  interior.  Accord- 
ing to  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ilure,  these  storms  are  due  to  a 
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beating  nnd  rarefiiction  of  thu  air  in  tlio  Gulf  of  Mexico,  aa 
probably  are  also  tlie  " northers"  wiiich  descend  from  the 
western  plains. 

Still  auothcr  systom  of  storms,  originating  in  tlic  Caribbean 
Sea  and  following  the  general  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
sometimes  sweep  over  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  over- 
lap somewhat  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  Statca. 
These  are  the  great  hurricanes, — (or  cyclones  as  they  arc 
sometimes  called.)  the  clmracler  and  nature  of  which  have 
given  rise  to  so  much  discussion. 

During  the  warm  months  of  summer  almost  every  part 
of  the  United  States  is  occasionally  visited  with  very  violent 
though  exceedingly  circumscribed  commotions  of  the  atmas- 
phere  known,  as  tornadoes  or  water  spouts.  These  generally 
move  in  nearly  the  same  direction, — toward  the  northeast, 
except  perhaps  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leav- 
ing their  narrow  path,  sometimes  only  a  few  rods  wide, 
marked  with  the  evidence  of  energetic  action  of  a  most  de- 
structive intensity.  The  question  naturally  arises,  is  it  pos- 
sible in  the  present  state  of  science  to  give  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  thevarious  comraotions(apparently  fitful  and  complex 
and  without  an  adequate  cause)  manifested  in  the  light  and 
invisible  aerial  covering  of  our  globe?  Can  the  question  be 
unswored?  How  is  it  possible  that  the  soft  and  balray  air, 
which  offers  scarcely  the  least  .resistance  to  the  motion  of  a 
lady's  fan,  can  yet  exert  a  (wwor  suflBeient  to  level  with  the 
ground  the  largest  trees  of  the  forest  in  a  single  minute,  to 
the  number  of  7,000  in  the  sj)aco  of  a  square  mile,  and  this 
devastating  energy  continue,  as  it  has  bwn  known  to  do,  for 
a  distance  of  nnmy  miles? 

The  phenomena  of  these  violent  circumscribed  storms, 
which  appear  peculiarly  marked  in  America,  have  been  inves- 
tigated witli  nuich  careful  and  laborious  research  by  Frank- 
lin,Baclie,  Loomis, Olmsted,  Ilaru,  Redficld,  Espy,and  others. 
We  owe  to  the  lamented  Professor  Mitchell,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  motions  of  the 
air  in  storms  of  this  character.  Profes.sor  Bachc  was  the 
first  to  make  an  actual  survey  of  the  track  of  a  tornado,  and 
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to  protract  on  a  chart  the  relative  position  and  direction  of 
the  prostrated  trees  and  tho  lines  described  by  bodies  winch 
had  been  moved  by  tho  force  of  the  wind.  Mr.  Chappel- 
smit.h,of  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  has  furnislicd  the  Smith- 
sonian In.stitution  with  an  account  of  a  tornado  and  a  map 
of  its  path,  on  which  are  deliaeatod,  from  actual  survey,  the 
position  and  direction  of  several  thousand  trees.  Professor 
Loorais  has  also  minutely  described  thfc  effects  of  a  number 
of  tornadoes,  and  has  besides  investigated  with  much  care 
and  extended  research  tho  phenomena  of  several  large  storms- 
He  was  the  first  to  adopt  tlie  system  of  preparing  a  series  of 
maps  illustrating  tho  phases  of  the  storm  at  diflerent  periods. 

The  laborious  observations  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Rcdfield, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  hurricanes  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
have  intimately  connected  liis  name  with  the  history  of 
meteorology,  while  the  theoretical  expositions  which  have  so 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  Mr.  Espy  have  done  admirable 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  same  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  controversial  papers  of  Dr.  Hare,  bearing  evidence  of 
his  great  logical  powers,  served  to  give  precision  to  the  views 
of  those  engaged  in  these  iuvestigalions,  and  thus  to  elimi- 
nate error  as  well  as  to  advance  the  truth.  In  speaking  of 
those  who  have  given  intero.?ting  expositions  of  the  general 
facts  of  the  meteorology  of  North  America,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning  Mr.  Robert  Russell, of  Scotland,  who  visited 
this  country  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  has  since  published 
a  work  on  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  United  Slates 
and  its  meteorology,  which  is  alike  characterized  by  accu- 
racy and  sagacity  of  observation  as  well  as  by  candor  and 
justness  of  opinion. 

The  faclis  which  have  been  gathered  from  the  researches 
of  those  we  have  mentioned,  as  well  a.s  from  other  sources, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  furnish  an  induction  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  these  phenomena  depend;  and  although  no 
theory  at  a  given  time  in  the  history  of  a  progressive  science 
can  be  con.sidercd  as  perfect,  yet  we  believe  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  disturbances  we  have  mentioned  depend 
have  been  successfully  developed  by  Mr.  Elspy ;  and  though 
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in  subordinate  particulars  mollifications  will  be  required, 
yet  we  think  the  general  propositions  of  his  theory  will  stand 
the  test  of  time. 

As  a  general  rule  previous  to  the  commencement  of  an 
extended  storm  (during  winter),  the  surface  current  is  from 
the  southwest  or  some  southerly  direction,  the  temperature 
rises  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  diminishes  as  indicated  by 
the  full  of  the  barometer.  This  state  may  coutiaue  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  we  think  it  is  produced  by  the  southerly  cur- 
rent increasing  in  quantity,  in  velocity,  and  depth,  thereby 
rendering  the  stratum  of  air  next  to  the  surfiicc  of  tl»e  earth 
abnormally  warm  and  moist,  and  consequently  lighter,  while 
the  upper  current  remaining  the  same,  the  atmosphere  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth  gradually  assumes  a  state  of  tottering 
equilibrium.  This  condition,  according  to  Mr.  Espy,  is  not 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  density  of 
the  lower  stratum  but  b}'^  the  increased  density  of  the  upper, 
strata,  duo  to  the  radiation  into  space  of  tlie  latent  heat 
which  had  been  evolved  during  a  previous  storm.  We  think 
however  that  both  causes  are  operative.  This  instability  or 
tottering  equilibrium  will  tirst  ttUio  place  at  the  far  west,  on 
the  western  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  since  (as  we 
have  before  said)  the  commotions  on  the  western  side  can  bo 
but  slowly  propagated  across  the  high  mountain  system.  A 
storm  then  consists  of  the  ascent  of  tho  lower  current  into 
the  upper  and  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  commotion  of  the 
air  eastward.  To  take  tlie  simplest  case,  let  us  suppose  the 
storm  to  be  of  circumscribed  character,  like  that  of  a  water 
spout  or  thunder  .storm.  In  this  case  after  the  unstable 
equilibrium  has  been  produced,  the  slight-est  disturbance, 
such  as  the  passtige  of  the  lower  current  over  a  slight  eleva- 
tion or  over  ground  more  highly  heated  than  tho  adjoining 
will  tend  to  establish  an  upward  current.  The  liglit,  warm 
and  moist  air  below  will  bo  buoyed  up  with  great  rapidity 
and  as  it  ascends  will  come  under  less  ])re3sure  and  will  ex- 
pand into  a  larger  bulk.  If  it  were  perfectly  dry  it  would 
again  be  in  equilibrium,  its  bulk  would  be  increased,  its 
den.sity  would  be  diminished  to  that  of  the  air  to  which  it 
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had  ascended,  and  its  temperature  would  bt>  the  same  as  that 
of  the  surrounrlhig  .stratum.  But  since  it  contains  moisture 
and  in  expanding  becomes  colder,  a  portion  of  the  vapor  will 
be  condensed,  find  in  tliis  condensation  will  give  out  its  latent 
heat.  Hence  the  air  of  the  column  will  be  warmer  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere;  it  will  consequently  rise 
to  a  greater  height,  again  expand,  again*  become  colder; 
another  portion  of  vapor  will  be  condensed,  and  another 
amount  of  latent  heat  evolved,  and  thus  the  air  will  rush 
up  witK  an  accelerated  velocity,  and  probably  gather  mo- 
mentum sufficient  to  carry  it  to  a  licight  greater  than  that 
due  to  its  buo^-ancy  alone.  The  condensed  vapor  will  fall  in 
rain  through  tiic  l)ase  of  llie  cloud,  the  air  on  either  side  of 
the  .storm  will  bo  forced  out  from  the  uprising  column  into 
the  surrounding  air,  and  while  tiio  pressure  at  tfie  base  of 
the  column  will  he  diminished,  that  on  each  side  will  be  in- 
creased, hence  the  barometer  will  be  frequently  found  to  rise 
slightly  before  the  approach  of  a  storm  and  to  sink  rapidly 
as  the  centre  of  the  uprising  column  approaches  the  place  of 
observation. 

A  series  of  observations  has  beon  made  at  the  Smithsonian 
lastitution  to  determine  the  variations  of  the  barometer 
during  the  passage  of  thunder  storms,  and  in  every  case  in 
which  observations  of  this  kind  have  been  obtained,  a  sudden 
fall  has  been  observed  in  the  barometer,  and  at  the  moment 
of  the  descent  of  the  rain  a  slight  elevation,  followed  again 
by  a  depression  and  then  a  rise,  until  the  normal  pre-ssuro 
of  the  day,  or  perhaps  a  little  greater,  has  been  obtained. 
The  intermediate  rise  taking  place  at  the  moment  of  the  fall 
of  the  rain  may  be  ])roperly  attributed  to  the  momentum  of 
the  drops  as  a  sufficient  cause. 

Fig.  10  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  conditions  and  phenom- 
ena of  a  commotion  of  this  kind.  The  dotted  spaee,c  d,  at  the 
bottom  represents  the  lighter  atmosphere,  consisting  of  the 
warm  south we-st  current  sur-charged  witli  moisture;  above 
thi*  the  parallel  horizontal  lines,  a  h,  and  the  arrows,  indicate 
the  direction  and  position  of  the  upper  western  current.  Tlie 
ascending  column  is  represented  by  the  upward  turned  arrows 
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and  the  sltaded  ivorfioti  aUovo  cxhibKs  the  cloud  formed  by 
tlie  coiuk'iised  vapor  which  is  thrown  oiitwurd  <m  each  side. 
The  rain  falling  in  the  axis  of  the  uprising  column  by  its 
weight  forces  out  the  air  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  at 
the  foot  of  the  column. 

When  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture  in  warm  weather, 
and  especially  when  the  sensation  called  closeness  is  observed, 
the  rushing  up  of  the  column  through  a  conAned  space  may 
be  so  violent  that  drops  of  water  may  bo  carried  up  beyond 
the  point  of  congelation  and  be  converted  into  ice,  and  these 
will  be  thrown  out  on  each  side,  exhibiting  the  phenomenon 
often  observed  in  storms  of  this  character,  of  two  streaks  of 
hall  along  the  course  of  the  tornado.  In  some  cases  thesje 
pieces  of  frozen  water  will  be  caught  up  by  the  inblowing 
air  below  and  carried  up  again,  perhaps  several  times  iu 
succession,  each  time  receiving  new  accretions,  and  thus 
large  hail  stones  will  be  formed  exhibiting  a  concentric 
structure  in  which  the  centre  will  bo  of  a  hght  spongy  con- 
sistency, and  this  succeeded  by  a  stratum  of  transparent  ice 
and  this  again  by  another  stratum  of  snowy  appearance,  and 
so  on,  the  outer  surface  being  covered  with  large  projecting 
crystals  of  solid  ice.  These  facts  are  in  strict  accordance 
witli  what  we  might  have  predicted  from  the  theory  we  have 
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adopted.  If  several  large  drops  of  water  come  iu  contact, 
and  by  their  attraction  rush  into  one  larger  drop,  and  if 
this  be  borne  up  so  high  that  it  begins  to  freeze,  crystal- 
li/^tioii  will  commence  at  the  surface,  the  air  in  the  water 
will  be  driven  inward  as  the  solidification  proceeds,  and 
when  the  freezing  is  completed  it  will  give  a  spongy  appear- 
ance to  the  nucleus  of  the  hail  stone.  As  the  hail  stone  is 
carried  up  a  second  time  it  will  gather  in  its  ascent  another 
quantity  of  water  which  will  again  begin  to  freeze  and  pro- 
duco  the  spongy  envelope,  inclosing  the  stratum  between  it 
and  the  coat  of  pure  ice,  surrounded  by  a  stratura  of  solid 
ice,  and  so  on.  Tho  number  of  concentric  envelopes  will 
indicate  the  number  of  limes  the  liail  stones  have  been 
carried  up,  and  the  collision  of  the  stones  in  their  jiscont  and 
descent  will  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  noise  which  is  heard 
during  (he  passage  of  a  storm  of  this  kind. 

The  ascent  of  bodies  in  the  centre  of  the  up-moving  column, 
and  their  being  thrown  out  at  the  top,  is  not  a  more  matter 
of  speculative  inference,  but  rests  upon  direct  observation. 
Boibes  are  seen  to  be  carried  up  in  the  middle  of  tho  ascend- 
ing column  and  thrown  out  as  we  have  dcbcribod;  but  above 
all  Mr.  Wise,  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  gives  an  account  of 
what  took  place  on  tlic  occasion  of  his  balloon  being  drawn 
into  the  a.sconding  column  of  a  thunder  storm.  The  balloon 
was  carried  up  to  a  great  height,  thrown  out  on  one  side, 
sunk  gradually  down,  was  caugiit  again  by  the  in-blowing 
current  which  was  rushing  in  to  supply  the  column,  again 
violently  carried  np,  and  again  tlirown  out,  ami  this  several 
times  in  succession. 

We  have  here,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Mr.  Espy, 
(I  true,  simple,  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the  production 
of  hail,  which  takes  place  in  the  hottest  and  most  sultry 
weather,  when  the  air  is  most  highly  charged  with  moisture, 
and  consequently  when  it  contains  tlic  greatest  amount  of 
latent  ascensional  power.  The  vapor  which  ascends  is  de- 
rived from  the  moisture  which  a  short  time  before  existed  at 
the  surface  of  the  cartli,  and  since  the  ascending  column 
usually  carries  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  fine  dusi;,  gravel) 
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pieces  of  leaves,  &c.,  these  aro  found  in  tho  nucleua  of  the 
hail  stones. 

In  order  that  a  storm  of  this  kind  may  be  attended  with 
hail,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  of  considerable  violence,  in 
order  that  the  drops  of  water  may  bo  carried  up  to  a  suflBcient 
height,  and  hence,  as  we  have  said  before,  this  phenomenon 
occurs  usually  in  the  warmest  and  most  sultry  weather. 

The  writer  is  enabled  to  give  the  forogoiug  explanation  of 
the  nucleus  and  the  alternate  spongy  layers  of  large  hail 
stones  from  tho  effects  he  obtained  by  freezing  water  in  a 
glaas  bulb.  The  freezing  commenced  at  the  exterior  surface, 
to  which  the  axes  of  the  crystals  were  at  riglit  angles.  The 
air  contained  in  tho  water  was  forced  in  before  the  advancing 
crystallization,  and  formed  at  the  centre  of  the  globule  a 
spongy  mass  precisely  similar  to  that  which  formed  tho 
nucleus  of  the  hail  stone. 

When  the  uprising  coUunu  assumes  the  form  of  a  tornado, 
it  is  more  circumscribed,  and  is  we  think  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  whirling  motion.  The  power  of  the  current 
however  i.s  in  an  upward  direction.  The  gyration  is  an  acci- 
dental circumstance,  while  the  upward  motion  is  an  assential 
one;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  tornado  to  produce  mechan- 
ical cITects  is  in  this  direction ;  hence  as  it  passes  along  over 
the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  tho  air  flows  in  on  every  side  to 
supply  the  up-moving  columi],  trees  are  drawn  in  by  the 
force  of  the  centripetal  current,  and  thrown  with  their  tops 
towards  the  path  of  the  tornado,  The  writer  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, on  one  occasion,  of  examining  with  Professor  Bache 
the  effects  of  a  tornado  after  it  had  passed  through  an  orchard. 
Tho  trees  were  all  prostrated  in  a  strip  of  about  four  rods  in 
width,  with  their  tops  inward  toward  the  middle  of  the  path. 
The  whirling  tends  to  contract  the  dimensions  of  the  column, 
and  to  give  it  tfie  peculiar  apjiearancc  of  an  inverted  cone 
descending  from  the  clouds.  The  air  which  ru.shes  into  the 
revolving  cylinder,  charged  with  moisture,  is  immediately 
expanded,  consequently  cooled,  and  its  vapor  condensed  into 
visible  clouds,  which  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  descending  trunk. 
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The  tremendous  asceiisiontil  power  which  is  exhibited  in 
storms  of  this  kind,  altliough  almost  exceeding  belief,  is 
nevertheless  in  accordance  with  the  cstabHshed  dynamical 
principle  of  the  accumulation  of  momentum  in  cases  of  the 
continued  action  of  a  constant  force.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  tlie  velocity  given  to  an  arrow  by  a  simple  propulsion 
of  the  breath  along  the  interior  of  a  blow-gun.  In  this  case 
the  air  presses  against  the  end  of  the  arrow,  at  fii-st  with  ju.st 
suflicient  force  to  move  it;  but  the  momeutnm  it  has  thus 
acquired  is  retained,  it  receives  anotlier  pressure  from  the 
air,  rL'tains  the  effect  of  this,  and  so  on,  until  it  leaves  tfio 
otiier  end  of  the  tube  with  the  accumulated  momentum  ac- 
quired during  its  whole  passage  through  the  interior  of  the 
gun.  In  the  same  way  the  air,  as  it  approaches  the  uprising 
column  below,  commences  its  ascent  with  an  amount  of  mo- 
mentum whicli  is  constantly  increased  by  continued  pressure 
from  behind.  The  a-sccnsional  momentum  therefore  becomes 
so  gruat  as  to  furnish  a  ready  explanation  for  all  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mcchanicjil  power  which  is  so  frequently  witnessed 
in  storms  of  this  character  in  our  climate.  On  account  of 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  centre  of  the  storm  in  cases 
where  it  has  passed  directly  over  head,  buildings  are  instantly 
unroofed,  the  sides  are  thrown  outward,  as  if  by  the  action  of 
gunpowder,  chests  are  broken  open,  and  corks  forced  from 
empty  bottles,  in  which  lliey  have  been  tiglitly  fitted.  In 
these  aises  the  outward  pressure  being  in  part  removed,  the 
unbalanced  repulsive  energy  of  the  atoms  of  the  air  within 
the  edifice  causes  tlie  outward  explo.sion.  The  force  of  this 
outward  tendency  will  not  be  surprising  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  great  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  normal  state, 
which  is  equal  to  more  than  2,000  pounds  on  every  square 
foot  of  surface,  and  which  frequently  and  suddenly  experi- 
ences a  reduction  of  a  twentieth  part  of  at  least  tiiis  amount, 
or  in  other  words,  of  100  jwunds  to  the  square  foot — an  un- 
balanced force  abundantly  sufficient  to  produce  the  effects 
we  have  mentioned. 

Dr.  Hare  attributed  the  violent  upward  motion  of  the  air 
in  tornadoes  to  a  peculiar  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere 
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in  which,  while  the  air  was  highly  positive,  the  earth  was 
negative,  and  the  hodies  carried  up  were  repelled  from  the 
earth  and  attracted  by  the  cloud,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dan- 
cing figures  between  the  two  plates,  one  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  prime  conductor  of  au  electrical  machine  and  the 
other  with  the  earth.  We  think  however  with  Mr.  Espy 
that  electricity  is  altogether  a  collateral  result, — an  effect  of 
the  storm  and  not  its  cause ;  it  is  probable  however  that  its 
presence  tends  to  modify  the  appearance  and  produce  phe- 
nomena of  a  subordinate  character.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  a  kite  to  which  is  attached  a  metallic  string  is  sent 
up  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  earth,  the  wire  Ikj- 
coraes  higlily  charged  with  electricity,  even  in  a  clear  day 
when  not  a  cloud  is  visible;  this  effect  is  due  to  what  is  called 
induction.  TIic  positive  electricity  of  the  upper  almosphero 
drives  the  natural  electricity  of  the  wire  from  its  top  to  its 
bottom,  hc-nce  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  will  be  negative 
and  the  lower  end  positive;  a  similar  effect  must  be  pro- 
duced on  the  cloud  formed  by  the  uprising  column  and  on 
the  column  itself,  the  two  form  a  continuous  conductor  of 
immense  height,  and  hence  like  the  wire  must  become 
charged  at  the  lower  end  with  positive  electricity  of  great 
inten.sit}',  which  will  tend  to  elongate  the  trunk  downwards 
by  repulsion,  and  whicli  will  give  occasional  discharges  to 
the  earth  as  the  tornado  passes  over  good  conducting  sub- 
stances. 

The  terrific  and  appalling  grandeur  of  the  tornado  strikes 
tho  beholder  with  astonisliniont  and  awe,  now  pausing  fit- 
fully as  if  to  select  with  malignant  caprice  the  objects  of  its 
unsparing  fury,  now  descending  to  the  eartli,  and  again 
drawing  itself  up,  with  its  deep,  loud,  and  sullen  roar;  its 
mysterious  darkness;  its  apparent  fclf-nioving,  resistless  rev- 
olutions; carrying  upwards  brunches  of  trees,  beams  of 
houses,  and  large  objects  of  every  description ;  its  impetuous 
downward  rush  to  the  earth,  and  then  again  up  to  the  sky, 
its  sublime  altitude,  sometimes  oroct  and  at  other  times  in- 
clined; its  reeling  and  sweeping  movements;  all  these  and 
more  to  be  adequately  conceived  must  be  actually  witnessed. 
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The  thunder  storm  differs  from  the  tornado  in  its  less  con- 
centration, an<l  consequently  in  the  less  intensity  of  its  vio- 
lence. It  occurs  usually  in  the  United  States  in  the  after 
part  of  a  sultry  day,  when  the  air  has  attained  its  maximum 
amount  of  vapor,  and  has  therefore  assumed  a  condition  of  in- 
stable equilibrium.  These  storms  arc  usually  i)roduced  over 
a  considerable  extent  of  country  on  the  same  day,  and  occur 
nearly  at  the  same  hour  for  several  days  in  succession,  and 
probably  serve  to  restore  a  more  stable  equilibrium  to  the 
air,  and  thus  perform  the  office  of  the  great  winter  storms 
which  sometimes  regularly  succeed  each  other  at  given  inter- 
vals. Their  general  course  is  eastward,  but  they  sometimes 
deviate  from  this  direction  to  a  certain  extent,  apparently  on 
account  of  the  attraction  of  water  courses;  they  partially  ex- 
haust, carry  up  and  precipitate  the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  sometimes  leave  the  air  immediately  afterwards 
in  a  sultry  condition.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  in  another 
article  an  exposition  of  the  electrical  phenomena  exhibited 
by  thunder  storms,  but  we  may  mention  here  the  fact  of  the 
almost  instantaneous  fall  of  rain  after  each  peal  of  thunder. 
It  has  been  sup[iosed  that  the  drops  of  rain  in  this  case  were 
produced  by  the  agitation  of  the  discharge  of  lightning;  but 
a  little  reflection  will  render  it  evident  that  the  rain  must 
have  commenced  its  rapid  descent  before  the  discharge  took 
place,  since  it  follows  the  Hash  at  so  short  an  interval  that 
we  must  suppose  that  it  commenced  to  fall  previous  and  not 
subsequent  to  the  discharge.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  fall 
of  rain,  on  account  of  offering  a  conducting  medium  for  the 
electricity,  is  the  cause  and  not  the  consequence  of  the  dis- 
charge in  question. 

The  great  interior  storms  we  have  mentioned  usually  com- 
mence at  the  Far  West,  even  at  the  base  of  Ihu  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  generally  occur  iu  November,  December,  January, 
February  and  March.  They  are  sometimes  of  great  extent 
in  a  north  and  soutli  direction.  One  of  these  storms,  that  of 
1836,  which  was  investigated  with  so  much  ability  by  Pro- 
fessor Loomis,  reached  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  unknown 
regions  in  the  north.    They  are  of  varying  breadth,  some- 
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tiines  several  hundred  miles  across,  and  the  cloudiucss  pro- 
duced frequcntl}'  overspreads  simultaneously  a  considerable 
jKjrtion  of  the  casteru  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  common  with  nearly  all  the  commotions  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  Nortii  American  continent,  they  move  east- 
ward, at  the  rate  sometimes  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  In 
some  rare  instances  the  liorizontal  axis  of  the  storm  in  a 
north  and  south  direction  is  nearly  a  continuous  straight 
line,  and  moves  side  foremost  toward  the  east,  in  the  form  of 
an  immense  wave,  or  rather  undulation.  The  pressure  on 
the  middle  of  this  wave,  on  account  of  the  uprising  air,  is 
less  than  the  normal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  while  ou 
either  side,  and  particularly  on  the  east,  it  is  greater. 

This  pressure  on  the  front  and  roar  of  the  storm  is  due  to 
the  spreading  out  above  of  tlic  air  which  has  been  carried 
up  in  the  ascending  current,  and  is  greater  on  the  east  side 
of  the  storm  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  westerly  current 
in  which  tlje  whole  commotion  is  carried  forward.  The 
a]>proach  of  Iho  storm  is  therefore  generally  indicated  by  a 
rise  of  the  barometer,  wliich  is  succeeded  by  a  subsequent  fall, 
an<]  iiLso  by  an  increase  of  tempt^rature  due  to  tlie  radiation 
from  above  of  the  latent  lieat  evolved,  and  also  liy  the  in- 
creased pressure  of  the  air  forced  out  above.  Sometimes  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  storm  is  curved,  and  again,  which  is 
of  more  fruqucnt  occurrence,  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
separate  parts,  formitig  altogether  a  system  of  which  the  sev- 
eral portions  slightly  vary  in  direction  and  velocity  in  their 
motion  to  Ihc  east. 

These  great  storms,  though  of  the  same  general  nature  as 
the  thunder  storm,  are  attended  with  an  entire  subversion 
of  the  upper  and  lower  sLi'ata  of  the  atmospheric  ocean. 
After  one  of  them  lias  swept  over  tlie  continent  the  commo- 
tion is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  westerly  wind,  a  great 
reduction  of  temporature,  and  a  great  iucrcaso  in  the  degree 
of  dryness  of  the  air.  \Vc  have  endeavored  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  motions  of  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  acconipan3'ing 
these  changes  in  Fig.  11,  which  exhibits  an  imaginary  sec- 
tion of  tlic  currents  in  an  cast  and  west  direction. 
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Fio.  11. 

Previous  to  the  common  cement  of  the  storm  tliere  exists 
over  the  surfiicc  of  tlie  UnitL-il  Stutes  a  lower  fttratiiin  of  air 
moving  from  southern  points  of  the  horizon,  and  over  this 
at  an  elevation  of  two  or  tliree  miles  the  constant  current 
from  the  west  continues  its  habitual  and  un-intorrupled 
course.  The  lower  stratuiii,  coming  priticipally  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  tibnormnlly  warm,  moist,  and  light,  while 
the  super-stratum  is  in  its  usual  condition,  and  the  whole  is 
thereibro  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  At  the  far  west 
this  lower  stratum  begins  to  be  invaded  by  the  denser  air 
from  the  polar  current,  which  coming  from  the  northwest 
and  niinfrJing  with  the  u]>por  current,  presses  under,  and 
turning  Ihc  moist  current  upward  produces  an  ascending 
cfilnmn,  or  rather  waif,  which  mingling  with  the  upper  cur- 
rent is  carried  ra[ii<!Iy  to  the  cast.  The  upper  current  i.s 
continued  with  varying  energy,  and  by  tlie  condensiition  of 
the  vajwr  from  the  lower,  forms  clouds  and  rain,  which  are 
C4uried  in  advance  to  the  east,  as  the  whole  system  of  dis- 
turbance is  borne  in  the  same  direction  by  the  ordinary 
eastward  flow  of  the  upper  current  of  the  aerial  ocean.  The 
primary  lower  current  is  shown  in  the  figure  by  the  stratum 
a;  the  upftor  current,  which  has  tilled  the  whole  s[>aL'c  on 
the  west  down  to  the  earth,  by  bb;  the  portion  of  the  prim- 
ary upper  current  into  which  the  stratum  a  has  ascended 
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and  ill  which  itij  vupor  has  been  condonscd  iulo  clouds  and 
jaiu  is  ropresentoJ  by  c. 

As  the  storm  advances  eastward,  it  leaves  the  country  bo- 
hind  it  entirely  covered  with  the  westerly  current,  and  in 
this  way  carries  before  it  to  the  ocean  the  greater  portion  of 
the  vapor  with  which  the  lower  stratum,  previous  to  the 
commencenient  of  the  storm,  was  saturated.  The  rain  which 
falls  at  any  given  place  is  formed  of  the  condensed  moisture 
which  a  few  hours  previous  existed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  the  same  spot  or  its  vicinity. 

We  have  represented  in  Fig.  11  the  whole  cloudiness 
thrown  eastward  in  advance  of  the  storm,  but  in  some  cases, 
with  a  more  energetic  upward  motion,  a  part  of  the  ascend- 
ing air  will  bo  thrown  out  to  the  west  above;  but  this  can 
scarcely  ever  take  pince  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  eastern 
side.  After  the  uj)ward  moving  column  has  passed  over  a 
given  place,  the  wind  which  was  previously  from  the  cast,  wrll 
suddenly  change  to  the  west,  the  sky  will  become  clear  and 
a  great  reduction  of  teni|>oruture  follow.  The  whole  effect 
then  is  due  to  tlie  instable  equilibrium  produced  in  the  air 
by  the  introduction  of  moisture  and  the  accompanying 
elevation  of  temperature,  together  with  the  subsequent  evo- 
lution of  the  latent  heat.  A  similar  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere jjreparutory  to  the  formation  of  another  storm  will 
gradually  bo  re-produced.  Tlic  westerly  wind  will  again  bo 
buoyed  up  by  the  warm  air  from  the  south,  it  will  therefore 
disapiwar  at  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  at  which  a  cjilm  will  at 
first  exist,  the  soutlierly  wind  will  increase  in  velocity,  the 
thermometer  and  hygrometer  will  indicate  u  higher  tem- 
perature and  increasing  amount  of  vajior,  the  barometer  will 
fall,  and  after  a  given  interval  anotlior  instable  equilibrium 
will  be  produced,  to  bo  followed  by  another  subversion  of 
the  strata  of  the  aerial  ocean  and  the  repetition  of  all  the 
previous  phenomena.  The  intervals  between  two  .successive 
storms  will  also  depend  on  the  time  of  radiation  into  celes- 
tial space  of  the  evolved  heat,  in  order  to  reduce  the  upper 
stratum  to  its  normal  condition  of  temperature  and  density; 
but  the  time  required  to  produce  these  effects  is  frequently 
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in  winter  vory  nearly  tlie  same  for  several  successive  periods. 
For  example,  most  persons  can  remember  the  successive 
occurrence  of  a  series  of  storms  on  Sundays.  In  one  case 
wo  recollect  this  to  have  taken  place  six  times  in  succession. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  particular  day  to  induce  the  occur- 
rence of  a  storm,  but  merely  it  will  be  more  likely  to  bo 
remembered  when  it  happens  at  this  time;  and  although, 
the  interval  between  two  storms  may  not  be  preci.sely  seven 
days,  yet  it  may  differ  so  little  from  this  that  a  part  of  the 
first  and  sixth  Sundays  rnay  be  included  in  the  cycles  of 
disturbance. 

The  wind  as  a  general  rule  tends  to  flow  towards  the  axis 
of  the  storm  from  each  side,  but  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  the  direction  is  far  from 
being  as  regular  as  at  first  sight  might  ho  expected.  Besides 
this,  since  the  commotion  of  the  atmosphere  is  usually 
divided  into  a  number  of  separate  groups — each  having  a 
separate  ascending  column  or  belt  to  which  the  in-blowing 
air  is  directed, — the  arrows  on  the  map  indicating  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds  generally  present  a  very  complex  system 
of  currents.  On  this  account  also,  the  rain  does  not  simul- 
taneously fall  along  an  extended  line  from  east  to  west  but 
in  separate  places,  the  position  of  which  is  determined 
probably  by  the  greater  amount  of  moisture,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  intense  action  of  the  ascending  current. 
As  the  storm  approaches  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  United 
States  however  the  in-blowing  air  to  supply  the  up-moving 
current  draws  in  the  air  from  the  ocean,  charged  with 
moisture;  which  being  constantly  supplied,  tlic  action  may 
continue  for  several  days,  and  the  storm  may  perhaps  bo- 
como  .'Stationary,  giving  rise  to  prolonged  easterly  currents. 

It  would  appear  Ijowover  from  observations  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  that  llio  northeast  storms  aro  produced  by 
the  rarofication  of  air  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  being  frequently  independent  of  a  previous  in- 
terior storm  from  the  west. 

A  considerable  number  of  storms  has  been  mapped  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  first  adopted  by  Professor  Looinis, 
20-2 
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exhibiting  on  the  successive  maps  by  colors  the  positions 
and  inovements  of  the  lines  of  equal  pressure  and  of  equal 
temperature.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  however  (except 
in  vcr}'  rare  cases)  the  advance  of  the  storm  side  foremost  in 
a  continuous  line.  The  conditions  presented  are  similar  to 
those  we  have  described,  namely  a  series  of  centres  of  com- 
motion advancing  eastward. 

The  storms  next  to  be  noticed  are  those  spoken  of  as  hur- 
ricanes, or  cyclones,  the  true  character  or  nature  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  between  the  advocates  of  the 
two  rival  tljeorics,  of  an  entirely  horizontal  gyratory  motion 
of  thu  wind  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  in-blowing  to  a  central 
area  and  upward  motion  of  the  air  on  the  other. 

Much  of  lhi.s  discussion  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  want 
of  precision  in  the  earlier  conceptions  of  the  motions  of  the 
air  when  referred  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  gyration,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  ambiguity  of  the 
language  in  which  these  views  were  expressed.  While  Reid 
and  Piddington  supposed  the  motion  of  the  wind  to  be  in 
concentric  continuous  circles,  and  Mr.  Espy  at  first  in  direct 
radial  Hues  towards  the  centre,  Mr.  Redtield  finally  adopted 
an  intermediate  view,  namely  of  a  spiral  inward  motion. 
We  are  entirely  convinced  from  the  observations  which  have 
bcoti  collected  at  the  Smitiisonian  Institution  in  regard  to 
the  large  interior  slorni.s  that  they  are  not  rotatory,  and  that 
when  the  gyrations  do  take  place,  (as  they  must  in  some 
cases  on  account  of  t!ie  in-blowing  currents  from  all  direc- 
tions not  exactly  opposing  each  otlier,)  the  gyration  is  a  sec- 
ondary motion,  the  principal  force  being  exerted  in  an 
upward  direction.  We  are  unable  to  conceive  of  any  ade- 
quate cause  of  the  great  and  continued  velocity  of  the  air  in 
a  circle  of  several  hundred  miles  in  diameter  except  that 
which  is  due  to  tlie  heat  evolved  hy  the  condensation  of  the 
vapor  with  which  this  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is  satu- 
rated. This  a[)pcars  to  be  the  true  and  sufficient  source  of 
the  great  motive  power,  and  to  afford  (when  connected  with 
the  rotation  of  the  eartli)  a  complete  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena.     These  storms  as  we  have  said  commence  iu 
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the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  describe  a  curve  on  the  surface  of 
the  tartii  almost  precisely  the  snme  as  that  which  would  be 
exhibited  by  the  projection  on  a  horizontal  surface  of  the 
path  described  by  an  atom  of  air  in  its  ascent  at  the  equator, 
in  its  passage  westward,  and  in  gradually  curving  round 
toward  the  east.  Mr.  Rcdfiold  fias  shown  that  these  curves 
in  whatever  longitude  of  the  northern  hemisphere  the  hur- 
ricanes have  occurred,  arc  of  precisely  the  same  character. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  motive  power  of  this  violent 
commotion  of  the  atmosphere  is  due  to  the  evolved  heat  of  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  it  will  follow  that  such  storms  will  be  most 
frequent  and  of  greatest  intensity  in  portions  of  tlic  earth 
where  the  relative  amount  of  moisture  is  greatest,  utul  that 
they  will  therefore  be  found  in  the  greatest  number  in  the 
heated  and  moist  air  directly  over  the  Gulf  Stream.  The 
atmosphere  over  this  area  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  in 
a  state  of  tottering  equilibrium,  since  the  air  rising  from  the 
heated  surface  along  the  axis  of  the  stream  must  be  much 
more  highly  charged  with  moisture  than  that  on  either  side. 
Observation  and  theory  are  hero  in  accord. 

These  storms  sometimes  overlap  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  produce  great  destruction  of  property 
along  the  seaboard,  and  frequently  a  loss  of  life  and  shipping 
in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Hurricanes  of  the  same  character  arc  found  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  describing  similar  curves,  which  turn  south 
however  from  the  equator  round  to  the  east,  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  tlie  curves  described  by  the  hurricanes 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  The  space  to  which  we  are 
limited  in  this  article  precludes  a  more  minute  discussion 
of  the  phenomena  whifh  have  been  observed,  and  the  opin- 
ions which  liave  been  adopted,  in  regard  to  these  storms. 
We  may  have  an  opportunity  of  resuming  the  subject  on 
some  other  occasion. 

In  this  paper  we  have  endeavored  to  give  an  exposition 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  meteorology  of  the  United 
St4\tes,  reserving  for  a  future  report  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  climatology  of  its  difFereut  portions.    Wo  have  especially 
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eodeavored  to  exhibit  our  views  of  the  theory  of  Professor 
Espy  and  to  show  its  applicability  to  the  explanation  and  in 
some  cases  to  the  prediction  of  the  great  commotions  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  think  this  theory  has  not  received  the 
attention  from  foreign  meteorologists  which  its  merits  de- 
mand, and  this  perhaps  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  been  presented  to  the  public  in  a  form  which  would 
commend  it  to  the  immediate  attention  of  scientists.  It  has 
been  frequently  coupled  with  propositions  for  the  artificial 
and  economical  production  of  rain,  which — however  well 
based  on  scientific  principles — would  be  too  uncertain  and  too 
expensive  to  render  them  of  any  value  in  a  practical  point 
of  view :  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  language  of  Mr. 
Espy  in  regard  to  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  and 
of  its  great' value  as  a  scientific  generalization,  has  occasion- 
ally been  such  as  to  awaken  opposition  to  it  rather  than  to 
secure  its  approval  and  final  adoption.* 

[*  Fifty-Biz  pages  of  Meteorological  Tables  following  this  part  are  omitted 
in  the  present  re-print] 
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METEOEOLOGY  IN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  AGRICULTURE. 


PART  v.— ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTUICITY. 

(Agricultural  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  1869,  pp.  461-524.) 

In  this  paper  we  intend  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  general 
principles  of  atinospheric  electricity; — a  branch  of  meteor- 
ology which  has  attracted  in  all  ages  more  attention,  and  has 
been  regarded  with  more  interest,  than  perhaps  any  other. 

The  vast  accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  thunder  cloud, 
and  tlie  energy  exhibited  in  its  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
physical  effects,  have  impressed  the  popular  mind  with  the 
idea  of  the  great  efficiency  of  this  agent  in  producing  at- 
mospheric changes,  and  have  led  to  views  of  its  character 
not  warranted  by  cautious  induction.  It  is  frequently  con- 
sidered sufficient  in  the  explanation  of  an  unusual  phenom- 
enon to  refer  it  .simply  to  electricity.  References  of  this  kind 
however  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  since  the  scientific 
explanation  of  a  phenomenon  consists  in  the  logical  refer- 
ence of  it  to  a  general  law;  or  in  clearly  exhibiting  the  stops 
by  which  it  can  be  deduced  from  an  established  principle. 
Electricity  is  subject  to  laws  as  definite  and  invariable  as 
those  which  govern  the  mechanical  motions  of  the  planetary 
system.  In  one  respect  indeed,  there  is  a  great  similarity 
between  them,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  discussion  of  elec- 
trical phenomena,  that  these  are  referable  to  forces  similar 
in  action  to  that  of  gravitation ;  and  that  the  mathematical 
propositions  which  were  demonstrated  by  Newton  in  regard 
to  the  latter,  have  been  applied  with  admirable  precision  to 
represent  those  of  the  former. 

In  giving  a  general  exposition  of  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
two  plans  may  be  adopted :  either  a  series  of  facts  may  be 
stated,  and  from  these  a  theory  gradually  developed  by  a 
careful  induction,  or  we  may  begin  witli  the  general  princi- 
ples or  laws  which  have  been  discovered,  and  from  these  de- 
duce the  facts  in  a  series  of  logical  consequences.  The  first 
method  is  called  inductionj  the  second,  deduction  ;  and  they 
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nre  sometimes  known  hy  the  more  scholastic  names  of 
analysis  and  synliiesis.  The  first  method  may  perhaps  bo 
considered  the  more  rigid,  and  where  a  systematic  treatise 
on  a  subject  is  intended,  and  ample  space  allowed  for  its  full 
discussion  it  might  be  preferred;  but  where  the  object  is  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  information  in  the  shortest  time, 
to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  moans  through  which 
by  his  own  reflection  he  can  deduce  from  a  single  principle 
hundreds  of  phenomena,  and  declare — prior  to  experiment 
or  observation,  what  will  take  place  under  given  conditions, 
the  latter  method  will  be  the  proper  one  to  be  adopted. 

It  is  impossible  however  to  state  a  principle  of  very  gene- 
ral application  without  employing  an  hypothegis  or  an  as- 
sumption which  thougli  founded  on  strict  analogy  may 
possibly  not  be  absolutely  true.  We  adopt  such  an  hypoth- 
esis temporarily,  not  as  expressing  an  actual  entity,  but  as 
a  provisional  truth  which  may  be  modified  or  even  aban- 
doned when  we  find  it  no  longer  capable  of  expressing  all 
the  phenomena.  All  we  assert  positively  in  regard  to  such 
an  hyjtothesis  is  that  the  phenomena  to  which  it  relates  and 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  at  the  time  exhibit  themselves 
as  if  it  were  true. 

When  an  assumed  hypothesis  of  this  kind  furnishes  an 
exact  expression  of  a  large  number  of  phenomena,  and 
enables  us  beforehand  to  calculate  the  time  and  form  of  their 
occurrencCjitis  then  called  a  theory.  The  two  terms — hypoth- 
esis and  theor}- — though  in  a  strict  scientific  sense  of  very 
different  signification,  are  however  often  confounded  and 
otherwise  mis-applied.  Theory,  in  common  language,  is  fre- 
quently used  in  contradistinction  to  fad,  and  sometimes 
employed  to  express  unscientific  and  indefinite  speculations. 
The  causo  of  truth  would  be  subserved  if  these  terras  were 
used  in  a  more  definite  and  less  general  sense;  for  example, 
if  the  term  Hpecidation  were  restricted  to  those  products  of  tho 
imagination  which  may  or  may  not  have  an  existence  in 
nature;  the  term  hjpothesi$  to  suppositions  founded  on  anal- 
ogy and  which  .serve  to  give  more  definite  concei^tions  of 
laws;  while  the  term  theory  is  reserved  for  generalizations 
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which  ulthough  presented  in  the  language  of  hypothesis, 
yet  really  furnish  the  exact  expression  of  a  large  class  of  facts. 

Hypotheses — well  conceived  and  properly  conditioned 
by  strict  analogy,  not  only  enable  us,  as  above  stated, 
to  embrace  at  one  view  a  wider  range  of  pheiiomcna,  but 
also  assist  us  in  passing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
When  rightly  used  they  are  the  great  instruments  of  dis- 
covery, giving  definite  direction  as  to  the  experiments  or 
observations  desirable  in  a  particular  investigation,  and  thus 
marking  out  the  line  of  research  to  be  pursued  in  our  en- 
deavors to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  science  of  our  day.  We 
think  that  the  tendency  of  ^omo  minds,  instead  of  being  too 
speculative  is  too  positive;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  there 
is  too  much  of  loose,  iudeiinitc,  and  consequently  of  useless 
speculation  intruded  upon  science,  on  the  other  bund  an  evil  of 
an  opposite  kind  is  frequently  produced  by  attempting  to  ex- 
press scientific  generiilizations  of  a  complex  character  with- 
out the  aid  of  proper  hypotheses;  and  to  this  cause  we  would 
principally  ascribe  the  looseness  of  conception  which  fre- 
quently exists  in  well-educated  minds  as  to  the  connection 
and  character  of  physical  phenomena. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  remarks  we  shall  make 
use  of  a  theory  to  express  the  well-established  principles  of 
electrical  action,  and  from  this  endeavor  to  deduce  such  con- 
clusions as  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  observed  phe- 
nomena. The  intelligent  reader  who  attentively  studies  this 
theory,  and  exercises  his  reasoning  faculties  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  it,  will  be  able  not  only  to  explain  many  re- 
markable appearances  which  would  otherwise  be  entirely 
isolated,  but  also  to  anticipate  results,  and  to  adopt  means 
to  prevent  unpleasant  occurrences  or  to  ward  off  dangers. 

The  theory  which  we  shall  adopt  is  that  invented  by 
Franklin,  and  extended  and  improved  by  Epinus  and  Caven- 
dish. It  is  sometimes  called  the  theory  of  one  fluid,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  theory  of  Dufay,  of  two  fluids.  The 
two  theories  however  do  not  differ  so  much  as  at  first  sight 
might  be  supposed,  and  when  expressed  mathematically  are 
essentially  the  same. 
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No  part  of  the  writings  of  Franklin  exhibits  his  sagacity 
and  his  power  of  scientific  generalization  in  a  more  conspic- 
uous light  than  his  theory  of  electricity.  The  talent  to 
discover  isolated  facts  iu  any  branch  of  science,  although 
possessed  by  few,  is  comparatively  inferior  to  that  character- 
istic of  mind  which  leads  to  the  invention  of  an  hypothesis 
embracing  in  u  few  simple  propositions  whole  classes  of  com- 
plete phenomena. 

Theory  of  Electricity. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Franklin  all  the  facts  of  ordi- 
nary electricity  may  be  referred  to  the  action  of  a  subtle 
fluid,  whicli  perhaps  fills  all  int^ar-phinetary  space,  and  may 
be  the  medium  of  light  and  heat.  In  order  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  electricity  may  be  represented  by  the  mechanical 
actions  of  this  fluid,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  is  en- 
dowed with  certain  properties  and  relations  which  may  be 
expressed  in  the  following  series  of  postulates  : 

1st.  The  electric  fluid  (or  cether)  consists  of  atoms  so  niiu- 
uto  as  to  exist  between  the  atoms  of  gross  matter. 

2d.  The  atoms  of  the  fluid  repel  each  other  with  a  force 
varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  that  is, 
when  the  distances  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  the  forces  are  1,  J, 

h  A'  aJ'  ^^■ 

8d.  The  atoms  of  the  fluid  attract  the  atoms  of  ordinary 

matter  with  a  force  also  varying  invereely  as  the  square  of 

the  distance. 

4th.  The  atoms  of  gross  matter  devoid  of  electricity  tend 
to  repel  each  other  also  with  a  force  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance. 

5th.  The  atoms  of  the  fluid  can  move  freely  through  cer- 
tain bodies  of  gross  matter,  such  as  metals,  water,  &c.,  wliich 
arc  hence  called  conductors,  and  cannot  move,  or  but  very 
imperfectly,  thi'ougli  other  bodies,  such  as  glass,  baked  wood, 
dry  air,  &c.,  which  are  called  non-conductors. 

6th.  Wlien  each  equal  portion  of  space  hastlie  same  amount 
of  electricity,  and  each  body  in  it  has  so  much  of  the  same 
fluid  as  to  neutralize  the  attractions  aud  repulsions  of  the 
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matter,  there  are  no  indications  of  electrical  action;  and 
when  the  attractions  and  repulsions  are  thus  neutralized  a 
body  is  said  to  be  in  its  natural  condition. 

7th.  The  electrical  equilibrium  may  be  disturbed  by  fric- 
tion, chemical  action,  change  of  temperature,  etc.,  or  in  other 
words  (by  tlieso  and  other  processes)  the  fluid  may  be  accu- 
mulated in  one  portion  of  space,  and  rendered  deficient  in 
another,  and  in  this  case  electrical  action  is  exhibited. 

8th.  The  phenomena  are  of  two  classes,  namely  statical, 
or  those  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  in  which  the  electricity 
is  at  rest,  and  dynamical,  or  those  in  which  the  redundant 
electricity  of  one  portion  of  space  is  precipitated  into  that  of 
another  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency. 

9th.  When  the  electrical  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed 
and  a  body  contains  more  than  its  share  of  electricity,  it  is 
said  to  be  -positively  charged  ;  and  when  it  contains  less,  it 
is  said  to  bo  negatively  charged  or  electrified. 

The  fourth  proposition  of  this  theory  wa-s  added  by  Caven- 
dish, in  England,  and  by  Epiuus,  in  Germany,  and  was 
found  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  several  parts  of 
the  theory  (as  given  by  Franklin)  logically  consistent  with 
each  other.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the 
general  fact  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  bodies,  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  when  gross  matter  exhibits  attraction 
it  is  in  its  normal  condition,  and  that  since  the  electrical 
force  is  infinitely  more  intense  than  that  of  gravitation  the 
latter  may  be  a  residual  phenomenon  of  the  former. 

According  to  this  theory,  tliere  are  two  kinds  of  matter  in 
the  universe, — setherial  or  electrical  matter,  and  gross  (or  as 
it  is  frequently  called  by  way  of  distinction,)  "ponderable" 
matter.  The  two  however  may  have  the  same  essence,  and 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  aggregation  of  the  atoms 
of  the  latter;  or  what  wo  call  gross  matter  may  be  (as  sug- 
gested by  Newton,)  but  a  segregation  or  kind  of  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  setherial  matter  in  definite  masses.  Each  kind 
of  matter  is  in  itself  entirely  inert,  has  no  power  of  spon- 
taneous change  of  place,  and  is  equally  subject' to  the  laws  of 
force  and  motion.    A  mass  of  ordinary  "ponderable  "  matter. 
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whcn  once  at  rest,  touds  to  continue  at  rest  until  put  in  motion 
by  some  extraneous  force;  so  also  the  electrical  flui^l,  when  at 
rest,  tends  to  remain  at  rest,  and  only  moves  in  obedience  to 
some  impulse  from  without.  From  this  theoretical  inference, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  all  observation  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  electricity  is  an  ultimate  power  of  nature,  being 
in  itself  the  cause  of  motion.  Like  the  air,  it  is  inert,  and 
has  no  more  tendency  to  spontaneous  motion  than  this  or 
any  other  fluid  which  may  receive  and  transmit  impulses, 
or  which  may  have  its  equilibrium  disturbed,  and  in  the  res- 
toration of  this  equilibrium,  give  rise  to  motion  and  pro- 
duce mechanical  effects. 

Perhaps  .some  currency  is  given  to  the  idea  that  electricity 
is  not  subject  to  the  mechanical  laws  which  govern  the  actions 
of  gross  matter,  because  it  is  called  an  "  imponderable  "  agent, 
and  has  thus  assigned  to  it  a  kind  of  semi-spiritual  char- 
acter. The  term  "imponderable,'"  though  convenient,  is  not 
properly  applied,  since  it  inrlicates  a  distinction  which  may 
possibly  note.tist.  If  electricity  is  in  reality  a  Huid,  it  might 
exhibit  weight,  could  it  be  .^^o  isolated  and  condensed  as  to 
become  sensible  to  our  balances.  But  whatever  may  be  its 
nature,  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  can  be  referred  to 
mechanical  laws;  and  it  is  in  order  that  such  a  reference 
may  be  deSnitely  made,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  fluid  is 
adopted.  For  a  similar  reason  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
radiant  heat  are  referred  to  the  vibrations  of  the  aetherial 
medium,  and  it  is  in  this  way  tliat  the  laws  of  motion  which 
liave  been  deduced  from  the  study  of  gross  matter  have  been 
so  successfully  applied  to  them,  and  it  is  only  so  far  as 
the  facts  of  what  are  called  the  "imponderable"  agents  are 
brought  uniler  the  category  of  mechanical  laws  that  they  take 
the  definite  form  which  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  science. 

Theoretical  Deductions  and  Illuslralions. — We  do  not  intend 
to  develop  from  the  theory  we -have  presented  a  complete 
system  of  electricity,  but  to  give  such  deductions  from  it  as 
will  put  the  intelligent  reader  in  possession  of  the  principal 
known  facts  of  atraosplicric  electricity, and  particularly  those 
which  relate  to  thunder  storms. 
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In  the  first  place,  if  the  cetheriiil  medium  iu  its  ordinary 
state  of  diffusion  fills  <all  space,  then  it  must  be  evident  tliat 
when  a  body  is  charged  with  more  than  its  natural  share, 
a  portion  must  be  drawn  from  space  around,  and  hence 
what  one  body  gains  other  bodies  in  the  vicinity  must  lose, 
or  in  other  words  there  must  always  be  as  much  negative 
excitement  as  positive.  To  exhibit  this,  as  well  as  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  eflbcts  of  the  disturbance  of  the  electrical 
equilibrium,  provide  two  strips  of  glass  an  inch  in  width  and 
twelve  inches  long,  and  on  the  end  of  one  of  these  fasten  with 
beeswax  or  sealing-wax  n  piece  of  woollen  cloth  about  an  incli 

and  a  half  long;  if  the  glass 
slips  are  warmed  and  rubbed 
together,  as  shown  in  Figure 
1,  and  afterwards  separated, 
they  will  exhibit  signs  of  elec- 
tricity.  If  the  strip  of  glass  of 
which  the  end  is  naked  be 
brought  near  a  pith-ball  C,  sus- 
pended by  a  single  fibre  of  non- 
conducting silk,  so  that  the 
electricity  which  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  ball  cannot 
escape, the  ball  will  be  attracted, 
and  immediately  afterwards  re- 
polled.  If  now  the  end  of  the 
other  glass  having  the  woollen 
cloth  on  it  be  brought  near  to 
the  same  ball,  attraction  will 
take  place  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  one  slip  of  glass  will  constantly  attract,  while 
the  other  will  as  constantly  repel  the  ball.  If  however  the 
two  glasses  be  placed  in  contact  as  they  werci  when  first 
rubbed,  and  thus  presented  to  tlie  ball,  neither  attraction 
nor  repulsion  will  be  exhibited. 

These  results  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  theory  we 
have  adopted.  By  rubbing  the  ghtss  and  woollen  cloth 
against  each  other  the  electrical  equilibrium  is  disturbed — 
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a  portion  of  the  natural  electricity  of  the  cloth  is  transferred 
to  the  glass ;  the  latter  receives  a  positive  charge  of  elec- 
tricity, while  the  woollen  cloth  loses  a  portion  of  its  natural 
share  of  the  fluid,  and  assumes  the  negative  state;  and  since 
the  slips  of  glass,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  air,  are  non- 
conductors, the  redundancy  of  the  one  cannot  escape,  nor 
the  deficiency  of  the  other  be  snp|)lied,  and  therefore  the 
charged  condition  of  each  will  continue  for  a  considerable 
time,  particularly  if  the  air  be  perfectly  dry. 

When  the  glass  plate  is  made  to  touch  tlie  ball  a  portion 
of  electricity  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  former  is 
transferred  to  the  hitter,  which  lias  then  more  than  its  natu- 
ral share ;  and  since  atoms  of  free  electricity  repel  each 
other,  the  ball  will  apparently  be  repelled  from  the  glass; 
and  also  because  there  is  an  attraction  between  free  elec- 
tricity and  uu-saturated  matter,  the  cloth  which  is  in  this 
condition  will  attract  the  same  ball.  When  the  two  slips 
of  glass  are  brought  together  and  presented  as  a  whole  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  may  still  be  considered  as  exist- 
ing, but  since  they  are  equal  and  opposed  they  entirely 
neutralize  each  other,  and  no  external  effect  is  perceptible. 

The  neutralization  of  the  two  opposite  forces  in  this  ex- 
periment affords  an  illustration  of  the  condition  of  a  body 
in  its  natural  state.  Although  it  contains  a  large  amount 
of  the  fluid  no  action  is  produced  on  other  bodies  in  their 
natural  condition  because  the  attractions  and  repulsions  just 
balance  each  other. 

For  exhibiting  the  most  important  statical  phenomena  of 
electricity,  and  for  verifying  the  deductions  from  the  theory, 
we  may  employ  a  solid  glass  rod  of  about  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  a  rod  of  sealing-wax  or  of  gum  shellac  of  the 
same  length.  If  these  be  well  dried,  held  by  one  end  and 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  at  the  other,  electrical 
excitement  will  be  produced,  Instead  of  a  solid  glass  rod 
a  tube  may  be  employed,  provided  the  interior  be  perfectly 
dry,  and  well  corked  to  prevent  the  access  of  moisture.  If 
the  end  of  the  tube  or  rod  be  rubbed,  and  afterwards  brought 
into  contact  with  a  small  ball  of  pith,  or  of  any  light  con- 
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ducting  matter,  suspended  by  a  silk  tlircar],  tlie  excitement 
will  be  communicated  to  the  ball,  and  if  the  communication 
be  from  the  glass  rod  the  electricity  will  be  that  denomi- 
nated positive;  if  from  the  rod  of  sealing-wax  or  shellac, 
it  will  be  what  is  chilled  negative.  Since  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  balls  charged  negatively  and  positively  are 
very  nearly  the  same,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  which 
we  call  the  positive  or  which  the  negative,  provided  we  al- 
ways apply  the  same  name  to  the  same  kind  of  excitement. 
In  the  early  discovery  of  the  two  kinds  of  electrical  excite- 
ment, that  which  was  produced  by  rubbing  glass  with  a 
woollen  cloth  was  called  vitrcoiis,  and  that  from  the  friction 
of  the  same  substance  on  sealing-wax  or  gum  shellac  was  de- 
nominated resinous,  and  these  terms  are  still  retained,  par- 
ticularly in  foreign  works  on  the  subject. 

The  simplest  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  electrified  bodies,  and  determining  the  intensity 
and  character  of  the  excitement,  is  tlic  gold  leaf  electrometer, 
or  electroscopo,  which  any  person  with  a  little  patience  and 
some  mechanical  skill  may  construct  for  himself.  Different 
forms  of  this  instrument  are  exhibited  in  Figures  2,  3,  and  8. 

A  brass  wire,  surmounted  by  a 
ball  of  the  same  metal,  is  passed 
through  the  cork  of  a  small  glass 
jar,  or  a  large-sized  vial,  from  which 
the  bottom  has  been  removed  and 
its  place  supplied  by  a  disc  of  wood ; 
and  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire, 
which  may  be  slightly  flattened,  is 
attached,  by  means  of  any  adher- 
ing (substance,  two  narrow  strips  of 
gold  leaf  so  as  to  hang  freely,  and 
Fio.  2.  when   un-exeiLed   piirallel   to  each 

other  without  touching.  Two  small  pith  balls  suspended 
close  together  by  threads  a  few  inches  in  length  may  be  em- 
ployed, in  place  of  ttie  gold-leaf  .strips. 

When  we  wish  to  ascertain  if  a  body  is  electrified,  or 
whether  difTercnt  parts  of  it  are  charged  positively  to  the 
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aame  degree  for  example,  we  bring  in  contact  with  the  part 
to  be  examined  a  small  metallic  ball  suspended  at  the  end 
of  a  very  fine  silk  thread,  (a  fibre  from  a  cocoon  will  servo 
for  this  purpose,)  and  afterwards  bring  the  small  ball,  which 
may  be  called  the  carrier,  in  contact  with  the  ball,  or  as  it  is 
called,  the  knob  of  the  electroscope.  The  electricity  of  the 
carrier  will  distribute  itself,  on  account  of  the  repulsion  of 
its  atoms,  thvoughnut  the  knob,  the  stem,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  electroscope.  The  leaves  being  the  only  movable  piart 
will  diverge  from  each  other,  and  will  thus  exhibit  the  elec- 
trical repulsion  to  the  eye.  Wc  sec  from  this  experiment, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  ball  touched  with  the  excited 
glass,  that  electricity  may  be  transferred  from  one  body  to 
another,  and  that  when  it  is  applied  to  the  end  of  an  elon- 
gated metallic  conductor  it  instantly  diffuses  itself  over  tho 
whole  mass.  In  the  experiment  we  have  just  described,  the 
body  was  supposed  to  have  been  positively  electrified  ;  but  a 
similar  effect  would  have  been  produced  had  it  been  nega- 
tively charged.  In  that  case,  a  portion  of  the  natural  elec- 
tricity of  tite  carrying  ball  would  have  been  drawn  from  it 
by  the  un-saturated  matter  of  the  electrified  body,  and  tho 
ball  in  turn,  when  brought  in  contact  with  tlio  upper  end  of 
tho  electroscope,  would  dniw  from  it  a  portion  of  its  natural 
electricity — the  deficiency  extending  to  the  leaves — which 
would  therefore  diverge,  since  according  to  tho  theory  un- 
saturated matter  repels  un-salur.'xted  matter. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  a  body  is  electrified  nega- 
tively or  positively,  we  transfer  a  j)ortion  of  its  cliarge  to  tho 
electroscope  by  means  of  tho  carrying  ball,  and  then,  hav- 
ing rubbed  a  rod  of  glass  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  wo 
bring  it  near  to  liic  electroscope ;  if  the  leaves  diverge  further 
when  the  rod  of  glass  is  brought  near,  tho  original  charge  is 
of  po.sitive  orpUts  electricity ;  if  on  the  contrary  the  leaves  con- 
verge, wo  may  consider  the  clectrici  ty  as  negative  or  minus;  or 
tho  same  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  by  rubbhig  a  stick 
of  sealing-wax  with  the  wooIUmi  elotli,  wiiich  becoming  nega- 
tively excited  will  cause  the  leaves  in  the  case  of  a  positive 
charge  to  converge,  and  in  that  of  a  negative  charge  to 
diverge*. 
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Conduction  and  LiHulation  of  Electricity. — By  means  of  a 
simple  electroscope  of  tfie  kind  wo  luivo  just  described  we 
may  at  once  determine  whether  a  body  is  a  conductor  or 
non-conductor  of  electricity.  If  a  slight  cliargo  be  given  to 
the  electroscope,  (whicli  may  be  eft'ect-ed  by  touching  the 
knob  with  a  rod  which  has  been  rubbed  by  woollen  cloth,) 
t!io  charge  will  remain  with  hut  little  diminution  for  several 
hours,  provided  the  air  is  perfectly  dry;  while  if  the  air  is 
moist,  the  charge  is  soon  dissipated.  These  facta  show  that 
the  former  ia  a  non-conductor,  and  the  latter  a  partial  con- 
ductor. Dry  air  would  bo  a  perfect  insulator  of  electricity, 
provided  it  were  motionless;  the  atoms  which  impinge 
against  a  charged  body  however  become  electrified  with  the 
same  }cind  of  excitement,  and  are  consequently  repelled, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  othere  and  so  on  until  the 
charge  is  gradually  diminished  and  finally  dissipated. 

If,  when  the  electrometer  is  charged  in  dry  air,  we  touch 
the  knob  with  a  glass  rod,  the  leaves  will  be  but  little  affecte<l; 
but  if  we  breathe  on  the  surface  of  the  rod,  the  glass  will  be- 
come a  partial  conductor  and  the  leaves  will  slowly  converge. 
If  the  ball  be  touched  with  one  end  of  a  metallic  wire,  the 
electricity  will  in-stantly  be  conducted  off.  If  we  make  a  simi- 
lar experiment  with  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  the  charge  will  bo 
gradually  dissipated,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  wood  is  a 
partial  conductor.  By  increasing  the  length  of  an  imperfect 
conductor  we  shall  tind  that  the  time  of  drawing  off  the 
charge  is  increased,  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  shown  that 
there  are  very  few  bodies  which  are  {)erfect  conductors  or 
non-conductors;  that  every  body  offers  some  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  an  electrical  current,  provided  we  increase 
the  length  sufficiently  to  nuike  it  perceptible.  By  experi- 
menting on  various  bodies  in  the  way  we  have  described, 
we  may  form  an  approximate  table  of  the  degrees  in 
which  ditfcrent  substances  arc  conductors  or  non-conduc- 
tors of  electricity.  The  human  body  is  a  very  perfect 
conductor  of  ordinary  electricity,  since  if  we  touch  the  knob 
of  the  electro-scopo  with  the  finger,  the  leaves  instantly  col- 
lapse, provided  we  are  standing  on  the  ground  at  the  time.    If 
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however  we  place  a  non-conductor  (for  example  a  cake  of  bees- 
wax) under  the  feet,  the  whole  of  the  charge  will  probably 
not  be  withdrawn  but  shared  with  the  body,  and  the  leaves 
will  only  partially  converge.  It  may  also  be  shown  by  the 
same  instrument  that  in  order  to  produce  electrical  excite- 
ment by  friction,  it  is  only  necessary  that  two  dissimilar  sub- 
stances be  rubbed  together,  one  at  least  of  which  must  be  a 
partial  conductor.  For  example,  if  while  a  person  is  stand- 
ing on  a  cake  of  bees-wax  he  place  one  finger  on  the  knob  of 
an  electroscope  and  iinothor  person  strike  him  on  the  back 
with  a  silk  handkerchief,  the  leaves  will  instantly  diverge, 
showing  that  the  whole  Iwdy  has  received  a  charge  of  elec- 
tricity, which  is  prevented  from  escaping  into  the  floor  by 
the  interposed  non-conducting  bees-wax. 

After  the  introduction  of  furnaces  for  heating  rooms  by 
warm  air,  the  public  was  surprised  at  exhibitions  of  elec- 
trical excitement  whicli  previously  had  not  been  generally 
observed.  If  our  shoes  be  very  diy  and  we  move  over  the 
surface  of  the  carpet  with  a  shuffling  motion  on  a  very  cold 
day,  (particularly  in  a  mom  heated  by  a  furnace,)  the  friction 
will  charge  the  body  to  such  a  degree  that  a  spark  may  be 
drawn  from  the  finger,  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
a  jet  of  gas  from  a  burner  may  be  thus  ignited.  There  is 
nothing  new  or  wonderful  in  this  experiment;  it  is  simply 
an  exhibition  of  the  priiduction  of  electricity  by  friction, 
which  only  requires  the  carpet,  the  shoes,  and  the  air  to  be 
dry,  conditions  most  perfectly  fulHlled  on  a  day  in  which  the 
moisture  of  the  air  hns  been  precipitated  l>y  external  cold  and 
its  dryness  increased  by  its  passage  through  the  flues  of  the 
furnnce.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  elec- 
tricity which  is  evolved  by  friction  is  dissipated  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  developed,  but  in  very  cold  weather  tlie  non-conduct- 
ing or  insulating  power  of  the  air  is  so  much  increased  that 
tlie  electricity  which  is  excited  by  tlie  almost  constant  rub- 
bing of  bodies  on  each  other,  is  renclored  perceptible.  Every 
person  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  on  removing  clothes,  or 
shaking  garments  in  cold  dry  weatlicr,  the  electricity  evolved 
by  the  rubbing  exhibits  itself  in  sparks  and  flashes  of  light. 
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The  popular  idea  in  regard  to  this  is  that  the  atmosphere 
at  such  times  contains  more  electricity  than  at  others  ;  but 
these  appearances  arc  not  due  to  the  variation  of  the  elec- 
tricity in  the  atmosphere,  but  simply  to  the  less  amount  of 
vajKjr  which  is  present  When  the  clothes  are  rubbed  to- 
gether one  part  becomes  positive  and  the  other  negative,  and 
in  dry  air  the  excitement  increases  to  such  an  intensity  that 
the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  takes  place  by  a  visible 
spark;  but  when  the  air  is  moist,  the  equilibrium  is  silently 
restored  as  soon  as  it  is  disturbed,  and  no  excitation  is  per- 
ceptible. 

Similar  effects  are  observed  on  the  dry  plains  of  the  western 
part  of  our  continent:  in  rubbing  the  horses  or  mules,  sparks 
of  electricity  may  be  drawn  from  ever)'  [lart  of  the  body  of 
the  animal.  Persons  in  delicate  health,  whose  perspiration 
is  feebly  exhaled,  sometimes  exhibit  electrical  excitement  in 
a  degree  sufficient  to  surprise  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  phenomena.  But  these  cxliibitions  have  no  con- 
nection with  luiiinul  electricity,  and  are  merely  simplt.'  illus- 
trations of  the  electricity  developed  by  friction  in  an  atmos- 
phere too  ilry  to  permit  the  usual  immediate  and  silent  res- 
toration of  the  electrical  equilibrium. 

DisirifjiUion  of  Electricity. — The  mutual  repulsion  of  the 
atoms  of  electricity,  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  gives  rise  to  the  distribution  of  the  fluid  in  regular 
geometrical  arrangements,  the  form  of  whicli  may  be  calcu- 
lated with  muthemaiical  precision.  As  one  of  the  simplest 
cases  of  distribution,  suppose  a  conductor  of  tlie  form  of  a 
cylinder,  with  hemispherical  end.s  (for  exiitnplf,  one  of  wood, 
covered  with  tin  foil)  to  be  suspended  horizontally  in  dry  air 
with  silk  threads,  and  thus  insulated  to  be  slightly  electri- 
fied by  toucliing  the  middle  of  it  with  a  charged  body  ;  the 
atoms  of  the  tluid,  by  their  mutual  repulsion,  will  separate  ' 
as  far  as  possible  from  cacli  other,  and  be  found  at  the  two 
extremities.  If  the  conductor  were  not  surrounded  with  a 
non-conducting  lluitl,  like  the  air,  they  would  be  driven  off 
by  the  same  repulsion  into  space,  and  thus  indefinitely 
separated. 

21-2 
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This  inference  from  tlu3  tlu.'ory  cnu  readily  bo  proved  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  excite- 
ment, by  bringing  into  contact  with  the  middle  of  Iho  length 
of  the  conductor  a  siuall  carrier  ball,  and  aflcrwardd  apply- 
ing it  to  the  knob  of  the  electroscope.  If  the  charge  given  to 
the  conductor  bo  small,  scarcely  any  electricity  will  be  found 
at  the  middle ;  if  however  the  carrier  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  cither  end  of  the  conductor,  it  will  receive  a  charge 
of  such  intensity  as  to  cause  the  leaves  tu  diverge  widely 
from  each  other.  If  a  charge  of  electricity  be  imparted  to 
the  centre  of  a  conductor  in  tlie  form  of  a  thin  circular  disc 
the  fluid  will  be  found,  by  a  similar  examination,  in  the 
greatest  intensity,  at  the  outer  rim. 

If  we  electrify  a  solid  globe  of  metal,  the  excitement  will 
be  contined  to  an  indefinitely  thin  stratum  just  at  the  surface 
of  the  conductor;  for  if  the  electricity  be  imparted  to  tho 

centre  of  Uie  globe  along  a  wii'e 
thmugh  a  glass  tube,  the  electri- 
.,  cal  atoms  will  evidently  separate 

^^  from  each  other  as  far  as  possible, 

on  account  of  their  mutual  repul- 
sion, and  would  continue  to  di- 
verge even  beyond  the  surface, 
were  it  not  that  they  were  slopped 
by  the  non-conducting  air  wliich 
surrounds  and  insulates  the  globe. 
That  this  inference  is  true  maybe 
shown  by  an  arrangement  which 
is  exhibited  in  Fig.  3,  in  which  A 
represents  a  hollow  metallic  globe 
insulated  on  a  glass  pillar  and 
charged  with  electricity.  If  tho 
carrier  bnl!  B  be  let  down  into 
the  interior  of  the  globe,  so  as  to 
touch  llic  innci  surface  and  then 
withdrawn  without  touching  the 
side  of  the  hole  it  will  be  found 
entirely  free  from  electricity.    If  however  it  be  made  to 
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toucli  the  outsiJe  of  tlio  globe,  it 
will  ciirry   off  with   it   a   cliargo 

which  will  cau-sc  tlio  leaves  of  the  V^^^   Wk< 

electroscope  C  to  diverge  in  pro-  >^  >E\\ 

portion  to  tho  originul  quantity 
imparted  to  tlio  sphere.  A  simi- 
lar effect  will  be  exhibited  if  tho 
ball  B  be  lowered  into  an  insulated 
cylinder  of  wire  gauze  A,  Fig.  4, 
which  has  been  charged  with  elec- 
tricity. Not  the  least  sign  of  ex- 
citement will  be  found  on  the  in- 
side, while  a  spark  may  per])ai)S 
be  drawn  from  the  exterior.  The 
same  result  is  produced,  (as  will 
be  seen,)  whether  the  globe  be 
charged  negatively  or  positively. 
On  the  hypothe'sis  that  the  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  both  observe 
the  law  of  diminution  with  the 
square  of  the  distance,  tliis  curious 
phenomenon  is  readily  explained- 

Newton  has  demonstrated  the  foHowing  propositions 
relative  to  the  aelinn  of  gravitation ;  and  those  prineiples 
are  equally  applicable  to  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion, 
or  to  any  other  action  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance: 

1.  A  particle  of  matter  placed  outj^ide  of  a  hollow  sphere 
of  attracting  or  repelling  matter  of  uniform  thickness,  is 
acted  upon  as  if  all  tho  matter  were  concentrated  at  the 
centre  of  tho  sphere. 

2.  A  ])artiele  of  matter  (or  of  free  electricity)  placed  at  any 
point  within  a  hollow  sphere  of  uniform  attracting  or  repel- 
ling matter,  will  be  acted  upon  in  every  direction  by  au 
etjual  force,  and  will  consequently  bo  in  etjuilibrium. 

Tho  form  of  tho  demonstration  of  tho  first  of  these  propo- 
sitions may  be  easily  understood  by  a  reference  to  Fig- 
ure 5,  and  the  accompanying  considerations. 
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In  this  figuro,  a  represents  a  j)ar- 
licle  of  matter  or  of  electricity  at- 
tracted or  repelled  by  the  hollow 
sphere  ofwhich  the  centre  isC  Let 
the  two  lines  a  d  and  a  c  represent 
the  projection  of  a  pyramid  hav- 
ing its  apox  in  a,  and  its  base  in 
d  c,  then  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  attraction  of  the  three  sections 
of  the  cone,  one  through  the  cen- 
tre, another  coinciding  with  iho 
upper  part  of  the  spJicrical  shell, 
and  the  third  with  the  lower  part 
included  within  dc,  will  be  equal. 
For  although  the  lower  section  is 
at  a  greater  distance  from  a  than 
the  upper,  yet  its  greater  size  just  compensates  for  the  greater 
distance,  the  surface  increasing,  as  in  the  case  of  light,  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  while  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
diminish  in  the  same  ratio.  For  the  same  reason,  each  of  the 
two  portions  of  the  sjdierioal  shell  are  equal  in  action  to  a  plate 
of  equal  thickness  through  the  centre,  included  within  the 
cone  ;  and  hence,  the  two  together  will  be  equal  to  a  plate 
of  double  thickness  at  the  centre. 

If  in  the  same  way  we  suppose  the  whole  spherical  shell 
included  in  a  series  of  pyramids  or  cones,  having  as  a  common 
apex  the  point  a,  and  consider  this  series  of  cones  made  up 
of  cqui-angular  pairs,  the  two  members  of  which  arc  on  each 
side  of  the  line  through  the  centre  as  h  a  I,  and /a  g,  then  it 
will  bo  clear  that  the  resultant  action  of  each  of  these  pairs  of 
cones  will  be  in  a  line  through  the  centre,  and  all  the  action 
of  the  sphere  made  up  of  such  cones  the  same  as  if  it  were 
at  this  point. 

That  a  ]>oint  at  the  centre  of  a  hollow  sphere  would  be 
equally  acted  upon  in  all  directions  is  evident;  but  that  the 
same  should  be  the  case  when  the  point  is  at  a,  Fig.  6,  for 
example,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  It  may  however  he  rendered 
evident  by  considering  the  actions  of  the  opposite  basc3  of 
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the  two  cones  h  a  c  and  d  a  e,  or  J 
a  g  and  h  a  i,  wliich  (  for  a  reason 
similar  to  that  given  in  the  prece- 
ding proposition)  are  respective- 
ly equal  lo  each  other  ;  and  ass  we 
may  consider  the  whole  interior 
surface  of  the  spherical  shell  made 
up  of  the  opposite  bases  of  a  series 
of  pairs  of  similar  cones,  it  is  clear 
that  the  particle  at  a  will  be  equal- 
ly attracted  or  repelled  on  all  sides,  ''^°-  "■ 
or  in  other  words  will  he  apparently  un-affected  by  the  action 
of  the  excitement  which  may  exist  at  the  surface. 

From  the  first  of  these  propositions,  it 
is  easy  to  deduce  tlie  effect  of  a  pointed 
rod  in  discharging  the  electricity  from  u 
globe.  For  if  A,  Fig.  7,  ho  the  centre 
of  a  charged  sphere,  from  which  the 
slender  pointed  conductor  a  b  c  projects, 
then  will  the  action  of  all  the  electrici- 
ty of  the  sphere  on  the  point  a  be  the 
sameas  if  directed  from  thecentre;  and  if 
we  supi)ose  for  example  that  the  sphere 
is  charged  with  positive  electricity,  then 
jj'io.  7.  will  the  atoms  of  electricity  of  the  point 

a  be  repelled  by  all  the  atoms  of  the  fluid  of  the  globe,  as  if 
they  were  concentrated  at  A,  and  also  the  atoms  of  the  fluid 
at  the  point  h,  below  a,  will  be  repelled  by  all  the  atoms  of 
the  electricity  of  the  globe  as  if  they  were  concentrated  at 
the  same  point,  and  so  on  with  tlie  atoms  at  c,  &c. ;  therefore 
the  atoms  at  the  point  a  will  not  only  bo  directly  repelled  out- 
ward by  the  atoms  of  the  fluid  in  the  sphere,  but  they  will 
also  bo  pressed  outward  by  tlie  repulsion  exerted  on  each  of 
the  atoms  below,  so  tliat  the  whole  force  exerted  to  drive  off 
the  fluid  from  the  point  a  will  be  in  some  relation  to  the 
number  of  atoms  in  tlic  perpendicular  column  below  this 
point ;  and  hence  the  strong  tendency  to  rupture  the  air  and 
to  oscapej  which  must  exist  in  a  point  projecting  from  a 
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charged  surface;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  when  the  globe  is 
cliargcd  ncgativelj',  to  draw  in  electricity  from  surrounding 
bodies. 

From  the  second  proposition,  we  can  readily  de<luce  the 
fact  of  the  distribution  of  the  electricity  at  the  surface;  for 
if  we  communicate  to  the  interior  of  a  globe  a  quantity  of 
electricity  just  sufliciont  to  arrange  itself  in  a  stratum  of  tlio 
thickness  of  a  single  purticle,  it  will  so  arrange  itself  on 
account  of  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  atoms,  but  if  an 
additionjil  quantity  is  thrown  into  the  interior,  it  might  not 
appear  evident  tliat  thi.s  would  also  come  to  the  surface,  since 
the  I'epulsion  of  the  atoms  already  at  the  surface,  (as  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight,)  wouM  drive  the  additional  atoms  back 
towards  the  centre ;  but  from  the  second  proposition,  the 
inner  atoms  are  not  affected  by  the  outer,  and  consequently 
they  would  separate  from  each  other  by  their  mutual  re- 
plusion,  as  if  the  latter  did  not  exist,  and  arrange  themselves 
at  the  surface. 

That  this  should  take  place  when  the  sphere  is  charged 
with  redundant  electricity  is  not  difficult  to  understand; 
but  when  a  deficiency  exists,  the  explanation  has  not 
been  thought  as  easy.  If  however  we  suppose  a  quan- 
tity of  the  natural  electricity  drawn  from  the  interior  of 
a  solid  globe,  then  the  un-sniuratcd  matter  in  tiie  centre  of 
the  globe  will  act  as  a  sphere,  and  draw  into  itself  the  elec- 
tricity from  around,  and  thus  produce  a  hollow  sphere  of 
attracting  matter,  which  will  again  draw  into  itself  the 
natural  electricity  from  around,  and  in  this  way,  it  must  be 
evident,  the  deficiency  will  finally  come  to  exist  at  the  sur- 
face. 

These  propositions,  which  jis  we  shall  sec  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  studj'of  the  theory  of  atmospheric  electricity, 
can  be  readily  demonstrated  experimentHlIy.  If  we  coat  a 
large  hollow  glass  globe  with  tin  Uu\,  and  insert  through  an 
opening  into  it  a  delicate  electroscope,  consisting  of  two  slips 
of  gold  leaf  suspended  [larallel  to  each  otlier,  (a  small  j)iece 
of  the  covering  of  tin  foil  being  removed  at  two  points  on 
opposite  sides  to  observe  any  effects  produced  within,)  not 
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the  slightest  divergence  will  be  seen  in  the  gold  leaves,  whoa 
the  globe  outside  is  intensely  charged  with  electricity.  The 
same  result  will  be  obtained  when  a  slip  of  gold  leaf  is  sus- 
fiended  in  the  interior  and  electrified,  either  positively  or 
negatively.  It  does  not  follow  from  these  experiments  that 
the  electricity  on  the  outside  does  not  net  on  that  of  the  in- 
side. On  the  contrary,  we  must  infer  from  the  theory  that 
every  atom  of  electricity  at  the  surface  acts  repulsively  on 
every  atom  of  electricity  in  the  gold  leaf;  but  these  actions 
ore  equal  in  all  directions,  and  therefore  neutralize  each 
other. 

The  second  proposition  may  be  demonstrated  by  means 
of  a  charged  ball  and  the  hollow  globe.  Fig.  3.  If  the 
charged  bull,  suspended  by  a  silk  tliread,  bo  placed  at  about 
eighteen  inches  above  a  gold  leaf  electroscope,  and  the  diverg- 
ence noted,  and  if  then  the  ball  be  removed  and  its  placo 
occupied  by  the  centre  of  the  globe  to  which  the  electricity  of 
the  ball  luvs  been  imparted,  the  divergence  will  be  the  same 
as  before  ;  or  in  otlier  words,  the  action  on  the  electroscope 
will  be  the  same  when  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  is  con- 
centrated on  a  ball  at  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  or  diffused 
throughout  the  surface  of  the  same  body.  This  experiment 
may  be  varied,  with  more  striking  results,  by  placing  the 
hollow  globe  at  a  given  distance  from  the  electroscope,  and 
then  letting  down  a  charged  ball  into  its  interior  until  it 
reaches  the  centre:  the  leaves  will  be  seen  to  diverge  to  a  defi- 
nite degree;  if  the  ball  be  now  made  to  strike  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  by  moving  the  suspending  thread  of  silki 
the  whole  of  the  charge  will  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  latter, 
but  the  leaves  will  exhibit  the  .same  amount  of  divergence  as 
before  the  transfer.  The  electricity  which  is  distributed 
throughout  the  surface  of  the  globe  produces  precisely  the 
same  eflcct  as  it  ditl  when  confined. to  the  ball  at  the  centre. 

The  mathematical  problem  to  be  solved,  for  the  purpose 
of  calculating  the  distribution  of  a  given  charge  of  elec- 
tricity in  n  body  of  any  form,  is  to  proportion  the  amount  of 
the  fiuid  in  eacli  part  of  the  surface,  so  that  the  resultant 
action  on  the  interior  of  a  body  will  bo  completely  neutra- 
lized.   This  problem,  which  is  simple  for  the  sphere,  becomes 
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tl»us  insulated.  0  is  n  long  cylindric;il  nioUillio  conduc- 
tor, supported  by  a  rod  of  shellac  or  sealing-wax  d,  uu  stnnti 
e,  having  a  glass  stem. 

Now  each  of  these  metiillic  bodies  contains  its  natural 
share  of  electricity,  and  as  long  as  this  continues  to  be  iho 
same  no  electrical  cITects  arc  cxltibited;  for  although  Iho 
natural  electricity  of  A  will  repel  tlieeluctricily  of  O,  yet  tlio 
matter  of  A  will  attract  it  with  an  equal  force,  and  honco 
there  will  bo  no  perceptible  eHcct.  Let  us  however  sui»pOH0 
that  there  be  imparted  to  the  globe  A  a  redundant  quuntity 
of  electricity,  tlien  the  equilibrium  in  the  conductor  O  will 
be  disturbed;  the  repulsion  of  the  rwlurjdaiiL  fluid  will  bo 
greater  than  the  attraction  of  the  un-saturated  matter,  and 
hence  a  portion  of  the  natural  electricity  of  0  will  bo  driven 
down  to  its  lower  end,  and  consequently  the  upper  end  will 
become  negatively,  while  the  lower  is  positively  cloctrifiod. 
It  must  be  evident  therefore  that  between  the  two  extremes 
there  will  be  a  point  near  the  middle  which  will  be  in  its 
ordinary  condition. 

These  inferences  may  readily  be  shown  to  be  true  by 
observing  three  movable  pith  balls  suspended  by  linen 
threads,  one  near  the  top,  another  at  the  middle,  and  the 
third  at  the  lower  end.  Those  at  the  extremities  will 
diverge,  ejchibiting  excitement,  while  the  one  at  the  mid- 
dle will  remain  unmoved,  indicating  that  this  point  is 
in  a  natural  condition.  To  be  assured  that  the  upper  end 
is  negatively  electrified,  and  the  lower  jwsitively,  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  rub  a  stick  of  sealirg-wax  witli  woollen  cloth, 
and  bring  it  in  succession  near  the  two  balls ;  the  apper 
one  will  be  repelled  and  the  lower  one  attracted ;  or  we  may 
orrive  at  the  same  results  by  touching  in  succeasion  the  two 
extremities  and  the  middle  of  the  conductor  with  the  small 
carrier  ball  a,  and  applying  it  to  the  knob  of  the  eleclro- 
aoope  B. 

U  the  conductor  O  be  removed  laterally  toa  dietanoe  from 
under  the  charged  globo,  the  excitement  will  disappear,  the 
atoms  of  natural  electricity,  by  their  mutual  repokioo  at 
the  lower  end,  and  attraction  for  nn-ataiBteil  niatt«r  at 
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the  upper  en<l  of  tlic  conductor,  will  dislributo  them- 
selves uniformly,  and  assume  their  natural  condition.  In 
this  experiment  the  fact  is  illu9trate<i  that  all  bodies  are 
naturally  charged  with  electricity,  which  exhibits  itself 
when  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  the  action  of  some  ex- 
traneous force.  If  the  conductor  0  be  restored  to  its  former 
position  the  excitement  will  be  renewed,  provided  the  globe 
A  has  lost  none  of  its  charge,  and  tlie  two  pith  balU  will  di- 
verge as  before.  If  the  charge  of  electricity  in  the  insulated 
globe  be  increased,  the  repulsive  action  or  induction,  as  it 
is  called,  will  also  be  increased  ;  another  portion  of  electri- 
city will  be  iini>eUod  down  into  the  lower  end,  increasing  the 
repulsive  action  at  that  point,  and  also  the  amount  of  attrac- 
tion nt  the  upper  end.  Tho  niiddlo  of  the  conductor  however 
will  still  remain  in  a  condition  of  neutrality.  Again,  if  while 
tlie  charge  in  the  globe  A  remains  the  same,  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  upper  end  of  the  conductor  is  diminished,  a 
greater  excitement  will  be  exhibited  by  the  increased  diver- 
gence ot  the  balls  at  the  two  extremities ;  for  since  tho  force 
increases  with  a  diminution  of  distance,  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  the  natural  t'k'clricity  of  the  upper  end  will  be  driven 
down  into  the  lower  end,  and  an  equal  amount  of  un-satu- 
rated  matter  will  be  left  at  the  upper  end. 

We  may  still  further  vary  the  experiment  by  lengthening 
tho  conductor  0,  the  charge  of  the  globe  and  its  distance 
from  the  upper  end  remaining  the  same,  and  for  this  pur- 
])0sc  the  conductor  may  be  made  to  draw  out  like  the  tube 
of  a  telescope.  We  shall  find  that  the  greater  the  length, 
the  greater  will  be  the  intensity  of  the  effect  at  each  end. 
To  understand  this  wc  have  only  to  recollect  that  the  atoms 
of  electricity  constautiy  repel  each  other,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  a  short  conductor,  but  little  comparatively  can  be 
driven  from  the  upper  end,  because  the  self-repulsion  of 
the  electricity  of  the  lower  end  and  the  attraction  of  the 
un-saturaled  matter  of  the  upper  end  both  con.-^pire  to  restore 
the  distribution,  but  when  we  give  a  greater  length  to  the 
conductor  for  the  free  electricity  of  the  lower  part  to  expand 
into,  and  thereby  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  repulsion  and 
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also  remove  the  free  electricity  fnrther  frora  the  centre  of 
attraction  of  the  redundant  matter,  the  tendency  to  restore 
the  normal  condition  is  much  lessened,  and  a  new  quantity 
will  be  repelled  into  the  lower  end  frora  the  upper,  and  thus 
produce  at  tliat  end  a  greater  intensity  of  excitement.  If 
we  increase  indefinitely  the  length  of  the  conductor,  (or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing)  if  we  connect  the  lower  end  of 
it  by  means  of  a  metallic  wire  or  other  conductor  with  the 
earth  or  elongate  it  till  it  touches  the  earth,  then  we  shall 
have  tijc  maximum  of  effect.  Theneutral  point  will  descend 
to  the  earth,  while  the  conductor,  thoughout  its  entire  length, 
will  be  charged  negiitivoly. 

The  effects  which  we  have  described  are  those  which  would 
take  place  if  we  supposed  the  electricity  in  the  globe  sulTered 
no  change  in  its  distribution  on  account  of  the  induction; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  case,  since  in  the  action  of  one  body 
on  another — an  equal  re-action  must  be  produced,  hence  the 
uu-saturated  matter  in  0  will  re-acton  the  free  electricity  in 
the  globe,  and  draw  down  into  its  lower  side  a  portion  of 
that  which  before  existed  in  the  upper  side,  and  thus  render 
the  lower  side  more  intensely  redundant  than  before.  This 
additional  quantity  of  free  electricity  in  the  lower  side  \vill 
tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  un-saturated  matter  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  conductor.  The  maximum  cfTect  will  be 
produced,  as  we  have  before  slated,  when  the  lower  end  of 
the  conductor  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  earth,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  conductor  of  infinite  capacit}'.  In 
this  condition  the  self-repulsion  of  the  atoms  of  the  llaid  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  attraction  of  the  un- 
saturated matter  in  the  upper  end  of  the  conductor,  may 
become  so  great  as  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  intervening  air 
and  a  transfer  of  the  redundant  electricity  in  the  form  of 
a  spark  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  body. 

If  instead  of  the  metallic  conductor  we  .substitute  a  rod 
of  shellac  or  glass  of  the  same  length  and  diuineter  under 
the  same  conditions,  no  spark  (or  but  a  very  feeble  one)  will 
be  produced.  The  natural  electricity  cannot  be  driven 
down  on  account  of  the  non-conducting  character  of  the 
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maU'rial,  and  while  it  remains  at  the  top  it  repels  the  free 
electricity  of  the  globe  as  much  as  the  matter  of  the  globe 
attracts  it.  For  a  similar  reason,  if  a  small  brass  ball  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  rod  of  glass  and  presented  to  tho 
globe,  but  a  feeble  spark  will  be  elicited  ;  tho  inductive  in- 
fluence will  act  in  this  case  under  unfavorable  conditions,  a 
portion  of  the  natural  electricity,  it  is  true,  will  be  driven 
down  into  the  lower  surface  of  the  ball,  and  an  equal  amount 
of  un-saturated  matter  will  exist  at  the  upper  surface  ;  but 
the  attractions  and  repulsions  will  be  so  nearly  at  the  same 
distance  that  but  a  comparatively  feeble  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced. An  attentive  cousidenitioii  of  these  facts  is  essential 
to  a  knowledge  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and  necessary  to 
understand  and  guard  against  the  effects  of  the  destructive 
discharges  from  the  thunder-cloud. 

Tho  inductive  action  wo  have  described  takes  place  at  a 
distance  through  an  intervening  stratum  of  air,  but  the  same 
effect  is  produced,  and  with  nearly  the  same  intensity,  when 
the  intervening  space  is  occupied  with  glass  or  any  other 
nou-conducting  substance.  If  a  disk  of  wood,  which  is  a 
partial  conductor,  is  interposed,  the  effect  will  be  slightly 
modified,  because  an  inductive  action  will  lake  place  in  the 
substance  of  this  which  will  tend  to  increase  tho  effect  in  tho 
conductor  0,  below. 

As  an  illustratiou  of  the  inductive  influence  of  free  elec- 
tricity at  a  distance  on  the  natural  electricity  of  a  conduc- 
tor, we  shall  direct  tho  attention  of  the  reader  to  an  arrange- 
ment exhibited  in  Figure  9,  which  is  that  of  an  experiment 
made  by  the  author  in  Princeton,  in  1842*.  Two  circular 
disks  of  wood,  a  and  b,  each  about  4  feet  in  diameter, 
were  entirely  covered  with  tin  foil ;  one  was  in  connec- 
tion with  a  large  insulated  conductor  of  an  electrical  ma- 
chine in  the  upper  story  of  a  building,  tho  other  was  sup- 
ported on  a  glass  foot  in  the  lowest  story,  at  the  distance 
of  about  25  feet  below,  with  two  floors  and  ceilings  interven- 
ing. The  upper  disk  being  charged  by  tho  machine,  the 
lower  one  was  touched  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  suffer  tho  in- 

•  [Proceedings  Am.  Phil.  Society,  Juno  17,  1842.    See  ante,  vol.  i,  p.  203.] 
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duced  electricity  to  escape  into  the  ground.     If  when  in  this 

condition  tlie  knuckle  was 
licid  near  the  lower  disc 
and  the  upper  one  suddenly 
discharged  by  a  spark  re- 
ceived on  a  ball  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  wire  connected 
with  the  earth,  a  spark  was 
seen  to  pass  between  the 
knuckle  and  the  lower  disk. 
A  similiir  effect  was  pro- 
duced when  tlie  upper  plate 
was  suddenly  charged  by 
powerful  sparks  from  the 
niachiiK',  though  the  inten- 
sity in  this  case  was  some- 
what less. 

In  this  cxperimout,  the 
u{)pcr  disk  may  represent  a 
charged  thunder-cloud,  and 
the  lower  one  the  ground,  or 
any  conducting  body  with- 
in a  Piouse.  While  the 
charged  cloud  is  passing  ov«.t  (he  buiUHng,  all  conducting 
bodies  in  it,  by  this  induetive  aetion  at  a  distance,  have 
their  natural  electrical  equilibrium  disturbed;  the  upper 
part  of  each  body  becoming  negatively  electrified,  and  the 
lower  part  positively;  and  if  the  cloud  continue  in  this 
position  fen-  a  few  minutes,  the  free  electrit-ity  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  eonductor  will  be  gradually  driven  inio  the 
earth,  through  (lie  iin[»erfocL  insulation  of  the  floor.  If  in 
this  case  the  lower  part  of  the  cloud  is  suditcnly  discharged, 
sparks  of  electricity  may  be  perceived,  and  perhaps  shocks 
experienced,  by  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling,  produced  by 
the  sudden  restoration  of  the  equilibrium,  due  to  tlie  removal 
of  the  repulsive  force  of  the  cloud  on  the  natural  electricity 
of  the  bodies  below. 
The  inductive  action  of  the  electrical  discharge  at  a  dia- 
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tduce  is  still  more  surprisingly  exhibited,  by  an  arrungcmont 
shown  in  Figure  10,  which  the  writer  adopted  about  the 
same  time  during  his  electrical  investigations  at  Princeton. 

The  roof  of  the  house 
which  he  occupied  in  the 
college  campus  was  cov- 
ered with  tinned  iron, and 
this  covering  was  there- 
fore in  the  condition  of 
an  insulated  plate,  on  ac- 
count of  the  imperfect 
conduction  of  the  wood 
and  brick-work  which  in- 
tervened between  it  and 
the  ground.  To  one  of 
the  lower  edges  of  this 
covering  was  soldered  a 
copper  wire,  which  was 
continued  downward  to 
the  first  story,  passed 
through  a  gimlet-hole  in 
the  window-frame  into 
the  interior  of  the  author's  study,  and  then  passed  out  of 
the  lower  side  of  the  same  window,  and  tliencc  into  a  well, 
in  which  it  tcrniinated  in  a  metallic  plate  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Willi  in  the  study,  tiic  wire  was  cut  and 
the  two  ends  thus  formed  wore  joined  by  a  spiral  of  finer 
wire  a  covered  with  silk  thread.  Into  the  axis  of  this  spiral 
a  largo  sized  sewing-ncedio  d  was  inserted,  the  point  having 
been  previously  attached  to  a  cork,  which  .^^orvod  as  a  handle 
for  removing  it.  With  this  arrangement,  the  needle  was 
found  to  become  magnetic  whenever  a  Hash  of  lightning 
was  perceived,  though  it  might  be  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  The  intensity  of  magnetism  and  the  direction  of  the 
current  were  ascertained  by  presenting  the  end  of  the  needle 
to  a  small  compass  represented  by  c.  In  several  instances 
the  inductive  action  took  place  at  such  a  distance,  that  after 
seeing  the  flash  the  needle  was  removed  its  magnetic  con- 
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dition  observed  and  uuothcr  needle  put  in  its  place,  boforo 
the  noiso  of  tlie  thunder  readied  tlic  ear.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  inductive  action  of  the  electrical  discharge  in  tho 
heavens  was  exerted  on  the  natural  electricity  of  the  tinned 
roof, (a  surface  of  1,600  square  feet,) and  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  pas-scd  down  througli  the  wire  into  tho  well.  The 
arrangement  served  to  indicate  an  action  which  would 
otherwise  havo  been  too  feeble  to  produce  a  sensible  impres- 
sion. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  effect  here  described  was  not 
produced  by  the  actual  transfer  of  any  electricity  from  the 
cloud,  but  was  simply  the  result  of  induction  at  a  distance 
and  would  probably  havo  been  ne^irly  the  same  had  the  in- 
tervening space  been  fdled  with  glass  or  any  other  solid 
non-conducting  substance.  Wo  suy  probably  very  nearly  tho 
same,  because  Professor  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  induc- 
tive effect  at  a  distance  is  modified  by  a  change  in  the  in- 
tervening medium. 

It  is  also  proi>er  to  mention  here,  (although  we  cannot 
stop  to  give  the  full  explanation  of  tho  means  by  which 
tho  result  was  obtained,)  that  the  electricity  pa-ssing  along  the 
wire  was  not  that  duo  to  a  single  discharge  into  the  well, 
but  to  a  series  of  oscillations  up  and  down  in  ultcrnalo  direc- 
tions until  tho  equilibrium  was  restored. 

Ekdi'icUjj  in  Motion. — The  ]>hcnomena  we  have  thus  far 
described  relate  principally  to  electricity  at  rest.  Those 
which  relate  to  ordinary  or  friclional  electricity  in  motion 
havo  not  been  so  minutely  investigated  as  the  other  class, 
and  present  much  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  laws 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  discharge  of  electricity 
from  the  clouds  or  frotn  an  ordinary  electrical  machine  is 
so  instantaneous  that  we  are  principally  confined  iu  our  in- 
vestigations to  the  effects  which  remain  along  its  path  after 
its  transfer. 

Tho  electricity  however  which  is  developed  by  chemical 
action  in  a  galvanic  battery  is  of  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce a  continuous  stream,  or  at  least  a  series  of  impulses  in 
such  rapid  succus.sion  that  they  may  bo  considered  cuntinuous. 
By  employing  electricity  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  supposed 
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that  we  can  j^ludy  the  fluid  while  it  is  actually  in  motion,  nml 
from  the  results  deduce  inferences  as  to  tho  mode  in  which 
some  of  tho  effects  are  produced  in  tho  discharge  of  frictional 
electricity.  The  two  classes  of  phenomena  however,  though 
referable  to  tho  same  cause,  are  in  many  respects  so  differ- 
ent in  character  that  considerable  caution  is  required  in 
drawing  inferences  from  nnalogy.  The  phenomena  of  ordi- 
nary electricity  are  characterize*!  by  an  intensity  of  action 
which  indicates  a  repulsive  force  between  tho  atoms  of  tho 
hypothetical  fluid,  which  is  in  some  way — at  least  partially 
neutralized,  in  the  case  of  galvanism. 

Ordinary  electricity  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  appears 
to  produce  but  a  very  feeble  effect  ui>on  bodies  in  which 
it  is  accumulated.  However  great  may  bo  tho  quantity 
present,  no  effect  is  perceived  by  a  person  when  insulated 
on  a  glass  stool,  and  charged  either  positively  or  oe^- 
tively,  so  long  as  tho  electricity  remains  at  rest.  If  how- 
ever it  is  drawn  from  him  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  then  a 
disagreeable  pricking  sensation  is  exj>ericiiced  at  the  point 
of  rupture,  Dr.  Faraday  constructed  a  snijill  metallic  house 
or  room,  which  he  suspended  by  silk  ropes  in  mid  air, 
and  chiirgcd  it  so  strongly  that  long  sparks  could  be 
drawn  from  tho  outside,  yet  not  the  least  effect  was  perceived 
by  the  persons  vvittiin  :  even  when  tlic  air  of  the  interior  of 
tl)c  house  was  .strongly  electrilied,  the  excitement  wa.s  only 
perceptible  on  the  outside. 

It  Is  fully  established  by  the  most  satisfactory  experiments 
that  in  all  ca.ses  in  which  a  discharge  of  electricity  takes 
place  by  breaking  through  a  stratum  of  non-conducting  sub- 
tance  like  uir,  there  is  an  actual  (ransfor  of  matter  each  way 
between  the  twoend^  or  si<k'3of  the  opening  in  the  conduc- 
tor along  the  path  which  tho  spark  traverses.  If  two  con- 
ducting rods  be  employed  having  tho  end  of  each  termi- 
nated by  a  brass  ball,  one  of  which  i.s  covered  with  gold  leaf, 
and  the  other  with  silver,  a  transfer  in  opposite  directions 
of  these  two  metals  will  be  observed.  A  .similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  the  discharge  of  lightning  from  the  clouds,  and 
there  aro  several  well   authenticated  cases  on  record,  in 
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which  a  picture  as  it  were  of  one  body  lias  boon  impressed  on 
another  between  which  the  electrical  discharge  took  place. 

Another  eflFect  produced  by  the  discharge,  and  having  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
mechanical  results  of  clectricit}"-,  is  a  sudden  and  violent 
repulsive  energy  given  to  the  atoms  of  air  and  other  sub- 
stances through  which  it  passes,  and  which  causes  them  to 
separate  with  an  explosive  violence. 

This  may  be  shown  by  transmitting  a  discharge  from  an 
electrical  battery  between  two  brass  balls  ])rojecting  into  the 
inside  of  a  glass  bulb,  to  the  lower  side  of  which  is  joined 
an  air-tight  tube  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
opening  at  the  end  into  a  cup  of  water,  the  arrangement 
with  the  exception  of  the  balls  being  similar  to  that  of  an 
air  thermometer.  The  moment  the  discharge  takes  place, 
the  water  will  be  driven  down  the  tube,  exhibiting  a  great 
enlargement  of  the  volume  of  air  in  the  bulb.  This  experi- 
ment was  communicated  by  Mr.  Kinnersley,of  Philadelphia, 
to  Dr.  Franklin.  The  effect  at  first  was  attributed  to  heat 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  oloctricily  through  the  air  in 
the  bulb,  but  althongij  there  i«hcat  evolved  in  this  case,  (as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  a  number  of  sparks  be  passed  in 
succession  the  water  docs  not  return  to  it.s  first  altitude,  and 
thus  indicates  an  increase  of  temperature,)  yet  the  [)rinci- 
pal  cause  is  evidently  the  sudden  repulsive  energy  given 
to  the  air  at  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the  discharge, 
as  may  readily  bo  shown  by  inclosing  a  thermometer 
within  the  bulb.  The  iucreaso  of  temperature  which  this 
indicates  will  bo  far  too  small  to  account  for  the  great 
and  sudden  expansion  produced.  A  similar  exhibition  of 
force  is  exhibited  when  a  strong  discharge  of  electricity 
is  passed  through  a  vessel  (like  the  one  wo  have  described) 
filled  with  water.  In  this  arrangement  a  thick  glass  bulb 
may  be  broken  into  pieces. 

The  mechanical  effects  produced  by  lightning  must  bo 
attributed  principally  to  this  cause.  When  a  powerful  dis- 
charge from  a  cloud  passes  through  a  confined  space  filled 
with  air,  and  surrounded  bv  partial  nou-conductors,  a  tre- 
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roendous  energy  is  exerted.  In  the  case  of  a  house  examined 
by  the  writer,  the  discharge  fell  upon  the  top  of  a  chimney 
at  tho  west  end  of  the  building  and  passing  through  a  stove- 
pipe hole  traversed  the  space  under  the  rafters,  (called  the 
cock-loft),  to  the  chimney  at  the  east  end  and  thence  down 
to  the  ground  ;  the  force  exerted  was  sufficiently  great  to 
lift  up  tho  whole  roof  from  the  top  of  tho  walls  on  which  it 
jrested.  In  like  manner,  when  tho  discharge  takes  place 
along  the  upright  timbers  of  a  house,  tho  clap-hoards  aro 
frequently  blown  olT  outward  and  tho  plaster  inward  as  if 
by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

To  a  similar  action  wo  must  ascribe  the  splintering  of  trees 
by  lightning.  At  tho  momeut  of  the  passage  of  the  dis- 
charge the  sap  or  moisture  is  suddenly  endowed  with  a  re- 
pulsive energy  which  resembles  in  its  cfTects  the  action  of 
an  explosive  compound,  separating  tho  fibres  longitudiually 
and  projecting  parts  of  the  body  of  tho  tree  to  a  distance. 
When  a  tree  is  struck  by  liglitning  the  greatest  effect  is 
usually  produced  ou  the  main  stem  just  below  the  branches. 
A  portion  of  tho  discharge  appears  to  be  received  on  each 
twig,  leaf,  and  branch,  and  tho  whole  concentrated  by  con- 
verging towai'ds  the  trunk.  The  repulsion  imparted  to  tho 
atoms  of  a  conductor  is  in  some  cases  sufficiently  great  to 
at  once  dissipate  in  vapor  line  metallic  wires,  and  this  so 
instantaneously  tlint  the  silk  covering  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  for  telegraphic  purposes  is  not  burned. 

The  repulsive  energy  is  exerted  not  alone  laterally,  but 
perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  line  of  direclion  of  tho  con- 
ductor, tending  to  separate  it  as  it  were  by  transverse  sec- 
tions. Hence  when  electricity  passes  through  a  wall  into 
the  interior  of  a  house,  a  pyramidal  mass  of  plaster  is  thrown 
out.  A  similar  effect  is  frequently  produced  when  the  dis- 
charge takes  place  betiveeu  the  cloiul  and  the  level  earth:  a 
large  conical  or  pyramidal  liolc  is  formed,  from  which  the 
earth  is  thrown  out  as  if  by  the  explosion  of  a  quantity  of 
powder  beneath  tlic  surface.  Such  excavations  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  indicate  a  discharge  of  electricity  from  the 
earth  to  tho  cloudj  but  no  conclusion  of  this  kind  can,  with 
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certainty,  be  drawn  from  the  phenomena.  It  simply  indi- 
cates on  intense  repulsive  energy  cxei'tcd  between  the  atoms 
of  matter  in  the  line  of  discharge.  It  sometimes  happens 
when  an  old  tree  which  has  perhaps  been  moistened  by  the 
rain — ^is  struck  by  lightning,  instead  of  being  rent  laterally 
it  is  broken  ofT  transversely,  the  upper  part  being  projected 
vertically  upward.  This  effect  however  is  not  usually  pro- 
duced, since  the  force  exerted  by  the  tree  to  resist  trans- 
verse breaking  is  much  greater  than  that  to  prevent  lateral 
tearing  apart. 

In  the  passage  of  electricity  from  a  charged  conductor,  or 
from  a  cloud  to  the  earth,  it  always  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  by  an  antecedent  induction  determines  the 
course  it  is  to  pursue.  This  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  an 
experiment  devised  by  Sir  W.  S.  Harris.  A  number  of  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  gold  leaf  arc  attached  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  If 
a  discharge  sufficiently  strong  to  dissipate  the  gold  and 
blacken  the  paper  be  i)assed  through  them,  its  course  will 
be  shown  by  the  blackened  parts ;  and  it  is  especially  worthy 
of  remark,  that  not  only  are  the  pieces  out  of  the  lino  of 
least  resistance  untouched,  but  even  portions  of  other  pieces 
are  left  unchanged  from  the  same  cause.-  Now  these  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  gold  loaf  may  be  taken  to  represent  detached 
conductors  fortuitously  placed  in  the  construction  of  a 
building. 

The  apparently  fitful  course  of  a  discharge  in  its  passage 
through  a  building  frequently  excites  surprise,  leaping  (as 
the  electricity  docs)  from  one  conductor  to  another,  and 
sometimes  descending  to  the  earth  in  several  streams  ;  but 
that  the  discharge  should  Icaj)  from  one  conductor  to  another 
through  a  considerable  intervening  space  of  air  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  iis  original  intensity  was  suflicient  to  enable 
it  to  break  through  a  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  of  i)orhaps 
a  mile  in  thickness  before  H  reached  the  house. 

Whenever  electricity  passes  through  an  interrupted  con- 
ductor so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  light,  a  great  in- 
crease of  intensity  is  always  manifested  at  the  point  of  dis- 
ruption, as  if  the  charge  halted  hero  for  a  moment  until  a 
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sufiBcient  quantity  of  the  fluid  could  accumulate  to  force  ita 
passage  through  the  obstacle.  An  illustration  of  this  action 
is  presented  in  the  fact,  that  at  the  point  where  the  lightning 
leaves  a  conductor,  and  also  where  it  is  received  by  another 
conductor,  signs  of  fusion  or  of  more  intense  action  are  al- 
ways exhibited.  An  effect  of  lightning  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Olmsted,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association, 
in  New  Haven,  may  be  explained  on  this  principle.  A  row 
of  five  or  six  milk-pans,  placed  in  the  open  air  on  a  bench, 
was  struck  by  a  discharge  from  a  cloud.  The  electricity 
passed  through  the  whole  series,  making  two  holes  in 
each  pan,  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  diauicler,  or  at  the 
l»laces  whoro  the  electricity  may  be  supposed  to  havi3  en- 
tered and  gone  out. 

There  is  another  circumstance  conncctod  with  the  dis- 
charge of  electricity — having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
construction  of  lightjiiiig-rods,  which  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  place.  Wlien  the  repulsion  of  the  atoms  of  electricity 
in  a  conductor" or  in  a  cloud  and  the  attraction  of  the  un- 
saturated matter  below  become  so  intense  as  to  cause  a  rup- 
ture in  the  air,  the  tlectrieity  of  the  cloud  is  precipitated 
upon  the  eonduutor,  and  not  only  restores  (he  natural  quan- 
tity, but  also  gives  it  for  a  moment  a  redundancy  of  elec- 
tricity, a  fact  which  must  be  evident  from  the  theory,  when 
we  consider  the  distance  at  which  the  induction  is  com- 
municated. As  this  charge  of  free  electricity  passes  down 
the  rod  to  the  earth,  for  example,  it  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wave,  rendering  the  metal  negative  in  advance ; 
and  thus  in  the  transmission  of  free  electricity  through  a 
rod  of  metal,  the  action  consists  of  two  waves,  one  of  re- 
dundancy, immediately  preceded  by  ono  of  deficiency. 
Hence  if  a  small  ball  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  wire  bo 
brought  near  a  conductor  (for  example  a  lightning-rod)  on 
the  upper  end  of  which,  discharges  of  electricity  are  thrown 
from,  an  electrical  machine,  sparks  may  be  drawn  fioni  tho 
rod,  however  intimately  it  may  be  connected  with  the  earth 
below. 

This  effect  was  strikingly  exhibited  by  an  experiment 
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made  by  tho  author,  which  consisted  in  placing  one  end 
of  a  copper  wiro  (a  tenth  of  an  incli  in  iliamctcr)  beneath 
tho  water  of  a  well,  its  upper  end  being  terminated  by  a 
small  ball,  and  throwing  on  it  sparks  of  electricity  from  n 
globe  of  a  foot  in  diameter.  Although  in  this  case  the  con- 
ductor was  as  perfect  as  possible^yet  sparks  sufficiently  in- 
tense to  explode  the  oxy -hydrogen  pistol  were  obtained  from 
the  wire  throughout  Us  whole  length. 

This  effect  wa.s  not  due,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  the 
tendency  of  tlie  electricity  to  seek  another  passage  to  the 
earth,  as  may  be  shown  by  catching  the  spark  in  a  Leyden 
jar;  but  it  was  solely  the  effect  of  a  transient  charge  of  elec- 
tricity passing  along  the  surface  of  a  conductor  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other. 

The  phenomena  may  be  expre.ssed  generally  by  tho  state- 
ment that  when  electricity  is  thrown  explosively  as  it  were, 
on  the  end  of  an  insulated  conductor,  by  a  di.sruptive  dis- 
charge through  the  air,  it  does  not  pass  silently  to  the 
earth,  but  tends  in  ]mrt  to  be  given  off  in  sparks  tu  all 
surroimding  bo<lios.  It  is  nu  this  account  that  we  object  to 
tho  otherwiseadmirablo  arrangement  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris 
for  the  ])rotcction  of  ships  from  lightning.  Though  the 
main  portion  of  the  discharge  of  electricity  is  transmitted 
innoxiously  to  the  ocean  by  means  of  tho  slips  of  copper 
which  are  carried  down  along  the  mast  and  through  the 
Iwttom  of  the  vessel  to  the  sheathing  beneath,  as  proposed 
by  him,  yet  we  consider  it  safer  to  conduct  it  across  the  deck 
and  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  the  coi)per  sheathing.  It 
is  true,  the  quantity  which  tends  to  fly  off  laterally  from 
tho  rod  is  small,  yet  we  have  shown  by  direct  experi- 
ment that  it  is  suthcient  even  when  produced  by  the  elec- 
tricity of  a  small  machine,  to  sot  fire  to  combustible  materi- 
als; and  thcrcfcrc  it  cannot  bo  entirely  free  from  danger  in 
a  ship,  loaded  for  example  with  cotton. 

The  atoms  of  electricity,  in  their  transfer  from  one  body 
to  another,  still  reUiin  their  repulsive  energy;  and  if  the 
discharge  be  not  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tho 
conductor,  it  will  be  principally  transmitted  at  the  surface. 
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If  the  charije  be  very  large,  and  the  conductor  small,  it 
will  probalfly  pervade  tlie  whole  capacity,  and  as  we  havo 
seen,  in  sorae  cases,  will  convert  into  an  impalpable  powder  or 
vapor  tlio  solid  particles.  Because  electricity  in  a  state  of 
rest  is  found  distributed  at  the  surface  of  a  body,  it  was  im- 
mediately assumed  without  examination,  that  electricity  in 
motion  passes  along  the  surface ;  but  this  conclusion  was 
supposed  to  be  dis-proved  by  the  fact  that  the  conducting 
power  of  a  wire  for  galvanic  electricity  is  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  the  cross-section,  from  wliicli  it  follows  that  this 
kind  of  electricity  pervades  the  whole  mass  of  the  couduc- 
tor.  But  galvanic  electricity  differs  from  common  electric- 
ity, apparently  in  the  exertion  of  a  much  less  energetic  re- 
pulsion, and  in  a  greater  quantity  developed  in  a  given  time. 
The  deduction  tlioreforc  from  the  experiments  with  galvan- 
ism can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive  in  regard  to 
frictional  electricity. 

To  settle  this  point,  tho  writer  devised  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  fully  i)roved  the  tendency  of  electricity  of  high 
tension,  {thai  is  of  groat  rc])ulsive  energy,)  to  pass  along  tlio 
surface.  It  will  bo  sufiicient  to  give  as  an  illustration  of 
this  fact,  the  result  obtained  by  the  arrangement  represented 
in  Fig.  11,  in  which  C  i>  is  a  copper  wire,  (one  of  the  best 
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conductors  of  electricity,)  of  the  size  usually  employed  for 
ringing  door-bell>5,  pa.ssing  through  the  axis  of  an  iron 
tube,  or  a  piece  of  gas-pipe,  A  B,  about  three  feet  long. 
Tho  middle  of  this  wire  was  surrounded  with  silk,  and 
coiled  into  a  magnetizing  spiral,  into  which  a  large  .sew- 
ing-needle was  inserted.  The  wire  was  supported  in  tho 
middle  of  the  tube  by  passing  it  thronglj  a  cork  (covered 
with  tin-foil),  at  each  end,  h  i,  so  as  to  form  a  good  me- 
tallic connection  between   tho  copper  and  the  iron.     Two 
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other  mugnetizing  spirals  of  irou  wire,  f  ancl  y,  were  ar- 
ranged on  opposite  sides  of  the  tube,  the  ends  soldered  to 
the  irou.  When  these  two  spirals  were  also  furnished  with 
needles,  and  a  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  sent  through  the 
apparatus,  as  if  to  pass  ahing  the  wire,  the  needle  inside  of 
the  iron  lube  was  found  to  exliibit  no  signs  of  magnetism, 
while  tliosc  on  the  outside  presented  strong  polarity.  This 
result  conclusively  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  interior 
copper  wire  of  this  compound  conductor  was  composed  of  ii 
material  which  ofl'ered  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
charge  than  the  iron  of  which  the  outer  portion  was  formed, 
yet  when  it  arrived  at  the  tin-foil  covering  of  the  cork,  it 
diverged  to  the  surface  of  the  tube,  and  still  farther  diverged 
into  the  iron  wire  forming  the  outer  spirals.  We  must  not 
however  conclude  from  tJjis  experiment  that  the  electricity 
actually  passed  on  the  outside  of  tlie  lube.  On  the  contrary, 
we  must  infer  from  the  following  fact  tliat  it  passes  just 
within  the  surface.  If  tlie  iron  be  coated  with  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  sealing-wax,  the  latter  will  not  be  disturbed  when 
a  moderate-  discharge  is  passed  through  it,  though  with 
a  largo  discharge  in  proportion  to  the  conducting  power  of 
the  rod,  the  outward  pressure  may  become  so  great  as  to 
throw  off  the  stratum  of  sealing-wax.  This  point  is  of  some 
importance  in  regard  to  the  question  of  painting  lightning- 
rods.  If  the  metal  is  of  suflicient  size  to  freely  transmit  an 
ordinary  discharge  from  the  clouds,  the  condition  of  the  ex- 
terior surface  can  have  but  little  effect,  and  we  see  no  objec- 
tion to  coating  it  with  black  paint,  the  basis  of  which  is  car- 
bon, a  good  conducting  material. 

It  is  also  to  the  same  repulsive  energy  that  we  may  at- 
tribute the  si)reading  of  a  discharge  when  it  passes  through 
partial  conductors,  as  in  the  case  in  which  a  spark  from  an 
electrical  machine  is  transmitted  over  a  pane  of  glass  on 
which  i)artic!os  of  iron  filings  are  sparsely  scattered.  It  is 
probable  that  dro[)s  of  rain  and  partially  condensed  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere  are  in  some  cases  connected  with  a  simi- 
lar appearance  of  discharge  of  electricity  in  the  heavens. 

A  much  longer  spark  of  electricity  can  be  drawn  through 
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rarified  iiir  than  through  that  of  ordinary  density.  The 
light  which  accou)]>anies  a  discharge  in  this  case  assumes 
different  colors,  the  violet  predominating.  This  is  a  fact  of 
interest  iuconucction  with  the  color  exhibited  by  lightning, 
and  we  may  infer  that  the  discharges  of  a  violet  hue  take 
place  between  clouds  at  a  great  elevation  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  electric  spark,  when  passed  through  a  confined  por- 
tion of  atmospheric  air,  is  found  to  produce  a  chemical  com- 
bination of  its  component  parts,  namely  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  and  to  form  nitric  acid.  The  same  result  is  pro- 
duced on  a  grand  scale  in  the  lieavcns  during  thunder- 
storms; hence  the  rain  water  that  fulls,  (in  the  summer 
season  especially,)  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  which  is  considered  by  the  chemist  as  furnishmg 
a  portion  of  tlie  nitrogen  essential  to  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  plant:  and  to  the  same  source  is  referred  tl>e 
nih'ic  acid  in  the  nitrate  of  lime  and  potash  found  in  the 
form  of  cffloreseeucc  on  damp  ground  and  the  walls  of  old 
buildings.  Indeed,  all  the  nitrate  of  potash  from  which 
gunpowder  is  manufiictured  is  suj)posed  to  have  its  origin 
in  this  way,  and  the  explosion  from  the  thunder-cloud 
and  that  from  the  cannon,  may  be  looked  on  as  in  one 
sense — the  conuterparts  of  each  other. 

Again,  during  tlic  transmission  of  electricity  from  an  or- 
dinary electrical  machine  a  pungent  odor  is  perceived,  some- 
thing analogous  to  that  produced  by  the  slow  combustion 
of  phosphorous,  which  Professor  Schonbein,  by  a  long- 
continued  scries  of  researches,  has  shown  to  result  from  a 
change  in  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  He  supposes  that  thissub- 
stunce  is  eotuposed  of  two  atoms,  which  by  their  combina- 
tion partly  neutralize  cacli  other,  but  which  arc  separated 
by  the  re]>ulsion  of  the  electric  spark,  and  when  thus  set  free 
— have  a  much  greater  fendoncy  to  combine  with  other  sub- 
stances tlian  in  tlieir  ordinary  state  of  union.  Oxygen  thua 
changed  or  dissociated  is  called  ozone,  and  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, performs  an  important  part  in  many  of  the  molecular 
and  chemical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  To  this  in- 
creased combining  power  of  oxygen  may  be  attributed  the 
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formation  of  the  nitric  acid  we  )iave  mentioned,  and  with- 
out such  an  explanation,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  conceive 
how  particles  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  wliich  are  rendered 
mutuall}'  repulsive  by  the  electrical  discharge,  should  enter 
into  chemical  combination. 

We  have  seen  that  though  metals  are  generally  good  con- 
ductors, yet  when  electricity  falls  upon  a  rod  of  iron  or  cop- 
per explosively,  the  energetic  repulsion,  whicli  must  always 
accompany  these  explosions,  tends  to  throw  the  particles  olT 
on  all  sides,  and  when  the  discharge  is  suflBciently  great 
the  conductor  itself  is  dissipated  in  vapor.  Water  is  a  much 
inferior  conductor  to  iron,  and  though  u  large  m.iss  of  it  will 
silently  discharge  a  conductor,  yet  it  offers  great  resistance 
to  the  transmission  of  oloctricitj-  explosively,  and  hence  the 
electricity  is  sometimes  seen  to  leave  a  conductor,  and  pass 
a  considerable  distance  over  the  surface  of  water,  rather  than 
to  force  its  passage  througli  tlie  interior  of  the  mass.  It  is 
therefore  highly  important  in  arranging  liglitning  rods  that 
they  simuld  be  counected  at  the  lower  end  witii  a  large  sur- 
face of  conducting  matter,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
fluid  from  leaving  the  rod  in  the  case  of  an  explosive  dis- 
charge. 

Ekdrkity  of  the  Atmosphne. 

Having  given  in  the  preceding  sections  a  brief  exposition 
of  the  genenil  principles  of  electricity,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  apply  these  to  an  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity. 

The  origin  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  has  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  physicists,  and  at  different  times 
they  liave  apparently  settled  down  on  some  plausible  hypoth- 
esis wbicli  merely  olfered  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  without  leatling  to  new  facts  or  pointing  out 
new  lines  of  research. 

The  earth,  as  is  now  well  known,  is  an  excellent  con- 
ductor for  the  most  feeble  currents  of  electricity,  provided 
the  contact  with  it  of  the  electrified  body  be  sufficiently 
broad.     The  aerial  covering  which  surrounds  it,  is  however 
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a  non-conductor,  and  is  capable  of  conHning  electricity  in 
a  condition  of  accumulation  or  of  diminution,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  that  without  the 
existence  of  this  insulator,  wouhl  otherwise  take  place. 

The  hypothesis  was  at  first  advanced  that  the  earth  at- 
tracts the  setherial  medium  of  celestial  space  and  condenses 
it  in  a  hollow  stratum  around  the  whole  globe;  that  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  duo  to  the  action  of  this 
exterior  envelope.  Dr.  Hare,  our  countryman,  has  presented 
this  hypothesis  with  considerable  distinctness.  Without 
denying  the  possibility  or  even  probability  of  such  a  distri- 
bution of  electrical  excitement,  wo  may  observe  that  if  this 
electrical  shell  were  of  uniform  thickness,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  should  vary  in  different  parts  in  this  re- 
spect, it  would  follow  from  the  law  of  central  forces,  that  it 
could  have  no  effect  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  on  the 
surface  or  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  a  particle  of  matter 
remaining,  as  wo  have  seen,  at  rest  or  un-affected  at  any 
point  within  a  hollow  sphere.  This  fact  appears  to  militate 
against  the  truth  of  this  assumption. 

Another  hypothesis  attributed  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  the  friction  of  the  winds  on  each  other  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  careful  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  friction  of  dry  uir  on  air,  or  of  air  on  solids  or 
liquids  does  not  develop  electrical  phenomena. 

The  next  hypothesis — advanced  by  Pouillet,  referred 
the  electricity  of  the  atmosphore  to  the  evaporation  of 
water,  particularly  that  containing  saline  ingredients.  But 
wlien  pure  water  is  carefully  evaporated  in  a  space  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sky,  no  electricity  is  produced  except  by  the 
friction  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  act  of  rapid  ebulli- 
tion; and  when  the  experiment  is  made  with  salt  water  the 
electrical  effects  observed  arc  found  to  be  produced  by  an 
analogous  friction  of  the  salt  against  the  interior  of  the  ves- 
sel. When  pure  water  is  evaporated  under  a  clear  sky  the 
vapor  produced  is  negatively  electrified;  but  this  state  is 
contrary  to  tliat  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  habitually 
found. 
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Pouillet  ulso  supposed  that  tho  process  of  vegetation  was 
a  source  of  ilistmbance  of  the  elect rictil  equilibrium,  but  this 
has  not  been  supported  by  critical  experiments. 

Tho  discovery  accidentally  made  a  fow  years  ago  of  tUo 
great  amount  of  electricity  evolved  in  blowing  off  steam 
from  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive,  seemed  to  afford  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was 
then  attributt'd  to  the  condensation  of  the  aerial  vapor. 
Faraday  proved  however  by  one  of  his  admirable  series 
of  model  experiments,  that  this  effect  was  due  entirely  to 
the  friction  of  the  water  (which  escaped  in  connection  with 
the  steam)  on  the  side  of  tho  orifice  through  which  the 
discharge  took  place.  When  dry  steam,  or  that  which  is 
BO  heated  as  to  contain  no  liquid  water,  was  blown  out,  all 
electrical  excitement  disappeared;  and  when  condensed  air 
— even  at  elevated  temperatures,  was  discharged  from  an  in- 
suhitod  fountain,  no  electricity  was  produced. 
,  The  celebrated  physicist  of  Geneva,  Professor  Dc  la  Rive, 
refers  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  to  thermal  aetion. 
It  is  well  known  that  if  the  lower  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  (or  of 
any  other  metal  not  readily  melted)  be  plunged  into  a  source 
of  heat  while  tho  upper  end  remains  cool,  u  current  of  elec- 
tricity will  flow  from  the  heated  to  the  cooled  end,  the  former 
becoming  negative  and  the  latter  positive,  and  that  these 
different  states  will  continue  as  long  as  tho  difference  of  tem- 
perature is  maintained.  Now  according  to  Professor  De  la 
Rive  a  column  of  tho  air  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  bar 
of  metal — its  lower  end  is  constantly  heated  by  the  earth 
and  its  upper  cooled  by  tho  low  temperature  of  celestial 
space.  Unfortunately  however  for  this  ingenious  hypoth- 
esis, a  column  of  air  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  while 
a  bar  of  metal  is  a  good  conductor,  and  it  still  remains  to 
be  proved  that  such  a  distribution  of  electricity  as  that  wo 
have  described  relative  to  the  bar  of  motal  can  be  produced 
in  a  column  of  air. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  hypotheses  which  havo 
been  advanced  to  account  for  what  has  been  considered  the 
free  electricity  of  the  atmosphere.    After  an  attentive  study 
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of  tlie  whole  subject,  wc  have  been  obliged  to  reject  them 
all  as  insufficient,  and  compelled  in  the  present  slate  of 
science  to  adopt  tlio  only  conclusion  which  appears  to  offer 
a  logical  explanation  of  all  the  phcnonieua,  namely  that  of 
Peltier,  wliich  refers  them  not  to  the  excitement  of  the  airi 
but  to  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth  primarily  electrified- 

The  autlior  of  this  theory  we  are  sorry  to  say  did  not  re- 
ceive that  attention  which  hia  merits  demanded,  nor  his 
theory  that  consideration  to  which  so  logical  and  so  fruitful 
a  generalization  was  justly  entitled.  Arago,  in  his  great 
work  on  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  electricity,  does  not 
allude  to  the  labors  of  Peltier;  the  reason  of  which  may 
be  that  his  work  was  not  intended  as  a  scientific  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  tlio  phenomena,  but  merely  a  collection 
and  classification  of  observed  facts. 

Peltier  commenced  the  cultivation  of  science  late  in  life 
and  since  the  untutored  mind  of  the  individual,  like*  that 
of  the  race,  passes  through  a  series  of  obscure  and  complete 
imaginings  before  it  arrives  at  clear  and  definite  conceptions 
of  truth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  first  publications  were 
of  a  character  to  eotnmand  littlo  attention,  or  rathei  to 
excite  prejudice  on  account  of  their  apparently  indefinite 
character  and  their  want  of  conformity  with  established  prin- 
ciples. His  theory  of  atmospheric  electricity  requires  to  be 
translated  into  the  ordinary  language  of  science  before  it  can 
be  readily  comprehended  even  by  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  hence  his  want  of  appreciation  may  be  at- 
tributed more  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  than  to 
the  fault  of  the  directors  of  science  in  France. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Peltier,  the  electrical  phenom- 
ena of  the  atmosphere  are  entirely  due  to  the  induction  of 
the  earth,  which  is  constantly  negative  or  what  in  the  theory 
of  Du  Fay  is  called  resinous.  He  ofTers  no  explanation  (so 
far  as  we  know)  of  this  condition  of  the  earth,  which  at  first 
sight  would  apj)ear  startling,  but  on  a  littlo  reflection  is  not 
found  wanting  in  analogy  to  supi)ort  it.  The  earth  is  a 
great  magiict,  and  possesses  magnetic  polarity  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  case   of 
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an  ordinary  loadstone  or  artificial  roaj;nct.  This  magnetism 
is  of  an  unstable  cLaractcr  liowcver,  and  is  subjected  to 
variations  in  the  intensity  and  in  the  direction  of  its  polar 
force.  In  like  manner  we  may  consider  the  earth  as  an  im- 
mense prime  conductor  negatively  charged  with  electricity, 
though  its  condition  in  this  respect  may — like  that  of  its 
magnetical  state — be  subject  to  local  variations  of  intensity, 
and  perhaps  to  general  as  well  as  partial  disturbance. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  merely  removes  the  difficulty  of  the 
origin  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  to  an  un-explained 
cosmical  condition  of  the  earth  ;  but  even  this  must  be  con- 
sidered an  important  ritep  in  the  progress  of  scientific  inveis- 
tigation.  The  hypothesis  of  Peltier  has  since  his  death  been 
rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  labors  of  Sabin,  Lloyd, 
Lamont,  Bache,  and  others,  in  regard  to  certain  perturba- 
tions of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  which  are  clearly  refer- 
able to  the  sun  and  the  moon.  It  must  now  be  admitted 
that  magnetism  is  not  confined  to  our  earth,  but  is  common 
to  other — and  probably  to  all  the  bodies  of  our  system ;  and 
from  analogy  we  may  also  infer  that  electricity,  a  co- 
ordinate principle,  is  also  cosmical  in  its  presence  and 
the  extent  of  its  operation.  That  the  earth  is  neg- 
atively electrified  was  proved  by  Volta  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  For  this  purpose  he  received  the  spray  from 
a  cascade  on  the  balls  of  a  sensitive  electroscope ;  the  leaves 
diverged  with  negative  electricity. 

This  experiment  has  been  ropeutcd  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  an<l  always  with  the  same  result.  That  it  indicates 
the  negative  condition  of  the  earth  is  eviilent,  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  ufipor  level  from  which  the  water  falls  must 
be  con;^idercd  as  the  exterior  of  the  charged  globe-,  and  hence 
must  be  more  intensely  electrified  tlian  points  nearer  the 
centre.  Since  the  earth  is  (as  a  whole)  a  good  couiluctor  of 
electricity,  as  shown  I>y  the  operations  <.)t'  the  telegraph,  tlur 
electrical  ton.-iion  of  it  cauiiot  ditlvr  uiuoh  in  ditlV'rent  parts, 
and  wo  arc  at  proseu*:  un-ao^uaiiited  with  any  chemical, 
thermal,  or  mechanii.-al  a-'tii'ii  I'ti  Um-l  of  ■JiiiUi.-ii.iit  magni- 
tude to  produce  thiscou-tant  •'■«.*inr,il  ^laii-      We  are  there- 
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fore  induced  to  adopt  tho  conclusion  that  the  earth — in  rela- 
tion to  space  around  it,  is  permanently  electrico I;  that  i)crliap3 
the  aetherial  medium,  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  basis 
of  electricity,  as  was  supposed  by  Nowton,  becomes  rarer  iu 
tho  vicinity  of — and  within  bodies  of  jxinderable  matlor.  Bo 
this  as  it  may,  all  tho  phenomena  observed  in  tho  almos- 
pbore,  and  v/hicii  have  so  long  perplexed  tho  physicist,  can 
be  apparently  reduced  to  order,  and  their  dependencies 
and  associations  readily  understood,  in  accordance  with  tho 
foregoing  assumption.  This  is  not  a  mere  vngue  supposi- 
tion, serving  to  explain  iu  a  loose  way  certain  phenomena, 
but  one  that  enables  us  not  only  to  group  at  once  a  large 
class  of  facts,  (which  from  any  other  point  of  view,  would 
appear  to  have  no  connection  with  each  other.)  but  also  to 
devise  means  for  estimating  the  relative  intensity  of  action, 
and  to  predict  both  in  mode  and  measure  changes  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity  before  they  occur.  It  follows,  as  a  logical- 
consequence  from  this  theory,  that  salient  points,  such  as 
the  tops  of  mountains,  trees,  spires,  and  even  vapors,  if  of 
conducting  materials,  will  be  more  highly  excited  than  the 
general  surface  of  tho  globe,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar 
to  the  more  intense  excitement  of  electricity  at  the  summit 
of  a  point  projecting  from  tho  stirfaco  of  the  prime  conductor 
of  an  ordinary  electrical  machine. 

It  also  follows  from  the  same  principle  that  if  a  long 
metallic  conductor  be  insulated  in  the  atmosphere,  its  lower 
end,  next  the  cartii,  will  be  positive,  and  the  upper  end  nega- 
tive. Tho  natural  electricity  will  be  drawn  down  by  tho  un- 
saturated mutter  of  the  carlli  into  the  lower  end  of  tho  wire, 
which  will  there  become  redundant,  while  the  upper  end 
will  be  rendered  negative  or  under-saturated.  That  this 
condition  really  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere  was  proved 
in  a  striking  manner  by  tlic  experiment  of  Gay-Lussac  and 
Biot  in  their  celebrated  aerial  v(»yago,  which  consisted  in 
lowering  from  the  balloon  an  insulated  copper  wire,  termi- 
nated at  each  end  by  a  snmll  ball  T!)e  upper  end  of  this 
was  found  to  be  negative,  and  consequently  the  lower  end 
must  have  been  positive,  since  the  wliole  apparatus — inelud- 
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ing  the  balloon — was  insulated.  The  experiments  slioulcl  be 
repeated  at  different  elevations  by  some  of  our  modem 
aeronauts,  since  the  results  obtained  would  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  theory  of  atmospheric  electricity. 

The  same  results  may  bo  shown  in  a  simpler  manner  by 
the  method  invented  by  Saussure.  This  consists  iu  attaching 
a  leaden  ball/, (Fig.  12,)  to  a  long  wire  covered  with  silk  or  var- 
nish, connected  by  means  of  a  sliglit  spring  to  the  hook  of 

an  electroscope.  When  this  bulb  is 
thrown  upward  by  means  of  a  siring 
and  handle  jD,  so  as  to  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable height  in  the  air,  the  pith 
balls  «7  g,  of  the  electroscope  diverge 
with  positive  electricity,  and  the 
wire  is  dis-connccted  from  the  in- 
strument. Thatthiseffectisnotduo 
to  the  friction  of  the  bulb  and  the  air 
is  shown  by  v.hirling  it  in  a  hori- 
zontal circle  round  the  head ;  not 
the  least  sign  of  electricity  in  this 
case  being  exhibited:  and  that  it 
is  not  charged  by  absorbing  free 
electricity  from  the  air,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  ball  is  thrown  horizontally  no  excitement  is  manifest.. 
The  result  is  however  just  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the 
induction  of  the  earth  acting  on  the  natural  electricity  of  the 
wire  and  drawing  it  down  to  its  lower  extremity.  A  pre- 
cisely similar  effect  would  also  be  produced  if  the  upper 
surface  of  the  atmosphere  were  charged  with  this  electricity. 
The  intensity  of  the  charge  which  tlic  electroscope  receives 
will  d«:'[tend  upon  the  clevatiou  to  which  the  ball  asconds,or 
in  other  words  on  the  porpendiculur  component  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wire. 

The  method  employed  by  Saussure  in  observing  tho  varia- 
tions of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  illustrates  the  same 
principle.  For  this  purpose  he  made  use  of  one  of  his  own 
electroscopes  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  It  consists  of  a 
bell-glass  with  a  brass  stem,  d  e,  surrounded  with  sealing- 
wax,  and   two   small   pith  balls,  g  g,  suspended   by  very 
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fino  wiri-s;  c  h  is  a  mutnUic  foot,  iiiul  /(  h  slips  uf  tin-foil 
pask'il  on  the  inside  and  outaido  of  iho  glass  to  discliiirgo 
the  pith  balls  when  tlic  electricity  is 
so  strong  ns  to  cause  tljein  to  strike  tho 
glass.  To  measure  the  electrical  in- 
tensity  with  this  instrument  the  hook 
a  was  removed,  and  it-s  place  supplied 
with  a  pointed  brass  rod.  The  elec- 
troscope w^as  first  brought  in  contact 


Via.  13.  Fio.  U. 

with  the  ground  as  exhibited  in  Fig,  13;  (hen  held  vertically 
as  shown  in  Fig.  ll,  and  gradually  elevated  until  the  leaves 
began  to  diverge.  Saussure  found  that  tho  height  to  which 
tho  instrument  was  recjuired  to  be  elevated  before  the  leaves 
•showed  signs  of  electricity  varied  at  ditferent  times,  and  he 
estimated  the  fntcnsity  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere 
by  tho  inverse  ratio  of  this  height. 

_  ^  The  expl;>nation 

of  this  will  be  read- 
ily seen  by  a  refer- 
cnco  to  Fig.  15,  in 
which  C,  D,  repre- 
sents a  portion  of 
tho  surface  of  tho 
car  til  negatively 
charged,  and  o  6  c,  a 
peri>endicular  con- 
ductor terminated 
above  and  below 
''«•  ^5.  by  a  bulb.    In  this 
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condition  the  un-saturatcd  matter  in  C,  D  will  act  upon 
each  atom  of  the  fluid  in  the  conductor,  and  tend  to  draw 
the  whole  down  into  the  lower  bulb;  the  atoms  at  a  will  not 
only  bo  attracted  downward  by  the  action  of  the  earth  on 
itself,  but  also  pressed  downward  by  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  on  all  the  atoms  above  it,  and  hence  the  intensity  of 
the  electricity  of  the  lower  i)art  of  the  conductor  will  be  in- 
creased by  an  increase  in  the  perpendicular  length  of  the 
rod.  Now,  if  wo  connect  the  lower  bulb  of  the  rod  with  the 
earth  by  means  of  a  good  conductor,  the  redundant  electricity 
of  the  lower  end  will  be  drawn  off  into  the  earth  and  will 
no  longer  re-act  by  its  repulsion  on  the  electricity  of  the  rod 
to  drive  it  back  into  the  upper  bulb,  and  hence  this  will 
become  intensely  negative,  and  in  this  condition  it  will  be 
a  salient  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  while  the 
apparatus  is  in  this  condition  wo  could  touch  the  upper  ball 
with  an  electroscope  it  would  exhibit  a  negative  charge. 

If  a  conductor  20  feet  in  length  were  made  to  revolve  on 
a  horizontal  axis,  passing  through  the  middle  of  its  length 
so  that  it  could  be  immediately  changed  from  a  horizontal 
to  a  vertical  position,  any  change  in  the  apparent  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  would  be  shown  by  the  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity of  the  balls,  as  in  succession  they  passed  the  lower 
point  of  their  circuit ;  and  an  ai)paratus  in  the  form  of  radia- 
ting conductors  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  if  made  to  revolve, 
would  furnish  a  constant  source  of  electricity.  An  apparatus 
of  this  kind  was  constructed  by  RI.  Palmieri,  of  Italy,  and 
might  be  used  perhaps  with  success  in  studying  the  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  in  ascensions. 

The  most  convenient  apparatus  however  for  exhibiting 
electricity  by  the  induction  of  the  earth  is  that  invented  by 
M.  Dellman,  and  shown  in  Fig.  IG;  which  consists  of  a 
large  brass  ball  o  supi)orted  on  a  thick  brass  stem — held 
insulated  inside  of  a  glass  tube  by  passing  through  corks'  of 
gum  shellac.  The  apparatus  is  fastened  to  a  pole  which  is 
temporarily  elevated  into  the  air  by  a  windlass  or  the  hand, 
on  the  top  of  a  house.  When  it  reaches  the  height  intended, 
the  wire  h,  connected  with  the  earth  below,  is  pulled,  the  end 
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of  tlio  bent  nietulUc  lever  rf  h,  is  doprcsscd,  nnd 
the  fork  /  brought  into  contact  with  tho  stem 
of  tho  globe,  and  thus  a  perfect  metallic  con- 
nection is  formed  between  the  hitter  and  tho 
ground.  The  wire  fc  is  then  released,  the  lever 
falls  back,  the  ball  is  insulated  from  the  earth, 
brought  down,  and  applied  to  an  electroscope, 
and  in  all  cases,  when  the  sky  is  clcnr,  is  found 
to  be  negatively  electrified.  If  the  wire  k  be 
insulated  through  its  entire  length,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  bulb  at  a  little  distance  from  tho 
earth,  and  a  pull  l>o  given  to  it  by  means  of  a 
rod  of  glass,  at  the  in.stunt  of  contact  of  tho 
point  i  with  the  stem  d,  the  lower  bulb  will  ex- 
hibit a  positive  charge  of  electricity.  Tho  ar- 
rangement will,  in  fact,  be  precisely  the  sarao 
as  thnt  exhibited  in  the  previous  figure,  (Fig. 
15),  namely,  a  vertical  conductor,  the  upper 
Fi<i.  ic.  j>,jj  (,f  ^vhich  is  rendered  inhus  and  tho 
lower  end  plus  l>y  tho  induction  of  the  earth.  This  eflcct 
is  entirely  duo  to  induction,  and  is  independent  of  any  free 
electricity  which  may  exist  in  tho  air.  Tho  results  are  ex- 
hibited with  Ihc  greatest  intensity  during  i)erfcctly  clear  and 
dry  weather;  and  arc  not  observed  when  the  conductor  is 
placx'd  horizontally, but  tlie  indi<-alions  increase  as  its  upper 
end  is  gradually  brought  nearer  tho  pcrj)cndicular. 

That  lijose  clTocts  arc  not  due  to  tho  free  electricity  of  the 
atmospliero  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  tho  original  experi- 
ments of  Peltior.  For  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  ia- 
ductivo  influence  of  tho  earth  ho  made  us;c  of  an  electrometer 
represented  in  Fig.  17;  in  which  o  b,  is  a  glass  cylinder  fur- 
nished with  a  wooden  foot  and  a  glas3  cover:  through  the  cen- 
tre of  this  is  ccnifnted  a  brass  tube  carrying  a  ball  c  at  the 
top,  and  an  arch«^d  straddling  wire  at  the  bottom.  At  the 
level  of  the  foot  of  the  arched  wire  is  suspended  a  fine 
magnetized  noodle  g,  tho  height  of  which  is  adjusted  by 
the  .screw  h.  The  intensity  of  the  electricity  is  measured  by 
the  divisions  pointed  out  by  tho  deflected  needle  on  the  slip 
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of  }<!ipcr  surrounding 
theoylim]cr.  Thisin- 
strument,  which  is 
very  sensitive,  hus 
been  modified  and  im- 
proved by  Dt'llnuui. 

On  the  top  of  the 
flat  roof  of  liis  house 
rc'ltier  phiced  a  flight 
of  steps  by  which  he 
could  ascend  holding 
in  his  luuid  an  ordi- 
nary gold-leaf  electro- 
scope armed  with  a 
comparatively  largo 
sized  polished  biill. 
The  kill  of  the  clcc- 
troscoi)e  was  lield  at 
'-    '  -  :^^"^"  the  height  say  of  four 

*  '"■  ^^-  feet  nbove  the  roof  of 

the  house,  and  in  tliis  position  it  was  touched  by  the  end 
of  a  wire  conneetetl  with  the  earth  below.  It  thus  formed 
tbo  termination  of  a  perpendicular  conductor,  and  was 
of  course  negatively  electrified — the  bulb  more  intensely 
llian  the  leaves  below,  but  the  siratum  uf  air  in  which  it  was 
placed  Ijeing  in  the  same  state  it  exiiibited  no  signs  of  elec- 
tricity. It  was  then  elevated  by  ascending  the  steps  to  the 
height  of  six  feet  above,  and  held  by  the  lower  plate.  The 
leaves  in  this  case  diverged  with  negative  electricity,  because 
the  ball  was  still  farther  removed  from  the  earth,  and  the 
attraction  being  lessened,  the  part  of  the  electricity  in  the 
leaves  was  set  free  and  ascended  to  the  bulb  by  repulsion, 
leaving  a  deficiency  in  the  leaves.  When  tlie  electroscope 
was  brought  down  to  its  first  position  the  leaves  again  col- 
lapsed since  there  was  again  an  equilibrium;  and  when  the 
e\qctroscopo  was  depressed  below  its  normal  position  the 
leaves  became  positively  electrified  by  the  increased  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth,  and   in   this  way  the  electroscope  was 
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made  to  diverge,  to  converge,  and  diverge  again,  by  simply 
changing  its  elevation. 


+ 


J 


+ 


Fig.  18. 

Fig  IS  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  elec- 
troscopo  in  the  three  positions  in  which  it  is  supposed  lo  be 
supported  on  three  metallic  conductors  of  dilTercnt  heights. 
The  electroscope  brought  into  ncutrnl  condition  by  the  ball 
is  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  Kv^\xx<i  at  B,  in  which  Ibc  con- 
nection of  the  rod  with  the  bull  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line. 
When  the  electroscope  is  raised  by  the  hand  to  a  higher  ele- 
vation its  condition  is  exhibited  by  C,  in  wliith  the  greater 
height  of  the  rod  causes  a  greater  amount  of  electricity  to  be 
drawn  down,  and  the  top  of  the  rod  and  the  bottom  of  the 
electroscope  in  conuection  witli  it  to  become  more  intensely 
negative,  and  hence  to  draw  down  into  the  leaves  a  portion  of 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  ball,  and  cause  the  former  to  di- 
verge with  positive  excitement  relative  to  the  air  around. 

The  cunditiun  of  the  eleetrosco[)e  when  brought  to  a  lower 
level  is  illustrated  by  .1,  in  which  llie  stiortoningof  the  con- 
(liictor  reduces  the  number  of  atoms  on  which  the  electricity 
of  tilt!  earth  acts,  and  hence  those  at  the  top  are  more  pressed 
ujnvurd  by  their  self-repulsion  than  in  the  former  case,  con- 
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sequently  a  portion  of  the  natural  electricity  is  driven  into 
the  upper  ball  and  the  leaves  themselves  diverge  with  a 
negative  charge:  the  condition  being  opposite  to  that  sliown 
at  C.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  in  1837  of  witnessing  this 
interesting  cxpcriraeut  as  performed  on  a  dry  clear  day  by 
Peltier  himself. 

In  order  that  the  result  may  be  shown  with  n  slight  change 
of  elevation  it  is  necessary  that  a  large  ball  be  employed,  so 
that  the  eflect  may  be  multiplied  by  all  the  electricity  of  the 
greater  surface.  When  the  electroscope  is  terminated  with 
the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  (though  this  is  tlio  best  means  of 
attracting  electricity  from  the  air  at  a  distance,)  no  efTect 
will  bo  exhibited,  provided  the  weather  is  dry  and  the  sky 
cloudless. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  evident  that  the 
positive  electricity  with  which  the  air  is  apparently  always 
charged  in  dry  and  clear  weather,  is  not  due  to  the  free  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere,  hut  to  the  induction  of  the  earth 
on  the  conducting  materials  of  which  the  instruments  are 
in  whole  or  in  part  comjiosed. 

It  is  not  difhcult  to  deduce  from  the  same  general  princi- 
ples the  apparent  changes  in  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  diflTcieut  times  of  the  day  and  in  difTorent  hygro- 
metrical  conditions  of  the  air.  Vapor  of  water  mingled  with 
the  ntmosphero  renders  the  latter  a  positive  conductor;  and 
when  the  moisture  of  the  air  extends  up  as  high  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  apparatus  in  Fig.  IG,  feeble  negative  electricity 
will  b}'  slow  conduction  bo  diffused  through  the  adjacent 
strata,  which  acting  upon  the  ball  a  wilt  lessen  the  edectof 
the  more  intense  action  of  the  earth.  While  the  latter 
lends  to  draw  the  natural  electricity  of  the  conductor  down 
into  its  lower  part  and  to  render  the  upper  end  negative, 
the  vapor  around  the  ball  will  tend  to  draw  it  slightly  up- 
ward and  thus  diminish  the  eflect,  and  lead  the  casual 
observer  to  suppose  that  the  air  is  less  positively  electrified. 
Pcltior  in  this  way  has  shown  (as  well  as  Quetelet  and  Doll- 
man)  that  the  variations  of  the  electricity  of  tlic  atuiosplacro 
observed  from  day  to  day,  and  at  ditlereut  times  in  the 
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twenty-four  hours,  correspond  inversely  with  the  variations 
in  the  amount  of  vapor. 

The  experiments  we  have  thus  far  described  are  intended 
to  establish  the  inductive  character  of  the  atmosphere  in  its 
condition  of  dryness  and  serenity,  particularly  during  clear 
and  cold  weather. 

We  have  employed  movable  conductors  terminated  by 
balls  which  have  been  of  the  most  favorable  form  and  rela- 
tive dimensions  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  induction.  The 
apparatus  usually  employed  before  the  experiments  of 
Peltier,  were  principally  stationary  insulated  conductors 
terminated  by  points  above,  which  as  we  have  seen  act 
powerfully  in  discharging  electricity  from  a  body,  or  in  ab- 
sorbing it  from  the  surrounding  medium. 

If  in  the  experiments  with  the  apparatus,  Fig.  16,  the  rod 
be  terminated  by  a  point  instead  of  a  ball,  but  feeble  excita- 
tion will  be  observed  during  clear,  cold  weather,  because 
the  point  exhibits  so  exceedingly  small  a  surface  that  but 
very  little  electricity  can  be  drawn  down  into  the  lower  end 
before  the  intensity  of  attraction  of  unsaturated  matter  up- 
wards comes  into  an  equilibrium  with  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  downwards.  With  this  instrument  the  observer  would 
probably  make  a  record  to  the  effect  that  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere  was  very  feeble,  whereas  if  the  experiment 
were  made  with  the  apparatus  previously  described  an 
opposite  condition  would  be  noted.  But  the  result  would 
be  entirely  different  if  the  air  were  damp,  and  the  insulated 
rod  elevated  to  a  considerable  height:  the  negative  intensity 
of  the  upper  end  would  bo  sufficient  to  attract  a  portion  of 
the  natural  electricity  from  the  surrounding  medium,  even 
although  this  had  become  slightly  negative  by  the  previous 
induction  of  the  earth.  In  this  ca-se  the  pointed  conductor 
would  indicate  a  largo  amount  of  electricity. 

The  intensity  of  the  induction  may  even  become  so  great 
as  to  absorb  a  portion  of  the  natural  electricity  of  the  dry 
atmosphere  as  in  the  case  of  a  very  long  wire,  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  points,  and  raised  to  a 
great  height  by  means  of  a  kite.    Tiio  points  may  attract 
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a  portiou  of  the  nattiral  electricity  of  the  air,  and  thus  pro- 
duce at  the  lower  end  of  tho  wire  a  series  of  sparks  following 
each  other,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  at  regular 
intervals. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  bo  evident  that  in  interpreting 
the  indications  of  the  two  classes  of  instruments  we  havo 
described,  (which  may  be  denominated  those  of  induction 
and  those  of  absorption,)  wo  must  keep  constantly  in  view 
the  principles  that  liavo  been  explained;  and  it  is  for  want 
of  n  clear  appreciation  of  these  principles  that  so  much  com- 
plexity has  been  introduced  in  describing  the  otherwise 
comparatively  simple  eflects  of  induction. 

Elcdricihj  of  the  cloiuls. — The  explanation  of  tho  thunder- 
storm and  the  tornado  given  by  Peltier  does  not  appear  to 
us  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.  In  common  with 
most  of  the  moteorologibts  of  Europe,  he  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  tho  real  character  of  the  storm,  wliteh  as 
we  think  has  been  fully  established  by  theory  and  observa- 
tion in  this  country,  as  consisting  in  the  rushing  up  of  tho 
lighter  air  to  restore  the  normal  equilibrium  of  tho  atmos- 
phere, disturbed  or  rendered  unstable  by  the  gradual  intro- 
duction next  to  the  ground  of  a  stratum  of  warm  and  moist 
air.  As  an  illustration  of  this  disturbance,  we  may  mention 
the  fact  pointed  out  to  Arago,  by  Captain  Hessard,  as  ob- 
served by  him  in  tho  Alps,  namely  that  during  great  heats 
there  take  place  suddenly  at  the  lowest  stratum  of  clouds, 
upward  rushings,  extending  vertically  like  rockets. 

Wo  shall  endeavor  to  su|)ply  tho  delicicncy  wc  have  men- 
tioned in  tlie  exposition  of  Peltier,  and  to  present  on  tho 
principles  of  tho  induction  of  the  earth  in  connection  with 
the  upward  motion  of  the  air,  a  logical  exjOanation  of  the 
origin  and  contitmed  supply  of  the  great  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity developed  in  the  meteors  under  consideration. 

It  follows  from  the  princi]»lcs  of  induction,  that  tho  upper 
end  of  all  perpendicular  insulated  conductors  must  be  electri- 
fied negativcl}',  and  the  lower  end  positively,  since  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  un-satunited  matter  of  the  earth  below  will  draw 
down  the  natural  electricity  of  the  conductor  into  its  lower  ex- 
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tremity,  leaving  a  deficiency  in  the  upper  part  Now  if  \vc 
admit  (agreeably  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  ICspy,)  thatn  cloud  re- 
sults from  the  upward  motion  of  a  muss  of  tnoist  and  healed 
air,  the  vupor  of  which  is  condensed  as  it  nscends  into  the 
colder  regions,  thus  forming  a  high  jwrpcndicular  column  of 
partially  conducting  mnteritil.itwill  be  evident  that  by  induc- 
tion, the  upper  part  of  this  cloud  will  become  negatively  elec- 
trified, and  the  lower  jmrt  positively,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  con- 
ductor, Figure  15.  The  intensity  of  this  excitement  will  de- 
pend upon  the  length  of  the  vertical  dimensions  of  the 
cloud,  (which  in  many  cases  is  exceedingly  great,)  and  also 
upon  the  density,  and  consequcntl}'  the  conducting  power  of 
the  vapor.  The  induction  of  the  earth  being  very  intense,  a 
jiartial  excitement  of  the  nJonis  of  vapor  may  take  place  even 
before  the  condensation  of  the  whole  mass  has  reached  its 
maximum.  If  tliis  be  the  case,  a  transparent  mass  of  vnpor, 
or  tliat  which  is  merely  beginning  to  condense  into  cloud, 
will  be  electrified  throughout  its  entire  mass;  and  when  the 
condensation  of  the 
vapor  lias  gone  so 
far  as  to  render  the 
interior  a  tolerably 
good  conductor, the 
electricity  of  each 
atom  will  be  re- 
Iiolled  to  the  sur- 
face, as  in  the  case 
of  a  globular  con- 
ductor; the  intenr^i- 
ty  will  thusbe high- 
ly increased,  ami 
while  the  rusfiini: 
upward  of  moist  air 
is  going  on,  a  series 
of  discharges  wjll 
take  place  between 
the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  cloud. 
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It  is  asserted  by  Mr  Wise  tliat  the  tliuiKlei-cloud,  when 
viewed  on  one  side  from  a  sufficient  elevation,  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  hour-glass,  the  upper  and  tlie  lower  ends 
spreading  out  almost  into  two  distinct  clouds,  as  seen  in 
Figure  19. 

We  find  that  the  same  form  of  the  thunder  cloud  has  heen 
d^crthed  by  other  aerial  voyagers,  also  by  Volta ;  and  wo 
arc  inclined  to  consider  it  the  usual  one  presented  by  this 
meteor,  since  it  is  precisely  that  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  self-repulsion  of  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
cloud,  each  cliarged  as  it  is  throughout  its  mass  with  tlie 
same  kind  of  electricity.  Tho  middle  of  the  perpendicular 
dimensions  of  the  cloud  as  illustrated  by  the  jwrpendicular 
conductor,  Figure  15,  will  bo  neutral,  and  hence  no  tendency 
to  bulge  out  at  this  point  will  exist.  Mr.  Wise  also  stiitos 
that  flashes  of  sheet  lightning  are  constantly  seen  at  c,  in  tho 
middle  space;  and  sometimes  intense  discharges  from  tho 
upper  to  tlie  lower  part  of  the  cloud; — appearances  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  views  here  presented. 

The  immense  number  of  discharges  of  lightning  from  a 
single  thunder-cloud  in  its  passage  over  the  earth,  through 
a  distance  in  some  cases  of  more  than  500  miles,  indicates  a 
constant  supply  of  electricity;  and  this  is  found  in  the  con- 
tinued rushing  up  of  new  portions  of  moist  air,  and  in  the 
successive  renewals  of  the  perpendicular  column  with  fresh 
materials,  the  electrical  equilibrium  of  which  is  disturbed 
by  induction. 

In  the  case  of  a  tornado  or  water-spout,  tho  ascending  cur- 
rent of  air  is  confined  to  a  very  slender  column,  in  which 
the  action  is  exceedingly  intense;  and  since  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  rushing  in  from  all  directions  of  the  air 
below  to  supply  the  upward  spout  can  be  directed  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  central  point,  a  whirling  motion  must  bo 
produced.  This  will  tend  to  limit  the  diameter  of  the  spout, 
and  to  create  a  partial  vacuum  at  the  axis  of  tho  column,  in 
which  the  moist  air  will  have  its  vapor  condenseil  by  the 
cold  of  the  sudden  expansion,  and  a  conductor  will  thus  be 
formed  extending  from  tho  cloud  to  the  earth.     Through 
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tbis  conductor  a  constant  convectivo  discharge  of  electricity 
will  take  place,  and  all  the  phenomena  described  by  Dr. 
Hare  will  be  exhibited. 

In  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  tornado  or  water-spout, 
although  wc  adopt  with  Franklin  and  Espy,  as  the  character- 
istic of  the  commotion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  rushing  up- 
ward in  the  form  of  a  column  (on  the  principles  of  hydro- 
etatics)  of  a  stratum  of  heated  and  moist  air  which  had  ac- 
cumulated at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet  the*phenomena 
are  modified  and  increased  in  number  by  the  great  amount 
of  electricity  which  must  be  evolved  by  the  simple  action  of 
the  continued  elevation  of  new  portions  of  a  constant  stream 
of  moist  air.  Since  the  conductor  in  the  case  of  the  tornado 
or  water-spout,  extends  downward  near  to  the  earth,  and 
the  discharge  is  continually  taking  place,  the  cloud  which  is 
spread  out  immediately  above  will  be  negatively  electrified, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  cloud,  as  exhibited  in  Figure 
19,  will  be  wanting.  The  greater  or  less  degree  of  conduc- 
tion of  the  depending  spout  will  vary  the  phenomena  and 
give  rise  to  the  different  appearances  which  have  been  seen 
at  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  conductor  does  not 
quite  reach  to  the  earth  visible  discharges  of  electricity  will 
be  exhibited,  and  the  surface  of  water  will  be  attracted  up- 
ward. When  the  conducting  material  of  the  spout  touches 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  liquid  will  be  depressed. 

That  the  rushing  up  of  the  air  with  intense  violence  does 
take  place  in  the  column  of  a  land  or  water-spout  is  abund- 
antly proved  by  direct  observation,  and  that  electricity  can- 
not be  the  cause  of  this  action,  but  is  itself  an  effect,  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  since  the  column  of  moist  air  ex- 
tends to  the  earth,  discharges  of  the  fluid  must  be  made 
through  it  which  would  soon  exhaust  the  cloud,  were  it  not 
constantly  renewed.  In  some  instances  the  meteor  has  been 
known  to  continue  its  destructive  violence  along  a  narrow 
line  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  To  merely 
refer  this  prolonged  action  to  a  whirling  motion  of  the  air, 
without  attempting  to  explain  on  known  principles  of  science, 
the  renewed  energy  of  the  rotation,  is  to  rest  satisfied  with 
a  very  partial  anlysis  of  the  phenomenon. 
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If  by  the  action  of  an  elevated  horuontal  current  of  air 
Ihc  upper  part  of  a  ihuniler-cloud  be  separaleil  from  the  lower, 
wc  shall  have  a  ma?5S  of  vapor  charged  entirely  with  negative 
electricity,  and  from  such  a  mass  floating  high  in  the  atmos- 
phere a  new  evaporation  may  lake  place  by  the  heat  absorbed 
directly  from  the  sun.  (Siiown  at  (/,  Fig.  10.)  The  column 
of  invisible  vapor  thus  jjroduced  l>eing  a  partial  conductor 
elongated  upward,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  will  draw  down 
a  new  portion  of  its  natural  electricity  info  the  clou<l  from 
which  the  vapor  wa.s  produced,  and  thus  diminish  its  ncgati  vo 
intensity.  If  now  the  upper  end  of  this  transparent  column 
be  condensed  by  the  cold  of  the  greater  altitude  into  visible 
vapor,  it  will  form  a  cloud  of  the  second  order  of  negative 
inten.sity.  VVc  shall  thus  have  according  to  Peltier  lower 
cloudf*  intensely  excited  with  positive  electricity,  clouds  of 
meduun  elevation  either  neutral  or  slightly  negative,  and 
the  highest  cirrusclouds,  wliich  are  formed  by  the  secondary 
evaporation  we  have  mentioned,  strongly  excited  with  nega- 
tive electricity. 

Since  particles  of  ponderable  matter  similarly  electrified 
repel  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  electrical  state  of  the 
cloud  must  in  some  degree  counteract  the  tendency  to  con- 
densation which  would  result  from  the  cold  of  the  upper 
regions;  and  also  the  same  action  in  the  lower  clouds  will 
tend  to  prevent  precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain,  even 
though  the  atoms  of  vapor  are  in  a  condition  to  coalesce  into 
drops  of  water.  It  is  evident  also  since  the  earth  is  nega- 
tively electrified,  that  the  particles  of  vapor  in  the  same 
state  will  Im  repelled  farther  from  the  surface,  and  those 
which  are  positively  electrified  will  be  drawn  down.  Hence, 
the  negative  clouds  will  tend  to  retain  their  elevated  posi- 
tion, although  they  may  be  pressed  downward  by  descend- 
ing currents. 

Negative  clouds  may  also  bo  formed  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  a  detached  portion  of  cloudy  matter  under  a 
cloud  more  highly  charged  with  positive  electricity,  which 
will  cause  the  former  by  induction  to  dtscluirgc  its  positive 
electricity  into  the  earth  jis  well  as  a  portion  of  its  natural 
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elcclricity  ;   nnd    if  the   upper  cloud   ho  nflxrwanl  driven 
nway  by  the  wind,  tho  lower  will  bo  left  liighly  nogutivc. 

Pultier  states  that  he  can  doterniin^  from  the  appoaranco 
of  a  cloud  whether  it  be  positively  or  negatively  charged. 
Clouds  negatively  electrified,  (according  to  hiro,)  are  of  a 
bhiish  gray  color,  while  those  which  are  positively  charged 
ore  white  and  exhibit  at  the  sotting  sun  a  red  appearance. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  must  be  evident  that 
in  a.ddition  to  the  disturbance  which  is  produced  in  tho  titmos- 
phore  by  the  variations  of  heat  and  moisture  wo  must  take 
into  account  those  that  result  from  the  changes  in  the  electri- 
cal condition  of  the  atoms  of  moisture.  Though  they  may 
not  l)e  as  important  as  the  former,  still  they  must  modify  tho 
conditions  of  the  general  phenomena,  and  no  theory  of 
storms  can  be  complete  which  does  not  include  the  effect 
of  this  agent. 

On  the  principles  we  have  developed,  the  discliargcs  of 
liglitnin;^  which  are  exiiibited  in  volcanic  eruptions  are 
readily  understood.  Tho  column  of  aqueous  vapor,  heated 
air.aui)  other  eonductinp;  materials,  which  somclimes  ri.ses  to 
a  great  ckvuliun  from  Vesuvius,  jnust  bo  subjected  to  the 
inductive  action  of  tlio  earth,  and  consequently  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  upjKn-  end  of  tho  column,  as  soon  as  its  ele- 
vation is  sulhcicut  to  produce  a  condensalion  of  the  vapor, 
by  the  cold  of  the  higher  regions,  must  send  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  cohimn  a  large  amount  of  electricity  which 
"when  the  length  is  great  and  the  ascending  stream  rapid, 
Svill  manifest  itself  in  discharges  of  lightning. 

Ill  accordance  with  the  same  principles,  thunder-storras 
have  been  artificially  produced  in  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
iitmospiiere.  About  thirty  3'ears  ago  a  farmer  at  Greenbush, 
near  Albany,  collected  on  a  knoll  in  tho  middle  of  a  field 
a  large  amount  of  brushwood,  which  was  set  on  fire  simul- 
taneously at  dillererit  points,  and,  burning,  gave  rise  to  an 
ascending  column  of  heated  air,  extending -to  a  great  alti- 
tude. The  air  rushing  in  to  stipply  the  upward  current  as- 
sumed a  rapid  rotary  motion,  accotnpanied  by  a  loud  roar- 
ing and  discharges  of  lightning  of  sufficient  nuignitudo  to 
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frighten  the  laborers  from  the  fiolJ.    The  explanation  in 
this  case  is  too  obvious  to  require  a  formal  statement. 

In  the  equatorial  regions  under  a  vertical  sun  masses  of 
moist  air  are  constantly  rising  during  tlie  daytime  and  pro- 
ducing electrical  discharges  to  the  earth.  The  vapor  tljcre- 
fore  which  accompanies  the  reverse  trade  winds  in  the  upper 
region  must  be  negatively  electrified,  while  tho  earth  in  the 
torrid  zone  must  constantly  be  receiving  cloctricity  from  tho 
clouds.  From  this  we  may  infer  (hat  there  is  a  current  of 
electricity  through  tho  earth,  fioin  the  equator  towards  the 
poles  and  a  neutralization  by  means  of  tlic  air  above,  whicli 
may  give  rise  to  the  aurora  polaris. 

Arago  has  described  the  different  forms  of  lightning  under 
three  classes.  The  first  class  comprises  the  lightning  which 
consists  of  ft  vivid  luminous  line  or  furrow,  very  narrow  and 
sharply  defined,  t!io  course  of  which  is  not  a  direct  line,  but 
is  that  denominated  zig-zag.  This  peculiar  form  of  light- 
ning according  to  Moncel  is  referable  to  the  effect  of  partial, 
interrupted  conduction,  and  may  bo  imitated  by  sprinkling 
iron  filings  on  a  plate  of  glass;  tho  bifurcations  of  the  dis- 
charge may  also  bo  referred  to  the  same  cause.  The  drops 
of  rain  distributed  through  tho  air  [)orform  the  ofiice  of  tho 
particles  of  iron  filings  in  tho  experiment,  the  rcpuLsiou 
of  the  electricity  tending  to  .separate  it  into  dirterent  streams. 

Tho  next  class  consi.sts  of  what  is  called  "ylioet  light- 
ning," which  instead  of  being  narrowed  to  bright  .sinuous 
lines,  appears  on  the  contrary  to  extend  over  immense  sur- 
faces. It  not  unfrequently  has  an  intensely  red  tinge  and 
sometimes  a  blue  or  violet  color  predominates.  The  color 
probably  belongs  to  tlio  flat:hes  of  lightning  which  fake  place 
at  a  great  elevation,  and  seem  to  ilkiminute  lower  cloud.s, 
and  thus  to  present  tho  appearance  of  a  broad  flush. 

Wc  may  also  mention  that  flashes  of  lightning  are  aomo- 
tinies  observed  in  a  summer  evening  without  tliunder,  and 
known  as  "heat  lightning."  They  are  however  mer<'ly  tho 
light  from  di.schargcs  of  electricity  from  an  ordinary  tfiunder- 
cloud  beneath  the  horizon  of  the  observer,  reflected  from 
clouds,  or  perhaps  from   the   air   itself,  as   in   the  case  of 
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twilight.  Mr.  Brooks,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  telegraph 
line  between  Pittsburg  and  Pliiltidelphia,  informs  us  that  on 
one  occasion  to  satisfy  himself  on  tliis  point  ho  a*ikcd  for 
information  from  a  distant  operator  during  the  appearance 
of  flashes  of  this  kind  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  learned  that 
they  proceeded  from  a  thunder-storm  then  raging  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  eastward  of  his  place  of  observation. 

The  third  class  is  called  "globular  lightning,"  which  is  re- 
markable (besides  its  peculiarity  of  form)  for  the  slowness  of 
its  motion.  The  occurrence  of  this  form  of  lightning  is  very 
rare,  and  were  not  the  phenomenon  well  authenticated,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  it  aa  a  delusion.  But  it  does  not 
comport  with  the  cautious  procedure  of  true  science  to  deny 
the  existence  of  all  appearances  which  may  not  come  within 
the  prevision  of  what  are  considered  as  established  princi- 
ples. Although  when  facts  of  an  extraordinary  nature  are 
related  to  us,  they  should  not  be  received  with  that  easy  cre- 
dence which  might  be  due  to  less  remarkable  phenomena,  yet 
after  having  fully  satisfied  ourselves  of  their  reality,  we  must 
endeavor  to  collect  all  tlic  facts  connected  with  them,  and  to 
ascerlntn  with  accuracy  the  essential  conditions  on  which 
they  depend.  Arago  has  given  a  number  of  instances  of 
tljis  remarkable  form  of  the  electrical  discharge,  the  general 
appearance  of  which  is  that  of  a  ball  moving  slowly  tlirough 
the  air  and  sometimes  when  coming  near  a  body,  exploding 
witli  tretnendoiH  violence. 

The  only  ex[)Uiualion  which  has  been  suggested  for  this 
remarkable  meteor,  and  which  at  first  siglit  appears  to  be- 
long entirely  to  some  other  class  of  phcnoniena  than  those 
denonihiated  electrical,  is  that  which  was  iu  i>arL  suggested 
(I  believe)  by  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.  According  to  his  hypoth- 
esis, the  bull  of  light  is  the  result  of  what  is  analogous  to  that 
which  is  known  as  a  glow  disuhargo,  a  phenomenon  familiar 
to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  electrical  experiments. 
When  a  conductor  cuunectod  with  the  earth  is  brought  near 
a  charged  body,  particularly  when  the  air  is  damp,  a  partial 
siU-nt  discharge  will  take  place,  during  whieh  (although 
there  may  be  no  light  perceptible  in  the  space  between  the 
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two,)  a  glow  of  light  will  appear,  attended  with  a  hissing 
noise  on  the  end  of  the  conductor  connected  with  the 
earth.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  in  the  atmosphere  between 
the  cloud  and  tfie  cnrth  there  exists  a  stratum  or  current  of 
very  dry  air,  while  the  remaining  portions  arc  in  a  very 
moist  condition,  and  that  the  silent  discharge  from  Iho 
cloud  is  taking  placa  (for  example)  nearly  perpendicularly  to 
the  earth,  and  passing  through  the  dry  stratum,  then  the 
partial  interruption  of  conduction  as  the  current  of  electric- 
ity pas.so3  through  the  dry  stratum  will  give  riso  to  thj  ex- 
hibition of  light.  Again  if  we  suppose  the  cloud  to  bo  in 
motion,  this  appearance  will  travel  with  it,  and  the  patch  or 
glow  of  light  will  thus  exhibit  in  mid  air  a  comparatively 
slow  progressive  motion,  and  disappear  as  if  with  an  ex- 
plosion, when  a  disruptive  discharge  takes  place.  Tltis  hy- 
pothesis can  only  be  considered  as  an  antecedent  possibility, 
and  is  not  presented  as  a  full  or  .satisfactory  explanation ;  the 
phcnouxenon  itself  mu.st  bo  more  frequently  observed,  and 
the  associated  condition  of  its  appearance  more  minutely 
noted,  before  a  definite  hypothesis  can  bo  formed  as  to  its 
cause. 

Records  of  observations  therefore  with  regard  to  this 
meteor  are  exceedingly  desirable;  they  should  however  bo 
made  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  by  persons  a<;customed 
to  scientific  investigations.  Wo  have  found  in  examining  tes- 
timony great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  accurate  account  of  all 
the  circumstiiuces  attending  a  peculiar  occurrence  of  nature, 
from  those  who  were  present  at  the  time  and  witnessed  the 
plienomenon.  It  is  astonisliing  how  much  the  products  of 
the  imagination  are  mingled  with  the  actual  ira['rcssions 
made  upon  the  senses,  and  how  ditficult  it  is  to  separate 
from  the  testimony  of  a  witness  what  he  actually  saw  and 
what  he  unconsciously  infers  from  the  previous  crude  con- 
ceptions of  his  mind,  awakened  at  the  instant  by  a  powerful 
association  of  ideas.  In  the  transit  of  the  meteor  which 
passed  over  a  considcraMo  portion  of  the  United  States,  in 
November  last,  [ISo!).]  a  large  number  of  persons  declared 
that  it  fell  in  an  adjoining  field  or  in  tho  water  near  by, 
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uUlioiip;h  it  must  liuvc  been  at  the  time  ranny  miles  iu  alti- 
tuJe  above  the  surface  of  tho  eurlh. 

Inductive  action  of  the  cloud. — A  cloud  formed  as  wc  have 
described  must  produce  a  great  inductive  efFoct  on  tho  earth 
bcucuth,  and  as  it  is  borne  along  (from  the  west  in  this  lati- 
tude) over  the  ground,  tlic  intensity  of  tho  electricity  of  the 
lower  part  must  constantly  vary,  on  account  of  the  ditiering 
conductive  capacity  of  the  materials  at  or  below  the  sur- 
face. For  example,  since  water  is  a  better  conductor  tlian 
dry  earth,  if  the  cloud  ia  moving  in  a  line  that  prolonged 
would  cross  a  river,  its  course  will  frequently  be  changed,  and 
in  a  similar  way  we  can  explain  llie  fact  that  discharges  of 
lightning  more  frequently  fall  on  some  places  than  others. 
Altliough  tho  cloud  may  be  impelled  in  the  same  direction 
by  the  wind,  yet  tho  attraction  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
(rendered  more  than  naturally  negative  by  induction,)  will 
tend  to  draw  it  from  its  course.  And  since  the  induction 
acts  at  a  distance  through  all  substances,  if  a  quantity  of 
water  or  good  conducting  material  exist  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  cloud  will  be  similarly  aflected.  It  frequently 
happens  that  when  a  heavy  discharge  of  liglitning  passes 
near  a  house  or  descends  along  a  rod,  inductive  effects  are 
exhibited  which  are  more  startling  than  dangerous. 

We  have  seen  in  llic  experiment  (iescrihed  on  page  G03  (Fig. 
9,)  that  an  induced  spark  was  exhibited  at  the  edge  of  a  largo 
disc  covered  with  tinfoil,  in  the  lower  story,  by  suddenly 
drawing  the  electricity  from  a  similar  disc  in  the  uj»per  part 
of  a  house.  A  precisely  stniiiar  urrangenu-nl.but  on  a  much 
more  gigantic  scale,  is  presented  when  a  highly  charged 
thunder-elond  is  in  tlie  zenith  of  a  building.  Now  if  the 
intensity  of  this  be  suddenly  diminished  by  a  discharge  to 
tho  earth,  flashes  of  electricity  and  sparks  from  diflerent  ob- 
jects within  tho  houso  will  be  observed.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  very  easy.  Tho  free  electricity  of  the  cloud,  which 
we  may  sujqiose  to  be  ]>ositive,  re]»els  all  the  positive  elec- 
tricity of  conductors  and  ]>artial  conductors  into  the  ground, 
and  renders  tliem  negative.  They  will  be  brought  into  this 
state  very  gradually  however,  either  by  tlic  comparatively 
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slow  approadi  of  Ihc  cloud,  or  by  its  increase  in  intensity. 
The  iliiid  tljcreforo  will  escape  into  the  ground  without  being 
perceptible  in  the  form  of  sparks,  but  .when  the  repulsion  is 
suddenly  relieved,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  dischnrge  of  the  cloud, 
the  natural  electricity  rushes  back  and  exhibits  itself  in 
flashes  ami  sparks,  and  may  even  give  shocks  to  persons  in 
the  vicinity.  Although  this  sudden  return  of  the  electricity 
from  the  earth  into  which  it  has  been  driven,  (in  ordinary 
cases  of  con<hictors  in  a  liouso  supported  by  bad  conducting 
materials,)  is  usually  attended  witl»  but  slight  effects,  yet  it 
may  under  certain  circumstances  produce  serious  accidents* 
particularly  when  a  person  is  in  good  conducting  connec- 
tion with  the  earth.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  was 
described  by  Mr.  Brydone,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  17S7. 

Two  laborers,  each  driving  a  cart  loaded  with  coal,  and 
sitting  upon  the  front  part,  ascending  a  slight  eminence,  the 
one  following  the  other  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-four 
yards,  as  represented  at  Af  and  L,  Fig.  20,  were  conversing 


Fio.  20. 

about  the  thunder  which  was  heard  at  a  distance,  when  in 
an  instant  tlie  man  in  the  hinder  cart  was  astounded  by  a 
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loud  report,  and  saw  his  companion  and  tUo  two  horses 
which  ho  was  driving  fiiU  to  the  ground.  Ho  immediately 
ran  to  his  assistance,  but  found  him  quite  dead.  The  horses 
were  also  killed, and  appeared  to  have  died  without  a  struggle. 
The  hinder  cartman  had  the  horses  and  driver  of  the  forward 
cart  full  in  view  when  they  fell  to  the  ground,  hut  ho  saw 
no  flash  or  appearance  of  fire,  and  was  sensible  of  no  shock 
or  uncommon  scusation.  Each  wheel  was  marked  with  a 
bluish  spot  on  the  tire,  as  if  the  iron  had  been  subjected  at 
that  place  to  an  intense  heat,  and  directly  under  these  spots 
were  two  lioles  in  the  ground,  from  which  the  earth  was  re- 
moved as  if  by  an  upward  explosion.  Flashes  of  ligiitning 
had  been  seen  and  thunder  heard  by  Mr.  Brydone  also,  who 
was  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time,  but  these  were  at  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  miles,  as  shown  by  the  time  elapsed  between 
seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  thunder.  Tliere  were  no 
marks  liowever  of  the  exit  of  the  discharge  upwards  from 
the  body  of  the  man  or  of  the  horses,  or  any  effect  which 
could  be  attributed  to  a  discharge  immediately  from  the 
cloud.  The  accident  was  seen  by  another  person,  from  a 
greater  distance,  who  was  also  astounded  by  the  loud  report, 
saw  the  horses  and  man  fall  to  the  ground,  and  perceived 
the  dust  arise  at  the  ]>lace,  nltliough  he  observed  no  lightning 
or  fire  at  the  time.  A  shephful  in  a  neighboring  field,  during 
the  same  storm,  observed  a  Iamb  drop  down  dead,  and  felt  at 
the  same  time  as  if  fire  iiad  passed  over  his  face,  although 
the  lightning  and  clap  of  thunder  were  at  a  great  distance 
from  him.  Tliis  luippciiud  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
accident  to  the  cartman,  and  not  over  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  same  spot.  A  woman  making  hay  near  the  bank 
of  the  river  close  by,  fell  sudtkiily  lo  the  ground,  and  ex- 
claimed to  hor  companions  that  she  had  received  a  violent 
blow  on  Iior  foot,  and  could  not  imngino  wlicnce  it  came. 

A  scientific  analysis  of  these  plK'nomena  is  given  by 
Earl  Stanhope,  on  principles  similar  to  those  of  induc- 
tion, which  we  shall  translate  into  the  precise  language  of 
that  tJicory.  Let  us  suppose  a  cloud  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
length  to  be  extended  over  the  earth  in  the  situation  repre- 
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sen  led  by  A  B  C  in  Fig.  20,  and  let  another  cloud  D  E  Fho 
situiilcd  between  the  abovc-mctitioued  cloud  and  the  earth. 
Let  the  two  clouds  be  supposed  to  be  charged  with  tiic  same 
kind  of  electricity,  and  both  positive.  Let  us  further  sup- 
pose that  the  lower  cloud  D  E  F  he  only  so  far  from  tho 
earth  as  to  be  just  beyond  the  striking  tliistauce,  and  tho 
man,  cart,  and  horses  to  bo  at  L,  under  the  part  E  of  the 
cloud  which  is  nearest  the  earth.  Now  let  the  remote  end 
C'of  the  upper  cloud  approach  tho  earth  within  striking  dis- 
tance, and  suddenly  discharge  itself  at  0.  The  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  this  arrangement,  at  l!io  moment  of  tho 
discharge  Cc  G,  will  be  understood  by  considering  ttic  condi- 
tion of  the  electricity  in  the  two  clouds,  and  in  the  earth  a 
moment  previous  to  the  discharge.  Both  clouds  being  posi- 
tive, tho  two  will  act  upon  each  other  by  repulsion,  the  frco 
electricity  of  tho  lower  cloud  will  be  driven  down  into  its 
lower  surface,  and  .will  bo  accumulated  particularly  in  the 
point  E  nearest  to  tho  earth.  The  ground  underneath  the 
lower  cloLul,  and  more  especially  at  L,  where  tlie  distance  is 
least,  will  become  highly  negative.  The  natural  electricity 
will  be  driven  down  into  the  ground  by  re[iulsion,  and  will 
bo  retained  there  as  long  as  this  condition  remains,  but  when 
a  discharge  takes  place  at  the  point  C  G,  if  the  cloud  i?  bea 
good  cuuduclor,  the  re[*ulsiou  at  .1  and  D  will  ho  .stultlonly 
removed,  and  the  natural  olectricity  of  the  earth  will  return 
with  a  rush  to  the  surface  and  pass  beyond  its  point  of 
natural  Cijuilibrinm,  as  in  tliis  case  into  the  man  and  frj>rse8. 
The  loud  report  was  caused  by  the  discharge  from  D  to  ..4, 
which  was  invisible  to  the  eye  of  the  spectators  on  account 
of  the  density  of  tlie  lower  cloud. 

An  e.\perirjeutal  illustration  of  the  clFects  produced  in  {liis 
case  may  bo  readily  furnished  by  charging  two  conductors, 
arranged  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  clouds.  At  the 
moment  a  spark  is  drawn  from  tho  end  C  a  discharge  is 
observed  at  D  A.  Tho  death  of  the  lam!>  and  the  shock 
felt  in  tho  foot  of  tho  woman  were  both  produced  according 
to  this  view  by  tlie  sudden  ru.-^liing  up  of  the  natural  elec- 
tricity of  the  ground,  when  the  repulsion  in  the  upper  cloud 
waa  in  part  diminished  by  the  distant  discharge. 
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The  inductive  uclion  at  a  distance  whicli  wc  have  described 
afTords  a  rational  exposition  of  the  effects  which  are  per- 
ceived b}'  persons  of  nervous  sensibility  on  theapi)roach  of  a 
thunder-storm,  and  may  also  be  connected  with  the  change 
which  is  said  to  take  place  suddenly  in  liquids  in  an  un- 
stable condition,  such  as  the  souring  of  milk  and  other  sub- 
stances near  the  point  of  fermentation.  But  whether  the 
latter  effects  are  due  to  the  inductive  action  of  the  electricity 
or  the  tremor  produced  by  the  thunder,  has  not  to  our 
knowledge  been  definitely  settled.  If  the  effects  are  due  to 
induction,  it  is  probable  that  tliey  would  be  greater  in  the 
case  of  milk  in  a  melallic  pan  resting  on  the  earth,  than  in 
one  of  glass,  supported  on  glass  legs  or  on  a  thick  cake  of 
bees-wax. 

Precautions  rvith  regard  to  lightning. — Men  have  often  been 
struck  by  lightning  in  open  plains,  and  since  the  human 
body  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  from  the  principles 
above  .stated  it  must  bo  evident  that  when  standing  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  struck  than  any  point  on  the 
eatth  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  less  danger  in  a  horizontal 
position,  particularly  if  the  i>orson  bo  resting  on  some  non- 
conducting substance  which  would  prevent  the  natural  elec- 
tricity from  descending  into  the  earth.  Near  the  foot  of  a 
tail  isolated  tree  is  alwiiys  cons^idered  a  dangerous  position, 
and  this  is  in  accordance  not  only  with  facts  but  well-estab- 
lished principles.  The  upper  part  of  the  tree  being  a  par- 
tial conductor,  particularly  if  covered  with  foliage,  will  be- 
come electrified  by  induction,  will  attract  the  discharge  to 
itself,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  lightning  toward  the  earth 
it  will  act  with  energetic  induction  on  all  surrounding  objects, 
and  since  the  body  of  the  man  is  a  better  conductor  than 
the  wood,  the  instantaneous  inductive  effect  of  the  de- 
scending bolt  will  be  greater  on  the  head  of  a  man  thaa 
on  the  remaining  part  of  the  tree,  and  hence  it  will 
diverge  from  the  line  it  was  pursuing,  break  through  the 
air,  and  pass  through  the  body  of  the  man.  To  attempt 
to  explain  tliis  phenomenon  by  merely  saying  that  the  elec- 
tricity leaves  the  tree  because  the  human  body  is  a  bettor 
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conductor  than  the  wood  is  to  atti'ilxrto  to  this  figont  pre- 
science and  foretfiought,  but  by  an  ajipliealioii  of  tlio  prin- 
ciples of  induction,  the  wliole  is  referi-ed  to  the  simple  action 
of  attraction  and  repulsion.  In  the  interior  of  a  house  the 
safest  position  we  can  well  imagine  is  that  of  being  horizon- 
tally suspended  in  a  hammock  by  silk  cords  in  the  middle 
of  a  room,  and  perhaps  the  next,  tliatof  lying  on  a  mattress 
or  feather  bed  on  a  wooden  bedstead  the  materials  of  which 
are  very  iuiix-rfect  conductors.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  if  the  bedstead  be  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  at  a 
distance  from  the  wall,  tlie  danger  will  bo  still  less. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  dwell  for  n  moment  on  the  ex- 
planation of  the  foregoing  statement.  Let  us  suppose  a  man 
to  be  staniling  on  a  largo  j>iece  of  bees-wax,  which  is  almost 
a  perfect  non-conductor,  and  exposed  to  a  cloud  liighly 
charge<l  with  |X)sitive  electricity.  A  portion  of  the  natural 
electricity  of  his  tiead  would  bo  drawn  down  into  his  feet; 
the  former  would  becomn  negatively  electrified  and  attract 
the  lightning  of  the  cloud,  while  the  latter  would  repel  it; 
the  tendency  to  be  struck  would  be  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference of  these  two  action?.  If  the  man  stepped  otF  the  non- 
conducting wax  on  to  the  earth  the  redundant  electricity 
which  had  collected  in  his  feet  would  be  discharged,  hia 
head  would  become  still  more  negatively  electrified,  the  re- 
pulsion which  existed  in  the  other  case  would  disappear, 
while  the  attraction  would  be  increased,  and  hence  the  ton- 
dcncy  to  be  struck  would  be  much  greater. 

Let  us  next  consider  wliat  woulrl  take  place  if  a  man 
should  bo  extended  horizontally  on  a  large  disc  of  beeswax. 
In  this  case  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  or  that  toward  the 
sky,  would  become  negative,  and  the  lower  part,  or  that  in 
contact  with  the  beeswax,  would  become  positive,  and  the 
altrnotinns  and  repulsions  woxild  be  exhibited  as  in  the  first 
instance,  but  with  less  energy,  because  their  foci  would  be 
much  nearer  each  other,  and  consequently  they  would  act 
witli  almost  equal  effect;  while  the  repelled  electricity  not 
having  space  into  which  to  descend,  a  less  quantity  of  it 
would  be  rcjiclled  from  each  point  of  the  upper  surface.     If 
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tlio  disc  of  wax  wore  placotl  above  Iho  man's  head  wliilo  in 
the  standing  position  it  would  not  screen  the  repulsive  energy 
in  the  cloud,  which  like  gravitation  acts  through  all  bodies; 
the  induction  would  take  place  as  before,  tho  head  would 
become  highly  negative,  while  the  natural  electricity  which 
had  been  driven  down  would  escape  into  the  earth.  The 
effect  would  therefore  be  the  same  as  if  the  individual  were 
standing  on  the  earth  without  the  intervention  of  the  non- 
conducting material.  A  descending  bolt  would  be  attracted 
towards  tho  head,  and  if  the  tenacity  of  the  bees-wax  were  not 
suflicientto  wilhsliind  a  disruptive  discharge,  the  body  would 
be  injured.  From  a  mis-apprcliension  of  these  principles 
it  has  been  supj^oscd  that  the  protection  is  increased  by 
a  slight  covering  over  the  body  of  silk  or  feathers,  or  b}'  in- 
terposing a  i>lato  of  glass  between  the  sky  and  body;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  fowls  and  other  large  birds  are  struck, 
the  slight  covering  of  featht-r.s  affording  no  protection  while 
the  feet  are  in  connection  witli  the  earth. 

From  the  conducting  capacity  of  the  soot  usually  lining 
a  chimney,  and  of  the  smoke  and  heated  air  which  ascend 
from  the  tlue,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  vicinity  of  the  fire- 
place during  a  thunder-storm  is  not  the  safest  position  that 
may  he  chosen  in  a  house.  A  person  leaning  out  of  an  open 
window  may  also  not  be  in  a  very  safe  poj^ition,  because  the 
outside  of  the  house,  wetted  with  rain,  will  be  rendered  a 
partial  conductor,  and  a  descending  charge  along  the  wall 
may  reach  the  body  projecting  beyond  tho  surface.  The  in- 
duction is  always  greater  where  there  is  a  largo  amount  of 
conducting  material,  hence  barns  filled  with  <larap  hay  will 
be  more  liable  to  bo  struck  than  when  empty.  Besides  the 
action  of  induction  in  this  case,  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  danger  is  increased  by  the  ascent  of  vapor  from  the 
barn  at  the  sca.-^ori  mentioned;  and  this  supposition,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles,  is  apparently 
borne  out  by  observation. 

On  the  principle  of  the  increase  of  induction  in  tho  col- 
lection of  a  large  number  of  conducting  bodies  in  a  given 
space,  the  assemblage  of  persons  in  churches,  or  other  places 
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of  public  meetings,  increases  the  tendency  of  lightning  to 
fall  on  the  erlifice.  The  inductive  action  will  be  slightly  in- 
creased when  the  uudience  assumes  a  standing  position. 
For  a  similar  reason  sheep  which  are  crowded  together  dur- 
ing a  storm  arc  frequently  killed  by  lightning.  Tho  fact 
has  several  times  been  noticed  that  when  a  discharge  passes 
through  a  number  of  animals  arranged  in  a  straight  line, 
those  which  are  at  tho  extremities  of  tho  row  suffer  most; 
and  this  has  been  observed  even  when  the  animals  were  not 
in  immediate  contact  with  each  other,  as  for  example  a 
number  of  hor.scs  in  a  series  of  stalls.  It  is  probable  that 
tlie  heated  air  between  the  horses  may  have  served  as  a  con- 
ducting medium,  and  that  tho  effect  can  bo  referred  to  the 
increase  of  intensity  which  always  takes  place  in  tho  electri- 
cal discharge  at  tho  jxiinls  whore  the  air  is  ruptured,  or 
where  the  electricity  enters  and  pa.sses  out. 

The  probability  of  injury  from  lightning  is  slight,  even 
in  this  country  where  1 1 um dor-storms  arc  comparatively 
frequent  in  the  summer;  and  though  it  may  bo  well  to 
observe  proper  precautions,  yet  on  account  of  the  small  risk 
to  which  we  are  subjected  we  should  not  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  gratification  of  observing  and  stud^'ing  one  of  the 
most  sublime  spectacles  of  nature;  and  indeed  we  know  of 
no  better  way  of  overcoming  the  natural  dread  whicli  many 
persons  have  of  this  meteorological  phenomenon  than  by 
becoming  interested  in  its  scientific  principles,  and  in  study- 
ing, in  connection  with  these,  its  appearance  and  effects. 

Effects  of  the  inlroduction  of  gas  and  water  pipes. — Since  the 
use  of  gas  has  become  so  general  in  our  cities  as  to  be  con- 
sidered almost  one  of  the  essentials  of  civilized  life,  a  new 
source  of  danger  has  been  introduced.  Persons  who  repu- 
diate the  use  of  lightning-rods  because  they  attract  the  elec- 
tricity from  the  clouds  should  reject  tho  introduction  of  gas 
— particularly  in  the  upper  stories  of  their  dwellings.sincothe 
perpendicular  pipes  must  act  as  the  most  efficient  conductors 
between  tho  cloud  and  tho  earth.  We  say  the  raosi  efficient 
because  they  are  connected  below  the  ground  with  a  plexus 
of  pipes,  in  many  cases  of  miles  in  extent,  the  whole  of  which 
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is  rendered  highly  negative  by  tlie  induction  of  a  large  cloud  ; 
and  since  tliis  action  takes  place  with  as  much  efficiency 
through  the  roof  of  a  house  and  the  chamber  floors  as  it  does 
tlirough  the  open  air,  a  gas-pijK!  within  a  house,  (in  propor- 
tion to  its  hoiglit)  would  powerfully  attract  any  discharge 
from  a  cloud  in  it8  vicinity. 

To  obviate  the  danger  from  this  source,  the  lightning-rod 
which  rises  above  the  top  of  tlie  building  should  be  placed 
in  immediate  metallic  contact  with  the  plexus  of  gas-pipes 
outside  the  house.  If  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  rod 
is  made  to  toniiinutc  by  simple  insertion  of  a  few  feet  in  the 
dry  earth,  while  the  gas-pipe  is  connected  with  miles  of  metal- 
lic masses,  rendered  highly  negative  l>y  induction,  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  or  of  most  intense  induction  from  the  cloud  to 
the  earth,  will  bo  down  the  rod  to  some  point  opposite  thegas- 
pijie,  then  through  the  house  and  down  the  pipe  into  the 
great  receiver  below.  This  coiiclusion,  from  the  theory,  is 
fully  borne  out  by  observation.  On  Friday  evening,  May 
14,  1858,  a  house  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  on  Saturday,  the  next  evening,  another  house  was 
struck  in  Washington,  on  Seventeenth  street,  north  of  Penn- 
sylvania avenue.  The  writer  carefully  examined  the  condi- 
tions and  effects  in  both  cases,  and  found  Lbem  almost  identi- 
cally the  same.  The  houses  were  similarly  situated,  with 
gable  ends  north  and  south,  and  attached  to  the  west  side  of 
each  was  a  sinuller  back  building.  The  lighluing-rod  of  the 
house  at  Georgetown  was  placed  on  tlie  southern  gable.  It 
terminated  above  in  a  single  point,  and  its  lower  part  was  in- 
serted into  liard  ground,  through  a  brick  pavement,  to  the 
depth  of  about  five  feet.  The  liglitning  fell  upon  the  point, 
(wbicii  it  melted,)  i)assed  down  the  rod  until  it  came  to  the 
level  of  the  eaves,  thence  leaving  the  conductor,  it  ]>ttssed  hori- 
zontally along  the  wet  clapboards  to  the  southwest  eavo  or  cor- 
ner of  the  liouse,  Ificnce  dowji  a  tinned  iron  spout  to  the  tin 
gutterundertlioroofof  thebackbuilding,andtheuccitpierced 
the  wall  of  the  house  opposite  the  point  on  the  outside  of 
the  back  building  corresponding  to  the  position  of  agas-pijxj 
in  the  interior,  after  wliich  no  further  olFeets  of  it  could  bo 
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observed.  A  small  portion  of  the  charge  however  diverged 
to  a  second  gas-pipe  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  hack  build- 
ing was  of  wood,  and  the  passage  of  Iho  cliargo  appeared  to 
bo  facilitated  by  a  largo  nail.  The  discharge  was  marked 
throughout  its  course  by  the  elfects  it  produced:  1st,  the 
point  of  the  rod  was  molted;  '2d,  a  glass  insulating  cylinder 
througii  which  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  passed  was  broken 
in  pieces;  3d,  the  horizontal  clapboard  extending  from  the 
rod  to  the  cave  was  splintered;  -Ith,  the  tin  of  the  gutters  and 
spout  exhibited  signs  of  fusion  ;  5tli,  the  plaster  was  broken 
around  tlio  liolo  through  which  tfio  charge  entered  the  house. 

The  lightuing-rod  of  tbc  house  wliich  was  struck  iu  Wash- 
ington was  placed  on  the  north  gable ;  tho  electricity  left 
the  conductor  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  descended  along  the 
angle  of  the  cofiing  and  the  roof,  which  was  I'ucd  with  tin, 
to  the  nortliwust  oavc  of  tlio  main  buihling,  thenco  south- 
ward along  a  tin  gutter  until  it  met  a  perpendicular  tin 
spouf,  which  conducted  it  to  a  point  on  the  outside  of  the 
back  building  con-esponding  lo  a  gas-pi[>o  within  ;  it  then 
pierced  a  nine-inch  brick  wall  and  struck  the  gas-pipe,  that 
which  was  embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  main  building,  at 
the  distance  of  1.5  inches  horizontally  north  of  the  liole  wliich 
it  pierced  in  entering  the  interior.  A  lady  was  sitting  with 
lier  back  toward  tlie  point  where  the  discharge  entered  the 
gas-pipe,  at  the  distance  of  IS  inches,  and  though  .she  was 
somewhat  stunned  at  the  time,  and  perceived  a  ringing 
.sensation  in  her  ears  for  some  time  after,  she  received  no 
permanent  injury. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association,  Pro- 
fes.sor  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  described  two  instances  of  a 
similar  character,  in  which  the  di.scharge  from  (he  cloud 
struck  twice,  in  dilfcrcnt  years,  the  liglituing-rod  of  the 
steeple  of  a  ehurcrh  in  New  Haven,  left  the  conductor  and 
entered  the  building,  to  precipitate  itself  on  the  gas-pipes  of 
the  interior.  The  remarkable  fact  was  stated  in  connection 
with  this  occurrence,  that  the  joinings  of  the  gas-mains 
under  the  street  on  tli<^  outside  of  the  builiHng  were  loosened, 
apparently  by  tho  mechanical  clFect  of  tho  discharge,  and 
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the  company  was  obliged  to  take  them  up  and  repair  the 
damage  to  prevent  the  loss  of  gas.  An  occurrence  of  this 
kind  might  perhaps  lead  tlic  proprietors  of  gas-works  to  ob- 
ject to  the  proposition  of  connecting  the  end  of  the  rod  with 
their  mains  ;  but  they  should  recollect  that  if  means  be  not 
furnished  to  prevent  the  danger  consequent  upon  the  use  of 
gas,  a  less  amount  of  the  article  will  bo  consumed  ;  and  fur- 
thormoro  that  giving  more  efficiency  to  the  inductive  action 
of  the  rod  on  the  cloud  by  the  connection  wo  have  pro- 
posed, the  tendency  to  a  discharge  will  bo  lessened ;  and 
finnlly,  tliat  if  the  connection  be  not  formed,  the  <lischarge 
from  the  cloud  will  itself  find  the  main  through  the  gas- 
pipes  within  the  house. 

There  is  another  source  of  dangr-r  of  a  similar  character 
in  cities  supplied  with  water  from  an  aqueduct;  the  j)ipe8  in 
different  stories  of  the  buildings,  connected  with  the  water 
mains  which  under-lic  the  city,  in  most  intimate  connection 
with  the  eartli,  are  subject  to  a  powerful  induction  from  the 
cloud  above,  and  therefore  will  attract  any  discharge  which 
may  bo  passing  in  their  vicinity,  or  even  determine  the 
point  at  which  the  rupture  of  the  stratum  of  air  between  the 
cloud  and  the  house  shall  take  place.  In  thiscasethe  Hght- 
niug-rod  should  also  be  connected  witfi  the  jjipos  under 
ground,  in  order  that  tin?  induction  through  the  rod  should 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  an'J  titnt  the  consequent  attraction 
may  confine  the  charge  and  transmit  it  entirely  to  the  large 
mains,  and  from  them  to  the  earth.  Houses  are  sometimes 
supplied  with  water  iVom  the  roof,  collected  in  tanks  in  the 
loft,  whence  it  is  distributed  by  pipes  to  different  parts  of 
the  building.  This  arrangement  also  lends  to  invite  the 
lightning  in  proportion  to  the  perpendicular  elevation  of 
this  system  of  conduclors.  The  lower  ends  of  these  arc  not 
usually  in  very  intimate  connection  with  the  earth,  and 
therefore  a  loss  powerful  induction  takes  place  than  lu  llie 
other  instances  we  have  mentioned.  They  should  liowover 
be  placed  as  in  the  preceding  case  in  good  metallic  connec- 
tion with  the  lightning-roil  on  the  outside  of  the  house. 
The  same  remark  apjilies  to  steam  and  hot-water  pipes  used 
for  heating  large  buildings. 
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The  different  sides  of  a  building  are  not  all  equally  ex- 
posed to  accident  from  liglitniiig.  Thuinler-clouds  iii  this 
hUititdc  approach  us  from  the  south  west,  and  honco  the  part 
of  the  house  which  faces  this  direction  is  not  only  more  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  but  also  to  the  effect  of  the 
electrical  discharge.  Tlie  position  then  of  the  lightning-rod 
on  this  account  is  not  to  be  neglected.  The  soot  which  lines 
a  chimney  is  a  good  conductor,  and  hence  the  discharge  not 
utifreqiiently  passes  into  the  house  along  the  interior  surface 
of  this  opening.  But  there  is  another  circumstance  which 
rcn<Iers  the  chimney  still  more  liable  to  bo  struck,  namely, 
the  column  of  heated  air  and  smoke  which  ascends  from  it 
into  the  atmosphere  when  there  is  a  fire  burning  below. 
These  are  tolerably  good  con<luctors  of  electricity,  and  as  the 
latter  may  under  some  conditions  extend  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  atmosphere,  thoy  are  suflicicnfc  to  attract  the 
descending  discharge  and  determine  its  course  to  the  chim- 
ney. A  rod  should  tficrcfore  be  placed  on  every  chimney 
through  which  a  column  of  heated  air  ascends  during  the 
season  of  the  occurrence  of  thunder-storms. 

Among  the  many  novel  propositions  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  Congress  there  was  one  a  few  years  ago  with  re- 
sults having  a  bearing  on  this  subject.  For  the  purpose  of 
lighting  the  public  grounds  an  appropriation  was  made  to 
erect  a  mast  eighty  feet  in  length  on  the  top  of  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol.  This  mast  was  surmounted  by  a  lantern  of  about 
six  feet  in  height  and  of  corresponding  tljameter,  containing 
a  large  number  of  gas-burnei's,  and  terminated  above  by  a 
gilded  copper  ball  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  After  this 
gigantic  apparatus  had  been  erected  in  defiance  of  all  the 
principles  of  architecture  and  illumination,  the  author  of  this 
report  was  called  upon  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  eli'ect  of 
lightning  upon  it.  The  answer  given  was  that  since  the 
simplest  method  of  obtaining  electricity  from  the  atmosphere 
is  to  elevate  a  piece  of  burning  tinder  on  the  end  of  a  fislung- 
rod,  the  apparatus  placed  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  would 
be  a  collector  of  electricity  on  an  immense  scale,  and  there- 
fore would  probably  be  struck  by  lightning.     As  if  to  verify 
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this  prediction,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  thunder-storm 
the  ajiparatus  received  a  discharge  from  the  cloud,  which 
fused  several  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ball  and  indented 
the  surface,  but  fortunately  did  no  damage  to  the  building. 
The  apparatus  was  then  removed,  and  the  ball  deposited  in 
the  uuiseum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  us  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  effects  of  a 
discharge  of  lightning. 

Effcds  of  klcgraph  wires. — In  184G,  the  Hon.  S.  D.  Ingham, 
of  Pennsylvania,  requested  the  opinion  of  the  American 
Pliilosophic^il  Society  a.s  to  whether  security  in  regard  to 
accidents  from  lightning  is  increased  or  lessened  by  the 
erection  of  telegraijh  wires,  the  poles  of  which  are  j^laced 
by  the  side  of  the  roads  along  which  persons  with  h'orscs 
and  carriages  are  constantly  passing.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  the  writer,  from  whoso  report  iu  regard  to  it 
the  following  facts  and  deductions  are  given.*  The  wires 
of  a  lelograpli  are  liable  to  be  struck  by  a  direct  cliargo 
from  the  clouds,  and  several  instances  of  this  kind  have  been 
observed.  About  the  20tl>  of  May,  184G,  the  lightning  struck 
the  elevated  part  of  the  wire  which  is  supported  va  a  high 
mast  where  the  wire  crosses  the  llackensack  river.  The 
fluid  passed  along  the  wire  each  way  from  the  point  which 
received  the  discharge  for  sev^eral  miles,  striking  off  at  reg- 
ular intervals  down  the  supporting  poles.  At  each  point 
wlu-re  the  discharge  took  place  along  a  pole  a  number  of 
sharp  e.vplosions  were  heard  in  succession,  resembling  the 
rapid  reports  of  several  rifles.  During  another  storm  tho 
wire  was  struck  in  two  places  on  the  route  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  At  one  of  these  places  twelve  poles 
were  struck  and  at  the  other  eight.  In  some  instances  tho 
liglitning  has  been  seen  coursing  along  the  wire  like  a  stream 
of  light,  and  in  one  case  it  is  described  as  exploding  from 
tho  wire  in  several  places,  tliough  there  were  no  bodies  in 
the  vicinity  to  attract  it  from  the  conductor. 

That  the  wires  of  the  telegraph  should  be  frequently  struck 


•[Piveeetlinga  Am.  Phil,  Society,  June  19,  184<],  see  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  244.] 
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is  not  surprising  when  wc  consider  tho  great  Icnglli  of  tlie 
conductor,  and  cousecjuontly  the  many  points  tlirougli 
which  it  must  pass  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  peculiarly 
liable  to  receive  the  discharge  from  the  heavens.  Besides 
this,  from  the  great  length  of  tho  conductor,  its  natural  elec- 
tricity, driven  to  the  farther  end  or  ends  of  the  wire,  will  bo 
removed  to  a  groat  distance  from  the  point  immediately 
under  the  cloud,  and  liencc  this  will  be  rendered  more  in- 
tensely negative  and  its  attractive  power  thereby  higljly  in- 
creased. It  is  not  probable  however  tliat  the  attraction,  what- 
ever may  be-  its  intensity,  of  so  small  a  wire  ns  that  of  the 
telegraph  can  of  itself  produce  an  electrical  discharge  from 
the  heavens,  although  if  the  discharge  were  started  from 
Bome  other  cause,  (such  as  tho  attraction  of  a  large  mass  of 
conducting  matter  in  tho  vicinity,)  tho  attraction  of  the  wire 
might  be  sufficient  to  change  the  direction  of  the  descending 
holt  and  draw  it,  in  wholo  or  in  part,  to  itself.  It  should 
bo  recollected  also  that  ou  account  of  the  perfect  conductivity 
of  tho  wire,  a  discharge  on  any  ono  point  of  it  must  affect 
every  other  part  of  tho  connected  lino  although  tho  wholo 
may  be  several  hundred  miles  in  length. 

That  tlie  wire  should  give  off  a  discharge  to  a  number  of 
poles  in  succession  is  a  fact  that  might  have  been  anticipated, 
since  the  electricity  would  by  its  .self-repulsion  tend  to  sond 
a  portion  of  itself  down  the  partial  conducting  pole,  while 
the  remaining  part,  attracted  by  the  wire  in  advance  of  itself, 
rendere<l  negative  l>y  induction,  would  continue  its  passage 
along  the  nictal  until  it  met  another  pole,  when  a  new  di- 
vision of  the  charge  would  lake  place,  and  soon.  The  several 
explosions  in  succession,  heard  at  the  same  polo,  arc  explained 
b_v  tho  fact  that  the  discharge  from  the  cloud  does  not  gen- 
erally consist  of  a  single  wave  of  electricity,  but  of  a  nirmber 
of  discharges  in  the  same  path  in  rapid  succession,  so  as  in 
some  cases  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  dis- 
charge of  a  very  appreciable  duration;  and  henco  tljc  wire 
of  a  telegraph  is  capable  of  transmitting  an  immcuso  quan- 
tity of  tho  fluid  thus  distributed  in  time,  over  a  great  length 
of  the  conductor. 
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Froin  the  foregoing  in  regard  to  the  direct  discharge,  wo 
think  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Iho  electricity 
leaving  the  wire  and  striking  a  person  on  the  road  is  small. 
Electricity  of  sufficient  intensity  to  strike  a  person  nt  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  feet,  from  a  perfectly  insulated  wire  would 
in  preference  bo  conducted  down  the  nearest  pole.  It  will 
however  in  all  cases  be  most  prudent  to  keep  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  wire  during  the  existence  of  a  thunder 
storm,  or  even  at  any  time  when  the  sound  of  thunder  is 
heard  in  the  distance. 

In  case  of  wires  passing  tln*ough  cities  and  attached  to 
houses  they  should  bo  provided  at  numerous  points  with 
electrical  conductors  to  carry  off  the  discharge  to  the  earth. 
These  consist  of  copper  wires  intimately  connected  with  the 
earth  by  means  of  a  plate  of  metal  at  the  lower  end,  extend- 
ing up  the  pole  or  side  of  the  house,  and  terminating  in  a 
flat  plate  above,  parallel  to  another  plate  of  metal  depending 
from  the  wire  of  the  telegraph.  The  two  plates  are  .separated 
bv  a  thin  stratum  of  air,  or  some  other  non-conductiuff  raa- 
tcrial,  through  which  the  intense  discharge  from  the  clouds 
will  rciulily  pass  and  be  conducted  lo  Ihc  earth,  while  the 
insulation  of  the  wire  for  the  purposes  of  the  telegraph  is 
un-ini[iuirod. 

There  are  other  electrical  phenomena  connected  with  the 
telegraph  which,  though  frequently  annoying  to  the  o|.>erator, 
are  not  attended  ivitli  the  same  degree  of  danger  to  his  jier- 
son.  These  are  jmu^ediatcly  referable  to  induction  at  a 
distance,  and  consist  entirely  in  the  disturbance  of  the  natu- 
ral electricity  of  the  wire.  .Snpj)oso  a  tlmiider  cloud  to  Ix) 
driven  by  the  wind  in  such  a  direction  as  to  cross  at  right 
angles,  for  example,  the  middle  of  a  long  line  of  telegraph 
wire.  During  the  whole  timd  the  cloud  is  approaching  tho 
point  of  its  path  directly  above  the  wire,  tho  repulsion  of  tho 
rcduiKlant  electiicity  of  the  former  will  constantly  drive  tho 
natural  electricity  of  the  latter  farther  and  farther  along  tho 
line,  so  that  during  tho  !i|iproiich  of  the  cloud  a  continuous 
current  will  exist  in  each  half  of  tito  line.  Wlion  the  centre 
of  action  of  tho  cloud  arrives  at  tho  nearest  point  of  the  wire 
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the  current  will  cease  for  a  moment,  and  as  the  repulsion 
gradually  diminishes  l)y  the  receding  of  the  cloud  tlie  natu- 
ral electricity  of  the  wire  will  return  to  its  normal  condition 
by  a  current  opposite  to  that  which  was  first  manifested. 
Since  the  thunder  clouds  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
United  States  move  from  west  to  east,  lines  in  a  north  and 
south  direction  are  more  liable  to  currents  of  this  class,which 
may  be  denominated  those  of  statical  induction. 

There  is  another  class  of  currents  which  although  thoy 
continue  but  for  an  instant  are  more  intense  than  the  pre- 
ceding, giving  rise  to  vivid  sparks,  and  are  due  to  the  dynamic 
induction  at  a  distance  of  a  discharge  from  a  cloud  to  a  cloud, 
or  from  a  cloud  obliquely  to  the  eartli. 

The  greatest  intensity  is  produced  when  the  path  of  the 
lightning  is  parallel  to  the  lino  of  the  telegraph,  and  in  this 
case,  under  favorable  circumstances,  sparks  and  shocks  may 
result  from  a  discharge  between  two  clouds  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles.  In  these  inductive  actions  there  is  no  trans- 
fer of  the  electricity  from  the  cloud  to  the  wire,  but  simply 
t!io  disiuibance  of  the  natural  electricity  uf  tlio  conductor 
by  the  repulsive  energy  exerted  at  a  di.stante.  As  already 
stated,  nothing  screens  this  induction;  for  like  magnetism 
and  gravitation,  it  acts  as  freely  through  the  roof  of  a  house, 
tt)L'  air,  and  all  other  non-conducting  materials  as  it  probably 
wouUl  do  through  void  space.  A  similar  result  is  produced 
on  long  lines  of  railway,  and  sparks  have  been  observed 
at  the  joining  of  the  rails  not  in  perfect  metallic  connection, 
particularly  at  the  turn-tables. 

The  electrical  telegra[ih  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  other 
influences.  It  is  evident  from  what  wc  have  said  in  reference 
to  elevated  bodies,  that  if  a  lino  of  wire  extends  over  a  high 
hill  the  intensity  of  electricity  will  bo  greater  at  the  high 
points  than  below,  particularly  during  the  occurrence  of  fogs; 
the  wire  will  tend  to  absorb  the  electricity  of  the  air,  and 
transmit  it  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  portions;  also  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  on  one  portion  of  a  long  wire 
while  clear  weather  exists  at  anotlier,  there  would  bo  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  observed   in   the  intermediate  portion. 
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Diiring  very  warm  weather  a  feeble  current  is  observed  at 
dift'crcnt  periods  of  the  diiy,  wliidi  may  bo  referred  to  tliernio- 
electricity.  It  is  well  known  that  when  one  end  of  a  long 
conductor  is  heated  and  the  otiier  cooled,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity will  pass  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  extremity,  and 
this  will  be  continue<.l  as  long  as  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture exists.  Extended  lines  in  a  north  and  south  direction 
are  most  favorably  situated  for  observing  a  current  of  this 
class.  Currents  of  electricity  of  sufficient  intensity  to  set 
firo  to  pieces  of  paper,  have  also  been  observed  in  connection 
with  the  appearance  of  tlie  aurora  borcalis 

Means  of  Protecling  Buildings. 

Although  much  has  been  written  and  said  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  admirable  invention  of  our  illustrious  country- 
man, Franklin,  yet  an  attentive  consideration  of  all  the 
facts,  even  independent  of  theory,  fully  establishes  its  great 
importance. 

1st.  It  is  well  known,  from  general  experience,  that  light- 
ning directs  itself  to  the  most  elevated  portions  of  edifices. 
Cotton  Mather  declares  that  ligittning  is  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  "  Prince  of  tlio  powers  of  the  air,"  because 
chyrch  stee[>les  are  more  fiv<|iicntly  struck  than  any  dther 
objects.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  llio  preservative  means, 
whatever  they  may  bo,  should  bo  ajiplied  to  the  upper  por- 
tions of  a  building. 

2d.  If  other  conditions  bo  the  same,  lightning  directs  it.se]f 
in  prclcrcncc — to  metals.  When  therefore  a  mu9.s  of  metal 
occupies  the  more  elevated  [mrtion  of  a  house  we  may  bo 
nearly  certain  tliat  lightning,  if  it  fulls  upon  the  building, 
will  filrike  that  point. 

3d.  Lightning  when  it  enters  n  metallic  nuuss  does  mis- 
chief only  where  it  quits  the  metal,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  point  at  which  it  issues.  A  house  therefore  entirel}' 
covered  with  metal  would  bo  safe,  provided  this  covering 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  ground  by  metallic  con- 
ductors of  sufficient  size.  When  there  are  upon  the  roof 
or  in  any  of  the  upper  stories  of  an   edifice  several  dis- 
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tiiu't  metallic  masses  completely  separated  from  each  other, 
it  will  bo  ilitHoult  to  tell  which  of  them  will  bo  struck  iu 
l>reforcnce.  The  safest  practice  is  to  tfnito  all  those  masses 
by  ro«1s  or  bamls  of  iron,  copper,  or  other  metul,  so  that  each 
of  them  may  be  in  metallic  communication  with  a  rod 
which  may  transmit  the  lightning  to  the  damp  earth. 

"We  thus  deduce  from  facts  estahlisiied  by  observation 
alone  without  borrowing  anything  from  theory,"  says  Arago, 
"a  simple,  uniform,  and  rational  means  of  protecting  build- 
ings from  the  efTccta  of  lightning.  But  when  we  refer,  iu 
adtlition  to  these  facts,  to  the  precise  principles  or  laws  of 
elcftriail  action,  a"?  deduced  from  cautious  and  refined  ex- 
periments in  the  labordtory,  we  are  enabled  to  give  rules  for 
the  protection  of  buildings  whicli,  when  properly  observed 
reduce  almost  to  insignificance  tlie  danger  to  be  upprehendeil 
from  the  ordinary  occurreuces  connected  with  the  terrific 
exhibitions  of  thunder-storms," 

From  what  has  been  said  on  tlio  principles  of  induction, 
and  also  on  the  fact  of  the  negative  condition  of  the  earth,  it 
will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  ujifver  end  of  an  elevated 
conductor  must  become  highly  negative  under  the  repulsive 
energy  of  a  positive  cloud,  and  though  it  may  not  be  suflS- 
cient  in  itself  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  thick  stratum  of  air 
intervening  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth,  yet  if  u  dis- 
charge does  take  place  in  tho  vicinity  of  this  body,  it  will 
be  drawn  toward  it,  and  if  the  conductor  extends  to  tho 
earth,  and  is  in  intimate  cQunection  with  the  damp  ground, 
the  discharge  will  pass  innoxiously  into  this  great  reservoir. 
We  further  know  from  theory  as  well  as  experiment  and  ob- 
servation, that  tho  intensity  of  attraction  is  increased  when 
tho  conductor  is  tormiiuitx^-d  above  in  a  single  sharp  [joint. 
Aldiough  the  attraction  at  a  distance  may  be  greater  on  a 
njftullic  globe  of  a  few  feet  in  diameter  than  on  a  mefallic 
point,  (since  the  former  is  able  to  receive  a  greater  in<]uced 
charge,  which  by  tho  well-known  law  of  attraction  will  act 
as  if  tho  whole  were  concentrated  at  tho  centre  of  tho  sphere,) 
yet  the  intensity  of  action  of  the  point  and  its  tendency  to 
open  a  passage  through  the  air  is  so  great  that  it  is  preferred 
in  protecting  a  given  circumscribed  space  from  lightning. 
26-2 
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Tho  question  has  boon  ngitated  wlicther  ono  point  or  a 
number  on  the  sarao  stem  is  to  be  preferred?  Rut  this 
question  may  be  readily  settled,  provided  the  reason  for  pre- 
ferring a  point  to  a  ball  or  a  globe  is  legitimate,  since  the 
surface  of  a  ball  itself  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  points,  and  therefore  n  number  of  points 
close  together  must  re-act  upon  each  other,  and  thus  ap- 
proximate in  result  the  cfiect  of  n  continuous  spherical  sur- 
face. In  the  case  of  three  points  on  the  same  stem,  the 
whole  amount  of  induclivo  effect  produced  in  the  rod  is 
practically  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  therefore  less  con- 
centrated than  in  the  case  of  one  point;  and  although  at  a 
distance  the  effect  of  the  three  may  be  equally  energetic,  yet 
the  ono  point  tends  moru  cncctually  to  rupture  the  air,  and 
open  (so  to  speak)  a  passage  for  the  discharge  from  the  cloud. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  terminatiun  of  rods  by 
balls  or  points,  much  discussion  took  place  on  the  early  in- 
troduction of  tbe  invention  of  Franklin,  and  the  subject  was 
elucidated  by  a.  very  ingenious  experiment  made  by  Becearia, 
in  1703,  which  is  quoted  byArago.  On  the  roofof  achurchat 
Turin  this  eminent  electrician  erected  a  rod  of  iron  insulated 
on  one  of  t!ie  flying  buttresses.  The  upper  part  of  this  rod, 
which  was  terminated  by  a  .single  metallic  point,  was  hinged 
ji  few  inches  below  the  toj>,  so  that  by  mtTcly  pulling  a  string 
the  point  could  bo  directed  horizontally,  upward,  or  down- 
ward, Wlien  tho  point  was  ]>ulled  downward  during  the 
presence  of  a  tbunder-cluud  in  llio  zonilh.lho  lower  end  of  the 
rod  gave  no  sparks ;  but  when  the  point  was  sud<lenly  directed 
upward,  in  a  fuw  moments  sjiarks  ajypeared.  Wlit-n  the  point 
was  downward,  the  rod  jircsentcd  a  blunt  termination  toward 
the  sky  ;  when  upward  a  sharp  point  It  might  be  well  lo 
rejieat  Ibis  exiieriment  with  some  sligliL  variation  in  the  ap- 
paratus, in  order  to  e-stdjlibli  or  dis-prove,  by  direct  observa- 
tion, tliu  infc-rencc  from  theory  that  a  singlu  jnoint  acts  more 
energetically  tlian  three  or  four  points,  terminating  lite  sarao 
rod.  Tbe  substance  which  terminates  the  conductor  should 
be  such  as  to  pioserve  its  form  when  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  weather,  and  be  infusible  by  a  (Stroke  of  lightning. 
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Tl)c  first  requisite  is  found  in  tho  lip  of  an  iron  rod  gilded,  to 
preVfiiL  its  becoming  blunted  by  rust;  but  a  point  of  this 
kind,  thougli  it  may  protect  a  building  from  tho  first  dis- 
diurge  which  strikes  it,  will  be  melted,  and  tho  ink>nsity  of 
its  action  thereby  diminished  in  the  case  of  a  subsequent 
explosion.     At  the  upper  termination  of  tho  lightning-rod, 
a  small  cone  of  platinum  attached  to  a  copper  socket  whicli 
fits  on  the  top  of  the  rod,  made  conieal  for  that  purpose,  is 
now  usually  employed.    Tips  of  thia  kind  are  now  generally 
offered  for  sale  in  the  largo  cities.     The  quantity  of  platinum 
on  tlicm  however  is  generally  too  small,  since  we  have  known 
them  in  several  instances  to  be  fu.sod  by  a  discharge  of  liglit- 
ning.    The  point  itself  should  be  tho  apex  of  a  solid  cone  of 
platinum  or  of  a  thick  plate  of  that  metal,  fastened  by  screw- 
ing or  soldering  to  the  copper  socket. 

We  frequently  sec  announcements  in  tho  papers  of  great 
improvements  in  lightning-rods,  for  which  patents  have  been 
obtained,  and  among  these  boasted  improvements  have  been 
the  application  of  magnetized  stoel  points,  to  receive  tho 
lightning;  but  this  invention,  like  most  of  "the  others  which 
liave  been  given  to  the  public  for  the  same  purpose,  is  the 
result  of  some  imaginary  analogy,  or  of  sheer  charlatanism. 
It  rest.s  upon  no  foundation  of  observation,  experiment,  or 
theory.  The  magnetization  of  a  bar,  so  far  as  it  has  any  efTect, 
tends  to  cause  the  electrical  discharge  to  revolve  around  it, 
and  to  render  the  iron  very  sliglitly,  if  anything,  a  less  per- 
fect conductor. 

The  horizontid  distance  from  a.  rod  to  whicli  tho  pro- 
tecting influence  extends,  is  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  has  generally  been  admitted  that  the  ]'>oint 
of  a  lightning  conductor  protects  a  horizontal  circular 
space  with  a  radius  equal  to  twice  its  own  height ;  that  is, 
if  tho  elevation  of  a  rod  above  a  flat  roof  bo  ten  feet,  it  will 
protect  a  circular  space  of  twenty  feet  radius,  or  forty  feet 
diameter.  But  this  rule  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  ; 
for  although  it  may  bo  true  in  regard  to  buildings  of  stone 
or  brick,  with  an  ordinary  sloping  roof  covered  with  tiles  or 
slato,  it  would  scarcely  hold  good  if  considerable  masses  of 
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metal  formed  part  of  the  building  or  the  roof.  Observations 
have  been  recorded  of  parts  of  houses  being  struck  within 
the  limit  just  mentioned  as  that  of  protection ;  but  scarcely 
any  of  them  are  satisfactory  in  determining  the  point,  since 
it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  in  several  cases  there 
were  separate  masses  of  metal  which  formed  independent 
conductors,  and  in  the  other  cases  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  rod  was  in  proper  connection  with  the  earth.  In 
order  to  protect  an  extensive  building,  it  will  evidently  be 
necessary  to  arm  it  with  several  lightning-conductors,  and 
the  less  their  height,  the  greater  must  be  their  number. 

In  the  case  of  a  tall  steeple,  it  may  be  well  to  establish 
points  at  different  elevations,  by  branches  from  the  main 
rod  ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  the  rod  merely  attracts  the  light- 
ning which  has  been  determined  by  the  earth  itself,  or  some 
material  under  the  ground,  the  discharge  in  its  passage  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  aimed, 
may  not  be  made  to  deviate  from  its  direct  course  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  distant  elevated  point,  and  may  strike  a  lower 
portion  of  the  building.  Suppose  for  example  a  thunder- 
cloud is  on  the  west  side  of  a  high  steeple,  and  the  point  of 
attraction,  which  may  be  damp  earth,  a  pool  of  water,  or 
other  conducting  material  on  the  surface  or  under  the  ground 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church :  the  discharge  from  the  cloud, 
in  its  passage  to  the  point  of  attraction,  may  strike  a  lower 
portion  of  the  building,  the  action  of  the  elevated  point  not 
being  sufficient  to  deflect  it  from  its  course.  This  inference 
is  in  accordance  with  actual  observation.  Mr.  Alexander 
Small  wrote  to  Franklin,  from  London,  in  17G4,  that  ho  had 
seen  in  front  of  his  window  a  very  vivid  and  slender  light- 
ning discharge  pass  low  down,  without  a -zig-zag  appear- 
ance, and  strike  a  steeple  below  its  summit. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the 
action  of  an  assemblage  of  conductors,  such  as  is  usually 
found  in  cities,  produces  any  sensible  effect  in  diminishing 
the  electrical  intensity  of  the  cloud,  or  in  other  words  whether 
their  united  influence  produces  any  sensible  diminution  of 
the  destructive  effects  of  thunder-storms.    Late  researches 
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luivo  shown  that  hut  a  comparatively  sratill  amount  of  ile- 
velopment  of  electricity  is  sulFiciciit  to  produce  great  mcclmn- 
ical  effects.  Faraday  has  even  assorted  that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  necessary  to  de-compose  a  single  grain  of  water, 
(and  consequently  the  electricity  wliich  would  be  evolved  b}'^ 
tlie  re-composition  of  the  same  elements)  would  be  sufficient 
to  charge  a  thunder  cloud,  provided  the  fluid  existed  in  the 
free  state  in  which  it  is  found  at  the  surface  of  charged  con- 
ductors. A  similar  infercuco'  may  bo  drawn  from  tlic  great 
amount  of  electricity  developed  by  the  friction  of  the  small 
quantity  of  water  existing  in  steam,  as  the  latter  iiwues 
through  an  orifice  connected  with  the  side  of  the  boiler.  We 
also  find  that  an  iron  rod  of  three-fourth.^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  is  of  sufHcicnt  size  to  traa.smit  to  tlio  earth  with- 
out any  danger  to  surrounding  objects  a  discharge  from  the 
cloud.s,  which  may  be  attended  with  a  deafening  explosion 
and  with  a  jar  of  thunder  powerful  enough  to  shake  the 
building  to  its  foundation. 

The  intrepid  phj'sicist,  DeRaumer,  sent  a  kite  up  into 
the  air  to  the  height  of  400  or  500  feet,  in  the  cord  of  whifh 
was  inserted  a  fine  wire  of  mctfil.  During  a  thunder-storm 
he  ilrew  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  conl  not  more  sparks 
but  di.schargcs  nine  or  ten  feet  long  and  an  inch  broa<I. 

Bcccnria  erected  a  lightning-rod  which  was  separated  in 
the  middle  by  an  opening,  the  upper  part  being  entirvl}' 
insulated.  During  thunder-storms  intense  discharges  darted 
incessantly  through  the  opening.  So  constant  were  theso 
that  neither  the  eye  nor  the  ear  could  readily  perceive  the 
intermission. 

"  No  physicist,"  says  Arago, "  will  contradict  mo  when  I  say 
that  each  spark  taken  singly  would  have  given  a  shock 
attended  with  pain,  that  ten  sparks  would  have  numbed  a 
man's  arm,  and  a  hundred  would  have  proved  fatal.  Now 
a  hundred  sparks  [vassed  in  less  than  ten  seconds,  and  henco 
in  every  ten  seconds  there  was  drawn  from  the  cloud  a 
quantity  of  electrical  energy  sufTiciont  to  kill  a  man,  and  six 
times  as  much  in  every  minute."  Arago  calculates  in  tliis 
WRy  that  all  the  lightning  conductors  of  the  building  in 
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which  llic  cxperiint-nt  wns  Iried  took  fram  the  clouda  as  much 
liglitning  ns  wouKl  have  been  sufficient  in  the  sliort  space  of 
an  hour  lo  kill  upwards  of  three  thousand  men.  From  the 
foregoing  facts  and  conchisions  we  may  infer  that  tlie  light- 
ning-rods of  a  city  have  considcrahlo  effect  in  silently  dis- 
charging the  clouds,  and  in  preventing  explosions  which 
would  otherwise  take  place;  but  we  must  recollect  that  on 
account  of  the  upward  rusliing  of  the  moist  air,  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  cloud  is  constantly  renewed. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  sparks  observed  by  Beccnria 
in  his  experiment,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  by  Franklin,  were 
duo  entirely  to  the  electricity  immediately  received  from  the 
cloud.  By  the  powerful  imhiction  of  the  redundant  elec- 
tricity of  the  latter,  and  the  negative  action  of  the  ca.rth  bo- 
neath,  the  natural  electricity  of  the  top  of  the  rod  would  be 
forced  down  into  the  earth,  the  point  would  become  intensely 
negative,  and  in  this  condition  would  draw  from  the  air 
around  streams  of  electricity,  and  in  this  way  a  large  volume 
of  air  around  the  top  of  the  rod  would  become  negatively 
electrified  ;  and  in  case  a  discharge  of  lightning  took  place 
its  first  effect  would  be  to  neutralize  or  fill  up,  as  it  were, 
this  void  of  electricity  in  the  large  mass  of  air  surround- 
ing and  above  the  top  of  tho  rod,  before  the  remainder  of  the 
discharge  could  pass  to  the  earth.  The  peculiar  souml  which 
is  heard  when  a  discharge  from  athundcr-cIoLul  i.-;  tninsruit- 
tcd  through  a  lightning-rod  may  possibly  be  attributed  to 
this  cause. 

The  Smithsonian  building,  with  its  high  towers,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  at  a  distsmcc  from  all  other  edifices, 
is  particularly  exposed  to  discharges  of  lightning,  and  wc 
have  reason  tu  believe  that  in  as  many  as  four  instances 
within  the  last  ten  years  the  lightning  has  fallen  upon  tho 
rods  and  been  transmitted  innoxioiisly  to  the  ground. 

In  two  of  the  instances  the  lightning  was  seen  to  strike 
the  rod  on  one  of  the  towers;  in  a  third,  a  bright  spark  duo 
to  induction  and  attended  with  an  oxidosion  as  loud  as  that 
of  ft  pistol  was  perceived  ;  and  in  llie  fourth  instance,  fdthough 
the  platinum  top  of  the  rod,  whicli  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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ffPt  from  the  surface  of  Uio  ground,  was  melted,  the  dis- 
charge was  transmitted  to  tho  earth  without  any  other  cITect 
than  a  slight  inductive  shock  given  to  a  number  of  persons 
stiinding  at  the  foot  of  tho  tower.  In  three  of  these  cases  the 
peculiar  sound  wo  have  mentioned  was  observed; — first,  a 
slight  hissing  noise,  and  afterward  the  loud  oxjdosion,  as  if 
the  former  were  produced  by  tho  cfibct  of  tho  discharge  on 
tho  air  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rod,  and  the  !ou<l 
noise  from  that  on  tho  air  at  a  more  <listaiit  point  of  its  paih. 
The  writer  was  led  to  reflect  upon  this  effect  of  tho  rod  by 
a  remarkable  exhibition  he  witnessed  during  a  thunder- 
storm at  night  in  1S56.  lie  was  in  his  ofiicc,  which  is  in 
the  second  story  of  tho  main  tower  of  the  Smithsonian  edifice, 
whoa  a  noise  above,  as  if  one  of  the  windows  of  the  tower 
had  been  blown  in,  attracted  his  attention:  an  assistant  who 
was  present  was  requested  to  take  his  lantern  and  asccrtaiu 
what  had  happenctl.  After  an  absence  for  some  time  ho  re- 
turned, saying  he  could  discover  nothing  to  account  for  the 
noise,  but  that  ho  had  heard  a  remarkable  hissing  sound. 
The  writer  then  ascended  to  tho  top  of  tlie  tower,  and  stood 
in  the  open  trap-door  with  his  head  projecting  above  the 
flat  roof  within  about  twelve  feet  of  the  point  of  the  light- 
ning-rod. No  rain  wa.s  falling,  though  an  intensely  black 
cloud  was  immediately  overhead  and  apparently  at  n  small 
elevation;  from  different  parts  of  liiis,  lightning  was  con- 
tinually flashing,  indeed  tho  air  around  tlie  top  of  the  tower 
itself  appeared  to  be  luminous.  But  the  most  remarkable 
appearance  was  a  stream  of  liglit  three  or  four  feet  long  issu- 
ing with  a  loud  hissing  noise  from  the  top  of  the  lightning- 
rod,  it  varied  in  intensity  with  each  flasli,  and  was  almost 
continuous  during  the  observation.  Although  tho  whole 
appearance  was  highly  interesting,  and  produced  a  consider- 
able degree  of  excitement,  yot  the  writer  did  not  deora  it 
prudent  to  expose  himself  to  the  direct  or  even  inductivo 
effect  of  a  discharge  under  such  conditions,  thinking  as  ho 
did  with  Arago,  that  however  our  vanity  might  prompt  us 
to  boast  of  ihe  acquaintance  of  some  great  lords  of  creation, 
it  is  not  always  desirable  to  seek  their  presence  or  court 
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much  familiurity  with  them.  The  effect  of  the  rod  in  tliis 
case  on  tlic  surrounding  nir  and  ou  the  cloud  itself  by  invis- 
ible induction  must  have  been  quite  remarkable. 

Action  of  lightning-rods. — -The  question  as  to  whether  the 
lightning-rod  nctually  attracts  the  electricity  from  a  distance 
has  been  frequently  discussed.  "It  will  bo  found,"  says  Sir 
W.  Snow  Harris,  "  that  the  action  of  a  jwiuted  conductor  is 
purely  passive.  It  is  rather  the  patient  than  Iheagent ;  and 
such  conductors  can  no  more  be  said  to  attract  or  invite  a 
discharge  of  lightning  than  a  water-course  can  be  said  to 
attract  the  water  which  flows  through  it  at  the  time  of  heavy 
rain.''  This  statement  docs  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  present 
a  proper  view  of  the  case.  From  the  established  principles 
of  induction,  it  must  bo  evident  that  all  things  being  equal 
a  i>ointed  rod,  though  elevated  but  a  few  fiHit  above  the 
ground,  would  bo  struck  in  preference  to  any  point  on  the 
surface,  and  tlie  propositions  as  to  Die  space  which  can  be 
protected  rroni  a  discharge  of  liglitniug  are  founded  on  tlie 
supposition  that  the  direction  of  the  discharge  can  bechanged 
by  the  action  of  the  rod  at  a  distance  and  the  bolt  drawn  to 
itself.  The  true  state  of  the  case  appears  to  us  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

l.st.  An  elevated  pointed  rod,  erect/cd  for  example  on  n 
high  steeple,  by  its  powerful  induction  diminishes  the  in- 
tensity of  the  lower  part  of  the  cloud,  and  therefore  may 
lessen  the  number  of  explosive  discharges  to  the  earth. 

2d.  If  an  explosive  discliarge  takes  place  from  the  cloud 
due  to  any  cause  whatever,  it  will  be  attracted  from  a  giver 
distance  around  to  the  rod,  and  transmitted  iunoxiously  to 
the  earth. 

A  too  exclusive  attention  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
actions  has  led  to  imperfect  views  as  regards  the  office  of 
the  lightning-rod.  On  the  one  hand,  some  have  considered 
that  the  whole  en'ect  of  the  rod  is  to  lessen  the  number  of 
discharges  in  the  way  described,  and  have  considered 
it  impos-sible  that  an  explosive  di.scharge  could  take  place 
on  a  pointed  conductor.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  as  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Wilsou  many  years  ago  by  his  experiments 
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in  London,  It  is  true,  that  when  a  needle  is  presented  to  a 
charged  conductor,  the  electricity  is  drawn  off  silently  with- 
out an  explosion,  and  this  is  always  the  cose  if  sufficient  time 
be  allowed  for  the  electricity  to  escape  in  this  way.  But  if 
the  point  be  suddenly  brought  within  striking  distance  of 
the  conductor  by  a  rapid  motion,  sucli  as  wouhl  bo  produced 
by  the  movement  of  a  horizontal  arm  carrying  the  point  im- 
mediately under  the  conductor  in  an  instant,  an  explosive 
discharge  will  take  place.  In  this  case  sufficient  time  is  not 
given  for  the  slower  transmission  of  the  electricity  by  what 
has  been  denominated  llic  glowing  discharge,  and  a  rupture 
of  the  air  is  produced  as  in  the  action  of  a  conductor  termi- 
nated by  a  ball. 

It  would  follow  from  this  that  in  the  case  of  a  rapidly-mov- 
ing cloud  across  the  zenith  of  a  rod,  there  would  l>e  a  greater 
teiuk'ncy  to  an  explosive  discharge  on  the  point  than  when 
the  cloud  was  nearly  stationary.  For  a  similar  reason,  if  a 
point  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  wire  be  directed  toward 
an  insulated  conductor,  and  the  latter  be  suddenly  electrified 
by  a  discharge  from  a  second  conductor,  an  explosion  will 
take  place  between  the  fu-st  conductor  and  the  point.  A 
similar  effect  would  be  produced  if  a  lower  cloud  received 
a  sudden  discharge  from  one  above  it,  a  case  which  prob- 
ably frcrjuciitly  occurs  in  nature.  Mr.  Wise  informs  us  that 
when  a  discharge  takes  place  from  the  base  of  a  cloud  to  the 
earth,  a  discharge  is  seen  to  pass  between  the  uj>per  and 
lower  part  of  the  cloud.  (A  condition  shown  in  Fig.  If).)  We 
are  warranted  from  the  foregoing  facts,  as  well  as  from  the 
numerous  examples  in  which  lightning  has  actuall}^  been 
seen  to  fall  upon  jjointed  rods  explosively,  and  the  number 
of  points  which  have  been  melted,  to  conclude  that  the  rod 
under  certain  conditions  docs  actuall}'  attract  the  ligfilning, 
though  when  properly  constructed  it  transmits  it  without 
dislurlnince  to  the  earth. 

It  has  been  denied  by  .some  that  the  point  has  any  per- 
ceptible influence  in  lessening  the  number  of  strokes  from 
a  cloud,  but  this  proposition  can  scarcely  be  doubted  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  entirely 
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discharges  cloud  iu  order  to  prevent  n  rupture  of  (he  air,  it 
being  only  necessary  to  draw  off  a  quantity  of  the  lluid  suf- 
licieut  to  reduce  it  just  below  that  which  is  re<|Uired  to  pro- 
duce the  explosion ;  and  for  tliis  effect  there  may  be  required 
but  a  very  slight  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  a  cloud 
which  is  at  alx)Ut  tlie  striking  distance,  to  prevent  an  explo- 
sion, particularly  when  we  consider  the  prodigious  number 
of  sparks  wliich  during  thunder-storms  were  silently  with- 
drawn from  the  cloud  by  the  pointed  rod  erected  by  Beccarin. 

Arago  has  collected  a  large  number  of  instances,  from 
wliich  it  apj>cars  that  the  erection  of  a  rod  lessoned  the  num- 
ber of  the  explosive  discharges. 

The  Campanile  of  St.  Marks,  at  Venice,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  the  j)ieces  of  iron  in  its  construction,  was  in  a  high 
degree  exposed  to  danger  from  lightning,  and  in  fact  prior 
to  1776,  had  been  known  to  be  struck  nine  times.  In 
the  beginning  of  that  year  a  conductor  was  placed  upon  it, 
and  since  that  time  the  edifice  has  been  un-injured  by  light- 
ning. 

Previous  to  1777,  the  tower  of  Sienna  was  frequently 
struck,  and  on  every  occasion  much  injured.  In  that  year 
it  was  provided  with  a  conductor,  and  has  since  received 
one  discharge,  but  with  no  damage. 

In  the  case  of  a  church  at  Carinthia,  on  an  average  four 
or  five  strokes  of  liglitning  annually  wore  discharged  upon 
the  steeple  until  a  conductor  was  erectetl,  after  which  ono 
stroke  was  received  in  five  years.  At  the  Valentino  palace 
the  lightning  conductor  established  by  Beccaria,  caused  the 
entire  disappearance  of  strokes  of  lightning  which  were  pre- 
viou.sly  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  monument  in  London,  althougli  only  accidentally  pro- 
vided with  n  virtual  conductor,  appears  to  have  been  exempt 
from  damage  by  lightning  for  nearly  ono  hundred  and  eighty 
years. 

The  action  of  the  rod  in  diminishing  the  intensity  of  tho 
cloud  however,  can  only  be  of  a  very  temporary  character, 
and  cannot,  as  some  have  supposed,  affect  its  subsequent 
state,  or  disarm  it  of  its  fulminating  power,  since  its  dec- 
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tricity  is  con.stnntly  renewed;  a  fact  sufficiently  dcmon- 
strateel  by  the  observation  tliat  a  thunder  storm,  througli  its 
whole  course  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  coatiuually 
p^ives  discharges  to  the  earth.  Notwithstanding  the  insti\nces 
given  by  Arago  of  the  diminution  of  discharges  of  lightning 
after  the  erection  of  the  rod,  the  fact  is  established  b}'  obser- 
vation, experiment,  and  theor}',  that  the  rod  does  attract  tlio 
lightning,  and  that  it  receives  the  discharge  not  alone 
siJentl}',  but  explosively.  The  points  of  the  conductors  are 
frcrjuently  melted,  and  although  in  cases  in  which  this 
occurs,  the  di.schargc  passes  hurmlessly  to  the  earth,  yet  in 
pome  instances  the  o.vplosion  might  not  have  taken  place 
Ijad  llie  rod  not  been  present. 

The  following  instructive  illustration  of  the  action  of  a 
very  elevated  conductor  in  transmitting  a  discfiiirge  fi'om  a 
thunder  cloud  is  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Rogers,  tele- 
graph engineer,  who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  what  ho 
relates: 

"  In  accordance  with  my  promise  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  a  brief  description  of  tlie  effect  produced  by  atmospheric 
electricity  at  the  House  Telegraph  mast,  erected  at  the  Pali- 
sjides  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  and  distant  about  ten  miles  from 
the  City  Hall,  New  York,  during  a  terrific  thunder  storm 
which  occurred  on  Friday,  June  17, 1853,  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  p.  M.,  while  I  was  on  an  oflicial  visit. 

"  Before  I  proceed  with  the  description  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  that  the  wires  of  the  House  and  Morse  telegraph 
linos  cross  the  Hudson  river  between  Fort  Washington  and 
the  Pali.sades,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  narrowest  part  of  tho 
river  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
land  at  tho  Palisades  renders  it  a  desirable  place  for  suspen<l- 
ing  tho  wires  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  so  as  to  allow 
vessels  of  largo  size  to  pass  under  them  free  from  interruption, 

"The  mast  to  support  the  wire  was  206  feet  in  length, 
and  was  erected  on  tho  top  of  tho  columnar  wall  of  tlio  Pali- 
sades, whicli  at  tills  place  is  298  feet  above  the  river,  as  de- 
termined by  trigonometrical  measurement.  The  toji  of  the 
mast  was  llicrefore  501  feet  above  the  water,  and  was  suf- 
ficiently elevated  to  allow  for  the  unavoidable  sagging  of 
the  telegraph  wire,  and  to  leave  sufficient  distance  for  vessels 
to  pass  bonealh. 
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"  It  was  composed  of  throo  pieces  of  heavy  timber  placed 
one  alx»ve  the  other  nnd  fastened  together  by  iron  bands,  to 
which  were  nttaclied  long  iro!i  braces  or  guys  secured  at  the 
lower  ends  to  the  rock  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  mast 
in  its  perpendicular  position.  The  braces  or  guys  were 
formed  of  iron  rods  tlireo-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
j)ainted  black.  The  longer  or  outer  ones,  (those  which  were 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  ma.st  and  along  which  the  electricity 
descended  to  the  earth.)  terminated  about  32  paces  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  mast:  tliey  were  coiniioscd  of  pieces  of  iron 
rod  of  thirteen  feet  in  lengtii,  and  each  j)ioco  terminated  in 
a  bolt  and  shackle,  thereby  forming  a  series  of  links  30  in 
number. 

"A  lightning-rod  six  feet  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
diameter,  painted  white,  sharpened  to  a  point,  but  not  tip- 
ped with  phitinum,  and  secured  at  its  lower  end  to  the  iron 
oand  to  which  were  attacliod  the  upper  set  of  guys,  projected 
alx>ut  two  or  three  feet  above  tlie  truck  of  the  mast.  Tlio 
point  of  the  rod  was  at  the  time  in  the  center  of  a  cedar  bush 
in  full  foliage  wliieh  find  been  placed  there  by  the  riggers 
when  they  comptetcd  the  mast. 

"At  3  p.  M.,  when  the  storm  commenced,  I  placed  myself 
in  the  railway  house  at  Fort  Washington,  a  point  distant 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ma.«t  at  Fort  Lee,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  From  my  position  I  could 
distinctly  observe  the  gust  as  it  advanced  from  the  south- 
west; and  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  aiul  appearance  of 
the  clouds  I  expected  to  witness  heavy  discharges  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  and  prepared  my  mind  to  observe  the 
efTects  of  the  storm  on  the  m  ast  at  Fort  Lee,  having  frequently 
expressed  a  desire  to  witness  a  thunder-storm  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mast,  as  I  felt  assured  the  iron  rod  and  guys  would 
protect  it  from  injury. 

"As  the  gale  increas^ed  the  clouds  advanced  with  a  heavy 
atmo.spliere,  and  iicconi]>anied  with  frequent  discharges  of 
lightning  and  loud  thunder.  When  it  approached  the  mast 
tlie  foremost  cloud  assumed  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cono, 
(similar  to  those  I  have  witnessed  ni  the  (Julf  of  Mexico, 
forming  a  water-spout;)  and  I  soon  observed  a  terrific  flash 
of  lightning  descend  by  the  soutlicrn  iron  guy  clearly 
delhnng  its  form  anil  every  link  of  the  guy  as  though  it 
were  a  rod  of  red-hot  iron;  and  tliis  appearance  continued 
for  at  least  four  seconds,  followed  by  three  or  four  heavy 
peals  of  thunder  in  rapid  succession,  during  which  time 
the  lightning  ai>2)eared  to  flow  in  a  continued  stream  of 
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firo  along  the  iron  guy,  and  giving  off  during  its  progress 
apparently  as  many  snaps  of  (.'loetriciLy  as  there  wore  links 
in  the  guy,  and  which  I  supposed  to  he  caused  by  tho 
resistance  offered  by  each  link  to  the  free  passage  of  tho 
electricity. 

"  Tliese  discharges  wore  succeeded  by  a  heavy  gush  of  rain 
which  obstructed  my  view  of  tho  Palisades,  but  other  dis- 
charges of  atmospheric  electricity  followed  as  tho  cloud 
rushed  on  its  course  along  the  North  river.  Tiie  storm 
lasted  al>oul  half  an  hour. 

"  Within  iji)  paces  north  of  the  mast  described  stood  the 
Morse-line  mast,  which  is  about  -iO  feet  less  in  height  than 
the  House  mast;  and  during  the  storm  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  any  jiart  of  it  being  struck  by  lightning,  altliough 
there  is  attachetl  to  it  a  conductor  of  atmospheric  electricity. 
From  this  I  infer  that  the  discharge  of  lightning  pas.sed  tp 
the  earth  along  the  iron  guys  of  tho  House  mast,  owing 
to  its  greater  elevation,  and  to  its  being  more  south  and  thus 
toward  tho  storm. 

"Such  was  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  the  light  which 
was  emitted  along  the  guy  at  the  time  of  the  discharge  tliat 
1  received  the  impres.sion  that  the  iron  was  melted,  and  ex- 

Eected  every  moment  to  sec  the  mast  prostrated  by  tho  wind, 
ut  was  much  surprised  on  examining  tho  premises  next 
day  to  find  not  the  least  evidence  of  fusion  on  the  rod,  or 
marks  of  any  kind  along  its  surface  to  indicate  tho  passage 
of  the  electrical  discharge. 

"The  Palisades  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  mast  aro  heavily 
timbered,  and  although  the  limbs  of  several  trees  aro  in  con- 
tact with  tlie  iron  guys  running  frotn  the  mast,  not  the 
slightest  damage  was  done  to  any  of  these  trees;  but  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  the  mast  a  large  troe  was  shat- 
tered by  lightning  during  the  same  storm. 

"The  mast  stood  about  five  years,  and  during  that  time, 
as  reported  by  those  having  charge  of  it,  was  struck  at  almost 
every  violent  thunder-storm  that  passed  over  the  place.  It 
was  considered  by  persons  living  in  the  neighborhood  as  a 
protection  agiiinst  liglitiung. 

"Indeed  such  was  t!ie  confidence  in  it  that  the  telegraph 
workmen  did  not  hesitate  to  take  sheltoi'  during  a  storm  in 
a  house  15  feet  square  which  was  built  around  tho  mast,  and 
in  wliich  implementii,  windlasses,  &c.,  were  kept. 

"  Baltimore,  November  30,  1S53." 


The  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  narrative  are  highly 
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instructive.  The  descent  of  the  visible  vapor  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  cone  is  a  plieuomenon  which  will  bo  considcrwl 
of  special  interest,  particularly  by  those  who  ascribe  the 
motive  power  of  a  tornado  entirely  to  electricity. 

The  continuance  of  the  disclmrge  during  four  seconds  is 
in  accordance  with  other  instances  which  have  been  frO' 
quently  observed,  and  is  to  bo  attributed  to  a  series  of  dis- 
charges in  rapid  succession  through  the  same  path. 

Tlie  appearance  of  light  along  the  whole  course  of  the  rods 
forming  the  guy  may  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  metal  at  the  time  of  the  discliargo  was  covered  with  a 
thin  stratum  of  water  into  which  the  electricity  was  pro- 
jecteil  by  its  self-repulsion,  and  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
con<luctibility  of  the  liquid,  gave  rise  to  the  phenomena  ob- 
served. 

This  may  be  illustrated  experimentiilly  by  discharging 
an  electrical  battery  through  a  slip  of  tin  foil  wetted  with  a 
thin  stratum  of  water.  The  discharge  which  would  be  in- 
sensible along  the  dry  metal  becomes  luminous  through  its 
whole  course. 

While  this  account  of  Mr.  Rogers  clearly  shows  the  at- 
tractive power  of  an  elevated  conductor  under  particular 
circuinslancL's,  it  also  proves  the  fact  that  an  edifice  may  bo 
protected  from  luiiiii,  pnjvide<l  it  bo  furnished  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  properly  constructed  rods. 

Constrmiion  of  b'fjhtinng-rod'^- — Electricity  (as  we  have  seen 
— page  342,)  tends  to  pass  at  the  surfiiee  of  a  con<luctor  of  a 
sufficient  size,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  every  in- 
crease of  surface,  the  (juantity  nf  mottil  being  tlie  .<!ame,  will 
tend  todiniini.^h  the  rasistunce  of  the  conductor  to  the  pass- 
age of  a  distlijirgc.  From  an  imperfect  view  of  the  subject, 
many  persons  have  supposed  that  merely  flattening  the  light- 
ning-rod, and  thus  increasing  the  surface  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  con<lueting  power,  but  it  must  be  evident  from 
tlie  principle  of  repulsion,  that  in  diminishing  the  distance 
between  tlie  two  Hat  surfaces,  we  tend  to  ineron!<e  tlie  rejiul- 
Kion  between  tlie  iilouis,  wliioli  would  [lass  [jaralle]  to  the 
axis  along  the  middle  of  each  flat  side,  and  thus,  though  the 
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surface  is  incrcast'd  l>y  fluttwiiing  a  round  bar,  the  couduc- 
tion  is  diminished,  and  u  greater  intensity  is  given  to  the 
electricity  at  the  edges,  tending  to  increase  the  lateral  es- 
cape of  the  fluid.  The  only  proper  way  of  diminishing 
the  resistance  to  conduction  in  a  rod  of  metal  of  a  given 
capacity  is  to  mold  it  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder ;  a 
gas-pipe  for  example  will  offer  less  resistance  to  conduction 
than  the  same  weight  of  melal  in  the  form  of  a  solid  cylinder ; 
but  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  a  gas-pipe  an  inch  in 
diameter  will  conduct  better  than  a  solid  rod  of  iron  of  the 
same  diameter.  There  is  no  known  law  of  electricity  which 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  by  removing  the  metal  from 
the  interior  of  a  rod,  we  iucretise  its  conducting  capacity. 
On  the  contrary  when  the  discharge  is  very  great  in  pro}>or- 
tiou  to  the  size  of  the  conductor,  it  is  probable  that  the  dis- 
charge penetrates  through  the  entire  muss.  The  rod  should 
bo  of  sufiicient  size  to  transmit  freely  the  largest  discharge 
that  experience  has  shown  as  likely  to  fall  on  a  building. 
A  rod  of  three- fourths  of  an  inch  of  round  iron  is  generally 
considered  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  since  a  conductor  of 
this  capacity  has  in  no  case  been  found  to  have  been  fused 
by  a  discharge  from  the  clouds.  There  is  no  objection  on 
the  score  of  electrical  action  to  using  a  larger  bar,  or  to  the 
same  weiglU  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder;  in- 
ilecd  every  increase  of  diameter  lessens  the  resistance  to  con- 
duction, and  tlio  tendency  to  give  off  lateral  sparks. 

Lightning-conductors  are  frequently  coi»structed  in  this 
country  with  points  projecting  at  intervals  of  two  or  tlirce 
feet  through  their  whole  length  ;  this  plan  has  been  adopted 
from  some  erroneous  idea  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  of  the  proper  application  of  points.  The  essen- 
tial office  of  the  conductor  is  t<i  ruoeive  the  discharge  from 
the  cloud,  and  to  transmit  it  with  the  least  rosistjince  possi- 
ble, silently  and  iunoxiously  to  the  great  body  of  the  earth 
below,  and  anything  which  militates  against  these  requisites 
must  be  prejudicial.  Now  in  the  pas.sago  of  the  electricity 
through  a  conductor,  it  retains  its  repulsive  energy,  and 
hence  each  point  along  the  rod  in  succession  becomes  highly 
charged,  and  tends  to  give  off  a  spark  to  bodies  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood.  Besides  this,  the  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the 
electricity  which  is  thus  produced,  must  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples interfere  with  its  free  transmission.  Points  should 
therefore  be  omitted  along  the  course  of  the  rod,  since  they 
can  do  no  possible  good,  and  may  produce  injury. 

We  may  conclude  what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  light- 
ning-rods by  the  following  summary  of  directions  for  con- 
structing and  erecting  them : 

1st.  The  rod  shouFd  consist  of  round  iron,  of  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  larger  size  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  smaller  one.  Iron  is  preferred,  because  it  can 
be  readily  procured,  is  cheap,  a  sufficiently  good  conductor, 
and  when  of  the  size  mentioned  cannot  bo  molted  by  a  dis- 
charge from  the  clouds. 

2d.  It  should  bo,  through  its  whole  length,  in  perfect  me- 
tallic continuity ;  as  many  pieces  should  be  joined  together 
by  welding,  as  practicable,  and  when  other  joinings  are  un- 
avoidable, they  should  bo  made  by  screwing  the  parts  firmly 
together  by  a  coupling  ferule,  care  being  taken  to  make  the 
upper  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  rod  water-tight  by 
cement,  solder,  or  paint. 

3d.  To  secure  it  from  rust  the  rod  should  be  covered  with 
a  coating  of  black,  paint. 

4th.  It  should  be  terminated  above  with  a  single  point, 
the  cone  of  which  should  not  be  too  acute,  and  to  preserve 
it  from  the  weather  us  well  as  to  prevent  melting  it  should 
be  encased  with  platinum,  formed  by  soldering  a  plate  of 
this  metal,  not  less  than  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, into  the  form  of  a  hollow  cone.  Usually  the  cone  of 
platinum,  for  convenience,  is  first  attached  to  a  brass  socket 
which  is  secured  on  the  top  of  the  rod,  and  to  this  plan  there 
is  no  objection.  The  platinum  casing  is  frequently  made 
so  thin  and  the  cone  so  slender,  in  order  to  save  metal,  that 
the  point  is  melted  by  a  powerful  discharge. 

5th.  The  shorter  and  more  direct  the  rod  is  in  its  course 
to  the  earth  the  better.  Acute  angles  made  by  bending  in 
the  rod  and  projecting  points  frotn  it  along  its  course  should 
be  avoided. 

Gth.  It  should  be  fastened  to  the  house  by  iron  eyes,  and 
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may  he  insulated  by  cylindci's  of  rIuss.  Wo  do  not  think 
the  Iiittor  Iiowever  of  much  iniitctrtanco  since  they  soon  be- 
come wet  by  water,  and  in  case  of  u  heavy  discharge  are 
burst  asunder, 

7tli.  The  rod  should  bo  connected  with  the  earth  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  possible,  and  in  cities  nothing  is  better 
for  lliis  purpose  than  to  unite  it  in  good  metallic  contact 
with  the  gas  mains  or  large  water  pipes  in  the  streets;  and 
such  a  connection  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  gas  or  water 
pijHJS  are  in  use  within  the  house.  This  connection  can  bo 
made  by  soldering  to  the  end  of  tlio  rod  a  strip  of  copper, 
which,  after  being  wrapped  several  times  around  the  pipe, 
is  permanently  atluched  to  it.  Where  a  connection  with  the 
ground  cannot  bo  formed  in  this  way  the  rod  should  termi- 
nate, if  possible,  in  a  wi-II  always  containing  water,  and  where 
this  arrangement  is  nut  practicable  it  should  tormiuate  in  a 
jdato  of  iron  or  some  other  metal  buried  in  tlie  moist  ground. 
Before  it  descends  into  tlic  earth,  it  .slioidd  be  bent  so  as  to 
pas.-j  oil"  nearly  perpendicular  to  thet^itle  of  the  house,  and  it 
should  be  buried  in  a  trench,  surrounded  with  powdered 
charcoal. 

8th.  The  rod  should  be  jdacecl,  in  preference,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  house,  in  this  latitude,  and  especially  on  the 
chimney  from  which  a  current  of  heated  air  ascends  during 
the  summer  season. 

0th.  In  case  of  a  small  liouse  a  single  rod  may  suffice, 
provided  its  point  be  sufTiciently  high  above  tho  roof,  the 
rule  being  observed  that  its  elevation .sliou Id  beat  least  half 
of  the  distance  to  which  its  jiroteetion  is  e.xpceled  to  i^xtend. 
It  is  safer  however,  particularly  in  modern  houses  in  which 
a  large  amount  of  iron  enters  into  the  construction,  to  niako 
tho  distance  between  two  rods  less  than  this  rule  would  in- 
dicate rather  than  more.  Indeed  we  see  no  objection  to  an 
indelinitc  nitiltiplicati(»n  of  rods  to  a  house,  provided  they 
are  all  properly  connected  uilli  the  gi'ouml  and  with  each 
other.  A  building  entirely  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  ease  of 
iron  rods  so  connected  witli  the  earth  would  be  safe  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  lightning. 

10th.  When  a  house  is  covered  by  a  metallic  roof  the  latter 
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should  be  united  in  good  metallic  connection  with  the  light- 
ning-rods; and  in  this  case  the  i»er|K;ndicular  pipes  convey- 
ing the  wat<?r  from  llic  gutters  at  the  eaves  may  be  made  lo 
act  the  part  of  rods  hy  soldering  strips  of  copper  to  the  metal 
roof  and  pipes  above,  and  connecting  them  with  the  earth 
by  plates  of  metal  united  by  similar  strips  of  copfwr  to  their 
lower  ends,  or  better  with  the  gas  or  water  pipes  of  the  city. 
In  this  case  however  the  chimneys  would  bo  unprotoctofl, 
anil  copper  lightning-rods  soldered  to  the  roof  and  rising  a 
few  feet  above  the  chimneys  would  suffice  to  receive  the  dis- 
charge. We  say  soldered  to  the  roof,  because  if  the  contact 
were  not  very  j)erfect,  a  greater  intensity  of  action  would  take 
place  at  this  jwint,  and  the  metal  might  bo  burnt  through 
by  the  discharge,  particularly  if  it  were  thin. 

lltli.  As  a  general  rule  large  masses  of  metal  within  the 
building,  particularly  those  which  have  a  perpendicular  ele- 
vation, ought  to  be  connected  with  the  rod.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  great  building  erected  for  the  world's  exhibition  at 
Paris  is  entirely  .surrounded  by  a  rod  of  iron  from  which 
rises  at  intervals  a  series  of  lightning  conductors,  the  whole 
s^'stcm  being  connected  with  the  earth  by  means  of  four  wells, 
one  at  each  corner  of  the  edifice. 

The  foregoing  rules  may  serve  as  general  guides  for  the 
erection  of  lightning-rods  on  ordinary  building.s,  but  for  the 
protection  of  a  iarg(;  complex  .structure,  consisting  of  several 
parts,  a  special  survey  should  bo  made,  and  the  best  form  of 
protection  devised  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  admit. 

Numerous  patents  have  been  obtained  in  this  country  for 
improved  lightning  conductors,  but  as  a  general  rule  such 
improvements  are  of  little  importance. 

Such  assumed  improvements  on  the  form  of  the  lightning- 
rod  recommended  by  the  French  Academy  in  1823  would 
pre-suppose  sonic  important  discoveries  in  electricity  having 
a  hearing  on  the  subject;  but  after  tlie  lapse  of  thirty  years 
the  same  Academy  being  called  upon  to  consider  the  pro- 
tection of  the  new  additions  to  the  Louvre  finds  nothing 
material  to  change  in  the  principles  of  the  instructions  at 
first  given. 
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ON  ACOUSTICS   APPLIED  TO   PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

(Proceedings  American  Aissociatioa  Adv.  of  Science,  vol.  x,  pp.  ll!)-135.] 

Auffust  22,  18C6. 

At  tjio  mooting  of  tho  American  Association  in  1854,  I 
gave  a  verbal  accoinit  of  the  [)lan  of  a  Icclure-rooin  adopited 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  some  remarks  on 
acoustics  as  applied  to  apartments  intended  for  public 
speaking.*  At  that  time  tho  room  was  not  finished,  and 
experience  had  not  proved  tho  truth  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  plan  had  been  designed.  Since  then  tho  room 
has  been  employed  two  winters  for  courses  of  lectures  to 
largo  audiences;  and  I  believe  it  is  tho  general  opinion 
of  those  who  havo  been  present,  that  the  arrangements  for 
seeing  and  hearing,  considering  the  size  of  the  apartment, 
ore  entirely  unexceptionable.  Tho  room  has  fully  answered 
all  the  expectations  wliicli  were  formed  in  regard  to  it,  pre- 
vious to  its  construction.  Tho  origin  of  tho  plan  was  as 
follows: 

Professor  Bacho  and  myself  had  directed  our  attention  to 
the  subject  of  acou.stics  as  applied  to  buildings,  and  had 
studied  tho  peculiarities  in  this  respect  of  tho  hall  of  tint 
House  of  Representatives,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  referred  to  us  for  examination  the  plans  proposed  by 
Captain  M.  C.  Meigs  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  for  tho 
rooms  about  to  be  constructed  undor  his  direction  in  the  new 
wings  of  tho  Capitol.  After  visiting  with  Captain  Meigs  the 
principal  halls  and  churches  of  tho  cities  of  Philaddpliia, 
New  York,  and  Boston,  wo  reported  favorably  on  the  gen- 
eral [ilans  proposed  by  him,  and  which  were  subsequently 
adopted. 

The  facts  we  have  collcctod  on  this  subject  may  be  referred 
to  a  few  well-established  principles  of  acou.slics,  which  liave 


*  ["  On  tho  Arrangement  of  Lecture  Rooms,  with  reference  to  Sound  and 
Sight." — Proocodings  of  tho  Amoriciin  Assooiutioii  for  the  Advuncemcnt  of 
Science,  May,  1854;  vol.  vm,  p.  IOC.    Only  the  titlfc  ijublislicd.J 
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been  applied  in  the  construction  of  the  Hmttlisoiiiua  lecture- 
room.  To  apply  tliein  gonorally  however  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  halls,  required  a  series  of  preliminary 
experiments. 

In  a  small  apartment  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  bo  heard 
distinctly  at  every  (xiint;  but  in  a  largo  room,  unless  pro- 
vision be  made  in  the  original  plan  of  the  building  for 
a  suitable  arrangement,  on  acoustic  principles,  it  will  bo 
difficult,  and  imleed  in  most  cases  imposjiblc,  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  The  same  remark  may  bo  applied  to  the 
lighting,  lieating,  and  ventilation,  and  to  all  the  special 
purposes  to  which  a  particular  building  is  to  bo  applied.  I 
venture  therefore  to  make  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
architecture  of  Iniildings,  bearing  upon  this  point,  which, 
though  Ihcy  may  not  meet  with  uiiivorsul  acceptance,  will 
I  trust  commend  themselves  to  tlic  cotauion  sense  of  the 
public  in  general. 

Architcdural  limitalions. — In  the  erection  of  a  building, 
llic  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  should  be  clearly 
understood,  and  provision  definitely  made,  in  the  original 
design,  for  every  desired  object. 

Modern  architecture  is  not,  like  painting  or  sculpture, 
a  fine  art,  ;jar  excellence.  Thu  object  of  these  latter  is  to 
produce  a  moral  emotion, — to  awaken  the  feelings  of  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful;  and  we  greatly  orr  when  wo 
ap]>ly  their  productions  to  a  merely  utilitarian  purpose.  To 
make  a  lire-screen  of  Rubens'  Madonna,  or  a  candelabrum 
of  the  Apollo  Bclvidere,  would  bo  to  debase  those  exquisito 
productions  of  genius,  and  do  vtoleucc  to  the  foeliugs  of  the 
cultivated  lover  of  art.  Modern  buildings  are  made  for 
other  purposes  than  artistic  effect,  and  in  them  the  testheti- 
cal  must  be  subordinate  to  the  useful;  though  the  two  may 
co-exist,  and  an  intellectual  pleasure  bo  derived  from  a 
sense  of  adaptation  and  fitness,  eoinbitjcd  with  a  perception 
of  harmony  of  parts,  and  the  beauty  of  detail. 

The  buildings  of  a  country  and  an  ago  should  bo  othno- 
logicid  ex[)ressions  of  the  wants,  IiabiUs,  arts,  and  feelings  of 
the  time  in  which   they  wore  erected.    Those  of  Egypt, 
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Greece,  and  Rome  wore  intentled  (at  least  in  part)  to  trans- 
rait  to  posterity,  without  the-  art  of  printing,  an  impression 
of  the  cliaractor  of  the  periods  in  which  they  were  erected. 
It  was  by  their  inonuinenls  that  these  nations  sought  to 
convey  to  future  ages  an  idea  of  their  religious  and  politi- 
cal sentiments. 

The  Greek  arcluteet  was  unframnielled  by  any  condition 
of  utility.  Architecture  wiv>  with  him  in  reality  a  fine  art. 
The  temple  was  formed  to  gratify  t!ie  tutelar  deity.  Ila 
minulest  parts  were  exquisitely  finished,  since  nothing  but 
perfection  on  all  sides  and  in  the  smallest  particulars  could 
satisfy  an  all-seeing  and  criticiil  eye.  It  was  intended  for 
external  worship,  and  not  for  internal  use.  It  was  without 
windows,  entirely  open  to  the  sky,  or  if  Hosed  with  a  rnof, 
the  light  was  merely  admitted  through  a  large  door.  There 
wero'no  arrangements  for  the  heating  or  ventilation.  The 
uses  tluH'f'forc  to  which  buildings  of  ibis  kind  e;m  bca]»[)lird 
in  modern  times  arc  exceetlingly  few;  and  though  they  wore 
objects  of  great  beauty,  aiul  fully  realized  the  intention  of 
tlie  architect  b}'  whom  they  were  constructed,  j'et  they  can- 
not be  copied  in  our  day  without  violating  the  principles 
which  should  govern  architectural  adaptation. 

Every  vestige  of  ancient  architecture  which  now  remains 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  sliould  be  jtreserved  with  religious 
care;  but  to  servilely  copy  these,  and  to  attempt  to  apply 
them  to  the  uses  of  our  day,  is  as  preposterous  as  to  endeavor 
to  harmonize  the  refinement  and  civilization  of  the  present 
age  with  the  superstition  an<l  barbarity  of  the  times  of  tho 
Pharaoh,s.  It  is  only  when  a  building  expresses  the  domi- 
nant scntimefit  of  an  age,  when  a  perfect  adaptiition  to  its 
use  is  joined  to  harmony  of  proportions  and  an  outward  ex- 
pression of  its  character,  that  it  is  entitled  to  our  admiration. 
It  has  been  aptly  said,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  adnpl  a  par- 
ticular style  of  architecture,  but  a  very  different  one  to 
adajd  it  to  the  purpose  intended. 

Architecture  should  change  not  only  witli  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  in  some  cases  with  tlie  climate,  but  also 
with  the  material  to  be  employed  in  constructiou.     The  use 
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of  iron  and  of  glass  requires  an  entirely  different  Rtylo 
from  that  which  sjirung  from  the  rocks  of  Egypt,  the  masses 
of  marble  with  which  the  lintels  of  the  Grecian  temples 
were  formed,  or  the  introduction  of  brick  by  the  Romans. 

The  great  tenacity  of  iron,  and  its  jwwer  of  resistance  to 
crushing,  should  suggest  for  it,  as  a  building  material,  a  far 
more  slender  and  apparently  lighter  arrangement  of  parts. 
An  entire  building  of  iron,  fashioned  in  imitation  of  stone, 
might  be  erected  at  small  exercise  of  invention  on  the  part 
of  the  architect,  but  would  do  little  credit  to  his  truthful- 
ncs.s  or  originality.  Tlic  Sixmo  may  bo  said  of  our  modern 
pasteboard  edifices,  in  which,  with  their  battlements,  towers, 
pinnacles,  "fretted  roofs  and  long  drawn  aisles,"  cheap  and 
tran-sient  magnificence  is  produced  by  painted  wood  or 
decorated  plaster. 

Lectare-Toom  Acoristics. — To  return  to  the  subject  of  acous- 
tics, as  applied  to  ajyarLments  intended  for  public  speaking: 
While  soun<l,  in  connection  with  its  analogies  to  light, 
and  in  its  nb.stract  principles,  has  been  investigated  within 
the  last  fifty  years  with  a  rich  harvest  of  results,  few 
attempl-s  liavo  been  successfully  made  to  aj^ply  these  princi- 
ples to  practical  [uirposcs.  Though  we  may  have  a  clear 
concci>tion  of  the  simple  operation  of  a  law  of  nature,  yel 
when  the  conditions  are  varied,  and  the  actions  multiplied, 
the  results  frequently  transcend  our  powers  of  logic,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  experiment  and  observation  to 
assist  in  deducing  new  consequences,  as  well  as  to  verify 
tjiosc  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  mallieniatical  deduc- 
tion. Furthermore,  though  wo  may  know  the  manner  in 
wliich  a  cause  acts  lo  jiroduce  a  given  cfTect,  j'ct  in  all  cases 
we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  actual  experiment  to  ascertain 
the  mca.surc  of  effect  under  given  conditions. 

The  science  of  acoustics  as  applied  to  buildings,  perhaps 
more  than  any  oilier,  requires  this  union  of  .scientific  prin- 
ciples with  experimental  deductions.  While  on  the  one 
hand,  the  application  of  simple  deductions  from  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  acoustics  would  be  unsafe  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  constants  which  enter  into  our  formulte, 
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on  the  other  hand  empirical  data  alone  are  in  this  case 
entirely  at  fault,  and  of  this  any  person  may  be  convinced 
who  will  examine  the  several  works  written  on  acoustics  by 
those  who  arc  deemed  practical  men. 

Sound  is  a  motion  of  matter  capable  of  affecting  the  car 
with  a  sensation  peculiar  to  that  organ.  It  is  not  in  all 
cases  a  motion  simply  of  the  air,  for  there  arc  many  soimd.s 
in  which  the  air  is  not  concerned  ;  for  example,  the  impulses 
which  are  conveyed  along  a  rod  of  wood  from  a  tuning- 
fork  to  the  teeth.  When  a  sound  is  produce<l  by  a  single 
impulse,  or  an  approximation  to  a  single  impulse,  it  ia 
called  a  noise;  when  by  a  series  of  impulses,  a  continued 
sound,  &c. ;  if  the  impulses  are  equal  in  duration  among 
themselves,  a  musical  sound.  This  has  been  iUustra ted  by 
a  quill  striking  against  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  in  motion.  A 
single  impulse  from  one  tooth  is  a  noise,  from  a  series  of 
teeth  in  succession  a  continued  sound;  and  if  all  the  teeth 
are  at  equal  distances,  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  uni- 
form, then  a  musical  note  is  the  result.  Each  of  these  sounds 
is  produced  by  the  human  voice,  though  they  apparently 
run  into  each  other.  In  speaking  however  a  series  of 
irregular  sounds  of  short  duration  is  usually  emitted, — each 
syllable  of  a  word  constitutes  a  separate  sound  of  appreciable 
duration,  and  each  compound  word  and  sentence  an  assem- 
blage of  such  sounds.  It  is  no  little  surprising  that  in  listen- 
ing Vo  a  discoui-se,  the  ear  can  receive  so  many  impressions 
in  the  space  of  a  second,  and  that  the  mind  can  take  cogniz- 
ance of  and  compare  them. 

That  a  certain  force  of  impulse  and  a  certain  time  for  its 
continuance  are  necessary  to  produce  an  audible  impression 
on  the  e^r,  is  evident,  but  it  may  be  doubted  wliether  the 
impression  of  a  sound  on  this  organ  is  retained  appreciably 
longer  than  the  continuance  of  the  impulse  ii'^elf,  certainly 
it  is  not  retained  the  j''„th  of  a  second.  If  this  were  tlie  ease 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  articulated  discourse,  which  so 
pre-eminently  distinguishes  man  from  tlie  lower  animals, 
should  not  lill  the  car  with  a  monotonous  hum;  but  whether 
the  ear  continues  to  vibrate,  or  whether  the  impression  re- 
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mains  u  certain  time  on  the  scnsorium,  it  is  certain  that  no 
sound  is  over  entirely  instantaneous,  or  the  result  of  n  single 
iul|»rl^ssion,  particularly  in  enclosed  spaces.  The  inipul:-»c  is 
not  only  communicated  to  the  ear  but  to  all  boiJies  around, 
which  in  turn  become  themselves  centres  of  reflected  im- 
pulses. Every  impulse  must  give  rise  to  a  forward  and 
afterward  ti  backward  motion  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
medium. 

Sound  from  a  single. explosion  in  air  equally  elastic  on 
all  sides  tends  to  expand  oquoHy  in  every  direction;  but 
when  tiiG  impulse  i.s  given  to  the  air  in  a  single  direction, 
though  an  expansion  takes  place  on  nil  sides,  yet  it  is  much 
more  intense  in  the  line  of  tluj  im|)ulso.  For  example,  the 
impulse  of  a  single  explosion,  like  that  of  the  detonation  of 
a  bubble  of  oxygen  aud  hydrogen,  is  propagated  equally  in 
all  directions,  while  the  discharge  of  a  cannon,  though  heard 
on  every  side,  is  much  louder  in  the  ilirection  of  the  axis; 
80  also  a  person  speaking  is  heard  much  more  distinctly 
directly  in  front  than  at  an  equal  distance  behind.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  on  this  point,  and  I  may  men- 
tion those  repeated  in  tho  open  space  in  front  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  In  a  circle  100  feofc  in  diameter,  tho 
speaker  in  the  centre,  and  the  Iioarer  in  succes.sion  at  ditfer- 
ent  points  of  the  circuniference,  the  voice  was  hoard  most 
distinctly  directly  in  front,  gradually  less  so  on  either  side, 
until  in  the  rear  it  was  scarcely  audible.  The  ratio  of  di.s- 
tance  for  distinct  hearing  directly  in  front,  on  the  sides,  and 
in  the  roar  was  about  as  100,  75,  and  30.  These  numbers 
may  serve  to  determine  the  form  in  whicli  an  audience 
should  he  arranged  in  an  open  field  in  order  that  those  on 
the  periphery  of  the  space  may  all  have  a  like  favorable 
opportunity  of  hearing,  though  such  a  disposition  should 
not  be  recomniondcd  as  the  form  of  an  apartment  where  a 
reflecting  wall  would  bo  behind  tho  speaker. 

The  impulse  |>roducing  sound  requires  time  for  its  propa- 
gation, and  this  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  repulsion 
between  the  atoms,  and  secondly,  on  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  matter  itself.     If  the  medium  were  entirely  rigid  sound 
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would  be  propagated  instantaneously;  the  weaker  the  repul- 
sion between  the  atoms  the  greater  will  be  the  time  required 
to  transmit  the  motion  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  the 
heavier  tlie  atoms  the  greater  will  be  the  time  required  for 
the  action  of  a  given  force  to  produce  in  them  a  given 
amount  of  motion.  Sound  also,  in  meeting  an  object,  is 
reflected  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  light,  making  the 
angle  of  incidence  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  The  ten- 
dency however  to  div'orgency  in  a  single  beam  of  sound 
appears  to  be  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  light.  The 
law  nevertheless  appears  to  be  definitely  followed  in  the 
case  of  all  beams  that  are  reflected  in  a  direction  near  the 
perpendicular.  It  is  on  tlie  law  of  propagation  and  reflection 
of  sound  that  the  philosophy  of  an  echo  dcfiends.  Knowing 
the  velocity  of  sound  it  is  an  ea.'<y  iiiatter  to  calculate  the 
interval  of  time  which  mu.st  elap.sG  between  the  original 
impulse  and  the  return  of  the  echo.  Sound  moves  at  the 
rale  of  112.")  feet  in  a  second  at  the  temperature  of  G0°. 
If  therefore  wc  stand  at  lialf  this  distance  before  a  wall,  the 
echo  will  return  to  us  in  one  second.  It  is  however  a  fact 
known  from  universal  experience  tiiat  no  echo  is  perceptible 
from  a  near  wall,  though  in  all  cases  one  must  be  sent  back 
to  the  ear.  The  rea.son  of  this  is  that  the  ear  cannot  distin- 
guish the  difference  between  similar  sounds,  as  for  example, 
that  from  the  original  impulse  and  its  reflection  if  they  fol- 
low each  other  at  less  than  a  given  interval,  which  can  onl}' 
bo  determined  by  actual  e.xperinient,  and  as  this  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  construction  of  buildings  the  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  it  with  .some  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy.  For  this  jiurpose  the  observer  was  placed  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  wall  of  the  west  end  of  the  Smithsonian 
building  at  the  distance  of  100  feet;  the  hands  were  then 
clapjK>d  together.  A  distinct  echo  wa.s  perceived  ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  impulse  from 
the  hand  to  the  car,  and  that  from  the  hand  to  the  wall  and 
hack  to  the  ear,  was  sufliciently  great  to  produce  two  en- 
tirely distinct  impressions.  The  observer  then  gradually 
approached  the  building  until  no  echo  or  perceptible  pro- 
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longation  of  the  sound  was  observed.  By  accurately  meas- 
uring this  distance  and  doubling  it  we  find  the  interval  of 
space  within  which  two  sounds  may  follow  each  other  without 
appearing  separately.  But  if  two  rays  of  sound  reixch  the 
ear  after  having  passed  through  distances  the  diflTerouce 
between  which  is  greater  than  this,  they  produce  the  effect 
of  separate  sounds.  This  distance  wo  have  called  the  limit 
of  perceptibility  in  temis  of  space.  If  wc  convert  this  distance 
into  the  velocity  of  sound,  we  ascertain  the  linjit  of  percep- 
tibility in  time. 

In  the  experiment  first  made  with  the  wall  a  source  of 
error  was  discovered  in  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  sound 
rctarnt'd  was  reflected  from  the  cornice  under  the  oaves,  and 
as  this  was  at  a  greater  distxincc  than  the  part  of  the  wall 
immediately  perpendicular  to  the  ob.server  the  moment  of 
cessation  of  the  ecrho  was  less  distinct.  In  subsequent  ex- 
periments with  a  louder  noise,  the  reflection  was  observed 
from  a  perjiendioular  surfnco  of  about  12  foot  square,  and 
from  this  more  definite  results  were  obtained.  The  limit  of 
the  distance  in  this  ca.se  was  about  I-SO  feet,  varying  slightly 
perliaps  with  the  intensity  of  the  sound  and  the  acuteness 
of  different  ears.  This  will  give  about  the  sixteenth  part  of 
a  second  as  the  limit  of  time  necessary  for  the  ear  to  sepa- 
rately distinguish  two  similar  sounds.  From  this  experi- 
ment we  learn  that  iho  reflected  sound  may  tend  to  strengthen 
the  impression,  or  to  confuse  it,  according  as  the  difference 
of  time  between  tlic  two  impressions  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  limit  of  perceptibility.  An  application  of  the  same 
principle  gives  us  tlie  explanation  of  some  phenomena  of 
sound  which  have  been  considered  mysterious.  Thus,  in 
the  relkction  of  an  impulse  from  the  edge  of  a  forest  of  trees 
each  leaf  properly  situated  within  n  range  of  30  feet  of  the 
front  plane  of  rofloction  will  consiiire  to  produce  a  distinct 
eciio,  and  these  would  form  the  principal  part  of  the  reflect- 
ing surfaces  of  a  dense  forest,  for  the  remainder  would  bo 
screened ;  and  being  at  a  greater  distance,  any  ray  which 
might  come  iVoni  them  wouhl  serve  to  produce  merely  a  low 
continuation  of  the  sound. 
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Ou  tho  same  priuciplo  we  may  at  once  assert  that  the 
panelling  of  a  room,  or  even  the  introduction  of  reflecting 
surfaces  at  ditForcnt  distances  will  not  prevent  the  echo,  pro- 
vided they  are  in  parallel  planes,  and  situated  relatively  to 
each  other  witliin  the  limit  of  pcrceptibiUty. 

Important  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  principle  of 
reflection  of  sound  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  reflecting 
surfaces  behind  the  speaker.  We  frequently  see  in  churches, 
as  if  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  a  mass 
of  drapery  placed  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  pu  Ipit.  However 
satisfactory  this  may  be  in  an  ajsthetical  point  of  view,  it  is 
certainly  at  variance  with  correct  acoustic  arrangements, 
the  great  object  of  which  should  be  to  husband  every  articu- 
lation of  the  voice,  and  to  transmit  it  uinningled  with  other 
impulses  and  with  as  little  loss  as  possible  to  the  cars  of  the 
audience. 

Another  effect  of  the  transmission  and  reflection  of  sound 
is  that  whicli  is  called  reverberation,  whixih  consists  of  a  pro- 
longed musical  sound,  and  is  much  more  frequently  the 
cause  of  indistinctness  of  perception  of  the  articulations  of 
the  speaker  than  the  simple  echo. 

Reverberation  is  produced  by  the  repeated  reflection  of  a 
sound  from  the  walls  of  the  apartment.  If  for  example  a 
single  detonation  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  a  long  hall 
with  naked  and  perpendicular  walls,  an  impulse  will  pass 
in  each  direction,  will  be  reflected  from  the  walls,  cross  each 
other  again  at  the  point  of  origin,  be  again  reflected,  and  so 
on  until  the  original  impulse  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
solid  materials  which  conUnc  it.  The  impression  will  bo 
retained  upon  the  ear  during  the  interval  of  the  trans- 
mis-sion  past  it  of  two  successive  waves,  and  thus  a  contin- 
ued sound  will  be  kept  up,  particuhirly  if  the  walls  of  any 
part  of  the  room  are  within  30  feet  of  the  ear.  If  a  series  of 
impulses,  such  as  that  jiroduced  by  llie  rapid  snaps  of  a  rjuill 
acuinst  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  be  made  iu  unison  with  the 
echoes,  a  continued  musical  sound  will  be  the  result.  Sup- 
pose the  wheel  to  be  turned  with  such  velocity  as  to  cause 
a  snap  at  the  very  instant  ihe  return  echo  passes  the  point 
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at  wliich  the  apparatus  isi>lace(l,  the  socoiul  sound  will  com- 
bino  with  the  (irst,  anil  tlius  a  loud  and  sustained  vibra- 
tion will  be  produced.  It  will  be  evident  from  this  that 
every  room  ha.s  a  key-not«,  and  that  to  an  instrument  of  the 
proper  pitch  it  will  resound  with  groat  force.  It  must  bo 
apparent  also,  that  the  continuance  of  a  single  sound  and 
the  tendency  to  confusion  in  distinct  perception,  will  depend 
on  several  conditions; — fii-st,  on  the  size  of  the  apartment; 
secondly,  on  the  strength  of  the  sound  or  the  intensity  of 
the  impulse;  Lhinlly,  on  the  position  of  the  reflecting  sur- 
faces; and  fourthly,  on  the  nature  of  the  material  of  the 
reflecting  surfacus. 

In  roganl  to  the  first  of  these,  the  larger  the  room-  the 
longer  time  will  l»e  required  for  the  impulse  along  t!ie  axis 
to  reach  (lu-  wall;  and  if  we  suiypose  that  at  each  collision  a 
portion  of  the  original  force  is  absorbed,  it  will  require 
double  the  lime  to  totally  oxtinguis^h  it  in  a  room  of  duublo 
tlic  size,  because,  the  velocity  of  sound  being  the  same,  tho 
number  of  collisions  in  a  given  time  will  be  inversely  as 
the  distance  through  which  tho  sound  has  to  travel. 

Again,  that  it  must  depend  upon  the  lomlness  of  the  sound 
or  the  intensity  of  the  imi>ulse,  must  bo  evident,  when  we 
consider  that  the  cessation  of  the  reflections  is  due  to  the 
absorption  bj'  the  walls,  or  to  irregular  reflection,  and  that 
consequently  the  greater  the  amount  of  original  distur'i- 
ance  the  longer  will  be  the  time  required  for  its  complete 
extinction.  This  principle  was  abundantly  shown  by  our 
observations  on  dilfcrent  rooms. 

Tliirdly,  the  continuance  of  the  resonance  will  depend 
upon  tho  position  of  the  reflecting  surfaces.  If  these  are  not 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  oblique,  so  as  to  reflect  the  sound 
not  to  the  opposite  but  to  tho  adjacent  wall,  without  passing 
througli  the  longer  axis  of  the  room,  it  will  evidently  ho 
sooner  absorbed.  Any  obstacle,  also,  that  may  tend  to  break 
up  the  wave  and  interfere  with  the  reflection  through  the  axi3 
of  the  room  will  serve  to  lessen  tlie  resonance  of  the  apart- 
ment. Hence,  though  the  panelling,  the  coiling,  and  tho 
inlroduolion  of  a  variety  of  oblique  surfaces,  may  not  pre- 
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vent  an  isolated  echo,  provided  the  distance  be  sufficiently 
great  and  the  sound  sufficiently  loud,  j'ct  that  they  do  have 
an  important  efifect  in  stopping  the  resonnnco  is  evident  from 
theory  and  experiment.  In  a  room  50  feet  square  in  which 
the  resonance  of  a  single  intense  sound  continued  six  seconds, 
when  cases  and  other  ohjects  were  placed  around  the  wall  its 
continuance  was  reduced  to  two  seconds. 

Fourthly,  tlie  duration  of  tlie  resonance  will  depend  upon 
t!ie  nature  of  tlie  material  of  the  wall.  A  reflection  always 
takes  place  at  the  surface  of  a  new  medium,  and  the  amount 
of  this  will  depend  upon  the  elastic  force  or  power  to  resist 
compression  and  tlie  density  of  the  ndw  medium.  For  ex- 
ample, a  wall  of  nitrogen,  if  such  could  bo  found,  would 
transmit  nearly  the  whole  of  a  wave  of  sound  in  air,  and 
reflect  but  n  very  small  i»ortion;  a  partition  of  tissue-paper 
would  produce  nearly  the  same  cflTcct.  A  polished  wall  of 
steel  however,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  yielding^ 
would  reflect  for  practical  purposes  alt  the  impulse,'*  through 
the  air  which  might  fall  upon  it.  The  rebound  of  the  wave 
is  caused,  not  by  the  oscillation  of  the  wall,  but  by  the  elas- 
ticity and  mobility  of  the  air.  The  striking  of  a  single  ray 
of  sound  against  a  yielding  board  would  [irubably  increnso 
the  loudness  of  the  reverberation  but  not  its  continuance. 
On  this  point  a  series  of  experiments  was  made  by  the  use 
of  the  tuning-fork.  In  this  instrument  the  motion  of  tho 
foot  and  of  (lie  two  prongs  gives  a  sonorous  vibration  to  the 
air,  which,  if  received  upon  another  tuning-fork  of  precisely 
the  same  size  and  form,  would  re-produce  tho  same  vibra- 
tions. 

It  is  a  fact  well  established  by  observation  that  when  two 
bodies  are  in  perfect  unison,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  space  filled  witli  air,  vibrations  of  tlie  one  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  other.  From  this  consideration  it  is  probable 
that  relatively  the  same  effect  ought  to  be  produced  in  fran.s- 
mitting  immediately  the  vibration  of  a  tuning-fork  to  a 
reflecting  body  as  to  duration  and  intensity  as  in  the  case  of 
trnnsmi.s.sion  through  air.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened 
by  floating  a  flat  piece  of  wood  on  water  in  a  vessel  standing 
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upon  a  sounding-board;  placing  a  tuning-fork  on  tho  wood 
the  vibrations  will  be  transmitted  to  tho  board  tlirough  the 
water,  and  sounds  will  be  produced  of  tho  same  cliaracter  as 
those  emitted  when  the  tuning-fork  is  placed  directly  upon 
tho  board. 

A  tuning-fork  suspended  from  a  Hue  cambric  thread  and 
vibrated  in  air  was  found,  from  the  mean  of  a  number  of 
experiments,  to  continue  in  motion  252  seconds.  In  this 
experiment,  had  the  tuning-fork  been  in  a  perfect  vacuum 
suspended  williout  tho  use  of  a  string,  and  further,  had  there 
been  no  Kthcrial  medium,  the  agitation  of  which  would  give 
rise  to  light,  heat,  eleotricity,  or  some  other  form  of  setherial 
motion,  the  fork  would  have  continue<l  its  vibration  for- 
ever. 

The  fork  was  next  placed  upon  a  large,  thin  pine  board — 
the  top  of  a  table.  A  loud  sound  in  this  case  was  produced 
which  continued  less  than  ten  seconds.  The  whole  table  as 
a  system  was  thrown  into  motion,  and  the  sound  produced 
was  as  loud  on  the  under  side  as  on  the  upper  side.  Had 
the  tuning-fork  been  placed  against  a  partition  of  this  mate- 
rial a  loud  sound  would  have  been  heard  in  the  adjoining 
room;  and  this  was  proved  by  sounding  tho  tuning-fork 
Against  a  door  leading  into  a  closed  closet  The  sound 
witl)in  was  apparently  as  loud  as  that  witliout. 

The  rapid  decay  of  sound  in  this  ease  was  produced  by  so 
groat  an  amount  of  the  motive  power  of  tlio  fork  being  com- 
municated to  a  large  mass  of  wood.  The  increased  sound 
was  due  to  the  increased  surface.  In  other  words  the  short- 
ness of  duration  was  compensated  for  by  the  greater  intensity 
of  effect  produced. 

The  tuning-fork  was  next  placed  upon  a  circular  slab  of 
marble  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  sound  emitted  was  feeble,  and  the  undula- 
tions continued  one  hundred  and  fifteen  seconds,  as  deduced 
from  the  mean  of  six  experiments. 

In  all  these  experiments,  except  tlie  one  in  a  vacuum,  the 
time  of  the  cessation  of  the  motion  of  the  tuning-fork  was 
determined  by  bringing  the  mouth  of  a  resounding  cavity 
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near  the  end  of  the  fork ,  tliis  cavity  having  previously  been 
adjusted  to  unison  with  llie  vibrations  of  tlie  fork,  giivc  an 
audible  sound  when  none  could  bo  heard  by  the  unaided 
ear. 

The  tuning-fork  was  next  placed  upon  a  cube  of  India- 
rubber,  and  this  upon  tlie  marble  slab.  The  sound  emitted 
by  this  arrangement  was  scarcely  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
the  tuning-fork  suspended  from  the  cambric  tliread,  nnd 
from  the  analogy  of  the  previous  experiments,  wo  might  at 
first  thought  suppose  the  time  of  duration  would  be  great, 
but  this  was  not  the  case.  The  vibrations  continued  only 
about  forty  second-s.  Tbe  question  may  here  be  asked,  What 
became  of  the  impulses  lost  by  the  tuning-fork  'f  They  were 
neither  transmitted  through  the  India-rubber  nor  given  off 
to  the  air  in  the  form  of  sound,  but  were  probably  expended 
in  producing  a  change  in  the  matter  of  the  India-rubber,  or 
were  converted  into  heat,  or  both.  Tliougli  tlie  inrjuiry  did 
not  full  strictly  within  the  line  of  this  scries  of  inve.stigations, 
yet  it  was  of  so  interesting  a  character  in  a  physical  point  of 
view  to  determine  whether  heat  was  actually  produced  that 
the  following  experiment  was  made. 

A  cyUiidrical  piece  of  India-rubber  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter  was  placed  in  a  tubulated  bottle  with 
two  openings,  one  near  the  bottom  and  the  other  at  the  toji. 
A  stuffing-box  was  attached  to  the  upper  opening,  through 
whicl)  a  metallic  stem  with  a  circular  foot  to  press  upon  tho 
India-rubber  was  made  to  pass  air-tight.  The  lower  opening 
wns  closed  with  a  cork,  in  a  perforation  of  which  a  fine  glass 
lube  was  cemented.  A  small  quantity  of  red  ink  was  placed 
in  the  tube  to  serve  as  an  index.  Tho  wliole  arrangement 
thus  formed  a  kind  of  air-thcnnometer,  which  would  indiuato 
a  certain  amount  of  change  of  temperature  in  tho  enclosed 
air.  On  the  top  of  the  stem  the  tuning-fork  was  screwed, 
and  consequently  its  vibrations  were  transmitted  to  the  rub- 
ber within  the  bottle.  Tho  gla.«s  was  surrounded  with  several 
coatings  of  flannel  to  prevent  the  influence  of  external  tem- 
perature. The  tuning-fork  was  then  sounded,  and  tho  vibra- 
tions were  kept  \.i[)  for  some  time.     No  reliable  indications 
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of  nil  iiiprciisc' of  temperature  were  observed.  A  more  ikOi- 
ciite  method  of  making  tlie  experiment  next  suggested  itself. 
The  tube  containing  the  drop  of  red  ink,  with  its  cork,  was 
removed,  and  the  point  of  a  eompouud  wire  formed  of  copper 
and  iron  was  tlirust  into  the  substance  of  the  rubber,  while 
the  other  ends  of  the  wire  were  connected  with  a  dehcato 
galvanometer.  The  needle  was  suffered  to  corao  to  rest,  the 
tuning-fork  was  then  vibrated,  and  its  impulses  Iranstnitted 
to  the  rubber.  A  very  perceptible  increase  of  temperature 
was  the  result.  The  needle  moved  through  an  arc  of  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  degrees.  The  experiment  was  varied 
and  many  times  re{ieato<J;  the  motions  of  the  needle  were 
always  in  tho  same  direction,  namely,  in  that  which  was 
jtrodurwl  when  the  point  f>f  tlie  compound  wire  was  heated 
by  momentary  contact  with  the  lingers.  The  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  this  way  however  is  small,  and  indeed  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  generated  by  meeliaiiical  means  tho 
amount  evolved  appears  very  small  in  coinparisnii  with  tho 
labor  expended  in  protlucing  it.  Joule  has  shown  that  tho 
meclianical  energy  generated  in  a  pountl  weiglitby  falling 
through  a  space  of  seven  hundivd  and  fifty  feet  elevates  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree. 

It  is  evident  that  an  object  like  Inilia-rublxT  actually 
dei^troys  a  ])ortion  of  the  sound,  and  hence  in  cases  in  which 
entire  nou-conduelion  i.s  required  this  substance  can  j>rob- 
ubly  be  employed  with  perfect  success. 

The  tuning-fork  was  next  pressed  upon  a  solid  brick  wall, 
and  the  duration  of  the  vibration  from  a  number  of  trials 
was  eighty -eight  seconds.  Against  a  wall  of  lath  and  plaster 
the  sound  was  louder  and  continued  only  oigliteen  seconds. 

From  these  experiments  we  may  infer  that  if  a  room  were, 
lined  with  a  wainscot  of  thin  boards  and  a  space  left  between 
the  wall  and  the  wood,  the  loudness  of  the  eeljo  of  a  single 
uoise  would  be  increased  while  the  duration  of  the  reson- 
ance would  be  diminished.  If  however  llie  thin  board  were 
glued  or  cemented  in  solid  connection  to  the  wall,  or  era- 
bcddcil  in  the  mortar,  then  the  effect  would  \w  a  feeble  cclio 
and  a  long  continued  resonance,  siujilur  to  that  from  tho 
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slab  of  maiblo.  This  was  proved  l>y  first  dotcrminiiip;  the 
]cMiy;lfi  of  coutiimanco  of  tho  vibnitious  of  a  luiiing-fork  on 
a  thin  httard,  which  was  afterwards  ceiiK'iilud  to  a  flat  pioco 
of  marble. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  next  commenced  v^'ith  refor- 
-ciico  to  the  actual  reflection  of  sotintl.  For  this  purpose  a 
parabolic  mirror  was  employe^,  and  the  sound  from  a  watch 
received  on  llie  month  of  a  licaring-trunijtet  fuj-iiished  with 
a  tube  for  each  car.  The  focus  was  near  the  apex  of  tho 
parabola,  and  when  tho  watch  was  suspended  nt  this  point 
it  was  six  inches  within  the  plane  of  the  outer  circle  of  tho 
mirror.  In  this  case  the  sound  was  confined  at  its  origin, 
and  prevented  from  expanding.  No  conjugate  focus  was 
produced,  but  on  the  contrary  the  rays  of  light,  when  a 
candle  was  introduced,  constantly  diverged.  The  ticking  of 
the  watch  could  not  be  heard  at  all  when  the  ear  was  applied 
to  the  outside  of  tho  m'irror,  while  directly  in  front  it  was 
distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet,  and  with  tho 
a.ssistance  of  the  ear  trumpet  at  more  than  double  that  dis- 
tance. When  the  watch  was  removed  from  the  focus  tho 
sound  ceased  to  be  audible.  This  method  of  experimenting 
admits  of  considerable  precision,  and  enables  us  to  <lireetly 
verify,  by  means  of  sound  tran.smitted  through  air,  the 
results  antieipaled  in  tho  previous  experiments.  A  piece  of 
tissue-paper  i)hice(]  within  the  mirror  and  surrounding  the 
watch  without  touching  it,  slightly  diminished  the  reflection. 
A  single  curtain  of  flanrtel  produced  a  somewhat  greater 
etfect,  though  the  reflecting  power  uf  the  metallic  pnrabala 
was  not  entirely  masked  by  three  thicknesses  of  flanne!;  and 
I  presume  very  little  change  would  have  been  perceived  had 
the  reflector  been  lined  witli  flannel  glued  to  tlie  surface  of 
the  metal.  T!ie  .sound  was  also  audible  at  the  distance  of 
ten  feet  when  a  large  felt  hat  without  stiffening  was  inter- 
posed between  the  wateli  and  the  mirror.  Care  was  taken 
in  these  experiments  so  to  surround  tho  watch  that  no  ray 
of  sound  could  pass  dirccUij  from  it  to  the  reliecting  surface. 

AVit!i  a  cylindrical  tnirror,  having  a  parabolic  base,  very 

little  increa.sed  reflection  was  perceived.     The  converging 
27-2 
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beams  in  this  case  wcro  merely  in  a  single  plane,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  mirror,  and  passing  through  tlie  ear,  while  to 
the  focal  point  of  the  spherical  mirror  a  solid  cone  of  rays 
was  sent. 

Tlie  reflection  from  the  cylindrical  mirror  forms  what  is 
called  a  caustic  in  optics,  while  that  from  a  cylindrical  mir- 
ror gives  a  true  focus,  or  in  other  words  collects  the  sounds 
from  all  parts  of  the  surface  and  conveys  them  to  one  point 
of  space.  These  facts  furnish  a  ready  explanation  of  the 
confu.yion  experienced  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  the  under  surface  of  which  acts  as 
an  immense  concave  mirror,  reflecting  to  a  focus  every  sound 
which  ascends  to  it,  leaving  other  points  of  space  deficient 
in  sonorous  impulses. 

Water,  and  all  liquids  which  offer  great  resistance  to  com- 
pression, are  good  reflectors  of  sound.  This  may  bo  shown 
by  the  following  cxpcriinent.  When  water  is  gradually 
poured  into  liu  upright  cylindrical  vessel,  over  themoulh  of 
which  a  tuning-fork  is  vibrated,  until  it  comes  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  moutli,  it  will  reflect  an  echo  in 
unison  with  the  vibration  of  thu  fork,  and  produce  a  loud 
resonance.  This  result  explains  the  fact,  which  had  been 
observed  with  some  siirju-ise,  that  the  duration  of  the  reson- 
ance of  a  newly  plasterod  room  was  not  perceptibly  less  than 
that  of  one  which  had  been  thorouglily  dried. 

There  is  another  principle  of  acoustics  which  has  a  bear- 
ing on  this  subject.  I  alludo  to  the  refraction  of  sound.  It 
is  well  known  that  wlien  a  ray  of  sound  jiasses  from  one 
medium  to  another  a  change  in  velocity  takes  place,  and 
consequently  a  change  in  tlie  direction  or  a  refraction  must 
be  produced.  The  amount  of  tins  can  readily  be  calculated 
where  the  relative  velocities  are  known.  In  rooms  heated 
by  furnaces,  and  in  wliich  streams  of  heated  air  jiass  up 
between  the  audience  and  speaker,  a  confusion  has  been 
supposed  to  bo  produced  and  distinct  hearing  interfered  with 
by  tliis  cause.  Since  tlie  velocity  of  sound  in  air  at  32°  of 
Fahrenheit  has  been  found  to  been  KWO  feet  in  a  second, 
and  since  the  velocity  increu^es  114  feet  for  every  degree  of 
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Fahrenheit's  scale,  if  wo  know  tho  temperature  of  tho  rooui 
and  llml  of  the  lieatcd  current  tho  amount  of  unguhir  refrac- 
tion can  bo  asccrtiiined.  But  since  the  ear  does  not  readily 
judge  of  the  difference  of  direction  of  two  sounds  emanating 
from  the  same  source,  and  since  two  rays  do  not  confuse  tlie 
imprcs'iion  which  they  produce  upon  the  ear  though  they 
arrive  by  very  different  routes,  provided  they  are  within 
the  limit  of  perceptibility,  wc  may  conclude  that  the  in- 
distinctness produced  by  refraction  is  comparatively  little. 
Professor  Bachc  and  myself  could  perceive  no  difference  in 
distinctness  in  hearing,  from  rays  of  sound  passing  over  a 
chandelier  of  the  largest  size  in  which  a  large  number  of 
gas  jets  were  in  full  combustion.  The  fact  of  disturbunco 
from  this  cause  however,  (if  any  exist,)  may  best  be  deter- 
mined by  tlic  experiment  with  a  parabolic  mirror  and  the 
hearing-trumpet  befofo  described. 

These  researches  might  bo  much  extended;  they  open  a 
field  of  investigation  equally  interesting  to  the  lover  of 
abstract  science  and  to  tlio  practical  builder;  and  I  hope,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  to  give  some  further  facts  with 
regard  to  this  subject  at  another  meeting. 

The  Siniifisonian  IacI arc-room. — I  shall  now  briefly  describe 
the  lecturc-roora  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  has 
been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and  principles 
jjreviously  stated,  so  far  at  least  as  they  could  be  ajiplicd. 

There  wa.s  another  object  kept  in  view  in  tho  construc- 
tion of  this  room  besides  the  accurate  hearing,  namely  the 
distinct  seeing.  It  was  desirable  that  every  person  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  thoexperiraeuti)  which  miglit 
bo  perfortiicd,  as  well  as  of  distinctly  hetvring  tlio  oxplanatjon 
of  thcni. 

By  a  fortunate  co-incidence  of  principles,  it  happens  that 
the  arrangements  for  insuring  unobstructed  siglit  do  not 
interfere  with  those  necessary  for  distinct  hearing. 

The  law  of  Congress  authorizing  the  establishment  of  tho 
Smithsonian  Institution  directed  that  a  lecture-room  should 
bo  provided;  and  accordingly  in  tho  first  plan  one-half  of 
the  first  story  of  the  main  building  was  devoted  to  this  pur- 
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pose.  It  wa8  found  impossible  however  to  construct  n  room 
on  acoustic  principles  in  this  \mrl  of  the  huiMing,  which  was 
necessarily  occupictl  by  two  rows  of  columns.  Tiio  only 
suitable  place  which  could  be  found  was  therefore  on  the 
second  floor.  The  main  building  is  two  hundred  feot  long 
and  fifty  feet  wide;  but  by  placing  the  lecture  room  in  the 
middle  of  the  story  a  greater  width  was  obtained  by  means 
of  the  projecting  towers. 

The  main  gallery  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  occu- 
pying three  sides  of  the  room.  The  speaker's  platform  is 
placed  between  two  oblique  walls.  The  corners  of  the  room 
which  are  cut  off  by  these  walls  afford  recesses  for  the  stairs 
into  the  galleries.  The  opposite  corners  are  also  partitioned 
olT  so  as  to  afford  recesses  for  the  same  purpose. 

Tlie  general  apjiearanco  of  the  room  is  somewhat  fan- 
shaped,  and  the  speaker  is  placed  in  the  mouth  as  it  were 
of  an  immense  trumpet.  The  sound  directly  from  his  voice 
and  timt  from  reflection  immediately  behind  him  is  thrown 
forward  upon  the  audience-  and  a.s  the  diifcrence  of  distance 
travelled  by  the  two  rays  is  much  within  the  limit  of  per- 
ceptibility no  confusion  is  produced  by  direct  and  reflected 
sound. 

Again,  on  account  of  the  oblique  walls  behind  the  speaker 
and  the  multitude  of  .'*urfi\ces,  including  the  gallery,  pillars, 
stair-screens,  &c.,  a.s  well  as  the  audience,  directly  in  front, 
all  reverberation  is  stopped. 

Tlie  walls  behind  the  speaker  are  composed  of  lath  and 
plaster,  and  thrreforo  have  a  tendoncy  to  give  a  more  intense 
though  less  prolonged  sound  than  if  of  solid  masonry. 
They  arc  also  intended  for  exhibiting  drawings  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  scats  are  arranged  in  curves  and  wore  intended  to  rise 
in  accordance  with  the  patioptic  curi'e,  ovigiiiaWy  proposed  by 
Professor  Bache,  which  enables  euch  indiviilua!  to  .sec  over 
the  head  of  tiie  j)ersou  immediately  in  front  of  him.  Tho 
original  form  of  the  room  however  did  not  allow  of  this 
intention  being  fully  realized,  and  therefore  the  rise  is  some- 
what less  than  the  curve  would  indicate. 
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The  ceiling  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  ant]  thcroforc  within 
the  limit  of  perceptibility.  It  is  perfectly  smooth  anil  un- 
broken witli  the  exceptiou  of  nn  oval  opening  nearly  over 
the  speaker's  platform  through  whidi  light  is  atlniilted. 

No  echo  is  given  olf  from  the  ceiling,  while  this  assists  the 
hearing  in  the  gallery  by  the  reflection  to  that  place  of 
the  oblique  rays. 

The  architecture  of  this  room  is  due  to  Captain  B.  S. 
Alexander,  of  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers.  He 
fully  ap[ircciated  all  the  principles  of  sound  wliich  I  have 
given,  and  varied  Iiis  plans  until  all  the  required  conditions 
as  far  as  possible  were  fulfilled. 


ACXX)UNT   OP   A    LAROK    SULPHrRlC-AriD    BAROMETER    IN   THR 
HArX  OP  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

(Proceedings  American  Association  Adv.  of  Science,  vol.  x,  pp.  136-138.) 

Auffwit  23,  1856. 

The  opinion  has  been  frequently  advanced  that  a  barom- 
eter in  which  the  materia!  used  to  bahince  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  of  less  specific  gravity  (lian  racrcnry,  and 
consequently  of  u  wider  range  of  fluotnatinn,  might  throw 
some  new  light  on  several  important  points  of  meteorology. 
Tf>o  fluid  usually  proposed  for  thi.«^  purpose  has  been  oil  or 
water,  the  vi.scid  cliaractcr  of  the  former  ami  its  tendency 
to  a  change  of  condition  has  induced  a  preference  for  the 
latter.  Several  water-barotneters  have  accordingly  been  con- 
structed; but  as  far  as  1  am  informed,  the  indications  of  the 
instrumenU^  have  not  been  reliable. 

Mariotk'  used  one  of  this  character;  also  Otto  von  Guericke 
constructed  a  [diilosophical  toy  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  atiroscofie,  on  the  principle  of  a  watcr-bnromctcr.  It 
consisted  of  a  tube  more  than  thirty  feet  high  elevated  on  a 
long  wall  and  terminated  by  a  tall  and  rather  wide  glass 
cylinder  hermetically  sealed,  in  which  was  placed  a  toy  in 
the   shape   of  a   man.     All   the  tube  except  a  portion  of 
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the  cylindrical  part  was  concealed  behind  the  wainscoting, 
and  consequently  the  little  image  made  its  appearance  only 
in  fine  weather. 

A  water-barometer  was  constructed  by  Professor  Daniell, 
and  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  a  full 
account  has  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  that  insti- 
tution. A  minute  account  is  given  of  the  method  of  blowing 
the  tube,  and  the  details  of  permanently  fastening  it  in  the 
box  which  was  to  form  the  case.  The  tube  wa.s  left  open  at 
both  ends ;  to  the  upper  one  a  stop-cock  was  attached,  and 
the  lower  one  was  inserted  in  a  small  steam  boiler,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  boiling  tlie  water  to  expel  all  the  air, 
of  elevating  it  to  the  proper  height  by  means  of  the  elastic 
force  of  the  steam,  and  also  as  a  permanent  cistern  to  the 
barometer.  After  the  water  was  forced  to  the  top  and  issued 
from  the  stop-cock  in  a  Jet,  the  latter  was  closed;  the  stop- 
cock in  the  boiler  wa.s  opened,  steam  suffered  to  escape,  and 
the  water  to  settle  in  the  tube  until  balanced  by  the  pressure 
of  air.  The  upper  part  of  the  glass  under  the  stop-cock, 
(which  had  previously  boon  drawn  out  into  a  fine  tube,)  was 
gradually  heated  by  a  blow-pipe,  and  as  soon  a.*?  it  was  suffi- 
ciently softened  the  pressure  of  the  air  effectually  closed  it. 
The  pnrt  above  the  .stop-cock  was  then  removed  with  a  file. 
This  barometer  was  completed,  after  adjusting  the  scale,  by 
pouring  a  quantity  of  castor-oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  prevent  contact  with  the  air. 

After  a  series  of  observations  however  it  was  found  in  the 
course  of  about  three  months  that  the  column  of  water  was 
gradually  descending,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  open  the 
boiler  and  to  examine  the  instrument.  The  oil  upon  the  sur- 
face was  found  to  have  undergone  a  change,  though  the  water 
belf>w  was  perfectly  bright  and  transparent.  A  portion  of 
the  water  was  taken  out  and  phicud  un<lcr  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  and  bubbles  of  air  in  abundance  wore  extri- 
cated; the  air  was  absorbed  bv  the  water,  <UHused  tlirou^h 
the  whole  ma.ss  to  the  top,  where  it  wa.s  given  olf  to  lije 
vacuum,  and  thus  caused  the  gradual  descent  of  the  column. 
It  was  found  however  that  it  was  not  atmospheric  air  in  the 
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vacuum,  but  nearly  pure  nitrogen:  the  oxygen  had  been 
absorbed  in  (mssing  through  the  oil,  producing  rancidity 
and  other  changes  in  that  liquid. 

It  was  evident  from  this  experiment  that  oil  was  not  im- 
pervious to  air.  Another  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect  of 
the  instrument  was  made  by  using  a  thin  film  of  gutta- 
percha, (o  bo  left  after  the  evaporation  of  tlie  napthu  in 
which  it  had  been  dissolved. 

An  objection  however  to  the  use  of  water  as  the  liquid  for 
the  barometer  is  the  vapor  which  it  always  gives  off,  and  of 
which  tlic  tcn.sion  eannot  readily  be  determined.  In  a  glass 
vessel  in  which  a  cup  of  water  is  enclosed,  Profeswor  Espy 
informs  me  tiiat  lie  has  found  the  dew-point  always  less  than 
tliat  which  would  be  duo  to  the  temperature. 

Desiring  to  fit  up  a  barometer  on  a  large  scale  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  interest  and  use  in  tho  Smithsonian  Institution, 
I  consulted  my  friend  Professor  G.  C.  Schacffbr  of  the  Patent 
Office,  us  to  the  best  liquid  to  be  employed.  IIo  advised  the 
use  of  sulphuric  ncid,  but  I  did  not  immediately  adopt  his 
advice  on  account  of  the  apparently  dangerous  character  of 
this  substance.  Hajjpcning  however  some  tirne  afterwards 
to  be  speaking  on  tho  subject  of  barometers  with  Mr.  James 
Green,  the  instrument  maker,  in  the  ]>reseneo  of  Professor 
Ellct,  of  New  York,  the  latter  asked  wiiy  I  did  not  have  a 
large  one  constructed  with  sulphuric  acitl.  The  suggestion 
having  thus  again  been  independently  made,  and  Mr.  Green 
expressing  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  work,  I  gave  the 
order  for  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  and  requested 
Professor  Ellet  to  give  any  suggestions  as  to  the  details 
which  might  be  required. 

Tlic  advantages  of  this  liquid  are:  1.  That  it  gives  off  no 
appreciable  vapor  at  any  atmospheric  temperature;  and  2. 
Tliat  it  does  not  ubsmb  or  transmit  air.  Tho  objections  to 
its  use  are:  1.  Tho  liability  to  accident  from  the  corrosive 
nature  of  the  liquid,  either  in  the  filling  of  the  tube  or  in  its 
subsequent  breakage;  and  2.  Its  affinity  for  moisture,  wiiicli 
tends  to  produce  a  change  in  specific  gravity.  The  filling 
however  is  a  simple  process  and  attended  with  but  little  if 
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any  risk,  The  acid  can  gradually  be  poure<l  into  the  tube 
wliilt)  in  its  case,  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizon.  Any 
accident  from  breakage  can  be  prevented  by  properly  secur- 
ing the  whole  instrument  in  an  outer  case,  which  will  also 
serve  to  equalize  the  temperature.  To  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  the  air  may  be  previously  passed  through 
a  drying  tube  apparatus.  The  only  point  in  which  water 
would  be  preferable  to  sulphuric  acid  is  the  less  spcciGc 
gravity  of  the  former,  and  consequently  the  greater  range  of 
its  fluctuation,  which  is  as  20  :  11,  nearly. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  instrument  and  the  several 
contrivances  for  adjustment  and  reading  are  in  accordance 
with  the  reputation  of  the  skillful  and  intelligent  artizan  who 
made  it,  The  glass  tube  is  two  hundred  and  forty  inches 
long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  en- 
closed in  a  cylindrical  brass  case  of  the  same"  length,  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  glass  tube  is  secured 
in  the  axis  of  the  brass  case  by  a  number  of  cork  collars 
placed  at  intervals;  which,  while  the}'  prevent  all  lateral 
displacement  of  the  tube,  allow  it  to  bo  moved  upward  and 
downward  for  the  adjustment  of  the  zero- point. 

The  reservoir  consists  of  a  cylindrical  glass  bottle  of  four 
inches  in  diameter  with  two  openings  at  the  top;  one  in  the 
axis  to  admit  the  lower  end  of  the  long  tube,  wliicli  is 
tapered  to  about  one-half  of  the  general  diameter,  ttio  other 
to  transmit  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atrno.*phere. 

To  adjust  the  zero-point  t!ie  whole  glass  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus together  w^th  the  contiiined  acid  is  elevated  or  de- 
pressed by  a  screw  placed  under  the  bottom,  until  the  level 
of  the  acid  in  the  reservoir  coincides  with  a  fixed  mark. 

The  scale  for  reading  the  elevation  is  divided  into  inches 
and  tenths,  and  by  means  of  a  vernier,  moved  by  a  rack  and 
pi-nion,  the  variations  can  be  measured  to  the  hundredth  of 
an  inch,  and  estimated  to  a  still  smaller  division. 

The  vernier  itself  is  not  immediately  attached  to  the 
cylindrical  brass  case,  but  to  a  .''liding  frame  which  can  be 
moved  along  the  whole  opening  through  vvhicli  the  entire 
range  of  the  column  is  observed.    The  motion  of  the  frame 
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enables  us  to  make  the  first  rough  adjustment,  and  that  of 
the  rack  and  pinion  the  minute  one. 

The  drying  apparatus,  placed  between  the  external  air 
and  the  interior  of  the  reservoir,  consists  of  a  tubulated  bot- 
tle (with  two  openings)  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
connected  with  the  reservoir  by  an  India-rubber  tube ;  by 
which  arrangement  the  air  is  deprived  of  its  moisture. 

To  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  column  of  the  liquid 
two  thermometers  are  attached,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other 
near  the  bottom. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  enclosed  in  an  outer  glazed  case 
of  twelve  inches  square,  which  serves  (as  mentioned  before) 
as  well  for  protection  as  for  equalizing  the  temperature, 
which  is  ascertained  with  suflScient  accuracy  by  taking  the 
mean  of  the  two  thermometers. 

A  large  correction  is  required  in  this'  barometer  for  the" 
expansion  and  contraction  by  the  changes  of  temperature. 
To  determine  the  amount  of  this,  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
quantity  of  the  acid  with  which  the  barometer  had  been 
filled  was  taken  at  different  temperatures.  This  process  was 
performed  with  a  very  sensitive  balance,  by  Dr.  Easter,  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Institution. 
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STATEMENT  IN  RELATION   TO  THE   niSTORY    OF   THE    ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC TELEGRAI'H.* 

(From  the  Smithsonian  Annual  Report  fur  1857^  pp.  09-100.) 

A  series  of  controversies  and  law  suits  having  arisen  be- 
tween rival  claimants  for  telegraphic  patents,  I  was  repeateilly 

ai>pcalccl  to  to  act  as  expert  and  witness  in  such  cases.  This 
I  uuiformly  declined  to  do,  not  wishing  to  be  in  any  manner 
involved  in  these  litigations;  but  1  was  finally  compelled 
under  legal  process  to  return  to  Boston  from  Maine — whither 
I  had  gone  on  a  visit,  and  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject. 
My  testimony  was  given  with  the  statement  that  I  was  not  a 
willing  witness,  and  that  I  labored  under  the  disadvantage 
of  not  having  access  to  my  notes  and  papei"s,  which  were  in 
Washington. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  deposition  T  was  reqnestcil  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  electro-magnetism  having  u  bcjiring 
on  the  tolegrai>h,  and  the  account  T  tlion  gave  from  memory  I 
have  since  critically  e.^camincd,  and  find  it  fully  corroborated 
by  reference  to  the  original  authorities.  My  sketch,  which 
was  the  substixuce  of  what  I  had  been  in  the  hubit  of  giving 
in  my  lectures,  was  necessarily  very  concise,  and  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  one  class  of  facts,  namely,  those  hav- 
ing n  direct  bearing  on  Mr.  Morse's  invention.  In  order 
therefore  to  set  forth  more  clearly  in  what  my  own  improve- 
ments consi.st.ed,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  few  additional 
particular  respecting  some  points  in  the  progress  of  discov- 
ery, illustrated  by  wood  cuts. 

Tt lore  arc  several  forms  of  the  electrical  telegraph;  first, 
that  in  wJiich  fractional  electricity  has  beeji  proposed  to  pro- 
duce sparks,  and  motion  of  pith  balls  at  a  distance. 

Second,  that  in  which  gah'iuiistn  has  been  employed  to 
produce  signals  by  means  of  bubbles  of  gas  from  the  decom- 
position of  water;  or  by  other  chemical  re-action. 

•[Presented  to  the  Board  of  RcgcnU  of  tho  Smithsoniim  Inxlitution,  on 
thoir  invcstJi^atinn  (by  ii  spccinl  ciiininiUoi!)  of  certiiiji  jyubli<mti(iii:i  touching 
the  origin  of  the  clectro-mugnctie  tflnjjrnph.J 
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Third,  that  in  which  electro-magnetism  is  the  motive 
power  to  produce  motion  at  a  distance:  and  again,  of  iho 
latter  there  are  two  kinds  of  telegraphs,  those  in  which  tlio 
intflligcnce  is  indicated  by  the  motion  of  n  magnetic  needle 
and  those  in  which  sounds  and  permanent  signs  are  made 
by  the  attraction  of  an  electro-magnet.  The  latter  is  tho 
class  to  which  Mr,  Morse's  invention  belongs.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  exposition  of  tlio  several  steps  which  led  to 
this  form  of  the  telegraph  : 

Tho  first  essential  fact  (as  I  stated  in  my  testimony)  that 
rendered  tho  clcctro-magnelic  telegraph  possible  was  discov- 
ered by  Oersted,  in  the  winter  of  181l)-20.  It  is  illustrated 
by  figure  1,  in  which  the  magnetic  needle  is  deflected  by  tho 


FlQ.    1. 

action  of  a  current  of  galvanism  tran.'^mitted  through  tlie 
wire  A  D.  (See  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Oct.,  1820,  vol.  xvi, 
page  274.) 

Tlie  second  fact  of  importance,  discovered  in  1820  by 
Arago  and  Davy,  is  illustrated  in  figure  2.     It  consists  iu 
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Fio.  '2. 

this,  that  while  a  current  of  galvanism  is  passing  through  a 
copper  wire  A  B,  it  is  finnm  magnetic,  that  is,  it  attracts  iron 
filings  in  a  cylindrical  sheath  around  it,  and  not  those  of 
copper  or  brass,  develo[>ing  niiignetism  in  soft  iron.  (Se« 
Annalcs  dc  Chimic  ct  dc  Phi/mjue,  1820,  vol.  XV,  page  94.) 

The  next  important  discovery,  also  made  in  1820,  by 
Ampere,  was  that  two  wires  through  Avhich  galvanic  currents 
are  passing  in  tho  .same  direction  attract — and  in  the  oj>po- 
site  direction  repel  each  other.     On  this  fact  Ampere  fountled 
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his  celebrated  theory  that  niagiictisni  consists  merely  in  the 
attniction  of  electrical  currents  revolving  at  riglit  angles  to 
the  line  joining  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet.  The  magnet- 
ization of  a  bar  of  steel  or  iron,  according  to  this  theory, 
consists  in  establishing  within  the  metal  by  imluclion — a 
scries  of  electrical  currents,  all  revolving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  axis  or  length  of  the  bar. 

It  was  this  theory  which  led  Arago,  as  he  slates,  to  adopt 
the  method  of  magnetizing  sewing  needles  and  pieces  of 
steel  wire  shown  in  figure  3.    This  method  consists  in  trans- 

Fio.  8. 

mitting  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  helix  surrounding 
the  needle  or  wire  to  be  magnetized.  For  tlio  purpose  of 
insulatiiin  tlio  needle  was  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  tho 
several  turns  of  Uie  helix  were  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
to  insure  the  passage  of  electricity  through  the  whole  length 
of  llic  wire,  or  in  other  words,  to  prevent  it  from  ^^ecking  a 
shorter  passagi-  b}'  cutting  across  from  one  spire  to  another. 
The  helix  employed  by  Arago  obviousl}'  approximates  the 
arrangement  retpiired  by  the  theory  of  Anijiere  in  order  to 
develop  by  induction  tlic  ningnctistn  of  the  iron.  By  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  original  nccount  of  the  experiments 
of  .\rago  (given  in  the  Annalcs  dc  Chimie  d  Phi/si<pu:,  1820, 
vol.  XV,  pages  93-95)  it  will  be  seen  that  properly  speaking  he 
made  no  electro-magnet,  as  has  been  often  slated.  His  cx- 
pcrinienta  were  confined  to  the  magnetizing  of  iron  filings, 
sewing  needles,  and  pieces  of  steel  wire  of  the  diameter  of  a 
millimetre,  or  of  about  the  thieknoss  of  a  small  knitting 
needle, 

Mr.  Sturgeon,  in  1S2.1,  made  an  imjiortaut  stop  in  advance 
of  the  experiments  of  Arago,  and  produced  wliat  is  jiroperly 
known  as  the  eleclro-maguet.  Iln  Itent  a  piece  of  iron  wire 
into  tho  form  of  a  horseshoe,  covered  it  with  varnish  to  insu- 
late it,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  lieiix,  of  whicli  the  spires 
were  at  a  distance.      Wlieu  a  current  of  galvanism   was 
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passcfl  tliroiigli  tlie  licli.x  from  a  .'^mall  hnltury  of  u  .single 
cup  the  iron  wire  Ijccjuho  magnetic,  uih]  coiitiiiued  so  during 
the  passage  of  the  current.  Wlifti  the  current  was  inter- 
rupted tho  magnetism  disappeared,  and  thus  was  produced 
the  first  temporary  soft  iron  magnet. 

Tlte  electro-magnet  of  Sturgeon 
is  shown  in  figure  4,  which  is  a 
copy  from  the  drawing  in  the  Trans- 
actions oj  the  Society  forthe  Encouivf/C' 
ment  of  Aria,  «S:c.,  1825,  vol.  xliti,  pp. 
38-52.  By  comparing  figures  3  and 
4,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  helix  em- 
ployed by  Sturgeon  was  of  thesanie  ^'o-  *■ 
kind  as  that  ased  by  Arago;  instead  of  a  straight  .steel  wire 
inclosed  in  a  tube  of  glas.s  however,  Sturgeon  employed  a 
bent  wire  of  soft  iron.  Tho  difference  in  tho  arrangement  at 
first  sight  might  ai>pear  to  bo  small,  but  the  difTerence  in  the 
results  produced  was  important, since  tlie  temporary  magnet- 
ism developed  in  tho  arrangement  of  Sturgeon  vvas  sufficient 
to  support  a  weight  of  several  pounds;  and  an  instrument 
was  thus  produced  of  value  in  future  research. 

Tho  next  improvement  was  made  by  myself.  After  read- 
ing an  account  of  the  galvanometer  of  Schweigger,  the  idea 
oecurred  to  mc  that  a  much  nearer  apiiro.ximation  to  the 
requirements  of  the  theory  of  Ampere  could  be  attained  by 
insulating  the  conducting  wire  itself,  in.stead  of  the  rod  to  be 
magnetized,  and  by  covering  tho  whole  surface  of  the  iron 
Avith  a  series  of  coils  in  close  contact.  This  was  cfTectcd  by 
insulating  a  long  wire  with  silk  thread,  and  winding  this 
around  the  rod  of  iron  in  close  coils  from  one  end  to  the 

n  other.     The  .same  principle  was  extended  by 
employing  a  still   longer  iu.sulatcd  wire,  and 
winding  several  strata  of  this  over  tho  first, 
care  being  taken  to  insure  the  insulation   be- 
tween  each    .Klratum    by  a  covering  of  silk 
ribbon.     By  this  arrangement  the  rod  was  sur- 
Fio.  6.        rounded  by  a   compound  helix  formed  of  a 
long  wire  of  many  coils,  instead  of  a  single  helix  of  a  few 
coils.     (Fig,  5.) 
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In  the  arrangement  of  Araj»o  and  Sturgeon  llic  scvoral 
turns  of  wire  were  not  precisely  nt  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  rod,  as  they  shouhl  bo — to  produce  the  effect  required 
by  the  theory,  but  slightly  oblique,  and  therefore  each 
tended  to  develop  ti  separate  magnetism  not  coincident  with 
the  axis  of  the  bar.  But  in  winding  the  wire  over  itself,  the 
obliquity  of  the  several  turns  compensated  each  other,  and 
the  resultant  action  was  at  right  angles  to  the  bar.  The 
arrangement  then  introduced  by  myself  was  superior  to 
those  of  Arago  and  Sturgeon,  finst  in  the  greater  multiplicity 
of  turns  of  wire,  and  second  in  the  better  application  of  these 
turns  to  the  development  of  magnetism.  The  power  of  the 
instrument,  with  the  same  amount  of  galvanic  force,  was  by 
this  arrangement  several  times  increased. 

Tlie  maximum  effect  however  with  this  arrangement  and 
a  single  battery  was  not  yet  obtained.  After  a  certain  length 
of  wire  had  been  coiled  upon  the  iron,  the  power  diminislied 
with  a  further  incre^isc  of  the  number  of  turns.  This  was 
due  to  the  increased  resistance  which  the  longer  wire  offered 
to  the  conduction  of  electricity.  Two  methods  of  improve- 
ment therefore  suggested  themselves.  The  tirst  consisted — 
not  in  increasing  the  length  of  the  coil,  but  in  using  a  num- 
ber of  separate  coils  on  the  same  piece  of  iron.  By  this 
arrangement  the  resistance  to  the  conductiuii  of  the  elec- 
tricity was  diminished,  and  a  greater  quantity  mudo  to  cir- 
culate around  the  iron  from  the  same  buttery.  Tlie  second 
mctliod  of  producing  a  similar  result  consisted  in  increasing 
the  number  of  elements  of  the  battery,  or  in  other  words 
the  projectile  force  of  the  electricity,  which  enabled  it  to 
pass  through  an  increased  number  of  turns 
of  wire,  and  tlius  liy  increasing  the  length 
of  the  wire,  to  develop  the  maximum  power 
of  the  iron. 

To  test  these  principles  on  a  hirger  scale, 
the  experimental  magnet  was  constructed, 
which  is  shown  in  figure  G.    In  this  a  uuni-      y' 
bcr  of  componiid  helices  was  placed  on  the  l*'io-  ''■ 

same  bar,  their  ends  left  projecting,  and  so  numbered  that 
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they  coulil  be  all  united  into  ono  long  helix,  or  variously 
combined  in  sets  of  lesser  length. 

From  a  seriesof  experiments  with  this  and  other  magnets 
it  was  proved  that  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  amount 
"of  magnetism  from  a  batter}'  of  a  single  cuj>,  a  nuniber  of 
helices  is  required;  but  when  a  compound  battery  is  used, 
then  ono  long  wire  must  be  emjiloyed,  making  many  turns 
'  around  tlxe  iron,  the  length  of  wire  and  consequently  the 
number  of  turns  being  commensurate  witii  t!ie  projectile 
power  of  the  battery. 

In  describing  the  results  of  my  experiments,  tlio  terms 
"intensity"  and  "quantity"  magnets  vveru  introduced  to 
avoid  circumlocution,  and  were  intended  to  be  used  merely 
in  a  technical  sense.  By  tJic  inicnsitij  magnet  I  designated 
a  piece  of  soft  iron,  so  surrounded  with  wire  that  its  mag- 
netic power  could  bo  called  into  operation  by  an  intensity 
battery,  and  by  a  qitnntiti/  magnet,  a  piece  of  iron  so  sur- 
roun<lcd  by  a  number  of  separate  coils,  that  its  magnetism 
could  be  fully  developed  by  a  quanUty  battery. 

I  was  the  fipst  to  point  out  this  connection  of  the  two  kinds 
of  the  battery  with  the  two  forms  tjf  the  magnet,  in  my  paper 
in  iSilliman's  Jounval,  January,  is;>l,aiul  ek-arly  to  stato 
that  when  magnetism  was  to  bo  developed  by  means  of  a 
conqiound  battery,  one  long  coil  must  tie  emplnycd,  and 
when  the  inaximum  etVeet  was  to  bo  produced  by  a  single 
battery,  a  number  of  single  strands  should  be  used.* 

These  steps  in  tJie  a<lvance  of  electro-magnetism,  though 
small,  were  such  as  to  interest  an<l  surprise  the  scientific 
world.  With  the  same  battery  used  by  Mr.  Sturgeon,  at 
least  a  hundred  times  more  magnetism  was  produced  than 
could  have  been  obtained  by  his  experiment.  The  develoji- 
ments  were  considered  at  the  time  of  much  importance  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  they  subsequently  fucnishcd  the 
means  by  which  magneto-electricity,  tiio  phenomena  of  dia- 
iiiagiK'tism,and  the  magnetic  clfects  on  pohiriiied  liglit  were 
discovered.     They  gave  rise  to  the  various  forma  of  elcctro- 

*[Silliuiaii's  American  Journul  of  Science,  Jnn.,  1831,  vol,  xix,  pp.  403, 
404.    See  anU,  vol.  i,  p.  42.] 
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magnetic  lunchincs  which  havo  ainco  exercisofl  tUo  inge- 
nuity of  juveutore  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  were  of  im- 
uiediaLc  applicability  in  the  introduction  of  the  magnet  to 
telegraphic  purposes.  Neither  t  lie  electro-magnet  of  Sturgeon 
nor  any  electro-magnet  ever  made  previous  to  my  investiga- 
tions was  applicable  to  transmitting  power  to  a  distance. 

The  principles  I  liave  developed  were  properly  appreci- 
ated by  the  scientific  mind  of  Dr.  Gale,  and  applied  by  him 
to  operate  Mr.  Moi-se's  machine  at  o  distancc.f 

Previous  to  my  investigations  tiic  means  of  developing 
magneti.sru  in  soft  iron  were  imperfectly  understood.  The 
electro-magnet  made  by  Sturgeon,  and  copied  by  Dana,  of 
New  York,  was  an  imperfect  quantity  magnet,  the  feeblo 
power  of  which  was  developed  by  a  single  battery.  It  was 
entirely  inapplicable  to  a  long  circuit  with  an  intensity  bat- 
tery, and  no  person  pos.sessing  the  requisite  scientific  knowl- 
edge, would  have  attempted  to  use  it  in  that  connoctiou 
after  reading  my  paper. 

In  sending  a  message  to  a  distance,  iwu  circuits  are  em- 
plo3'ed,  the  lirsta  long  circuit  through  which  the  electricity 
is  sent  to  the  distant  station  to  bring  into  action  the  second — 
a  sljort  one,  in  which  is  the  local  battery  and  magnet  for 
working  tlie  machine.  In  order  to  give  projectile  force  suf- 
ficient to  send  the  power  to  a  distance,  it  is  nccesstiry  to  use  an 
intensity  battery  in  the  lung  circuit;  and  in  connection  witli 
tliis  at  the  distant  station  a  magnet  surrounded  with  many 
turns  of  one  long  wire  must  bo  cmpioycHl  to  receive  and 
multiply  the  cfl'ect  of  the  current  enfeebled  by  its  transmis- 
sion ihrougli  the  long  conductor.  In  the  local  or  short  cir- 
cuit either  an  intensity  or  cjuantiiy  magnet  may  be  employed. 
If  the  first  bo  used,  then  with  it  a  compound  battery  will  bo 
rc([uired;  and  therefore  on  account  of  the  increased  resist- 
ance due  to  the  greater  quantity  of  acid,  a  less  amount  of 
work  will  be  performed  by  a  given  amount  of  material ;  and 
consequently  though  this  arrangement  is  practicable  it  is  by 
no  means  economic^].  In  uiy  original  [liiper  I  state  that  tho 
advantages  of  a  greater  conducting  power,  from  using  sev- 


f  [Se«  Appcodix  A,  at  the  etvd  or  thig  pupor.] 
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oral  wires  in  llio  qunntitv  magiiut  may  in  a  loss  degree  be 
obtained  by  substituting  for  them  one  largo  wire;  but  in  this 
case,  on  account  of  the  grenttM-  oblicjuity  of  the  spires  and 
other  causes,  the  magnetic  effect  would  be  less.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  llic  receiving  magnet,  or  that 
which  is  introduced  into  the  long  circuit,  consists  of  a  horse- 
shoe magnet  surrounded  with  many  luindred  turns  of  a 
single  long  wire,  and  is  oi>t'raled  with  a  battery  of  from  12 
to  24  elements  or  more,  while  in  the  local  circuit  it  is  cus- 
tomary \o  emi>loy  a  battery  of  one  or  two  elements  with  a 
much  tliickcr  wire  and  fewer  turns. 

It  will  I  think  be  evident  to  the  impartial  reader  that 
those  were  improvements  in  tho  electro-magnet  which  first 
rendered  it  aderjuate  to  the  transmission  of  mechanical 
power  to  a  di.stjince;  and  had  I  omitted  all  allusion  to  the 
tt'legraph  in  my  j»:iper,  the  conscientious  historian  of  science 
would  have  awarded  me  some  credit,  however  small  might 
have  been  the  advance  that  I  had  made.  Arago,  and  Stur- 
geon, iji  the  accounts  of  their  experiments,  make  no  mention 
of  the  tclegruph,  and  yet  their  names  always  have  been  and 
will  l)e  associated  with  the.  invention.  I  briefly  called  atten- 
tion however  to  tho  fact  of  tho  applicability  of  my  cxfieri- 
nient.s  to  the  construction  of  the  telegraph;  but  not  being 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  attempts  made  in  regard  to 
this  invention,  I  called  it  "  Harlow's  project,"  while  1  ought 
to  have  stated  that  Mr.  Barlow'.s  investigation  merely  tended 
to  disprove  the  possibility  of  a  telegraph. 

I  did  not  refer  exclusively  to  tho  needle  telegraph  when 
I  .stated  in  my  paper  that  "the  magnetic  action  of  a  current 
from  a  trough  is  at  least  not  sensibly  diminished  by  passing 
through  a  long  wire."  This  is  cvidmt  from  the  fact  that  the 
immediate  experiment  from  wl)ic!i  this  deduction  was  made, 
was  by  means  of  an  clcctro-raagnet  and  not  by  means  of  a 
needle  galvanometer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  series  of  experiments  which  I 

described  in  Silliman's  Journal,  there  were  two  applications 

of  the  electro-magnet  in  my  mind:  one,  the  production  of  a 

machine  to  be  moved  by  electro-nuignetism,  and  the  other, 

8»-2 
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the  transmission  of  or  culling  into  action  powi.!)-  nl  ii  distance. 
TliO  lirst  WHS  carrioil  into  oxcuiilion  in  the  cunslniction  of 
the  machine  described  in  Silliinun'a  Journal  in  1831;*  and 
for  tho  pur})03c  of  cxpcrinionting  in  regard  to  tijo  second,  I 
arriinged  around  one  of  the  upper  rooms  in  the  Albany 

Academy  a  wire  of  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  through  which 
J  was  enabled  to  make  signals 
by  sounding  a  bell.  (Fig.  7.) 
Tho  mechanical  nrrangcnient 
for  ejecting  this  object  was 
simply  a  steel  bar,  permanently 
magnetized,  of  about  ten  inches 
in  longtii,  supported  on  a  pivot, 
and  placed  with  its  north  end 
between  the  two  arms  of  a  horse-shoo  magnet.  When  the 
latter  was  excited  by  the  current,  the  end  of  the  bar  thus 
placed  was  attracted  by  one  arm  of  tho  horse-shoe,  and 
repelled  by  the  othor,.  and  wi\s  thus  caused  to  move  in  a 
horizontal  i)lanc  and  its  further  extremity  to  strike  a  bell 
iiiiitably  adjusted. 

This  arrangement  is  that  which  is  alluded  to  in  Professor 
Hall's  IctLcrf  as  having  been  e.\liibilcd  U\  him  in  1S32.  It 
was  not  however  at  lliat  tinjc  connected  with  llic  long  wire 
above-mentioned,  but  with  a  shorter  one  jiut  up  around  the 
room  for  exhibition. 

At  tho  time  of  giving  my  testimony  I  was  uncertain  as  to 
when  I  had  fir.st  exhibited  this  contrivance,  but  have  since 
definitely  settled  the  fact  by  the  testimony  of  Hall  and  others 
that  i(.  was  before  T  left  Albany,  and  abundant  evidence  can 
be  brought  to  show  that  previous  to  my  going  to  Princeton 
in  November,  1832,  iny  mind  was  much  occu[>iixl  with  tho 
subject  of  tfie  telegraph,  and  that  I  introduced  it  in  my 
course  of  instruction  to  tlie  senior  class  in  the  Academy.     I 

♦[Sitlimnn's  American  Journal  of  ticivnoo,  July,  1881,  vol.  XX,  pp. 
340-343.     See  ante,  vol.  i,.  p.  o4.) 

■f  [S«e  Appciidi.t  1$,  at  ihe  pnd  of  this  paper;  nnd  also  Proceedings  of  tho 
AltMny  Institute,  Jnmiary  13,  1858;  vol.  iv,  pp.  244,  245.] 
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shoiilil  stsile  however  that  the  arrangement,  I  have  described 
Wiis  merely  a  temporary  one,  and  that  I  had  no  idea  at  iho 
time  of  abandoning  my  rcsearelics  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  lelegrapli.  Indeed,  my  experiments  on  the 
transmission  of  power  to  a  distance  were  suspended  by 
the  investigation  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  (which  I 
had  discovered  in  the  course  of  these  experiments)  of  the 
induction  of  a  currciU  in  a  long  wire  on  itself,  and  of  which 
1  made  tl/e  lirst  mention  in  a  paper  in  ^ilHinan's  Jonrnal 
in  1832.* 

I  also  devised  a  raothod  of  hreaking  a  circuit  and  thereby 
causing  a  large  weight  to  fall.  It  was  intended  to  illustrate 
the  practicability  of  calling  into  action  at  a  distance  a  great 
power  capable  of  producing  mechanical  effects;  but  as  u 
description  of  this  was  not  printed,  I  do  not  place  it  in  the 
same  category  with  the  experiments  of  which  1  published  an 
account,  or  the  facta  which  could  be  immediately  deduced 
from  my  papers  in  Silliman's  Journal. 

From  a  careful  investigation  of  the  history  of  electro- 
magnetism  in  its  connection  witli  the  telegraph,  the  follow- 
ing facts  may  be  established  : 

1.  Previous  to  my  investigations  the  means  of  developing 
nuignotism  in  soft  iron  were  imfKsrfcctly  understood,  and 
t!n'  oloctro-mngnet  which  then  e.\ist(Hl  was  inapplicable  to 
the  transmission  of  [lower  to  a  distance. 

2.  1  was  the  first  to  prove  by  actual  experiment  tliat  in 
order  to  develop  magnetic  power  at  a  distance  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery of  "intensity"  must  be  employed  to  project  the  current 
through  tlio  long  conductor,  and  that  a  magnet  surrounded 
by  many  turns  of  one  long  wire  must  be  used  to  receive  this 
current. 

3.  I  was  tlie  first  to  actually  magnetize  a  piece  of  iron  at 
a  distiince,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  applica- 
bility of  my  o.xpei'i meats  to  the  telegraph. 

4.  I  was  the  lirst  to  actually  sound  a  bell  at  a  distance  by 
means  of  the  electro-magnet. 

*  [Silliomn's  American  Journnl  uf  Science,  July,  1832,  vol.  xxii,  p.  408. 
8e«  anU,  vol.  i,  p.  79.] 
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5.  The  principles  I  liad  dcveloj)ed  were  applied  by  Dr. 
Gale  to  render  Morse's  machine  effeclivo  at  a  distance. 

The  results  here  given  M'cre  among  my  t-arliest  experi- 
ments: in  a  scientific  point  of  view  I  considered  them  of 
much  less  importance  than  what  I  subsequently  accom- 
plished; and  had  I  not  been  called  upon  to  give  my  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  them,  I  would  have  suffered  them  to 
remain  (without  calling  public  attention  to  them)  a  part  of 
the  history  of  science  to  bo  judged  of  by  scientific  men  who 
are  the  best  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  their  merits. 


ArPEVDiX  A. — L<rHer  from  Dr.  Oaie. 

WAsniNOTO.v,  D.  C,  Aprii  7.  1856. 

SiK:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  thi-  3d  in*tdnt,  r&»p<>cting  tho  Mone  tele- 
gniph,  linking  we  lo  i>tulc  ileflnllcly  llio  rondition  u(  the  invont'ma  wh^ii  I 
flrsl  si»w  the  iippiirutus  in  tho  vvintur  of  18315,  I  answer:  This  tipparAtMs  woa 
Morse's  originnl  instmmpnl,  usuiilly  known  as  tho  type  upparntus,  in  which 
(ho  tyi)es,  hH  up  in  a  composing  slick,  were  nin  through  a  circuit  broaker, 
and  in  which  the  buttery  wus  tho  cylinder  battery,  with  n  single  pnir  of 
pltttes.  This  iirrun^^onjcnt  ixho  hud  another  peculiurily,  niimoly,  it  was  tho 
clectro-miignct  u'od  by  Sturgeon,  nnd  shown  in  dmwings  of  tho  older  works 
on  that  subject,  hnvjng  only  n  few  turns  of  wire  in  tho  coil  which  surrounded 
the  [K>le8  or  nrnis  of  the  magnet.  The  spaniene^  of  the  wires  in  the  magnet 
coil*  and  the  U!K3  of  tho  single  cup  buttery  were  ^»  roe,  on  the  first  look  at 
the  in.^trument,  obvious  murk^  of  defect,  nnd  I  accordingly  suggested  to  the 
professor,  withowl  giving  my  rejksons  for  so  doing,  thiit  a  bntlcry  of  mMny 
puirs  slifiiuki  !»  siiI>sMtutL'd  for  that  of  a  single  pair,  and  thtit  the  coil  on  euch 
arm  of  tho  miignct  slituiKl  be  increased  to  miiny  hundred  turns  eiich  ;  which 
cxporiniiMit,  if  1  remeariburnri!;hl,  w:w  iniido  on  the  same  diiy  wilh  u  buttery 
and  wire  on  hand,  (funiii^hcd  1  bciii.-vu  by  myself,}  nnd  it  wiis  found  thiit 
wliile  the  originul  nrmngcnictrt  would  only  send  the  electric  current  through 
a  few  feet  of  wire,  sny  15  to  10,  the  modiQcd  arrangement  would  «end  it 
through  as  many  hundred.  Although  I  gave  no  reason  at  tho  time  to  Pro- 
fessor Morse  for  the  suggestions  I  lind  proposed  in  modifying  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  machine,  I  did  so  aflerward.',  and  referred  in  my  explanations  to 
the  paper  of  Professor  Ilcnry,  in  tho  IDth  volume  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Science,  page  400  nnd  onward.  It  was  to  Ihcfe  suggestions  of  mine  that 
Professor  Morso  alludes  in  his  testimony  before  the  Circuit  Court  for  tho 
oastem  district  of  PennBylvania,  in  the  Lriiil  of  B.  B.  French  nnd  others  vs. 
Rogers  and  others.  See  printed  copy  of  cnmpliiinant's  evidence,  pagB  108, 
beginning  with  the  words,  "Early  in  IS."?!)  I  procured  40  feet  of  wire,"  &c., 
and  page  IfiS,  where  Professor  Morso  alludes  to  myself  and  compensation 
for  Borviccs  readorcd  to  him,  &c. 

At  the  timo  I  gave  the  suggestions  above  nftmed,  Professor  Morse  was 
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nut  runiiliur  with  Ibp  then  existing  state  of  Ihc  science  of  electro-magnetism. 
Dad  he  boon  so,  or  had  he  re«d  and  iippreeinted  the  paper  of  Ilcnry,  the  sug- 
gestions fuudo  by  tno  would  imturally  have  occurred  to  hi«  laiud  lis  Iboy  did 
to  my  own.  Hut  the  principal  jjurt  of  Morse's  great  invention  lay  in  the 
rnwlmnieul  uduptittiun  of  a  pawer  to  produce  motion,  and  to  incretise  or  relax 
nt  will.  It  wai  only  necei'«.iry  for  liim  to  kn-^w  that  such  apowerexisted  for 
him  to  adapt  mechnni#m  to  dircscl  and  control  it. 

My  suggi'itionij  were  made  to  Profe»oor  Morse  from  inferences  drawn  by 
reading  Profe.^Aor  Uonry's  paperabove  alluded  to.  Professor  SLorio  professed 
great  surprise  at  the  content!  of  the  pa|>er  when  1  showed  it  to  him,  but 
e.-p«!cially  at  the  romurk«  on  Dr.  Barlow's  results  respecting  telegraphing, 
which  were  new  to  htm;  and  he  stated  at  the  lime  that  he  wiwi  not  aware 
that  liny  one  hud  even  c<)nceive<i  the  idea  of  ii-iitig  tbo  mngat't  for  such  pur- 

Withsentlrnciit«  of  oteem,  I  remain,  vouPi  truly, 

L.  D.  Galb. 
Prof.  Joseph  IIenbt. 


Appekdix  B — Letter  from  Prof.  Ilall. 

Ai.BANT,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  1856. 

Deaw  Sin:  While  a  student  of  the  Rcn^elner  School,  in  Troy,  N<.>w 
York,  ill  Auguu,  18«2,  I  visited  Atbivny  with  a  friend,  having  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  you  from  Profeosor  Katou.  Our  priticipiil  object  was  to  se« 
your  ck'ctni-magnotic  appanvlus,  of  wtiich  we  hud  heard  much,  and  nt  tbo 
umo  time  the  library  uud  collections  of  the  Albany  Institute. 

You  showe<l  us  your  hibonitory  in  u  lower  story  or  basement  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  a  larger  room  in  an  upper  story  some  electric  and  galvanic  iip- 
panilus,  with  various  philosophical  instruments.  In  this  room,  and  extead- 
iiig  iiround  the  same,  was  a  circuit  of  wire  stretched  along  the  wall,  and  at 
one  termination  of  this,  in  the  recess  of  ii  window,  a  bell  wiu  fixed,  while  tho 
other  extremity  was  connected  with  n  galvanic  appar;itus. 

You  showed  us  the  manner  in  which  the  bell  could  be  made  to  ring  by  a 
currtmt  of  electricity,  tnm.sniiltej  through  this  wire,  uud  you  remarked  that 
tliis  method  might  be  adopted  for  giving  i<ignal<i,  by  tho  ringing  of  a  boll  at 
the  distance  of  many  mile.;  from  the  point  of  its  connection  with  the  g4il  vanic 
nppanitus. 

All  tho  circumstances  attending  this  visit  to  Albany  am  fre-h  in  my  ro- 
coliection,  and  dilring  the  po^^t  years,  while  so  much  has  been  said  respect- 
ing the  invention  of  electric  telegraphs,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  (iiention 
llie  exliibilion  ofyour electric  telegraph  in  the  Albany  Academy,  in  1832. 

If  at  any  time  firuiidiT  anv  cireum-itances  this  statement  can  be  of  service 
ti  yiiu  in  substantiating  your  claim  to  such  a  discovery  at  the  period  named, 
you  tiTts  at  liberty  to  use  it  in  any  miinnvr  you  plense,  and  I  shall  bo  ready 
at  all  time*  to  rc)KU)t  and  sustain  what  I  have  hcn^  stated,  with  miuiy  other 
nttendiint  circumstances,  ».hoiild  they  prove  of  any  importance. 
I  r«mnin,  very  sincerely  nnd  respectfully,  yours. 


, Professor  JosKpn  IIkxky. 


.Iames  Uall. 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  PREMONI- 
TION OF  WEATHER  CHANGES. 

(Proceedings  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  iv,  pp.  271-276.) 

August  9,  1850. 

Professor  Henry  made  a  verbal  communication  relative 
to  the  application  of  the  telegraph  to  the  prediction  of 
changes  of  the  weather,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity. 

It  has  been  fully  established  by  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  from  other  sources  of  information,  that  the 
principal  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  of  a  local 
character,  but  commence  in  certain  regions,  and  are  propa- 
gated in  definite  directions  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

From  a  careful  study  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  winds 
of  the  temperate  zones  it  is  inferred  that  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are  two  great 
currents  of  air  continually  flowing  eastward.  These  cur- 
rents consist  of  an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  former  returning 
the  air  to  the  south  wliich  was  carried  by  tlic  latter  towards 
the  north.  The  lower  current,  wliich  is  continually  flowing 
over  the  surface  of  the  United  States,  is  about  two  miles  in 
depth,  and  moves  from  the  southwest  to  northeast.  The 
upper  or  return  current,  which  is  probably  of  nearly  equal 
magnitude,  flows  from  northwest  to  soutlicast,  or  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  other,  and  the  resultant  of  the  two  is  a 
current  almost  directly  from  tlie  west.  The  reaction  of  these 
two  currents  appears  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  sudden 
changes  of  weather  in  our  latitude.  They  give  definite  direc- 
tion to  our  storms,  accordingly  as  the  latter  are  more  influ- 
enced by  llie  motion  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  great 
aerial  streams.  Tlie  principal- American  storms  may  from 
our  present  knowledge,  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely 
those  which  have  their  origin   in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
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those  wliich  ciitor  our  tt'rritory  from  the  nortli  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rockv  Mountains.  Those  of  the  first  class,  which 
have  been  studied  with  mvich  success  by  tlie  Inraentcd  Red- 
field  and  others,  follow  the  general  direction  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  overlapping  the  eastern  portion  of  llio  United 
States,  give  rise  to  those  violent  commotions  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  are  in  many  instances  so  destructive  to  life  and 
property  along  our  eastern  coast.  Those  storms  from  the 
south  are  frequently  two  or  three  days  in  traversing  the  dis- 
tance from  Ke}'  West  to  Capo  Race,  and  their  approach  and 
progress  might  generally  be  announced  by  tvlrgraph  in  lime 
to  guard  against  tlieir  disixstrous  effects.  Though  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  these  storms  appears  to  bo  made  out  with 
considerable  certainty,  much  remains  to  lie  done  in  settling 
tlio  theory  of  their  cliaracter  and  formation. 

Tho  materials  which  have  been  collected  at  the  Smithson- 
ian Iivstitution  <lurii)g  the  last  seven  years  relative  to  the 
other  class  of  storms  have  enabled  us  to  establi.sli  general 
facts  of  much  value,  not  only  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
but  also  in  their  application  to  the  prediction  of  the  weather. 
[This  statement  was  verilicd  by  a  scries  of  nui()s,  exhibited 
to  tho  Acadcm}'  by  Professor  Ilonry,  on  whicli  were  indi- 
cated the  beginning  and  progress  of  some  reranrkablo  changes 
of  weather.]  From  these  maps  it  ap|»ears  tliat  the  great 
disturbances  of  the  atmosi)lKie  which  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  United  States  enter  our  territory  from  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Northwest  or  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  about 
the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  at  tho  base  of  the  liocky 
Mountains,  and  are  tljonee  propagatotl  south  and  ea.?t,  until 
in  many  instances  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  tho  United 
Sfjites  and  jirobably  a  large  portion  of  the  British  po.sses- 
sions. 

For  example,  the  great  depression  of  teniporaturo  wbiidi 
nccurred  in  January  of  the  present  year,  and  which  will  be 
remembered  by  every  one  as  tho  most  marked  cold  period 
of  the  season,  entered  tlie  territory  of  tho  United  States  at 
tho  point  before  mentioned  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  on 
thcOLh  reached  Utah, on  the  7th  Santa  Fe.aud  on  theSth  the 
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Gulf  of  Mexico,  ami  passing  onward  it  was  felt  \\\  Guatc- 
rnnla  on  the  lUth.  Wliilo  it  was  a<lvunoing  southward  it 
was  spreading  over  Iho  continent  to  ttie  oast;  ou  tlio  7th  it 
reached  Ihi-  Re<l  River  settlement  and  all  places  under  tho 
same  meridiaH,  down  to  the  Ciulf  of  Mexico.  It  reached  tlio 
meridian  of  Chicago  on  the  8th,  the  western  part  of  the  Stato 
of  New  York  on  the  Olh,  New  England  on  the  10th,  and  Capo 
Race  on  the  13th.  It  moved  with  about  equal  velocity  over 
the  Southern  States  and  was  observed  at  Bermuda  on  the 
r2th. 

The  rctnarkablc  frost  of  last  Juno,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
traced,  had  the  same  origin  and  followed  the  .same  eastward 
course.  The  (iict  was  also  illustrated,  (by  the  maps  before 
mentioned,)  that  the  warm  ]»oriods  wliich  have  oceuri'ed  in 
past  years  liave  followed  the  same  law  of  progression,  and 
consequently  their  aj)proach  could  have  been  announced  to 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  StTates  several  days  in  advance 
had  a  proper  system  of  telegraphic  despatches  been  estiib- 
lished. 

The  value  of  the  telegraph  in  regard  to  meteorology  has 
been  fully  proved  l)y  the  e.xperience  of  the  Sraitlisonian 
Institution.  The  Morse  line  of  telegraph  has  kindly  fur- 
nished the  Institution  during  the  last  twelve  months,  free 
of  cost,  with  a  series  of  daily  records  of  tlie  weather  from 
the  principal  stations  over  the  whole  country  east  of  tho 
Mississippi  river  and  south  of  New  York.  In  order  to  ex- 
hibit at  one  view  the  state  of  tho  weather  over  the  portion  of 
tlie  United  Stales  just  mentioned  a  large  map  is  pasted  on  a 
wooden  surface,  into  which,  at  each  station  of  observation,  a 
pin  is  inserted,  to  which  a  card  can  be  temporarily  attached. 
The  observutioiis  are  made  at  about  seven  u'elock  in  tho 
morning,  and  as  soon  as  the  results  are  received  at  tho  Insti- 
tution, an  assistant  attaches  a  card  to  I'ach  place  from  which 
intelligence  has  been  aljlaiuud,  indiealing  the  kind  of  weather 
at  the  lime;  rain  being  indicated  by  a  black  card,  cloudiness 
by  a  brown  one,  snow  by  a  blue  one,  and  clear  sky  by  a 
white  card. 

This  meteorological  map  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
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the  many  persons  from  a  distance  who  vi&it  the  Institution 
daily;  all  appear  to  be  specially  intei'osted  in  knowing  the 
condition  of  weather  to  wliicli  their  friends  at  home  are  suh- 
jected  at  the  time.  But  the  value  of  the  map  is  not  confined 
to  the  gratification  of  tliis  dcjiro.  It  enables  us  to  study 
the  progress  of  storms,  and  Lo  predict  what  changes  in  the 
weather  may  bo  expected  at  the  east,  from  the  indications 
furnished  by  placoi  farther  west.  For  c.\ample,  if  a  black 
card  is  seen  in  the  morning  on  the  station  at  Cincinnati,  in- 
dicating rain  at  that  city,  a  rain  stonu  may  confidently  be 
expected  at  Washington  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Indeed,  so  uniformly  Invs  this  prediction  been  verified, 
that  last  winter  the  advertising  in  the  afternoon  papers  of  the 
lecture.^  to  bo  delivered  at  the  Institution  that  evening  was 
governed  by  tiie  condition  of  the  weather  in  the  morning  at 
Cincinnati;  a  rainy  morning  at  the  latter  inducing  a  post- 
ponement of  the  lecture. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  tlic  facts  given,  that  if  a  system 
of  telegrajdiing  over  the  whole  country  esi-st  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  established,  information  could  be  given  to 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  of  the  approach  of  disturb- 
ances of  the  atmosphere, — of  much  value  to  the  agriiaillurist, 
the  ship-owner,  and  to  all  others  who  transact  business  af- 
fected by  changes  of  weather,  as  well  as  of  iiujiortance  to 
the  invalid  and  the  traveller.  Indeed,  with  a  ijroj>er  com- 
bination of  the  lines  now  in  operation,  daily  intelligence 
might  be  obtainefl  in  the  city  of  Boston  which  would  l>e  of 
the  highest  interest  to  its  inhabitants.  [Professor  Henry 
mentioned  Boston  in  particular,  because  this  city  is  so  situ- 
ated that  the  storms,  both  of  the  southern  and  western  class, 
reach  it  after  they  have  been  felt  in  New  York  and  in  other 
places  wliieh  are  not  so  far  oast  and  north.]  It  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  thosivmeusc  of  the  telegraph  is  in  a  measure 
inapidicable  to  the  inliabitants  of  Western  Europe,  since 
they  live  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  ocean,  and  cannot  bo  ap- 
prised of  the  approach  ofstorms  from  the  west.  For  the  same 
reason  the  general  laws  of  storms  are  more  tunveniently 
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studied  by  tlie  meteorologists  of  this  country  than  by  those 
of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  in  this  communication  relate  to  the  more 
violent  changes  of  the  weather  which  occur  in  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring.  The  thunder  showers  which  occur  almost 
daily  during  the  warm  weather  in  summer  have  somewhat 
of  a  local  character,  and  commence  at  the  same  time  and 
frequently  at  the  same  hour  for  several  days  in  succession, 
at  the  same  and  different  places;  but  wherever  they  com- 
mence they  move  eastward  over  the  country  until  they  are 
exhausted. 

Professor  Henry  also  spoke  of  the  facts  collected  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  American  storms,  and  their  connection  with 
the  two  great  aerial  currents  continually  flowing  over  the 
temperate  zone.  He  considered  that  the  great  changes  of 
the  weather  are  principally  duo  to  the  gradual  production 
of  an  unstable  equilibrium  in  the  two  currents  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  lower. 

He  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  importance  of  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Espy  in  develoi)ing  the  theory  of  the  upper  motion 
of  air  and  the  evolution  of  latent  heat  in  the  production  of 
storms. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  a  balloon,  the  Professor  stated  that  he  had  little 
doubt,  if  tiic  balloon  could  be  made  to  retain  the  gas  and  to 
ascend  into  the  upper  current,  it  would  bo  wafted  across  the 
ocean  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days.  If  it  descended 
into  the  lower  current  it  would  be  carried  to  the  north  of 
east,  and  if  it  continued  in  the  upper  current  it  would  reach 
Euro[)e  south  of  the  same  ])oint.  The  course  could  be 
changed,  within  certain  limits,  by  ascending  and  descend- 
ing from  one  current  to  the  other.  The  late  balloon  voyage 
from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  county,  New  York,  was  of  inter- 
est in  confirming  the  theoretical  <lirection  of  the  great  lower 
current  of  this  latitude. 
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ON    THE    UTILIZATION   OF    ATMOSPHERIC   CURRENTS    IN    AERO- 
NAUTICS.* 

(From  the  Smithsonian  Animal  Rcp(>rt  for  1860,  pp.  118,  119.) 
March  11,  1801. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  25,  1861, 
requesting  that  I  would  give  you  my  views  in  regard  to  the 
currents  of  the  utmosphere  nnd  the  possibility  of  an  applica- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  thcni  to  aerial  navigation,  I  present 
you  with  the  following  statement  to  be  used  as  you  may 
think  fit. 

I  have  never  had  faith  in  any  of  the  plans  proposed  for 
navigating  the  atmo.sphcro  by  artificial  propulsion,  or  for 
steering  a  balloon  i[i  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the 
current  in  which  the  vehicle  is  floating. 

The  resistance  to  a  current  of  air  offered  by  several  thou- 
simd  feet  of  surface  is  far  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  any 
motive  power  at  present  known  which  can  be  apidied  by 
machinery  of  sufHcicnt  lightness. 

The  only  method  of  aerial  navigation  which  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  api>ears  to  afford  any  possibility  of  prac- 
tical application  is  that  of  sailing  witli  the  eurrent-s  of  tho 
atmosphere.  The  question  therefore  oecui-s  as  to  whether 
the  aerial  currents  ttvcr  the  earth  are  of  such  a  character  that 
they  cut]  bo  rendered  subservient  to  aerial  locomotion. 

In  answering  this  question  I  tliink  I  hazard  little  in 
fts.serting  that  tho  great  currents  of  the  atmo.'sphere  have 
been  sutiiciently  studied  to  enable  us  to  say  with  certainty 
that  they  follow  definite  courees,  and  that  they  may  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  aerial  navigation  provided  the  balloon 
itself  can  be  so  improvi-d  as  to  render  it  a  .safe  means  of 
locomotion. 

It  has  been  established  by  i>bservations  now  extundiug 
over  two  hundred  years,  that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 

•[.\  k'tlor  nddrc.<se<l  tn  Mr.  T.  S.  C.  Lowo,  the  Aoronnut,  dutod  Wush- 
ington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1801.] 
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within  the  tropics,  there  is  n  belt  along  wliicli  the  wind  con- 
stantly blows  from  an  easterly'  direction;  a«id  from  the  com- 
bined meteorological  observations  made  in  difforent  parts  of 
the  world  within  the  last  few  ycar^,  that  north  of  this  belt, 
between  the  latitudes  of  30**  and  G0°  around  the  whole 
earth,  the  resultant  wind  is  from  a  westerly  direction. 

The  primary  motive  power  which  give.^  rise  t<j  these  cur- 
rents is  the  constant  heating  of  the  air  in  Iho  equatorial, 
and  the  cooling  of  it  in  and  toward  the  polar  regions  ;  the 
eastern  and  western  deflections  of  these  currents  being  due 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

The  easterly  currents  in  the  equatorial  regions  are  always 
at  the  surface  and  have  long  been  known  as  the  trade  winds, 
while  the  currents  from  the  west  arc  constantly  flowing  in  the 
upjier  portion  of  tlie  atmosphere,  and  only  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  at  intervals, — generally  after  the  occurrence 
of  a  storm. 

Although  the  wind  (at  tlio  surface)  over  the  United  States 
and  around  the  whole  earth  botwcMJU  the  same  parallels, 
appears  to  be  exceedingly  litful.yet  wlien  the  average  move- 
ment is  aeeurately  recorded  fur  a  number  of  years,  it  is  found 
that  there  remains  a  large  resultant  of  a  westerly  current. 
This  is  well  established  by  the  fact  that  on  an  average  of 
many  years  packet  ships  sailing  between  New  York  and 
Great  Britain  occupy  nearly  double  the  time  in  returning 
that  they  do  in  going. 

It  has  been  fully  established  by  continuous  observations 
for  ten  years  collecte*!  at  this  Institution  from  every  part  of 
iho  United  States,  that  as  a  general  rule  all  the  meteorologi- 
cal phenomena  advance  from  west  to  east,  nud  that  the 
bighcr  clouds  always  move  eastwardly.  We  arc  therefore 
from  abundant  observations  ns  well  as  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations, enablt'<l  to  slatt-  with  confideuee  that  on  a  given 
day,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  tlic  wind  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  a  balloon  elevated  sufficiently  high  would 
be  carried  eastwardly  by  the  prevailing  current  in  the  upper 
or  rather  middle  region  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  do  not  hesitate  therefore  to  say  that  provided  a  bal- 
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loon  can  be  constructed  of  sufficient  size  and  of  sufficient 
impermeability  to  gas  to  maintain  a  high  elevation  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  would  be  wafted  across  the 
Atlantic.  I  would  not  however  advise  that  the  experi- 
ment of  this  character  be  made  across  the  ocean,  but  that 
the  feasibility  of  the  project  should  be  thoroughly  tested 
and  experience  accumulated  by  voyages  over  the  interior 
of  our  continent.  It  is  true  that  more  eclat  might  be 
given  to  the  enterprise  and  more  interest  excited  in  the 
public  mind  generally  by  the  immediate  attempt  of  a  pas- 
sage to  Europe;  but  I  do  not  think  the  sober  sense  of  the 
more  intelligent  part  of  the  community  would  be  in  favor 
of  this  plan;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  considered  a  pre- 
mature and  fool-hardy  risk  of  life. 

It  is  not  in  human  sagacity  to  foresee  prior  to  experience 
what  simple  occurrence,  or  what  neglect  in  an  arrangement, 
may  interfere  with  the  result  of  an  experiment;  and  there- 
fore I  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  secure  the  full 
confidence  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  render  you  assist- 
ance, except  by  a  practical  demonstration  in  the  form  of 
successful  voyages  from  some  of  the  interior  cities  of  the 
continent  to  the  seaboard. 
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SYSTEMATIC  METKOKOI.O<»V    IX   TUB  U.VITKD    ATATBS. 
(From  the  Siititlt>oiiiaii  Aiitiunl  Rojiort  for  18ft6,  p{>.  CO-SU.) 

It  Ims  been  aptly  (witd  lliiit  tuaii  is  a  motooroltjgist  by 
iiiiture.  He  is  placed  in  sucIj  n  stutc  of  dopciidotice  upon 
the  atmospheric  elements,  tliut  to  watch  their  vicissitudes 
und  to  endeavor  to  anticipate  their  changes  bocouio  objects  of 
piU'uDiount  iinportunce.  Indeed  liie  interest  in  tlii^  subject 
is  so  absolute  that  the  common  salutation  among  civilized 
nulions  is  a  uieteorologieal  wish,  and  the  first  introduction  to 
conversation  among  stangers  is  a  meteorological  remark.  Yet 
there  is  no  circumstance  which  is  remembered  with  so  littlo 
exactness  as  the  previous  condition  of  the  weather,  even  from 
week  to  week.  In  order  that  its  iluctuations  may  be  preserved 
as  facts  of  exi)erienco,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  bo  con- 
tinuously and  accuratc-ly  registered.  Again,  there  is  perhaps 
no  branch  of  science  relative  to  which  so  many  observations 
have  been  made  and  s<>  many  records  accumulated,  and  yet 
from  which  so  few  general  principles  have  been  deducefl. 
Thisi  has  arisen,  first,  from  the  real  complexity  of  the  pho- 
iiomona,  or  in  othor  wyrds  from  the  number  of  separate 
causes  influencing  the  production  of  the  ordinary  rtsults; 
seconil,  from  the  inipro[)er  ini'thods  which  have  been  pur- 
sued in  the  invostigutiuii  L»f  iho  subjui-t,  and  the  amount  of 
labor  required  in  the  reduction  and  discussion  of  the  obser- 
vations. Allliougli  the  primary  causes  of  the  change  of  the 
weather  are  on  the  one  hand,  the  alternating  inclination  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  which  its 
difFcrotit  parts  are  unequtdly  heated  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  and  on  the  other,  the  moisture  which  is  elevated 
from  the  ocean  in  the  warmer  and  jjrecipitatwl  upon  the 
colder  [tortions  of  the  globe;  yet  tlio  effects  of  these  ai-e  so 
modified  by  tiie  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  con- 
dition und  eluxracterof  the  diderent  portions  of  its  surface, 
and  the  topography  of  each  country,  that  to  strictly  calcu- 
late the  perturbations  or  ]>redict  the  results  of  the  simple 
laws  of  utmospherie  equilibrium  with  that  precision  which 
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is  utlaiuable  in  tistronomy,  will  probably  ever  transcend  tlio 
Siigiicily  of  tlie  wisest,  even  wlien  assisted  by  the  higlic3st 
raatheiuatical  analysis.  Butalthoughsuch  precision  cannot 
be  looked  for,  approxinnUioHs  may  still  be  obtained  of  j^reat 
importance  in  their  practical  bearing  on  the  every -day  busi- 
ness of  life. 

The  greater  part  of  all  the  observations  which  have  been 
recorded  until  within  a  few  years  pa.st  has  been  without 
systcDi  or  co-ordination.  It  is  true  that  the  peculiar  climate 
of  a  given  jdace  may  bo  determined  by  a  long  series  of 
isolated  observations,  but  sucli  observations,  however  long 
continued,  or  industriously  and  accurately  made,  can  give 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  climate  of  a  wide  region,  of  the 
progress  of  alinosphoric  changes,  nor  can  they  furnisli  an 
ap|»roxima(ion  to  the  general  laws  of  tho  recurrence  of  idic- 
nomcna.  For  this  purpose  a  system  of  observation  must 
be  established  over  widely  extended  regions  within  which 
sinmltaneous  records  arc  made  and  periodically  transmitted 
to  a  central  position,  where  by  proper  reduction  and  discus- 
sion, such  general  conclusions  may  be  reached  as  tho  mate- 
rials are  capable  of  yielding. 

In  discussing  (ho  records,  the  empirical  method  does  not 
sutlice.  It  is  necessary  that  a  priori  assumptions  should  bo 
provisionally  adopted,  not  however  at  random,  but  chosen 
in  strict  accordance  with  well-established  physical  prineijilcs, 
and  that  these  be  finally  adopted,  rejected,  or  modifie(l,  as 
they  are  found  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  records.  It  is 
only  by  this  mettiod  that  tlicdiflcrcnt  causc-i  wliieh  co-operate 
in  the  production  of  a  series  of  complex  phenomena  can  be 
discovered,  as  is  illustrated  in  tho  history  of  astronomy, 
which  previous  to  the  tnvcs)igations  of  Kepler  consisted  of 
an  unintelligible  mass  of  records  of  observations.  But  even 
with  llio  fip[)lication  of  the  best  possible  process  of  discussion 
the  labor  necessary  to  be  expended  on  such  large  masses  of 
figures,  in  order  to  deduce  simple  results,  is  far  beyond  any 
individual  effort,  and  can  only  be  properly  accomplished  by 
govcnimentnl  aid. 

The  importance  of  a  combined  system  of  meteorological 
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observations  extending  over  a  largo  area,  and  the  peculiar 
advantages  presented  by  our  country  for  this  object,  were 
early  appreciated,  and  such  a  system  was  commenced  in 
3819,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lovell,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army.  The  stations  embraced  the  principal  military 
posts,  fi-om  which  reports  were  made  at  the  end  of  each 
month  as  to  the  temperature,  the  pressure,  and  the  moisture 
of  the  air,  the  amount  of  rain,  the  direction  and  force  of 
the  wind,  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  besides  casual  phe- 
nomena, such  as  the  aurora,  thunder-storms,  shooting  stars, 
&c.  In  1825  a  similar  system,  of  more  numerous  stations 
in  proportion  to  the  area  embraced,  was  established  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  points  of  observation  being  the 
several  academics  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University,  an  establishment  having  charge  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  that  State. 

In  1837  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  made  an  appro- 
priation of  four  thousand  dollars  for  instruments,  which  were 
distributed  to  volunteer  observers.  This  system  was  con- 
tinued about  ten  years;  that  of  New  York  has  been  kept  up 
with  more  or  less  efficiency  until  the  present  time ;  while 
the  army  system  was  continued  until  the  commencement  of 
the  war. 

The  lake  system,  established  by  the  cnginoor  department, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  (now  General)  Meade, 
consists  of  a  line  of  stations,  extending  from  the  western  part 
of  Lake  Superior  to  the  eastern  part  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
has  been  efficiently  continued  for  several  years. 

The  Smithsonian  meteorological  system  was  commenced 
in  1849,  and  with  occasional  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses, 
has  continued  in  operation  until  the  present  period.  It 
was  liowever  much  diminished  in  efficiency  during  the  war, 
since  from  the  southern  States  no  records  were  received,  and 
many  of  the  observers  at  the  north  were  called  to  abandon 
such  pursuits  for  military  service  in  the  field.  The  efforts 
of  tlie  Institution  in  this  line  have  been  directed  to  supple- 
menting and  harmonizing  all  the  other  systems,  preparing 
and  distributing  blank  forms  and  instructions,  calculating 
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ami  publi shinty  extensive  tables  for  the  reduction  of  obser- 
vations, ititroducirig  standard  instriimcntSj  and  coHeeling 
nil  public  documents,  printed  matter,  and  manuscript  records, 
bearing  on  the  meteorology  of  the  Aiiiorican  continent,  sub- 
niittiug  these  materials  to  scientific  discussion,  and  [uiblisli- 
ing  tlie  results.  In  these  labors  the  Institution  has  been  in 
continued  luirmonious  co-operation  with  all  the  other  efforts 
made  in  this  country  to  advance  meteorology,  except  those 
formerly  eoiidueted  by  tlie  Nuvy  Department  under  Lieuten- 
ant Maury.  These  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  sea,  and 
luid  no  reference  to  tiiose  made  at  the  same  time  on  land. 
Without  desiring  to  disparage  the  labors  of  Lieutenant 
Maury,  I  may  say  that  his  results  would  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  value  by  the  adoption  of  a  less  exclusive  policy  on 
his  part.  The  meteorology  of  the  sea  autl  that  of  tlje  land 
pertain  to  a  connected  series  of  phenomena  which  can  bo 
jiroperly  studied  only  by  a  combined  system  of  observations 
relating  to  both.  The  method  pursued  by  Lieutenant  Maury 
consi.sled  in  dividing  tiie  surface  of  a  map  of  the  ocean  into 
squares  of  ten  degrees  on  a  sid6,  and  in  recording  within 
each  of  these  the  direction  of  the  winds  obtained  from  tlie 
log-books  of  the  vessels  wFjich  htftl  travensed  the  several 
regions.  In  this  way  lie  accumulated  a  large  amount  of 
data,  which  though  published  in  connection  witli  many 
crudu  hyputhesus,  are  of  great  value  in  the  .study  of  ttie 
meteorology  of  the  globe. 

In  1853  a  meteorological  sy.stem  was  commenced  in  Can- 
ada,, the  senior  grammar  school  in  each  county  being  pro- 
vided with  instruments ;  and  the  observations  have  been 
continued  to  the  present  time.  In  regard  to  this  system, 
Mr.  Ilodgins  of  the  educational  department  remarks:  "Wo 
have  never  lost  sight  of  the  great  practical  importance  to  a 
new  and  jjartially  settled  country,  of  establisliing  early  in 
its  history,  before  its  pliysical  condition  is  materially  changed, 
a  complete  and  comprehensive  system  of  meteorological 
observations,  by  wliich  may  be  tested  theories  of  science 
wliich  are  yet  unsettled,  and  which  may  bo  solved,  relating 
to  natural  phenomena  which  luive  long  remained  among 
the  sealed  mysteries  of  nature." 
2&-2 
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The  observations  thus  fur  have  been  taken  without  remun- 
eration, but  the  importance  of  the  sj'stem  has  become  so  well 
recognized,  that  the  Canadian  government  has  decided  to 
establish  ten  permanent  stations,  in  addition  to  the  observa- 
tories at  Toronto  and  Kingston,  distributed  so  as  to  afford 
the  most  complete  information  relative  to  the  climatic  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  province.  The  points  selected  are  Wind- 
sor, Goderich,  Stratford,  Simcoe,  Barrie,  Hamilton,  Peter- 
borough, Belleville,  Pembroke,  and  Cornwall;  that  is,  two 
stations  on  Lake  Erie,  one  on  Lake  Huron,  three  on  Lake 
Ontario,  one  on  Lake  Simcoe,  one  on  the  Ottawa  river,  one 
on  the  bay  of  Quinte,  one  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  province,  and  two  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  records  made  at  the  public  schools  of 
Canada  have  been  furnished  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
as  well  as  to  the  committee  on  immigration  of  the  New  York 
House  of  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  climate — of  importance  to  settlers ;  and  recently 
the  department  of  royal  engineers  has  applied  for  the  re- 
turns, with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  their  bearing  on 
questions  of  defence.  To  secure  a  greater  degree  of  respon- 
sibility, and  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  the  gov- 
ernment has  provided  for  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  a  day 
to  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools  at  the  stations  before 
enumerated,  as  remuneration  for  the  service  rendered. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  academician  Kup- 
fer,  there  is  established  over  the  vast  Russian  territory  a 
network  of  thirty  meteorological  stations,  where  are  noted 
the  various  changes  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  temperature, 
pressure,  moisture,  &c.  The  most  northern  of  these  stations 
is  at  Hammerfest,  in  70°  41'  north  latitude,  21°  20'  east 
longitude  from  Paris,  and  the  most  southern  is  at  Tiflis,  in 
41°  42'  north  latitude,  and  42°  30'  east  longitude. 

A  like  system  of  simultaneous  observations  has  been  for 
several  years  in  operation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy. 

Other  and   similar  systems  of  meteorology  have  been 
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established  in  France,  Ilaly,  iin4  Ilollantl.  From  tlioso  ilif- 
fVri'ijf  orpiuizjitions,  as  woll  an  from  inisiilat<'<l  obscrvatiivies, 
luicgrains  of  Uic  vveathtT  are  scut  every  iiioriiiiig,  at  seven 
o'clock,  from  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  to  Pflris,  whore 
under  llio  superintendence  of  tlie  celebrated  Levorrier,  tliey 
are  discussed,  and  the  results  transmitted  by  mail  to  all 
parts  of  tlie  world  in  the  successive  numbers  of  the  daily 
International  Bulletin.  A  similar  pul)lication  is  periodi- 
cally made  in  Italy,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Matteucci,  so 
well  and  favorably  known  by  his  discoveries  in  physics. 
The  British  Government  has  also  esttiblished  a  system  of 
observatiuns  for  tlic  sea,  and  furnished  its  navy  with  accu- 
rate instruments,  carefully  compared  with  the  standards  of 
the  Kew  observatory.  It  is  estimated  in  a  report  to  Parlia- 
ment lliat  through  an  annual  appropriation  of  about  lifty 
thousand  dollars,  statistics  may  be  collected  in  lifteen  years 
sufticient,  with  what  has  already  been  obtained,  to  deter- 
mine tlie  average  movement  of  the  winds  on  every  part  of 
the  ocean. 

From  tlie  great  interest  which  has  been  awakened  in 
regard  to  meteorology  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
improved  methods  which  have  been  adoptcid  in  its  .study,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  a  few  years  tlie  laws  of  tho 
general  movements  of  the  atmosphere  will  bo  ascertained, 
and  the  causes  of  many  [jhenomena  of  tlie  weather,  which 
have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  liltlo  else  llinii  the  capri- 
cious and.  abnormal  impulses  of  nature,  will  become  ade- 
quately known;  although,  from  the  number  of  these  causes, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  resultant  etlect,  it  may  never  bo 
|x>ssible  to  deduce  accurate  predictions  as  to  the  time  and 
particular  mode  of  their  occurrence. 

Indeed,  the  results  which  have  been  already  derived  frum 
tho  series  of  combined  observations  in  this  country,  fully 
justify  the  wisdom  and  forethought  of  those  who  were  instru- 
mental in  establishing  them.  Although  their  organization 
was  imperfect,  the  observers  in  most  cases  untrained,  and 
the  instruments  of  an  inferior  character,  yet  they  have  fur- 
nished data  which  through  the  hiborsof  lied  field,  Espy,  and 
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Hare,  whose  memories  are  preserved  in  the  history  of  science, 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  principles  of  high  theoreti- 
cal interest,  as  well  as  of  great  practical  value.  Among  these 
I  need  here  mention  only  the  fact  now  fully  proved  that  all 
the  meterological  phenomena  of  at  least  the  middle  and 
more  northern  portions  of  the  temperate  zone  are  trans- 
mitted from  west  to  east.  The  passage  of  storms  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Franklin 
on  the  occasion  of  observing  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  He 
showed  that  our  south-west  storms  arc  felt  successively  later 
and  later  as  the  point  of  observation  is  farther  to  the  north- 
east; that  they  arrive  last  at  the  extreme  north-eastern  por- 
tions of  our  continent.  We  now  know  however  that  the  suc- 
cessive appearance  of  the  storm  at  points  farther  along  the 
coast  is  due  to  the  easterly  movement — sideways  as  it  were, 
of  an  atmospheric  disturbance,  greatly  elongated  north  and 
south,  and  reaching  sometimes  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Hence  to  persons  residing  along  the  seaboard  the 
phenomenon  would  appear  to  have  a  northwardly  progres- 
sion, on  account  of  the  north-easterly  trend  of  the  coast ;  yet 
the  storm  not  unfrequently  reaches  simultaneously  Bermuda 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

Few  persons  can  have  fulled  to  observe  the  continued 
motion  of  the  higher  clouds  from  the  west,  or  to  have  recog- 
nized the  just  metooroscopy  of  Sliaks2)eare  in  a  well-known 
passage : 

"The  wc'ury  sun  liiith  miide  a  golden  set, 
And  by  tlie  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow." 

The  breaking  forth  of  the  sun  just  before  his  setting  shows 
that  the  rear  of  the  cloud  which  has  obscured  his  beams 
has  in  its  easterly  course  reached  our  horizon,  and  will  soon 
give  place  to  an  unobscurcd  sky. 

It  must  be  observed  however  that  all  the  storms  which 
visit  our  coast  are  not  of  this  nature;  those  denominated 
cyclones,  and  which  seldom  extend  fur  into  the  interior,  are 
probably  of  a  rotatory  character.  These  usually  commence 
in  the  Caribbean  sea,  move  first  toward  tiic  northwest,  and 
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gradually  curving  roiitul  bt-fore  (liey  rcncli  our  liilitude,  fake 
an  t'lxstei'ly  direction,  as  has  bccix  shown  by  lieJliuhl  auJ 
others. 

The  first  practical  application  which  was  altciiipted  of  flic 
principle  we  have  mentioned  was  made  by  this  Institution 
in  1850;  the  information  conveyed  by  telegraphic despatc!ies 
in  regard  to  the  weather  was  daily  exhibited  by  means  of 
ditTerently  coloretl  tokens,  on  a  map  of  the  United  States,  so 
as  to  show  at  one  view  the  meteorological  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  over  Ihe  whole  country.  At  the  same  time  pub- 
lication of  telegrnpliic  despatches  was  made  in  the  newspa- 
pers. The  system  however  was  necessarily  discontinuetl  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  has  not  yet  been  resumed. 
Similar  apjilications  have  since  been  made  in  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  England,  under  the  late  Amiral  Fitz- 
roy;  in  France,  under  Leverricr;  and  still  later,  in  Itjily. 
In  Ihe  last-mentioned  country  tabular  statements  are  to  bo 
piildished  annually,  comparing  the  predictions  with  the 
weather  actually  experienced. 

The  British  Government  has  also  recently  introthiced  the 
system  of  telegraphic  meteorological  i)redietions  into  India. 
The  cyclone  of  t>ctober,  1864,  whieti  did  such  damage  to  the 
shipping  in  Calcutta  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  sixty  thou- 
sand persons,  called  special  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  estimated  the  cost  of  such  a  system 
at  07,000  rupees  (about  $30,000),  a  sum  which  the  govern- 
ment hesitated  to  appropriate,  though  it  decided  to  furnish 
the  noccs.sary  instruments  and  an  allowance  of  lifty  rupees 
a  nitjuth  to  the  assistant  at  the  telegraph  station  at  Sau- 
gor,  on  the  seaboard  to  the  southward  of  Calcutta,  in  the 
direction  fron>  which  the  most  severe  storms  approach  that 
port. 

It  must  bo  evident  from  what  we  have  said  in  regard  to 
the  movement  of  .storms,  that  a  .system  of  telegraphic  meteo- 
rological predictions  would  be  at  once  more  reliable  and  of 
more  benefit  to  tlic  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  than 
those  made  in  England  and  Franco,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Europe,  could  possibly  be  to  those  countries,  since  the  dis- 
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turbances  of  the  atmosphere  which  reach  them  advance  frotn 
the  ocean,  while  the  majority  of  those  of  a  similar  nature 
which  visit  especially  the  middle  and  eastern  portions  of  our 
coast,  come  overland  from  a  westerly  or  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  their  approach  may  be  telegraphed  in  some  cases 
many  hours  before  their  actual  arrival. 

But  the  expense  of  the  proper  ^tfiblishment  of  a  system 
of  this  kind  can  only  be  defrayed  by  the  general  government 
or  some  organization  in  possession  of  more  ample  means 
than  can  be  applied  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  such 
a  puri)ose.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  which  we 
have  mentioned  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
system  in  India,  and  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament  appointed  to  consider  certain  questions 
relating  to  the  meteorological  department  of  the  board  of 
trade.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  amount  expended 
during  the  eleven  years  ending  with  1865  was  45,000  pounds 
sterling,  or  an  average  of  about  $20,000  a  year.  The  same 
committee  recommend  that  meteorological  observations  at  sea 
be  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  hydrographic  office  of 
the  admiralty,  and  an  appropriation  of  jCI.oOO  annually  be 
made  for  instruments,  and  £1 ,700  for  discussion  and  publicti- 
tion  of  results;  making  a  total  of  £3,200.  For  weather  statis- 
tics on  land.thc  annual  sum  of  £4,250,  including  instruments, 
discussion,  and  publications,  is  recommended,  and  for  tele- 
gram storm  warnings,  £3,000;  making  a  total  annual  ex- 
penditure of  £7,450  for  the  land,  and  a  grand  annual  total 
for  land  and  sea  of  £10,450,  or  §52,250. 

Tiic  present  would  appear  to  be  a  favorable  time  to  urge 
up(jn  Congress  the  importance  of  making  provision  for 
rc-organizing  all  the  meteorological  observations  of  the 
United  States  under  one  combined  plan,  in  which  the  rec- 
ords should  be  sent  to  a  central  depot  for  discussion  and 
final  publication.  An  appropriation  of  §50,000  annually  for 
this  purpose  would  tend  not  only  to  advance  the  material 
interests  of  the  country  but  also  to  increase  its  scicutiHc  reputa- 
tion. It  would  show  that  although  the  administration  of  our 
Government  is  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  it  is  not 
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limited  in  its  opemliou  luoroly  to  objects  of  instant  or  imnie- 
diatc  utility,  but  lliaL  willi  a  wit^e  provi.sion  of  the  future  it 
witliliolds  its  assistauco  from  no  enterprise,  Jiowever  remoto 
the  results,  which  has  for  its  cud  to  advance  the  woU-being 
ol  humanity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  Ihi.s  day  to  dwell  ou  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  such  system.?  of  combined  observa- 
tion.i  as  those  which  the  principal  govcrnraentjj  of  Europe 
have  established  and  are  now  constantly  extending.  I  may 
however  in  passing,  briefly  allude  to  some  facts  which  may 
not  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  general  reader.  Tiioy 
enable  the  mariner  to  shorten  the  time  and  diminish  the 
danger  of  the  passage  from  one  port  to  another  by  indicating 
to  him  the  route  along  which  prevail  at  a  particular  season 
of  the  year  the  most  favorable  winds  for  his  purpose.  They 
also  furni^jh  the  means  by  which  tlic  sailor  is  taught  tlie 
im|i(>r{anl  lesson  which  has  saved  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  pro]>orty,  namely,  thatuf  finding  the  dirceli<in 
of  the  centre  of  the  cyclone,  and  of  determining  the  course 
in  which  he  must  steer  in  order  to  extricate  hiin.'^elf  from 
the  destructive  violence  of  this  fearful  scourge  of  the  ocean. 
To  the  agriculturist  they  indicate  the  character  of  the  climate 
of  the  country,  and  enaljle  him  with  certainty  to  select  the 
articles  of  culture  best  adajited  to  the  temperature  and  mois- 
ture of  the  region,  an<l  which  in  the  course  of  a  number  of 
years  will  insure  him  the  most  proHtable  returns  for  his 
labor.  They  furnish  the  statistics  of  the  occurrence  of  sterile 
years  and  of  devastating  storms,  which  may  serve  as  the 
basis  011  which  to  found  insurance  institutions  for  protection 
against  the  failure  of  crops,  and  thus  give  to  the  husband- 
man tiie  same  certainty  in  his  pursuits  as  that  poss^.^sscd  by 
the  meivhant  or  tlio  ship-owner.  They  may  also  alford 
warning  of  the  approach  of  severe  frosts  and  violent  slornis, 
in  time  to  guard  at  least  in  some  degree  against  their  inju- 
rious effects.  To  the  physician  a  knowledge  of  such  results 
as  can  be  obtained  from  an  extended  system  of  observations 
is  of  great  importaiiee,  not  oidy  in  regard  to  the  imme<liale 
practice  of  his  art,  but  also  to  the  improvement  of  his  science. 
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The  peculiar  disoftsts  of  a  region  ftio  jjiincijmlly  flepondent 
on  its  c]imat«;  on  cxtroino  variatiuii  uf  loirij>en)ttiro  in  a 
large  city  is  invariably  utU^ndcd  wilh  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  tlcuths.     The  degree  und  variation  of  the  moiM- 
ture  at  different  times  and  in  different  places   have  also  a 
great  influence  on  diseases,  und  the  more  the  nieuns  of  stu<ly- 
ing  the  connection  of  those  elements  and  the  corresponrJing 
condition  of  the  human  body  are  multijilied  the  more   will 
the  art  and  the  science  of  medicine  bo  improved.     I  may 
mention  that  scarcely  a  week   passes  at  the  Ins>tilutioii   in 
wliich  application  is*  not  made  for  meteorological  inforinn- 
tion  relative  to  tlili'ereut  parts  of  this  country,  with  the  hope 
to  imj)rovo  tin-  condition,  if  not  restore  the  health,  of  .suniu 
patient.     The  knowledge  wliich  at  present  existis  however 
as  to  the  connection  of  climate  and  disease,  particularly  in 
our  ovvii  country,  is — in  comparison  to  what  might  be  ob- 
tiiined — of  little  significance. 

No  other  part  of  the  world  can  at  all  compare  with  this 
country  in  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  advan<.x>mont 
of  meteorology,  by  nioiins  of  a  well -organized  and  properly 
sustained  sy-stem  of  combined  observations,    .Such  a  system 
extending  from  east  to  west  more  than  two  lhou.saud  miles 
would  embrace  in  its  investigation  all  the  phenomena  of  tho 
great  upper  current  of  the  return  trade  wind,  which  con- 
tinually flowing  over  us  at  n  high  elevation  carries  most  of 
the  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  eastward.     It  would  also 
include  the  effects  produced  by  the  polar  and  equatorial 
currents  as  they  contend  for  the  mastery  along  tho  broad 
valley  which  stretches  witliout  interrujition  from  the  arctic' 
circle  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  would  settle  with  precision 
tho  influence  of  the  great  fresh-water  lakes  in  anieliorating 
the  climate  of  tlie  adjacent  regions.     But  above  all,  in  a 
poitiilar  view,  it  would  furnish  (he  means  more  effectually 
than  any  other  system — of  predicting  the  approach  of  storms 
and  of  giving  tho  ships  of  our  Atlantic  coast  due  warning 
of  the  probability  of  danger. 
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REMARKS   ON   "VITALITY."* 
'  (Prom  the  Smitlijonian  Aniiunl  Ilcport  for  18(i0,  pp.  880-3^8.) 

In  the  early  study  of  mochanicjil  and  i)l>ysiological  phe- 
noniona,  tho  cuergy  which  was  exliibitod  by  animals,  or  in 
other  words,  their  power  to  perform  what  is  tochnically 
called  work,  that  is  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  change  the 
form  of  matter,  was  referred  to  the  vital  force.  A  mure  criti- 
cal study  of  these  pheiioiiiena  has  however  shown  that  this 
energy  results  from  the  mechanical  power  stored  away  in 
the  food  and  material  which  the  body  consumes;  that  Ihe 
body  is  a  inachiue  for  ajiplyiug  and  niodif^'ing  power,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  machines  invented  by  man  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Indeed,  it  lias  been  shown  by  accurate 
expeririK'nts  that  the  amount  of  energy  developed  in  animal 
exertion  is  just  in  proportion  to  tho  material  consumetl.  To 
give  u  more  definite  idea  of  this,  we  may  state  tho  general 
fact  that  matter  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects,  namely 
matter  in  a  condition  of  power,  and  matter  in  a  state  of  entire 
inertness.  For  example,  the  weight  of  a  clock  or  the  spring 
of  a  watch  when  wound  up  is  in  a  state  of  power,  and  in  its 
running  down  gives  out,  tick  by  tick,  an  amoujit  of  power 
precisely  equal  to  the  muscular  energy  expended  in  winding 
it  up.  When  the  weight  or  the  spring  has  run  down,  it  is 
then  in  a  condition  of  inertness,  and  will  continue  in  this 
state,  incapable  of  producing  motion,  unless  it  be  again 
put  in  a  condition  of  power  by  the  application  of  an  extrane- 
ous force.  Again, coal  and  other  coinbu.stible  bodies  consist 
of  matter  in  a  condition  of  power,  and  in  their  running  down 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  during  their  combustion,  evolve 
the  energy  exhibited  in  the  operations  of  tlic  steam  engine. 
The  combustible  material  may  be  considered  the  fitod  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  experimouls  have  boon  made  to  ascertain 

•[Romiiiks  on  a  commiinieiilion  "On  Vitality,"  li}'  the  Rov.  U.  H.  Hig- 
gins,  in  the  Pri.>ce<?ding»  of  tho  LiU'rurj'  unci  PhilosnphicHl  Society  of  Liver- 
pool, (England,)  18C4.  Ro-printed  in  tho  Snaitbsonian  Report  fur  1800,  pp. 
879-880.] 
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the  relative  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  a  definite  amount 
of  food  in  the  natural  machine  and  the  artificial  engine. 
The  former  has  been  found  to  waste  less  of  the  motive  power 
than  the  latter. 

In  2>ursuing  this  train  of  investigation  the  question  is 
asked,  "  Whence  does  the  coal  or  food  derive  its  power  ?" 
The  answer  is,  that  these  substances  are  derived  from  the 
air  by  the  decomposing  agency  of  the  impulses  from  the  sun, 
and  that  when  burned  in  the  engine  or  consumed  in  the 
body  they  are  again  resolved  into  air,  giving  out  in  this 
resolution  an  amount  of  energy  equivalent  to  that  received 
from  the  sun  during  the  process  of  their  growth.  All  the 
materials  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  coal 
and  organic  matter,  are  in  a  state  of  inertness,  and  like  the 
burnt  slag  of  the  furnace,  have  expended  their  energy,  and 
in  this  condition  of  inertness  they  would  forever  remain, 
were  it  not  for  extraneous  influences,  principally  that  from 
the  sun. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  phenomena  we  have  been 
considering  consist  merely  in  the  transfer  of  power  from  one 
body  to  another,  and  from  a  wide  generalization  from  all 
the  facts,  the  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  that  energy  is 
neither  lost  nor  gained  in  the  transfer;  and  pursuing  the 
same  train  of  reflection,  wo  are  finally  led  to  the  result  that 
all  power  is  derived  from  the  primordial,  unbalanced  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  of  the  atoms  of  matter. 

In  the  gradual  development  of  the  principles  we  have 
given  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  extend  the  views  we 
have  presented  too  far,  and  to  refer  all  the  phenomena  of  life 
to  the  mechanical  or  chemical  forces  of  nature.  Although 
it  has  been,  as  we  think,  conclusively  proved  that  from  food, 
and  food  alone,  come  all  the  different  kinds  of  physical  force 
which  arc  manifest  in  animal  life,  yet  as  the  author  of  the 
preceding  paper  has  shown,  there  is  something  else  neces- 
sary to  life,  and  this  something,  though  it  cannot  properly 
be  called  a  force,  may  be  denominated  the  vital  principle. 
Without  the  influence  of  this  principle  the  undirected  physi- 
cal powers  produce  mechanical  arrangements  and  assume  a 
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stute  of  ponnanont  equilibrium  by  bringing  matter  into 
crystftllino  forms  or  into  a  condition  of  simple  aggregation, 
while  under  its  mysterious  influence  the  particles  of  matter 
are  built  up  iuto  an  unstable  condition  in  the  form  of  or- 
ganic molecules.  While  therefore  wo  may  refer  the  changes 
which  are  bore  produced,  or  in  other  worda  the  work  per- 
formed, to  the  expenditure  of  the  physical  powers  of  heat, 
chemical  action,  &c.,  wo  must  admit  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing beyond  these  which  from  the  analogy  with  mental 
phenomena,  we  may  denominate  the  directing  principle. 
Although  we  cannot  perhaps  positively  sny  in  the  present 
state  of  science  that  this  directing  principle  will  not  manifest 
itself  when  all  the  necessary  conditions  are  present,  yet  iu 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  life  which  are  everywhere 
exhibited  around  us,  organization  is  derived  from  vitality, 
and  not  vitality  from  organization.  That  the  vital  or  direct- 
ing principle  is  not  a  physical  power  which  performs  work, 
or  that  it  cannot  be  classed  witii  heat  or  chemical  action,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  may  be  indefinitely  extended 
— from  a  single  acorn  a  whole  forest  of  oaks  may  result. 

The  principles  of  which  wo  have  here  endeavored  to  give 
an  exposition  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  transformation 
of  the  egg  when  subjected  to  a  slightly  elevated  temperature. 
The  egg  of  a  bird  for  example  consists,  as  we  know,  of  a 
congeries  of  organized  molecules  or  vesicles,  enclosed  in  a 
calcareoussholl.thickly  punctured  with  minute  holes,  through 
wliich  the  oxygen  of  the  air  can  enter,  and  vapors  and  gaffes 
escape.  Ijct  us  observe  the  difference  of  changes  which  take 
place  in  two  newly-laid  eggs,  one  of  which  is  not  irassessed 
with  vitality,  and  the  other  is  endowed  with  this  mysterious 
principle.  Both  of  these  eggs  are  in  a  condition  of  power, 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  &c.,  of  which  liioir 
organized  juolccules  are  composed,  are  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium  anrl  ready,  when  set  in  motion  by  a  slight  in- 
crease of  temperature,  to  rush  into  the  more  stable  compounds 
of  carbonic  acid,  vapor  of  water,  &c.,  by  chemical  attraction. 
While  the  eggs  are  in  an  unchange<l  comlition  they  possess 
the  same  amount  of  what  is  called  potential  energy,  which 
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in  both  cases  will  be  expended  in  the  transformation  of  llic 
materials;  but  how  dilfcrcnt  will  bo  tho  effects  produced. 
In  the  case  of  the  egg  deprived  of  vitality,  all  tho  organi/x'd 
molecules  will  bo  converted  into  gases  and  vapors,  with  the 
development  of  heat  and  an  elastic  energy,  in  some  cases 
suflieient  to  bnrst  the  shell,  the  power  ortginaUy  stored  away 
in  the  egg  being  thus  dissipatetl  in  the  j)roduction  of  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  changes.  In  the  case  of  the  egg  pos- 
sessed of  vitality,  a  portion  of  the  organized  molecules  will 
also  run  down  into  vapors  aiid  gase-s,  which  will  gradually 
escape  through  the  perforations  of  the  shell,  and  will  thus, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  evolve  an  er|uivalent  amount  of 
power;  but  this,  instead  of  being  dissipated  in  mere  mechani- 
cal or  chemical  effectj*,  will  be  expended,  under  the  directing 
principle  of  vitality,  in  elevating  t<^  a  liiglier  degree  of  organ- 
ization the  molecules  of  the  remainder,  and  in  transforming 
Ihetn  into  organ>!  of  sensation,  {>eieeptinti,  and  locomotion; 
in  short,  iu  the  production  of  a  machine  precisely  similar  to 
those  constructed  by  the  intelteetual  operations  of  man  when 
guiding  or  directing  the  powers  of  nature.  If  we  examine 
the  transforniatiou  as  it  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  we  shall 
see  that  it  does  not  consist  in  a  simple  aggregation  of  parti- 
cles in  the  production  of  the  organs  wo  have  mentioned,  but 
in  preliminary  arrangements,  such  as  canals,  and  provis- 
ional parts,  aflerward.s  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  adoption  of 
means  for  a  more  remote  end,  the  whole  i>idicating  an  in- 
tention I'eaHzed  in  the  sentient,  living,  moving  animal. 

Tliis  vital  piincipk',  from  strict  analogy,  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  an  essential  property  of  matter,  since  it  is  only  contin- 
ued by  transmis.sion  from  one  living  being  to  another.  It  is 
true  that  it  ceases  to  manifest  itself  when  a  slight  derange- 
ment takes  place  in  the  organized  material  with  which  it  is 
connected,  and  <leath  ensues;  but  this  is  [trecisely  analogons 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  thinking,  willing  prineijde  within 
us,  the  existence  of  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  our  own  con- 
sciousness as  a  primordial  truth,  beyond  which  nothing  can 
be  more  certain. 
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SUGGESTIONS    AS    TO    THE    ESTABLISHMENT 
OBSERVATORY.* 


UP    A     PHYSICAL 


(From  the  Smithsonian  Annual  Report  for  1870,  pp.  141-144.) 
December  29,  1870. 

My  Dkar  Sir:  Yom-s  of  the  28th  of  November  was  duly 
received,  but  I  delayed  answering  it  until  the  pressure  of 
busiiie's.s  vvhieli  accuinuhited  during  my  absence  should  have 
soniowliat  subsiilod,  and  also  tliut  I  might  rucoivo  the  i»luns 
which  you  mention.  I  am  now  gratified  in  being  able  to 
infurm  you  tluit  my  visit  to  Eurojxi  was  botii  pleasant  and 
j)roGtab!e,  and  that  I  have  returned  much  inproved  in  health, 
and  with  enlarged  views  as  to  the  present  state  of  science  iu 
(he  Old  World. 

While  abroad  I  gave  special  attention  to  physical  obser- 
vatorieSj  of  which  there  are  several  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  although  no  one  of  them  fully  realizes  my  idea 
of  wliat  sueh  an  establishment  ought  to  be. 

A  pliysical  observatory  is  one  the  primary  object  of  which 
is  to  investigate  the  pliysical  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  tho 
heavenly  bodies  in  eon  trad  i.stinction  to  an  ordinary  astronom- 
ical obsetvatory,  which  is])riucip;dly  devoted  to  the  observa- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  motionsof  tho  planets,  and  tliedetor- 
minutiou  of  the  relative  po.sitions  of  the  fixed  stai's.  Of  tho 
latter  kind  but  one  or  Iwoaro  needed  in  any  country,  and  as 
these  require  a  numerous  corps  of  observers  and  comjjutors 
they  can  only  be  supported  by  appropriations  annually  from 
a  national  government.  Tlio  United  SUites  Ob.servatoiy  al 
Washington  is  of  this  character,  and  including  all  expenses 
refjiiires  an  annual  ajtpropriation  id  at  least  $50,000.  The 
labors  of  such  nn  observatory  are  indispensibleto  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  theoretical  astronomy,  and  its  appli- 
eatioti  to  geodesy  and  geography. 

The  establishment  I  would  advise  you  to  found  is  of  tho 
character  of  the  one  first  nveutioned,  namely  a  physical  ob- 
servatory, the  principal  object  of  which  would  be,  as  I  have 
-^=^^^^^^^=-  ■ —        t  -^  "  ■- 

*  [A  lettor  (iddressed  to  Mr.  Lonndcr  McL'orraick,  dutcd  'Wnshington, 
December  20,  1870.] 
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iiKlit;atc<l,  to  invosligat^^  tlio  iiulure  and  clianges  of  tho  cou- 
slitutioii  of  the  heavenly  hodics  ;  to  study  Iho  various  ema- 
nations from  these  in  comparison  with  the  results  of  experi- 
ments, and  to  record  and  investigate  the  ditfurent  phenomena 
which  are  included  under  the  geueral  term  of  terrestrial 
physics. 

A  wide  field  has  been  opened  for  the  study  of  tho  nature 
of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies  by  the  application  of 
the  spectroscope,  different  modifications  of  tho  telescope,  and 
other  lately  invented  appliances.  We  now  know  that  the 
sun  is  undergoing  remarkable  changes,  the  character  of 
which  can  only  be  asc<?rtaincd  by  tho  results  of  accurate 
observations  compared  with  those  of  exi^erimental  investi- 
gation. The  observer  slioiild  divide  his  attention  between 
the  phenomena  revealed  by  a  critical  mid  continued  exami- 
nation of  tho  sun  and  tho  production  of  similar  phenomena 
in  the  laboratory.  In  this  way  European  investigators  have 
arrived  at  most  interesting  results. 

Again,  we  know  that  the  emanations  from  the  sun,  aud 
probably  from  the  stars,  differ  essentially  in  character. 
There  is  first,  the  emanation  known  as  light,  which  of  itself 
consists  of  various  rays  (generally  indicating  the  incan- 
descence of  substances,)  that  give  the  sensation  of  different 
colors,  some  of  which  though  in  their  ordinary  comlition 
imperceptible  to  tho  eye,  may  be  perceived  by  that  organ 
after  they  hnvo  passed  tiirough  certain  liquids;  next,  tho 
heat  emanation,  which  is  also  of  diiTcrcnt  kinds;  then 
the  chemical  emanation,  by  which  [ihotographic  im- 
pressions are  produced ;  and  lastly,  the  phosphorogenic 
emanation  (aboiiniling  also  in  tho  electric  di-sicharge),  that 
pri>duces  the  temporary  glow  of  (he  diamond  and  tho 
luminosity  of  the  compounds  of  lime,  barium,  ami  other 
substiinces  with  .sulphur,  when  taken  into  tho  flark.  To 
study  these  or  other  oniauations  as  they  may  ajipcar 
iu  tlio  fixed  stars,  or  are  reflected  from  tho  moon  and 
planets,  or  as  they  may  be  found  in  the  aurora  boreal  is,  the 
zodiacal  light,  and  in  .'^liooting-?tars  or  larger  meteoi-s,  re- 
quires peculiar  iustrumentsj  and  such  as  arc  not  found,  at 
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present,  iti  onlinury  iistronomiciil  obsurvutorios.  For  ex- 
ample, the  celestial  pljciioracnawliicli  adtlrcss  themselves  to 
the  sense  of  sight  are  studiotl  by  means  of  refracting  tele- 
scopes, as  are  also  those  of  tho  photogriiphie  ray,  iiUIiough 
this  requires  a  peculiar  form  of  lens,  while  the  heat-ray  of 
lower  intensity  and  the  piiosphorogenic  ray  are  not  trans- 
mitted by  glass;  tlio  former  is  readily  converged  to  a  focus 
by  a  Ions  of  rock-salt,  and  tho  latter  by  one  of  quartz.  They 
may  all  however  as  in  the  case  of  light,  be  concentrated  into 
foci  by  metallic  reflectors. 

In  regard  to  terre-trinl  physics,  the  phenomena  are  also 
various,  and  liie  forces  l>y  which  they  are  produced  are  con- 
stantly changing  both  in  intensity  and  in  some  cases  in 
direction.  We  now  know  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth 
scarcely  remains  the  same  from  one  moment  to  another,  and 
that  these  changes  are  counect^Ml  with  the  appearance  of  the 
aurora  borealis  and  electrical  discliarges  in  the  atmosphere. 
They  also  in  all  probability  may  ultimately  be  referred  to 
disturbances  produced  b}'  external  influences,  such  as  those 
from  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  Furtliermore,  we  may 
now  consider  the  whole  earth  as  an  immense  conductor 
churgcd  with  negative  electricity,  of  which  the  intensity  is 
in  a  continued  state  of  change,  and  of  the  laws  of  which, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  changes  of  magnetism,  a  knowledge  is 
highly  desirable.  Fur  the  proper  study  of  these,  continuous 
self-recording  instruments  are  necessary. 

There  is  also  an  important  field  of  observation  in  regard 
to  ordinary  meteorology,  such  as  the  changes  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  connootiou  witti  other  phenomena  ; 
of  t!)e  normal  and  abnonmil  winds;  isolated  currents  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  especially  those  of  a  vortical  direction;  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  clouds  and  tliiferent  terrestrial  sur- 
faces;  tho  variation  of  its  intensity  in  ascending  above  and 
penetrating  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  &c.  In  short, 
the  held  is  almost  boundless,  and  every  year  reveals  new 
facts  in  terrestrial  and  celestial  pliysics,  which  never  fail  to 
furnish  new  points  for  investigation  to  those  who  are  quali- 
fied by  education  and  endowed  by  nature  for  their  ]»roper 
appreciation. 
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The  conductor  of  an  observatory  such  us  I  have  mentionwl 
to  be  successful  must  have  peculiar  cliarncteristics.  Ho  must 
possess  a  minulc  knowledge  of  all  the  latest  discoveries  in 
physics,  a  keen  eye  to  detect  new  appearances,  imagination 
to  suggest  hypothetical  causes,  logical  power  to  deduce  ecu- 
sequences  from  these,  to  be  tested  by  observation  or  experi- 
ment, and  ingenuity  to  devise  apparatus  for  verifying  or 
disproving  his  deductions.  When  such  a  man  is  found  be 
should  be  consecrated  to  science  and  fully  furnished  with 
all  the  implements  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
researches,  those  of  jdiysics  as  well  as  of  astronomy,  and 
himsulf  and  family  placed  be^'ond  all  anxiety  as  to  the 
supply  of  their  necessary  wants.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
combine  with  his  studies  and  duties,  in  the  way  of  research, 
a  small  auiuunt  of  lecturing, — justcnuugli  by  sympathetic 
communication  with  admiring  pupils  to  fan  as  it  were  his 
ciithiisiusni,  and  to  impart  a  ])ortion  of  it  to  others.  Ho 
should  also  Jiavc  at  his  command  a  skillful  workman  who 
under  his  direction  could  construct  the  temporary  apparatus 
which  are  constantly  rerjuired  in  oiiginal  research.  It  is 
also  important  that  he  bo  associated  with  the  faculty  of  a  well- 
endowed  college  or  university,  to  which  he  will  become  an 
important  act}uisitiuii  both  in  regard  to  the  rcputntion  which 
ho  will  give  to  the  iuHtituiiun  and  tlie  oll'ect  lie  will  have  on 
the  other  members  of  the  faculty  in  tlio  way  of  stimulating 
them  to  higher  etlbrts.  In  such  an  association  he  ciin  call 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  professors,  and  especially  that  of 
the  physici.st,  the  cliemist,  and  the  niatheinatician. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  perhaps  to  which  I 
shouM  call  your  attention,  is  that  of  the  building  to  bo 
erected,  since  from  the  tendency  to  error  in  this  lino  more 
injury  has  resulted  to  public  institutions  in  this  country 
than  from  any  other  cause.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
"money  is  power;"  that  every  dollar  possesses  a  definite 
amount  of  potential  energy  as  it  were  which  can  always 
command  intellectual  or  physical  labor.  But  money  as  a 
povvL'r  is  unlike  all  other  kinds  of  power  in  that  it  is  by 
judicious  investment  capable  of  yielding  a  constant  supply 
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of  energy  in  tlie  way  of  inlertisl  vvithuut  tliminisliiiig  the 
original  amount.  It  is  therefore  in  Uie  highest  degree  in- 
judicious in  the  founding  of  an  establishment  to  exhaust  tlie 
source  of  its  power  by  architectural  displays  not  absolutely 
required  and  which  may  forever  involve  a  contiuaal  expense 
from  the  romaining  funds  to  keep  them  in  repair.  As  a 
general  rule  the  building,?  of  educational  or  scientific  insti- 
tutions should  be  gradually  evolved  from  the  experience 
and  want-s  of  the  establishment,  and  not  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case  from  a  priori  misconceptions  of  tliose  who  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  uses  to  which  the  structure  is  to  be 
applied.  It  should  bo  im])re3sed  upon  the  public  that  build- 
ings do  not  constitute  an  institution,  and  that  reputation  and 
usefulness  in  science  do  not  How  from  visible  and  tangible 
manifcstatious,  but  are  the  immaterial  fruit  produced  by 
tlie.spiritof  an  organization.  1  trust  that  million.s  of  luiinan 
beings  yet  unborn  will  be  familiar  witli  tlie  intellectual 
results  of  your  observatory,  although  a  single  inquiry  nuiy 
never  bo  made  as  to  the  style  of  the  building  in  which  these 
results  have  been  produced. 

My  advice  then  would  be,  first,  if  possible  that  the  right 
man  be  procured  lor  director;  secondly,  that  the  principal 
instrument-s  be  constructed  under  his  supervision ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  operations  be  commenced  in  au  inexpL-n- 
sive  wooden  building,  which  will  be  found  better  in  many 
respects  for  jdjysical  and  astronomical  observations  than  one 
of  stone  and  brick.  The  instruments  could  be  insured,  I  should 
think,  at  a  small  premium,  and  in  that  case  if  destroyed  by 
fire  might  be  rephsced  by  others  embracing  the  improve* 
uients  which  nsay  have  been  suggested  in  the  meantime. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  just  said  in  regard  to 
the  building,  I  nuiy  mention  that  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Lockyer 
I  f'ouiul  hjin  carrying  on  a  scries  of  observations  which  have 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world  in  a  temporary 
structure  made  of  rough  boards,  unplastorcd,  and  scarcely 
including  a  space  of  fifteen  feet  square. 

As  to  the  location  of  your  observatory,  you  will  infer  from 
what  I  have  said  that  I  think  it  important  to  connect  it  with 
some  well-endowed  and  well-established  college  or  university. 

30-2 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  MOON  ON  THE  WEATHER.* 
(From  the  Smithsonian  Annual  Report  for  1871,  pp.  460,  461.) 

Since  the  form  of  the  orbit  of  the  eai-th  is  affected  by  the 
attraction  of  Venus  and  the  other  planets,  as  well  as  by  its 
satellite  the  moon,  they  must  in  some  degree  also  affect  the 
form  of  the  atmospheric  covering  of  the  globe,  and  tend  to 
produce  tides  which  are  of  greatest  magnitude  when  they  are 
in  opposition  to  or  in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  But  whether 
these  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  or  those  produced  by 
the  moon  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  rise  to  the  violent 
atmospheric  commotions  denominated  storms,  is  a  question 
which  has  long  agitated  the  scientific  world. 

The  times  and  peculiarities  of  the  meteorological  occur- 
rences are  more  varied  and  less  definitely  remembered  than 
almost  any  other  natural  phenomena,  and  hence  the  large 
number  of  different  rules  for  predicting  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  The  only  way  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  truth 
of  any  hypothesis  in  regard  to  atmospheric  changes,  is  that 
of  having  recourse  to  trustworthy  records  of  the  weather 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  it  is  one  of  our  objects  in 
collecting  meteorological  statistics  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  obtain  the  means  of  proving  or  dis-proving  propo- 
sitions of  the  character  you  have  advanced. 

The  moon,  being  the  body  nearest  to  the  earth,  produces 
the  highest  tide  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  must  also 
produce  the  greatest  effect  on  the  aerial  covering  of  the  earth. 
It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  proved  however  that  the  occur- 
rence of  the  lunar  tides  is  connected  with  appreciable  changes 
in  the  barometrical  or  thermometrical  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  less  pressure  of  the  air  at  a  given  place  on 
account  of  the  action  of  the  moon,  is  just  balanced  by  the 
increased  height  of  the  aerial  column. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  violcn-t  changes  of  the  atraos- 

*  [Letter  to  a  correspondout  in  reply  to  inquiries  and  suggestions  on  llic 
subject.] 
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[tlicrc  are  due  I  think  to  its  instability  produced  by  tlic  for- 
mation and  condensation  of  vapor.  It  in  not  impossible  that 
when  tho  air  is  in  a  very  unstable  condition  on  account  of 
tlio  heat  and  moisture  of  the  lower  strata,  the  aerial  tide  may 
induce  an  overturning  of  the  tottering  equilibrium  at  some 
one  place  in  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere  more  un- 
stable than  the  others,  and  thus  commence  a  .storm  which, 
but  for  this  extraneous  cause,  would  not  have  happened. 
To  detect  any  such  influence  of  the  moon  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  compare  simultaneously  the  records  of  the 
weather  from  day  to  day  throughout  all  the  nurthern  and 
soutliern  tomperatu  zones,  and  to  ascertain  whetlier  tho 
maximum  of  these  changes  have  any  tixed  relation  in  time 
to  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

The  (.■liangcs  of  the  moon  take  placo  at  a  given  moment 
on  every  part  of  tho  earth ;  the  greatest  effect  of  a  huiar  lido 
ought  therefore  to  be  fi-U  in  succession  entirely  around  tho 
cartli  ill  the  course  of  about  twenty-four  and  one-half  hours 

The  problem  cannot  be  determined  however  by  such  casual 
observations  as  those  which  you  narrate.  I  have  not  tho 
least  idea  that  the  attraction  of  Venus  produces  any  appre- 
ciable effect.  It  is  too  small  to  produce  a  result  which  would 
be  indicated  by  any  of  our  aioterological  instruments. 

I  am  far  from  subscribing  to  tho  justice  of  your  remarks 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Espy,  since  I  have  a  great  respect  for  his 
scientific  chnraeter,  notwithstanding  his  aberration,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  as  to  ihv  economical  produclion 
of  rain.  The  fact  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  observa- 
tion that  a  large  fire  sometimes  produces  an  overturn  in  tho 
unshible  efjuilibriutn  of  the  atmosphere  an<l  gives  ri.se  to  the 
beginning  of  a  violent  sforni,  but  it  was  not  wise  in  him  to 
insist  on  tlie  possibility  of  turning  this  principle  to  an  eco- 
nomical use. 
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ON  THE  ORGANIZATION    OP  A  SCIENTIFIC   SOCIETY.* 

(Bulletin  of  tlio  Philosophical  Sof'icly  of  Washington,  vol.  i,  pp.  v-xir.) 

Delivered  November  18,  1871. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  requested  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  character  and  object  of  this  Society  which  may  servo 
to  introduce  it  to  the  world  through  the  pages  of  a  Bulletin 
of  its  proceeilings,  or  thy  jmblic  journals  of  the  day,  and  in 
compliance  with  tliis  request,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing reflections  on  the  importance,  as  well  as  on  the  proi>cr 
conduct  of  such  an  association. 

This  Society  was  formed  by  the  call  for  a  meeting  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  impressed  with  the  importance  of  an 
association  of  a  strictly  scientific  character,  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  At  the  meeting  which  resulted  from  this  call, 
a  name  and  a  constitution  were  a<lopted  for  t!ie  Society,  and 
without  delay,  in  a  series  of  subsequent  meetings,  the  objects 
of  the  a.«sociation  were  prosecuted  with  such  marked  success, 
as  to  fully  rcaliyx'  the  anticipations  which  had  been  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  enterprise.  Tiiis  is  manifest  from 
the  number,  cliaraoter,  and  variety  of  the  communications 
presented  and  discussed. 

In  regard  to  the  name  which  has  been  chosen,  "The 
Piiir.osoriiu'AL  Society  of  Washinoton,"  it  is  [injper  to 
remark  that  it  was  ado]>lcd  not  without  considoruble  delib- 
eration. The  term  "  Philosopliical "  was  chosen  not  to  denote, 
as  it  generally  does  in  fhc  present  day,  the  unbounded  field 
of  speculative  thought,  which  embraces  the  possible  as  well 
as  the  actual  of  existence,  but  to  bo  used  in  its  restricted 
sense  to  indicate  those  branches  of  knowledge  tliat  relate  to 
the  i>ositivo  facts  and  laws  of  the  physical  and  moral  uni- 
verse. The  second  term,  "Washington,"  was  selected  to 
denote  the  fact  that  the  Society  is  a  local  establishment;  that 
it  arrogates  to  itself  nothing  on  account  of  its  position  at  the 

•  [Anniversitry  Address  of  the  President  of  tlii;  Pliilo.saphicnl  Sjwioty  of 
"WasUiugti'n.J 
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nalional  capital ;  makes  no  claim  to  any  connection  with 
the  government,  nor  to  being  in  any  respect  a  special  repre- 
sentjitive  of  the  scionee  of  tlie  country. 

The  importance  of  such  a  society  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  are  acquainteil  with  the  history  of  science.  It  is  mainly 
through  tlie  inllucncc  exerted  and  the  assistance  rendered 
1)3'  such  associations,  that  science  is  advanced  and  its  results 
given  to  the  world.  Man  is  a  sympathetic  being,  and  no 
incentive  to  mental  exertion  is  more  powerful  than  that 
which  .springs  from  a  desire  for  the  approbation  of  his  fellow 
men;  besides  this,  frequent  interehjinge  of  ideas  and  apjurc- 
ciative  encouragement  are  almost  essential  to  the  successful 
pro.seculion  of  labors  requiring  profound  thought  and  con- 
tinued mental  exertion.  Hence  it  is  important  that  those 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits  shouhl  have  ojjportunities  for 
frequent  meetings  at  stated  periods.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  cultivators  of  abstract  science  who  find 
eompurulivoly  few  fully  caimltlo  of  appreciating  the  value  of 
tlieir  liihors,  even  in  a  community  liow  much  soever  en- 
lightened it  may  bo  on  general  subjects.  The  students  of 
history,  of  literature,  of  polities,  and  of  art,  find  everywhere 
men  who  can  enter  in  some  degree  into  their  pursuits,  and 
who  can  appreciate  their  merits  and  derive  pleasure  from 
their  writings  or  conversation  ;  while  the  raatiiematician, 
the  astronomer,  the  physicist,  the  chemist,  the  biologist,  and 
the  student  of  descriptive  natural  history,  meet  with  rela- 
tively few  who  can  sympathize  with  them  in  their  pur- 
suits, or  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  particular 
subjects  to  be  able  to  award  them  that  intelligent  ajiprccia- 
tion  and  encouragement  essential  to  their  sustained  and 
laliorious  efibrts.  To  them,  tlic  world  consists  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals to  wliom  they  arc  to  look  for  that  critical  judgment 
of  tlieir  merits  which  is  to  be  finally  adopted  by  the  general 
public,  and  with  these  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they 
should  havo  more  frequent  intercourse  than  that  which 
arises  from  ca.sual  meetings. 

Furthermore,  a  society  of  this  kind  becomes  a  means  of 
instruction  to  all  its  members,  the  knowledge  of  each  be- 
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coming  as  it  were  the  knowledge  of  the  whole.  Again,  thero 
is  a  common  bond  of  union  l>etween  all  branches  of  science, 
since  they  all  relate  to  llio  existence  and  laws  of  the  samo 
universe  in  which  the  more  we  extend  our  knowledge  tho 
more  we  6nd  of  "unity  in  tho  midst  of  infinite  diversity." 

This  connection  is  obvious  in  the  relations  of  astronomy, 
mathematics,  and  physics,  as  well  as  in  those  of  geology, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  which  arc  so  closely  relutwl  in  many 
cases  as  to  be  separable  only  by  conventional  limits.  In  a 
society  therefore  like  the  one  in  question,  embracing  in  its 
objects  as  it  does — all  branches  of  .science,  each  investigator 
may  find  others  cultivating  fields  separated  from  his  own  by 
insensible  degrees,  from  whom  he  can  have  not  oiily  full 
sympathy  and  adequate  appreciation,  but  also  in  many 
instances,  important  suggestions  and  essential  aid. 

The  governing  body  of  such  a  society',  in  order  that  the 
organization  may  itrothice  the  desired  eti'ect,  must  be  largely 
comjxi.sed  of  men  who  by  education  and  experience  in  the* 
processes  of  investigation,  arc  justly  entitled  to  tho  a^jpella- 
tion  of  "scientific,"  and  who  from  their  positive  contributions 
to  tliG  science  of  the  dny,  are  acknowledged  by  the  scientific 
world  as  worthy  of  this  distinction.  It  is  true  that  useful 
societies  are  formed  for  the  self-improvement  of  their  mem- 
bers by  the  production  of  essays  on  various  subjects,  or  by 
cultivation  of  branches  of  natural  history  rei^uiring  no  pre- 
vious special  training;  thecity  of  Washington  however  needs 
something  of  a  higher  order,  namely  a  society  for  the  ad- 
vanc^nnent  of  science,  since  in  no  other  city  in  the  Uhion  are 
there  so  many  men,  in  proportion  to  tlio  population,  con- 
nected with  scientific  jjursuits,  or  so  many  facilities  afforded 
for  scientific  investigation. 

Tlie  rhilosojdiical  .Society  of  Washington,  though  of  a 
local  and  unostentatious  character,  if  true  to  itself  and  its 
mission,  may  accomplish  nuich  towards  increasing  the  repu- 
tation of  tho  country  and  induenuing  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  questions  of  a  scientific  character.  However  wide 
l]ie<Iiirijsion  of  general  k no wle^lgc,  public,  n]>inion  in  regard 
to  srientific  questions  must  eventually  be  determined  by  the 
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authority  ofsocietiesjournals,  and  individuals,  of  established 
scieiitific  reputation.  It  is  therefore  of  tlje  first  importauce 
that  the  operations  of  this  Society  be  conducted  with  great 
care,  and  that  nothing  bo  given  to  the  world  under  its  sanc- 
tion whicli  is  not  based  upon  tliorough  investigation  or  estab- 
lished scientilic  prineijdc^.  We  should  be  warned  by  tho 
fate  of  a  society  established  in  this  city  some  thirty  years 
ago,  which  although  it  indudod  among  its  members  a  few 
men  of  true  science,  was  under  tho  control  principally  of 
amatxjursand  politicians,  and  therefore  was  unfit  to  discharge 
the  duty  which  it  claimed  as  one  of  its  functions,  to  decide 
questions  of  a  strictly  scientific  character.  It  should  have 
been  borne  in  mind  by  this  association  that  votes  on  ques- 
tions in  science  should  be  iw/17/icd,  not  counted !  Had  tho 
proposition  of  tlie  motion  of  the  earth  been  decided  in  the 
days  of  Galileo  by  tho  popular  voice,  this  philosoplier  and 
his  friends  would  have  been  vastly  in  the  minority.  The 
society  to  which  I  allude,  after  achieving  an  unenviable 
noloriet}',  by  assuming  to  be  the  arbiter  of  tho  science  of  the 
country,  gradually  sunk  into  oblivion,  from  which  its  mem- 
ory should  not  bo  recalled  exce]>t  us  a  warning  to  those  who 
would  adventure  in  tiio  same  line. 

It  is  an  essential  feature  of  a  scientific  society  that  every 
communication  presented  to  it  should  be  subject  to  free  crit- 
ical discussion.  Such  discussion  not  only  enlivens  the  pro- 
ceedings but  is  generally  instructive,  frequently  eliciting 
facts  which  though  insignificant  when  isolated,  when 
brought  together  mutually  illustrate  each  other  and  lead 
ultimately  to  important  conclusions.  Tho  extent  to  which 
discussions  may  be  allowed  evidently  depends  on  the  candor 
and  temper  of  tliose  who  engage  in  them.  Among  tho 
things  to  be  avoided  arc  merely  verbal  criticism,  undue 
harsliness  on  the  one  hand  and  unmerited  praise  on  the 
other,  regard  being  had  to  truth  rather  than  to  victory  or 
nuitual  adulation.  There  is  nothing  perhaps  that  marks 
more  distinctly  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true  scientist 
than  the  manner  in  which  he  rccciveii  and  appropriates  to 
his  use  the  critical  remarks  that  may  be  made  upon  his 
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coinmuuications.  He  can  (in  many  cases  at  least)  iJcrive 
from  them  the  indication  that  he  has  failed  to  present  on 
soino  points  a  clear  slatctnent  of  Jiis  investigations;  or  that 
in  some  other  points  his  conclusions  are  not  fully  sustained 
by  the  premises.  Unfortunately,  it  frequently  happens  that 
persona  of  a  sensitive  disposition  are  apt  to  consider  criticisnaa 
of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned  as  personal  attacks,  and  feel 
that  it  is  as  offensive  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  their  experi- 
ments or  conclusions,  as  it  is  to  doubt  their  word.  It  should 
bo  recollected  however  that  the  moat  gifted  are  liable  to  orr, 
and  that  these  criticisms  ara  prior  to  publication,  and  lliero- 
fore  of  value  to  the  permanent  reputation  of  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  society. 

Another  important  matter  in  regard  to  such  a  society  is 
the  publicution  of  its  proceedings.  If  its  object  were  merely 
the  intelieclnal  and  moral  improvement  of  its  n\ombcrs  it 
might  dispense  with  any  publication  whatever, — even  with 
the  announcement  of  its  existence.  If  however  it  aspires 
to  tlie  more  important  office  of  advancing  science  or  of 
enlarging  the  bounds  of  thought  and  assisting  to  diffuse 
a  knowledge  of  new  truths,  it  should  then  publish — if  not 
quarto  volumes  of  transactions — at  least  a  bulletin  of  its  pro- 
ceeding.s.  This  publication  should  present  an  exposition  of 
the  organization  of  the  society,  its  constitution  and  by-laws, 
give  a  list  of  the  members,  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  all 
communications  submitted  for  consideration,  and  an  account 
of  important  facts  which  may  be  elicited  during  discussions 
or  recalled  to  memory  at  the  moment  by  association  of  ideas. 

Such  a  bulletin  will  enable  the  members  of  the  society  to 
puV)lisb  without  delay  tlirough  a  proper  channel  a  synopsis 
of  their  investigations,  and  also  minor  facts  and  inferences 
not  con.sidered  in  themselves  of  sufficient  importance  to  form 
a  communication  to  a  scientific  journal  or  to  occupy  a  place 
in  pliilosiophical  transactions.  Such  facts  arc  nevertheless 
frequently  found  to  be  valuable  contributions  to  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge.  Were  it  possessed  of  the  requisite  funds 
the  society  might  establish  a  higher  reputation  by  the  pub- 
lication of  independent  transactions.     Inasmuch  as  this  is 
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not  the  case  however,  the  next  best  plan  sliould  be  nulopied, 
namely,  that  of  publishing  papers  in  full  througli  other 
channels,  such  for  instance  as  the  Sinitiisonian  Institution, 
the  ref)orts  of  government  bureaus,  and  scientific  journals. 
In  such  cases  the  bulletin  should  contain  references  as  to 
where  the  articles  in  full  are  to  appear,  and  in  this  respect 
it  would  do  good  service  in  assisting  to  make  more  gener- 
ally known  the  valuable  contributions  to  science  which  are 
diffused  through  voluminous  executive  and  congressional 
documents  not  readily  accessible  to  the  scientific  world. 

The  c<liting  of  the  bulletin  should  b©  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretaries  and  a  committee  appointed  for  the  ^>urpose, 
and  n  number  should  be  issuetl  as  often  as  material  of  the 
proper  cluiracter  and  of  sufiicient  quantity  is  accumulated. 
It  should  be  distributed  to  the  principal  learned  societies  of 
this  and  other  countries,  and  may  also  be  presented  to  lead- 
ing journals  in  this  and  other  cities.  Without  at  least  such  a 
publication,  the  society  cunncit  have  a  recogiiined  existence. 

I  have  staled  that  tliere  is  no  city  in  the  United  States 
where,  in  proportion  to  the  numborof  its  inhabitants,  there  are 
so  many  men  of  education  actively  engaged  in  pursuits  con- 
nected with  science,  as  in  Washington.  In  illustration  of 
this  remark  I  may  refer  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  Coast 
Survey,  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  the  National 
Observatory,  tlie  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  Patent  Office, 
Engineer  Department,  Ilydrograpliic  Office,  Ordnance  De- 
partment, .Medical  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Light-house  Board,  Signal  Corps,  Agricultural  Department, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Census  Office,  Bureaus  of  Navigation 
and  Steam  Engineering,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  etc., 
etc.  In  ad<lition  to  this,  no  city  in  the  Union  possesses  more 
ample  facilities,  in  the  way  of  books  and  implements,  for 
the  prosecution  of  scientific  research.  The  library  of  Con- 
gress, enriched  by  the  Smithsonian  Deposit  with  the  trans- 
actions of  all  the  principal  learned  societies  of  the  world,  is 
almost  unrivalled  in  scientific  works.  If  tO'this  extensive 
collection  we  add  the  special  lil)rarie3  of  the  Patent  Office, 
the  Agricultural  Department,  tlie  Coast  Survey,  tiio  National 
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Observatory,  and  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  wo  have  a 
collection  of  modern  books  on  science,  acco8sii)Ie  to  the  moin- 
bers  of  the  society,  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  collections  of 
the  most  favored  cities  of  the  old  world.  Nor  arc  the  articles 
of  apparatus — necessary  for  any  liueof  investigation^-boyond 
the  reach  of  any  member  of  the  Society  who  may  possess 
the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  to  their  proper  use.  There 
is  great  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  departments  in 
regard  to  furnishing  apparatus  that  may  in  any  degree 
facilitate  the  special  investigations  under  their  direction. 

Among  those  connected  with  the  various  organizations  just 
mentioned,  a  considerable  number  is  engaged  in  original 
investigations,  the  results  of  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
scientific  world,  and  which  will  be  facilitated  and  improved 
by  the  discussions  of  this  Society.  Furthermore,  in  the  daily 
operations  of  the  dilTorcnt  establishments,  facta  of  scientific 
importance  are  continually  Ijecoming  evident  that  would 
be  lost  if  not  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Society.  It  is 
not  however  ulone  to  facilitate  operations  now  going  on,  or 
to  preserve  facts  that  may  have  been  casually  discovered, 
but  also  to  suggest  new  investigations  and  to  encourage 
others  to  enter  the  field  of  research  who  have  not  yet  essayed 
their  hand  in  this  direction.  In  the  great  domain  of  science, 
tlierc  is  abundant  room  for  an  indefinite  number  of  laborers 
of  diflureut  grades  of  attainment  and  original  powers  of 
mind.  A  serial  of  careful  observations  made  with  proper 
instruments,  witli  rogiilnrity  and  precision,  (requiring  little 
more  than  the  exercise  of  the  senses  and  a  conscientious 
regard  for  truth,)  is  frequently  a  valuable  contribution  to 
science.  A  series  of  analyses  in  which  prescribed  formulas 
are  observed,  and  in  the  application  of  which  nn  more 
talent  is  required  than  tliat  possessed  by  the  nuijority  of 
persons  of  ordinary  ability  and  educiition,  may  give  results 
of  scientific  value.  For  tlie  productiun  of  rc'^ults  of  the  kind 
mentioned,  and  tliosc  wliicli  are  efl'ecLed  by  t!io  scientist  who 
is  capable  of  detecting  hitherto  undiscovered  facts  and  devel- 
oping new  laws,  there  is  room  for  all  grades  of  talent  and  of 
powers  of  original   investigation.     It   is   remarkable   how 
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much  may  bo  done  by  the  association  of  minda  determined 
on  a  (:t»inmi>n  jmrsitil ;  how  nuich  (under  sueli  conditions  as 
exist  in  tlic  city  of  Washington),  may  be  elTected  in  the  way 
of  directing  attention  to  special  lines  of  investigation,  in 
suggesting  questions  to  be  asked  of  nature,  and  in  pointing 
out  the  ready  moans  by  which  the  answers  may  be  elicited, 
by  arousing  into  activity  talents  that  without  such  stimulus 
and  suggestion  would  over  remain  dormant. 

The  bauo  of  many  societies  is  the  time  consumed  in  de- 
tail.s  of  business  and  in  the  discussion  of  non-essential  ])oints 
relative  to  their  government.  Hap{»ily,  the  organi/aiion 
adopted  by  this  Society  obviates  tliis  evil  and  secures  the 
duvotiou  of  almost  every  evening  exclusively  to  its  legitimate 
])urposes.  For  the  government  of  men  whoso  object  is  the 
advasice  of />•((//), but  few  rules  are  necessary,  and  those(un!ikc 
the  Jaws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians — expressed  in  inexorable 
codes)  must  consist  of  simple  principles,  readily  adapttible 
fa  all  contingencies. 

In  c'onehision,  I  wouhl  say  that  with  so  many  facilities  as 
exist  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  pursuit  of  science, 
this  Society  would  be  derelict  of  duty  did  it  fail  to  materially 
aid — througli  eomninnion  of  thought  and  concert  of  action, 
Ihtj  advancement  of  the  great  cause  of  human  improvement. 
I  am  happy  in  chcri.shing  the  opinion  however  that  the  suc- 
cess of  "  The  Philosojiliical  Society  of  VVasliington  "  is  scarcely 
any  lunger  probleuiutical,  and  in  this  I  am  sustained  by  the 
record  of  its  transactions. 
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ON    THE    EMPLOYMENT    OF    MINERAL    OIL    FOR   LIGHT-HOUSE 

ILLUMINATION. 

(Report  of  the  United  States  Light-House  Board  for  1875;  pp.  6,  6.) 

-  -  -  During  the  year,  the  Board — under  the  personal 
direction  of  its  chairman  (assisted  from  time  to  time  by 
other  members  of  the  Board),  has  made  an  extensive  and 
careful  series  of  experiments  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
mineral  oils  of  this  country  for  the  purposes  of  light-houso 
illumination.  In  order  to  obtain  a  great  variety  of  oils,  the 
Board — on  November  24, 1874 — advertised  in  various  news- 
papers published  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  in- 
viting manufacturers  and  dealers  to  furnish  it  with  speci- 
mens of  domestic  mineral-oil  for  test  as  to  their  fitness  for 
light-house  purposes.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  had 
been  received,  the  investigation  was  begun,  and  it  has  been 
continued,  with  results  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  can 
be  had  in  this  country  an  oil  of  suitable  quality  for  light- 
house use,  and  perhaps  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  ex- 
pense. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  our  mineral-oils  with  those 
now  coming  into  use  abroad,  the  Trinity  House  authorities 
have  been  requested  to  send  to  the  Board  a  specimen  of  that 
used  in  lights  under  their  control :  and  when  this  is  obtained, 
wliich  is  expected  to  be  soon,  further  experiments  will  be 
made.  Wliile  with  its  present  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
these  oils,  the  Board  proposes  to  put  them  into  use  at  light- 
stations  on  the  mainland,  it  would  hesitate  to  endanger 
valuable  property,  and  the  lives  of  its  employes,  by  placing 
tlicm  on  board  of  liglit-ships,  in  structures  standing  in  the 
water,  or  at  other  ])oints  from  which  the  keepers  could  not 
escape  in  case  of  accident. 
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INVESTIGATIONS   RELATIVE   TO   ILLUMINATING   MATEKIALS. 
(Iteport  of  tho  United  States  Light-House  Board  for  1875;  pp.  8G-I0U.) 

Preliminary  Eemarks. 

It  ha.s  been  tlic  policy  of  tlio  Light-Hoii^c  Board  since  its 
first  eslablislimcnt  not  only  to  a<!opt  the  late.'^t  iniiirovenienla 
tliat  have  been  made  in  other  countries,  but  also  to  add  b^' 
original  invoi3ti|jatioiis  to  the  smn  of  kuowlotlgc  resiacLing 
aids  to  navigation.  In  aeconlaiK'e  with  this  jtolicy,  tho  Board 
has  endeavored  to  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the  progress  of 
t!io  liglit-housB  systems  of  other  countries,  and  in  tho  erec- 
tion of  new  towel's  and  the  supply  of  new  api)ttratus,  to  adopt 
those  improvements  which  have  from  actual  experience  been 
preferred  ;  and  furthermore,  the  committee  on  experiments 
has  devote<l  a  portion  of  every  year  to  investigations  wliich 
might  develop  new  facts  tending  to  greater  economy  or 
etticiency  in  the  various  appliances  by  which  the  dangers  of 
navigation  are  diminished. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  tho  Light- 
House  Board,  in  1852,  sperm  oil  was  generally  emploj'cd  for 
the  purpose  of  ilhimination.  This  was  tin  excellent  illunii- 
nant,  but  as  its  price  continued  to  ailvance  from  year  to 
year,  it  was  thought  proper  to  attempt  the  introduction  of 
some  other  material.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  was  that 
of  the  introduction  of  colza  oil,  which  was  generally'  used  in 
the  light-houses  of  Europe: — an  oil  extracted  from  the  seed 
of  a  species  of  wild  cabliage,  known  in  this  country  as  rape, 
and  in  France  as  colza.  For  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  rape- 
seed  was  imported  from  France  and  distributed — through  the 
agricultural  deiKirtmcnt  of  the  Patent  ( Jflice,  to  different  parts 
of  tho  country,  witti  the  hope  (hat  our  farmers  miglit  be  in- 
duced to  attempt  its  cultivation.  Although  the  climate  of 
tho  country  appeared  favorable  to  its  growth,  and  special 
instructions  were  prcjiared  and  distributed  by  the  Light- 
I  louse  Board — fur  its  culture  and  tl>e  means  of  prodiiciug  oil 
from  it,  yet  the  enterprise  was  not  undertaken  with  any  ap- 
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proximation  to  success,  except  in  Wisconsin,  where  a  manu- 
factory of  rape-seed  oil  was  established  by  Col.  C.  S.  Hamil- 
ton, formerly  of  the  United  States  Army.  To  this  manu- 
factory the  Light-House  Board  gave  special  encouragement, 
and  purchased  at  a  liberal  price — all  the  oil  that  could  be 
supplied :  the  quantity  however  which,  could  be  procured 
was  bat  a  small  part  of  the  illuminating  material  required 
by  the  annual  consumption  of  the  Light-House  establish- 
ment. 

The  price  of  sperm  oil  still  continuing  to  increase,  the 
Board  employed  Prof.  J.  H.  Alexander,  a  chemist  of  Balti- 
more, to  make  a  series  of  investigations  on  different  oils,  to 
ascertain  a  method  of  detecting  adulterations  in  them,  and 
to  determine  the  relative  economical  value  of  different  kinds 
of  oil  which  might  serve  for  use  in  light-houses.  In  his 
report  Prof.  Alexander  recommended — as  a  means  of  de- 
tecting adulterations  in  oil,  a  thermal  test  based  upon  the 
amount  of  heat  evolved  by  mixing  a  given  quantity  of  the 
oil  with  sulphuric  acid  of  a  given  specific  gravity,  and 
noting  the  rise  of  temperature  as  indicated  by  a  standard 
thermometer  in  a  unit  of  time.  For  using  this  method,  it 
was  proposed  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment — the  heat 
evolved  by  mixing  pure  oils  with  a  given  quantity  of  acid, 
and  afterward  oils  adulterated  with  given  quantities  of  lard 
or  inferior  oils.  This  ingenious  suggestion  was  however 
never  reduced  to  i)ractice.  The  method  was  too  refined ; 
the  difference  of  heat  evolved  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  be 
noted  unless  great  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  lo&s  by 
radiation  and  conduction,  and  consequently  it  could  not  be 
employed  by  ordinary  inspectors.  In  regard  to  lard  oil. 
Prof.  Alexander — not  having  ascertained  the  best  conditions 
for  burning  it,  consequently  rated  it  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
economical  value  as  a  light-house  illuminant. 

In  this  stage  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  experiments  commenced  himself  to  inves- 
tigate the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  oil,  and  was  soon  led 
to  direct  Iiis  attention  to  the  comparative  value  of  sperm 
and  lard  oils.    The  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Alexander 
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were  with  .small  lamjis,  ami  the  comparison  in  this  case,  as 
will  be  shown,  was  much  against  tlie  lard  oil. 

Etperimcnts  on  Lard  CHI. 

Tlie  first  experiment  of  the  new  series  consisted  in  charging 
two  small  conical  lamps  of  the  capacity  of  about  a  half  pint, 
one  witli  pure  sj)erni  oil  nn<l  the  other  with  lanl  oil.  Tliese 
lani])S  had  singlc-ropc  wick.s,  each  ouutaiiiing  llie  .same  num- 
ber of  strands;  they  were  lighted  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
photonictrieal  jiovvlt  ascertaiia-tl  by  tlu-  method  of  shadows. 
At  first  tlju  two  were  nearly  ucpial  in  brilliancy,  hut  after 
burning  about  three  hours  the  flame  of  the  lard  oil  had  de- 
clined in  photometric  power  to  about  one-hfth  of  that  of  the 
sperm  oil.  The  question  then  occurred  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  decline,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  due — first, 
to  a  greater  specific  gravity  in  the  lard  oil,  which  wouhl  retard 
the  ascent  of  it  in  the  wick,  after  tlie  level  of  the  oil  luul  been 
reduced  by  burning  in  the  huiip;  or  second,  to  a  want  of  suf-» 
cient  attraction  between  the  oil  and  the  wick  to  furnish  the 
requisite  supply  as  the  oil  descended  in  the  lamp;  or  tliird, 
it  iiiiglit  be  duo  in  part  to  the  imperfect  liquidity  of  the  oil, 
which  would  also  militate  against  its  use  iu  tnechanical 
lamps. 

The  lard  nil  was  subjected  to  experiments  in  regard  to 
each  of  these  i)oints.  It  was  found — by  the  usual  method  of 
weighing  equal  ijuantitieri  of  the  two  fluids,  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  lard  oil  was  greater  than  that  of  the  spena 
oil. 

It  was  also  found — by  di[ipiug  two  ]»ortions  of  the  saino 
wick  into  the  two  liquids  and  noting  the  height  to  which 
each  ascended  in  a  given  time,  that  the  surface  attraction  of 
the  sperm  oil  was  greater  than  that  of  the  lard  oil,  or  in  other 
words  the  ascen^^io^al  power  of  sperm  oil  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  lard  oil  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  method 
was  also  employed  in  obtaining  the  relative  surface  attraction 
of  various  other  ]iqnid.s.  I  say  surface  attraction  instead  of 
capillarity,  because  it  was  found  in  the  course  of  these  iii- 
vestigations  that  substances  wliich  had  less  capillarity  (that 
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is  less  elevating  power  in  a  fine  tube)  had  sometimes  greater 
power  in  ascending  in  the  meshes  of  a  wick. 

The  relative  fluidity  of  the  different  oils  was  obtained  by 
filling  with  them  in  succession — a  pear-shaped  vessel  of  about 
the  capacity  of  a  pint,  with  a  narrow  neck,  and  having  a  hole 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom  of  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Such  a  vessel  filled  with  any  number  of  perfect 
liquids  would  be  emptied  in  the  same  time,  whatever  their 
specific  gravity.  As  at  any  given  horizon  inertia  is  directly- 
proportional  to  gravity,  the  heavier  the  liquid  the  grejiter 
would  be  the  power  required  to  move  it;  but  the  motive  power 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  pressure,  or  in  other  words  to 
the  weight,  and  therefore  all  perfect  liquids  should  issue  from 
the  same  orifice  with  the  same  velocity.  To  test  this  propo- 
sition, eight  fluid  ounces  of  clean  mercury,  and  then  the 
same  bulk  of  distilled  water,  were  allowed  to  run  out  of  the 
vessel  above  mentioned;  the  time  observed  was  the  same 
•  within  the  nearest  second.  It  was  found  in  repeating  this 
experiment  with  sperm  and  lard  oils  tliat  the  rapidity  of  the 
flow  of  the  former  exceeded  considerably  that  of  the  latter,. 
■  the  ratio  of  time  being  100  to  167. 

The  results  thus  far  in  these  investigations  were  appar- 
ently against  the  use  of  lard  oil;  it  was  observed  however  in 
the  experiments  on  the  flow  of  the  two  oils  on  dillbrent  occa- 
sions that  a  variation  in  the  time  occurred,  which  could  be 
attributed  only  to  a  variation  in  the  tonii»i!ratuie.s  at  which 
the  experiments  were  made.  In  relation  to  this  point,  tlio 
effect  of  an  increa.sc  of  the  tomperature  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere — on  tlic  flowing  of  the  two  oils,  was  observed. 
By  this  means  the  important  fact  was  elicited  that  as  the 
temperature  was  increased,  the  liquidity  of  the  lard  oil  in- 
creased in  a  more  rapid  degree  than  that  of  the  .sperm  oil, 
and  that  at  the  temperature  of  about  250°  F.  the  liquidity  of 
the  former  exceeded  that  of  the  latter. 

A  similar  series  of  experiments  was  made  in  regard  to  the 
rapidity  of  ascent  of  the  oil  in  the  wick,  and  with  a  similar 
result.  At  about  the  temperature  jn.st  above  mentioned, 
the  ascensional  power  of  the  lard  oil  was  greater  than  that  of 
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the  sperm  oil.  These  results  wore  recognized  on  having  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  ap[)lication  of 
lard  oil  as.  a  ligiit-houso  illuminaut.  It  only  roquircd  to 
be  burned  at  a  high  temperature,  and  as  this  could  be  read-" 
ily  obUiinod  iu  the  case  of  larger  lamps,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  ilifficully  in  its  application. 

The  previous  trials  had  been  with  small  lamps  with  single 
solid  wicks,  instead  of  the  Frcsnel  himp  with  lioUow  burn- 
ers. After  these  preliminary  experiments  two  light-houses 
of  tlie  first  order  at  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  (separated  by 
a  distance  of  only  000  feet,)  were  selected  as  affording e.xcol- 
lotit  facilities  for  trying — in  actual  burning,  the  correctness 
of  the  conclusions  which  had  been  arrived  at.  One  of  these 
light-houses  was  supplied  with  sperm  oil  and  the  other  with 
lard  oil,  each  lamp  being  so  trimmed  as  to  exhibit  its  great- 
est capacity.  It  was  found  by  pliotometrical  trial  thut  thy 
lamp  supplied  with  bird  oil  exceeded  in  intensity  of  light 
that  of  the  one  furnished  with  sperm  oil.  The  experiment 
was  continued  for  several  moutiis,  and  the  relaiivu  volume 
of  the  two  materials  carefully  observed.  Tiic  <piantity  of 
sperm  oil  iHiriied  during  the  continuance  of  the  experiment 
was  to  that  of  lard  oil  as  100  is  t<i  10-1. 

The  freezing  temperature  of  lard  oil  depends  upon  the 
temperature  at  which  it  was  expelled  by  pressure  from  the 
animal  tissues  i«i  which  it  was  contained.  It  is  higher  iiow- 
ever  than  the  freezing  temperature  of  sperm  oil,  on  an  aver- 
age of  from  3°  to  1°  F.,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  practical 
objection  to  the  sub.stitution  of  lard  oil  for  sperm  oil,  since 
the  heat  evolved  from  an  Argand  lamp  i.s — in  cases  where 
the  draught  i>asses  through  the  reservoir,  sufficient  to  keep 
the  lard  oil  liqui<l  even  daring  tlio  lowest  external  tempera- 
ture. Indeed,  the  small  clifforencc  in  temperature  in  freez- 
ing of  the  two  oils  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  in  cases 
which  frequently  happen  when  the  temperature  of  tlio  at- 
mosphere is  below  zero  on  the  Fahreidieit  scale.  At  such 
a  temperature  both  oils  would  alike  become  solid  unless 
some  means  were  afforded  for  [treventing  tlio  freezing. 

The  next  step  toward  the  introduction  of  lurd  oil  was  tho 
31-2 
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devising  of  a  system  by  which  it  could  bo  inspected,  and  the 
Board  assured — before  it  should  be  too  late  to  remedy  tho 
evil,  that  the  lard  oil  purchased  was  of  a  good  quality.  This 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  involved  no  small 
degree  of  responsibility,  since  the  contractor  was  entitled 
to  his  pay  immediately  after  the  acceptance  of  the  oil ; 
and  the  quantity  purchased  amounted  annually  to  nearly 
100,000  gallons. 

The  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  it  was  impossible — from 
any  single  test  that  could  bo  applied  to  small  samples,  to 
determine  tho  quality  of  the  oil  as  applicable  to  light-houso 
purposes,  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as 
to  its  character,  the  following  tests  are  required  to  fully  in- 
sure in  all  cases  the  required  quality  of  the  article: 

1.  Specific  gravity  at  60°  F. 

2.  Liquidity  at  different  temperatures. 

3.  Freedom  from  acids  or  alkalies. 

4.  Resistance  to  freezing. 

5.  Actual  burning  in  fifth-order  lamps  for  at  least  ton 
hours. 

6.  Photometric  power  after  burning  one  hour,  and  again 
after  burning  ten  hours. 

7.  Tho  condition  of  the  wick  at  the  end  of  the  burning. 
These  tests  are  of  very  unequal  value,  and  several  of  thorn 

might  be  dispensed  with,  were  others  reduced  to  an  abso- 
lute standard — determined  by  the  actual  experience  of  burn- 
ing in  the  light-houses. 

The  specific  gravity  of  impure  lard  oil  and  of  that  which 
has  been  carefully  refined — differ  but  little,  and  hence  unless 
the  experiment  be  made  by  means  of  a  delicate  balance,  the 
indications  will  be  of  comparatively  little  value.  Still,  as  a 
given  sample  might  contain  some  foreign  substance  which 
is  not  usually  mixed  with  this  oil,  the  test  with  the  hydrom- 
eter should  not  be  omitted. 

In  making  this  test,  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  the 
oil — of  sufficient  diameter  to  permit  the  hydrometer  to  float 
freely  without  hindrance  from  the  sides,  should  be  immersed 
in  a  vessel  containing  several  gallons  of  water,  which  when 
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once  reduced  to  G0°  by  the  addition  of  ice-cold  water, 
can  (on  account  of  the  great  specilic  lieat  of  water  j  bo  readily 
kept  at  that  temiwniture  by  a  slight  addition  of  cold  water 
from  time  to  lijiio,  the  whole  being  continually  stirred.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  vessel  containing  the 
oil  must  be  so  weighted  at  the  bottom  that  it  will  stand  erect 
in  the  cold  batli  in  which  the  experiment  is  made. 

Liquidity  at  diflferent  temperatures  is  a  test  similar  in 
cliaructerto  that  of  specific  gravity ;  although  the  dilll-rcnce 
in  degree  of  litpiidity  of  different  kinds  of  oil,  such  as  sperm, 
whale,  and  lard,  is  very  considoi-able,  the  ditforence  between 
diflurent  .samples  of  lard  oil  is  snjall.  Still  this  test  (for  a 
similar  reason  to  that  given  for  the  specific  gravity,)  should 
bu  applied. 

The  test  for  free  acids  and  alkalies  is  easily  made,  and 
should  in  no  case  be  omitted.  A  jMsrtion  is  put  into  beaker- 
glasses,  with  a  slip  of  litmus-paper  in  one  and  a  slip  of 
turmericpapcr  in  the  other,  andsiilTered  to  remain  innncrscd 
perhaps  twenty-four  hours;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if 
one  of  these  papers  exhibits  no  redness  and  the  other  no 
brownuess,  the  oil  may  be  considered  void  of  fiee  acid  and 
of  alkali, — either  of  which  would  lesson  its  value,  the  former 
tending  to  corrode  the  lamp,  and  the  latter  interfering  with 
the  burning  quality. 

Resistance  to  freezing  is  an  important  test,  but  not  as 
easily  applied  in  the  caso  of  lard-oil  as  might  at  first  bo 
imagined.  Lard-oil  possesses  the  remarkable  propcyty  of 
resisting  the  influence  of  a  low  temperature  if  suddenly 
applied,  while  it  will  freeze  at  a  much  higher  tcraporature  if 
the  cold  be  continued  for. several  hours. 

For  exam[ilc  if  a  small  portion  of  lard  oil  be  placed  in  a 
test-tube  and  submitted  to  a  rapid  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture by  bt'ing  plunged  in  ii  freezing-mixture,  it  will  remain 
liquid  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  19"^  or  20°,  whereas 
it  will  congeal  at  a  temf>crature  of  40°  if  siIfTered  to  remain 
at  that  temperature  for  several  hours. 

The  plan  adopted  for  determining  the  freezing-point  of 
did'ercnt  samples  of  oil,  at  one  operation,  consisted  in 
making  a  series  of  small  openings  or  windows,  closed  with 
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gluss,  ill  the  side  (if  II  cylimlriciil  wt>CKlon  tub  about  2|  fet't  in 
diameter.  C'oncentric  within  this  tub  was  placed  another 
cylindrical  vessel  (of  smaller  diameter)  of  zinc,  fillcU  with 
a  freezin^-jnixturo  of  salt  and  pounded  ico.  A  scries  oi 
small  bcaker-glrtsses,  filled  with  tho  several  samples  of  oil, 
was  placed  opposite  the  windows  in  the  space  between  the 
two  cylinders,  each  conlaininR  a  tbennonieter  which  could 
be  read  through  the  window.  Tiio  whole  vfos  then  inclosed 
by  a  tightly-fitting  cover,  through  which  projectoti  tlie 
handle  of  a  crank,  by  which  the  freezing-mixture  could  be 
stirred.  The  samples  of  the  oil  subjectt-d  to  this  cold-air 
bath  gradually  passed  through  the  several  stages  or<liminu- 
tion  in  limpidity  and  clearness — to  opacity  and  solidity,  the 
lime  of  each  being  noted. 

The  most  reliable  test  is  that  of  actual  burning  in  a  lamp 
of  tho  fifth  order  and  the  measurement  of  the  pholometri- 
cal  power.  The  objection  \o  the  apjilication  of  thi.s  test  to 
tlie  oil  of  every  barrel  is  the  large  quantity  of  oil  required 
and  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  tho  proper  execution 
of  the  process.  Thus  in  ti.-sling  60,000  gallons  contained 
in  casks  of  forty  gallons  each,  at  least  500  gallons  would  be 
required.  It  is  theroforo  evident  that  this  test  can  only  be 
applied  to  samples  selected  from  a  given  lot,  while  the  single 
barrels  are  proved  to  be  of  a  similar  character  by  tho  more 
simple  tests. 

Another  method  of  insuring  that  all  the  casks  of  a  given 
lot  contain  oil  of  the  same  quality  consists  in  taking  a 
small  equal  portion  from  eaeli  of  several  casks  and  min- 
gling them  together,  the  quality  of  the  comiwund  being 
ascertained  by  the  application  of  burning  or  the  other  tests. 

Tho  determination  of  the  photoraotrical  power  is  in  the 
prcsentstate  of  science  (unless  great  precaution  is  observed),  a 
problem  of  some  uncertainty.  The  diflieulties  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  first  to  find  a  photometer  which  sliall  give  the  ratio 
of  tho  two  lights,  and  second,  to  find  an  invariable  standard 
to  whicli  oil  of  the  jtropcr  quality  may  always  be  referred. 

These  difficulties  can  I  think  bo  sutfieiently  overcome 
for  tho  practical  purposes  of  the  Light-Hou.se  Board.  The 
greater  difficulty  is  that  of  obtaining  a  standard  of  reference. 
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For  tliis  a  snmplo  of  hird  oil  tnanufactured  liy  Mv.  Altlen, 
of  Boston,  was  :it  lirst  cmployetl,  but  tl lis  itself  was  found 
to  bo  variable,  anil  hence  wo  were  obliged  to  adopt  some 
other  standard.  The  one  which  has  been  finally  adopted  is 
the  English  sperm  candle,  which  burns  with  considerable 
uniformity  at  the  rate  of  121)  grains  per  hour,  or  two  grains 
per  minute. 

In  regard  to  the  investigation,  the  experiments  were  car- 
ried on  under  many  ilifficulties.  They  were  made  at  first  iu 
the  engineer's  oflico  of  the  second  light-house  district  in 
Boston,  with  such  ap]d]ancc:3  as  could  be  procured  at  the 
inoMicnt,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Williain  Goodwin,  the 
acting  light-house  engineer,  who  took  much  interest  in  the 
subject  and  rendered  efficient  service. 

In  the  erection  of  a  new  lamp-shop  at  the  Slaien  Island 
depot,  care  was  taken  to  make  provision  for  a  dark  room  in 
which  the  photomotrieal  examinations  could  he  made  with 
more  precision  than  had  been  obUiined  in  tlie  tem[Kirary 
apartments  previously  used.  This  room  extends  the  wliolo 
length  4>f  the  building,  is  about  SO  feet  long  by  12  wide;  the 
windows  arc  closed  by  iron  sluittors  to  exclude  the  light; 
and  the  wall*,  Jloor,  and  all  other  parts  are  painted  black, 
after  being  sanded  to  remove  any  glare  which  might  exist. 

In  the  tirst  experiments  on  lard  oil  the  photometrieal  pro- 
cess employed  Wius  that  of  llumford,  which  consisLs  in  ascer- 
taining the  relative  intensity  of  two  lights  from  their  dis- 
tances fi'oin  a  screen  on  which  sliadows  of  equal  darkness 
arc  thrown  by  an  intermediate  body.  In  this  case  the  rela- 
tive intensities  .sought  are  indicated  by  the  square  of  the 
distances  in  inches  and  parts  of  inches  of  each  liglit  from 
the  screen  on  wliich  the  shadows  are  cast.  But  this  method, 
which  is  used  by  the  French  manufacturers  of  ajvparatus, 
and  is  very  simple  in  theory,  does  not  admit  of  much 
accuracy. 

The  arrangement  therefore  known  as  Bunsen's  photometer 
was  introduced  in  its  stead,  and  this  (with  some  peculiar 
modifications)  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  This  arrange- 
ment consists  in  placing  two  lighLs  at  the  extremity' of  a 
■jcalo  80  divided  into  distances  that  the  relative  intensity  of 
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the  two  flames  may  bo  immediately  read  off  in  terms  of  can- 
dle-power, when  a  small  intermediate  movable  screen   is 
equally  illuminated  on  both  sides.    This  screen  is  usually 
formed  of  a  piece  of  white  pasteboard  of  about  four  inches 
square,  fixed  perpendicularly  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  scale  in  a  sliding  frame,  by  which  it  can  be  brought 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  one  of  the  lights.    In  the  centre  of 
this  square  is  a  circular  hole  of  about  half  an  inch   in 
diameter  which  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  rendered 
translucent  by  a  solution  of  spermaceti  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
This  forms  a  spot  whicli  is  darker  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
white  screen,  and  is  equally  dark  on  both  surfaceawhen  the 
screen  is  receiving  an  equal  quantity  of  light  from  each 
flame;  the  screen  is  moved  backward  and  forward  until 
this  effect  is  produced,  and  the  index  will  then  point  on  the 
graduated  scale  to  the  number  of  the  relative  power  of  one 
of  the  lights  in  the  terras  of  the  other. 

The  screen  may  also  be  made  of  thin  paper,  the  whole  of 
which  is  rendered  translucent  except  a  round  spot  in  the 
centre  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  a  light  is  placed  before 
the  screen  on  one  side,  the  whole  of  the  greased  part  will 
appear  dark,  on  account  of  part  of  the  light  going  through 
the  translucent  portion.  If  now  another  light  be  placed  on 
the  opposite  side  an  equal  portion  will  bo  transmitted 
through  the  pellucid  part,  and  the  two  surfaces  will  appear 
of  like  intensity  wlicn  the  two  lights  arc  equal,  or  when  from  , 
their  respective  distances  thoy  throw  equal  amounts  of  light 
on  the  two  faces  of  the  screen. 

In  order  t])at  both  sides  may  be  seen  at  the  same  moment 
without  moving  the  head  from  one  edge  of  the  screen,  two 
mirrors  making  with  each  other  an  angle  of  90°  are  i)laced 
so  tliat  tlic  screen  itself  will  bisect  the  angle. 

For  dividing  tlie  scale  into  jiarts  related  to  each  other  as 
the  square  of  their  distances  from  a  centre,  tlie  following 
formula  and  table  will  furnisli  the  means.  Let  n  be  the 
length  of  the  scale,  and  x  the  distance  from  the  candle  end 
to  the  movable  screen;  then  a — .r  is  tlie  di.stancc  between 
the  lamp  end  and  the  screen.  Denote  tlie  degree  of  illu- 
mination on   the    candle  and   lanq)   sides  of  the  screen 
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by  L  and  L'  respective!}'.  Let  the  intensity  of  the  candle 
end  equal  one  candle,  while  that  of  the  lamp  is  n,  candles. 
Then,  since  the  illumination  of  the  screen  varies  directly  as 
the  intensity  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  we 
have  the  following. proportion: 

L:  U ::  —^: ,  _^.„  and  when  L  =  L'  we  have  (o — a;)'  =na? 
whence  x=  ^  .    .-    For  convenience  of  using  this  formula 

it  is  beat  to  change  its  form  into  z  =  a  — ^r- 

The  following  table  has  been  computed  by  calling  the 
length  of  the  scale  100  and  assigning  successive  integral 
values  to  n,  from  1  to  100.  The  column  A  shows  the  value 
of  a — z  for  each  assumed  value  of  n : 

Table  of  distances  and  candle-powers. 


Number 

1 
Number 

NumlH>r 

Number 

<>f  can- 

A 

i    of  ciin- 

A 

of  can- 

A 

of  can- 

A 

dles. 

i    dies. 

dles. 

dles. 

1 

5000 

26 

16  40 

51 

12-28 

70 

10-29 

2 

41-42 

27 

16-14 

52 

12-18 

77 

10-23 

3 

acco 

28 

15-89 

53 

12  08 

78 

10-17 

4 

as-s.-) 

29 

16-60 

54 

11-98 

79 

1011 

5 

80-90 

30 

16-44 

55 

11-88 

80 

1005 

0 

28-90 

31 

15-23 

56 

11-79 

81 

1000 

7 

27-43 

82 

16-02 

67 

11-70 

82 

9-94 

8 

20-12 

83 

14-89 

58 

11-01 

83 

9-89 

0 

25-00 

34 

14  64 

69 

11-52 

84 

9-84 

10 

24-03 

36 

14-46 

60 

11-48 

85 

0-79 

11 

23-17 

30 

14-29 

61 

11-35 

80 

9-78 

12 

22-40 

37 

1412 

62 

1127 

87 

9-68 

n 

21-71 

38 

18-96 

68 

1119 

88 

9-03 

14 

2108 

89 

18-80 

64 

1111 

89 

958 

If. 

20-62 

40 

18-65 

65 

11-04 

90 

9-54 

10 

20-00 

41 

13-51    1 

66 

10-96 

91 

9-49 

17 

19-52 

42 

13-37  1 

67 

10-89 

92 

9-44 

18 

1907 

43 

13-23  1 

68 

10-82 

93 

9-40 

1!> 

18-00 

44 

13-10 

09 

10-76 

94 

9-35 

20 

1827 

45 

12  97 

70 

1008 

96 

9-81 

21 

17-91 

40 

12-85 

71 

1001 

90 

9-20 

22    ' 

17-58 

47 

12-78 

72 

10-54 

97 

9-22 

2.-}     ' 

17-25 

48 

12-01 

73 

10-48 

98 

9-17 

24     1 

10-95 

49 

12-60 

74 

10-41 

99 

9-18 

25 

10-07 

50 

12.19 

75 

10-86 

100 

909 
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The  standard  adopted  with  which  to  compare  all  other 
lights  is  (as  wo  have  said)  that  of  the  London  sperm  candle* 
which  (under  ordinary  conditions)  bums  120  grains  of  sperm 
per  hour.  If  it  bums  more  or  less  than  this  amount  during 
the  trial,  a  correction  of  a  proportional  am<Hint  is  made  in 
the  resulta 

This  standard  however  is  too  small  for  determining  the 
power  of.  large  lamps,  and  for  this  purpose  an  intermediate 
standard  is  provisionally  adopted.  For  example— in  deter- 
mining the  power  of  a  lamp  of  the  first  order,  the  power  of 
a  lamp  of  the  fourth  order  is  first  obtained,  and  this  is  nsed 
as  a  comparison  with  the  larger  lamp. 

In  the  case  of  the  arrangement — at  the  Staten  Island  depot, 
for  photometrical  measurements,  three  scales  are  employed, 
diverging  from  a  centre  at  which  the  lamp  to  be  measured 
is  temporarily  placed ;  at  the  farllicr  end  of  each  scale  is 
placed  a  s'perm.caudle  to  servo  as  the  standard  of  compari- 
son. These  scales  are  of  different  lengths,  one  bdhg  100 
inches  in  length,  another  160  inches,  and  the  third  200 
inches;  besides  these,  one  of  the  scales  is  occasionally  re- 
placed by  one  of  700  inches  in  length,  which  is  put  up  in 
sections. 

As  the  semi-diameter  of  the  burner  of  the  lamp  and  tliat 
of  the  candle  must  be  included  in  the  length  of  the  scale,  a 
portion  of  the  latter  at  each  end  is  cut  off.  In  adjusting  the 
scales  therefore  to  their  places,  the  measurement  must  be 
taken  from  the  middle  of  each  scale ;  thus  in  the  case  of  the 
one  of  200  inches  in  length,  the  middle  of  it  must  bo  just 
100  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  lamp  on  one  side  and  100 
inches  from  the  centre  of  the  candle  on  the  other.  In  mak- 
ing the  examination,  three  observers  (one  at  each  scale) 
simultaneously  take  the  photometric  readings,  and  the  mean 
of  the  three  results  is  adopted  as  the  candle-power  of  the  light 
under  examination. 

In  the  examination  of  oil  previous  to  purchase,  (as  before 
stated,)  a  lamp  of  the  fifth  order  is  charged  witli  the  oil 
in  question,  and  when  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  of  combus- 
tion— is  subjected  to  the  trial.    For  greater  precision  ten  read- 
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ings  are  taken  on  one  siflc  of  the  scalo,  and  then  fhe  photo- 
meter is  reversed  and  as  many  taken  from  the  opposite  side. 
Ill  this  way  the  mean  of  sixty  readings,  twenty  on  eacli  scale, 
furnishes  the  data  on  which'  the  chanictor  of  the  oil  princi- 
pally rests.  As  a  means  of  simultaneously  weighing  the 
candles  for  checking  tl»o  effects  of  their  irregular  burning, 
three  balances  arc  provided,  each  of  which  bears  one  of  the 
candles  in  a  socket  supported  by  a  mctidlic  link,  through 
wliJch  the  scale-beam  passes  and  is  attached  to  the  liook  of 
the  scale-pan  below. 

On  tlie  opposite  scale-pan  a  scries  of  grain  weigh  Is  arc 
placed,  which  can  he  taken  oil"  l)y  a  pair  of  pincers  without 
disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  scale;  the  interval  of  time 
during  which  a  given  grain  weight  is  burned  is  niiirked 
by  a  wateli.  If  the  interval  is  equal  to  two  grains  for  oacli 
minute,  the  candle  is  burning  at  its  normal  rate;  if  not,  a 
correction  is  made  by  simple  proportion,  which  is  applied  to 
the  measurement  previously  obtiiined. 

The  lamps  containing  the  oil  for  trial  are  lighted  and 
trimmed  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  They  aro  introduced 
into  the  dark  room  through  a  window  close<l  with  a  sliding 
shutter.  In  order  to  prevent  an  overilow  of  oil  at  the  burner 
by  the  oscillation  of  the  liquid  in  the  reservoir  by  the  agita- 
tion of  transfer,  each  lamp  is  placed  on  a  small  carriage 
moving  on  a  railway  passing  through  the  window,  which 
enables  the  lamp  to  be  placed  in  its  position  with  rapidity, 
and  witliout  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  oil. 

Tlie  tenifierature  of  the  room  is  also  noted,  and  as  far  as 
possible  it  is  kept  at  a  heat  of  not  far  from  70°.  For  this 
purpose — during  warm  wuather,  the  inspection  may  be  made 
at  night. 

For  reading  the  divisions  on  the  .scales  in  the  dark  room, 
a  mirror  is  employed  to  throw  the  light  of  the  lamp  under 
inspection  on  the  graduation. 

To  exclude  all  extraneous  light,  the  three  candles  and  the 
lamp  to  be  tested — are  each  surrotnideil  by  a  cylindrical 
sheet-iron  screen  [lainted  black,  through  which  a  hole  (a  littlo 
larger  than  the  flame)  allows  the  light  to  pass  along  the  scale 
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to  tho  phototncter.  The  tritil-lumps  are  those  of  the  fifth 
order.  Eacfi  (after  it  has  been  lighted)  is  allowed  to  burn 
an  hour  before  being  submitted  to  the  photometrical  ineas- 
urcmcnt.  If  it  gives  a  power  less  than  8  candles,  the  oil  is 
rejected.  If  it  passes  that  test,  it  is  allowed  to  burn  un- 
disturbed without  being  trimmed — for  8  or  9  hours  longer, 
and  if  it  is  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  exhibit  no  dimi- 
nution in  the  brilliancy  of  tho  light,  it  is  considered  worthy 
of  adoption,  especially  if  after  this  it  continues  to  burn  4  or 
5  hours  additionally  with  no  perceptible  diminution  tliat  can 
be  detected  with  the  naked  eye.  The  best  lard  oil  will  bum 
16  hours  without  trimming. 

Each  candle  before  the  measurement  commences  is  suffered 
to  burn  until  it  has  assumed  a  perfect  and  uniform  rate  of 
consumption  r  it  should  be  prevented  from  guttering  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  melted  spermaceti  which  may 
accumulate  in  the  cup  at  the  top  of  tho  candle  beyond  tho 
power  of  the  feeble  incipient  flame  to  consume, — by  absorbing 
it  with  one  end  of  a  strand  of  candle-wick  cautiously  intro- 
duced. If  any  portion  of  the  spermaceti  is  suffered  to  run 
down  the  side  of  the  candle  and  drop  off  below,  the  correc- 
tion for  variation  in  burning  will  be  worthless. 

All  materials  for  tho  use  of  tho  Light-House  Establish- 
ment are  purchased  by  contract  in  accordance  with  pub- 
lished specifications  as  regards  quality  and  certain  conditions. 
The  award  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  he  can 
olfer  trustworthy  surety  as  to  his  ability  to  fulfill  the  con- 
tract. When  bids  arc  equal,  or  nearly  so,  i)rcfercncc  however 
is  given  to  the  bid<lcr  who  is  a  manufacturer  of  the  oil,  and 
not  a  mere  vender  of  the  article.  During  the  inspection* 
permission  is  granted  to  the  contractor  to  be  present  at  the 
operation,  in  order  that  he  may  be  assured  that  full  justice 
is  done  him  in  tho  examination.  After  seeing  the  precision 
with  which  tlie  photometric  and  other  processes  are  con- 
ducted, he  is  generally  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  results  ob- 
tained, even  though  his  oil  may  have  been  rejected. 

The  oil  is  delivered  in  iron-bound  casks,  varying  from  38 
to  50  gallons.  These  are  placed  (previous  to  inspection) 
under  a  shed  and  arranged  in  different  lots,  each  containing 
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oil  of  the  same  quality.  From  difFcront  casks  snniplcs  tire 
taken  in  tin  canisters  of  a  capacity  of  about  half  a  gallon, 
each  canialor  being  marked  with  the  number  of  the  lot  and 
the  cask  from  whieli  the  oil  was  Uikcni.  Before  the  sample 
is  drawn  from  the  cask  the  oil  within  is  thoroughly  mixed 
by  rolling  the  cask  or  by  stirring.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
obtain  in  the  sample  an  average  amount  of  .solid  matter 
which  may  bo  contained  in  the  oil. 

Tlic  jiurest  lard  oil  is  that  which  is  manufactured  by  sub- 
mitting the  solid  leaf  lard  to  great  pressure  during  the 
coldest  period  of  winter.  Oil  of  this  quality  is  used  for  burn- 
ing in  small  mechanical  lamps;  it  gives  a  bright  (lame  and 
does  not  incrust  the  wick.  The  light-house  lumps  however — 
being  of  a  much  larger  size  and  evolving  a  much  greater 
amount  of  heat,  can  consume  oil  of  a  coarser  character ;  and 
indeed  it  lias  been  found  that  oil  containing  a  certain  amount 
of  solid  matter,  provided  the  latter  is  not  too  much  in  qunn- 
tity  to  be  consume<l  by  the  lamp,  gives  a  higher  illuminat- 
ing power.  On  this  account — before  this  fact  was  generally 
known  in  the  trado,  complaints  were  made  of  the  Light- 
House  IJoard  giving  the  preference  to  oil  which  in  the  market 
would  not  bo  considered  of  the  nr.^1  quality. 

Thoqnnnlity  of  oil  is  estimated  by  weight,  allowing  7"0 
|Kiunds  i)er  gallon.  It  is  weighed  in  gross  and  afterwards 
emptied  into  large  tanks  in  an  under-ground  vault.  The 
cm[)ty  barrels  are  next  weighed ;  the  weight  of  these  deducted 
gives  the  net  weight  of  the  oil. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  general  light-house 
depot  at  Staten  Island,  from  which  all  the  supplies  are  now 
distribulc<l,and  where  the  lumps  and  other  light-house  appli- 
ances are  pre])are<l  for  immediate  u.se,  the  oil  was  received  at 
various  ports  along  the  co.ist  in  accordance  witli  terms  of  the 
eontmct,  and  was  stored  until  wantotl  for  use,  in  cellars  hired 
for  that  purpose. 

After  the  introduction  of  lard  oil  however,  the  boanl  con- 
structed a  spacious  under-ground  receptacle  capable  of  con- 
taining 50,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  rcitaining  it  <lurii^g  the 
whole  year  ut  a  temperature  not  to  exceed  05°  Fahrenheit. 

Tho  under-ground  vault  contains  five  tanks,  each  of  tho 
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capacity  of  ten  thousand  gallons.  On  each  tank  is  a  Tegiater, 
consisting  of  a  glass  tube  so  divided  as  to  give  the  oontents 
in  hundreds  of  gallons.  The  oil  is  ddivered  in  three  install- 
ments :  The  first  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  second  on  the  10th 
of  June,  and  the  third  on  the  22d  of  July.  The  vault  and 
tanks  were  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Qeneral  Poe 
while  engineer  secretary  of  the  board,  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  introduction  of  lard  oil  and  in  the  preliminary 
experiments  for  determining  its  quality. 

A  photometer  room  was  afterwards  fitted  up  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  in  which  several  series  of  investigations 
were  made  in  regard  to  the  illuminating  power  of  different 
oils.  At  the  same  time  a  series  of  experiments  was  under- 
taken relative  to  their  chemical  characters  and  conditions,  in 
which  experiments  the  chairman  was  assisted  by  Prof.  C.  M. . 
Wetherill  whoso  untimely  death  the  science  of  this  country 
has  been  called  to  mourn.  Among  the  investigations  in  the 
laboratory,  are  those  given  in  the  following  table,  relative  to- 
tho  expansions  of  different  oils — ^intended  to  fisicilitate  the 
purchase,  the  measurements  being  made  at  different  temper- 
atures. To  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  correction  for  tem- 
perature, the  oil  is  now  purchased  by  weight.  The  followinj^ 
results  may  however  be  of  value  in  the  application  of  differ- 
ent oils  to  light-house  purpoises : 

Experiments  upon  Light-House  Oils. 

[Density  and  volume  of  oils  (nnd  water)  at  different  temperatures.] 


6 
g 

s- 

1 

Spcrm  oil. 

Whale  oil 
(unrefined). 

Lard  oil 
(reflnod). 

Lard  oil 
(unrefined). 

S 

3 
I 

to 

1 

s 

3 

1 

1 

3 

"3 
> 

e 

6 

E 

3 
> 

1? 

s 

4°- 
10°- 
15°- 
20°- 
25°- 
80°-. 
36°-. 
40»- 

10000 
1-0053 
1-0095 
1-0134 
1-0168 
1-0208 
10243 
10296 

0-89266 
0-88783 
0-88418 
0-88072 
0-87778 
0-87432 
0-87139 
0-86721 

1-0000 
10049 
1-0095 
1-0145 
10166 
1-0200 
1-0236 
10297 

0-92825 
0-92370 
0-91952 
0-91498 
0-91311 
0-90999 
0-90a88 
0-90146 

1  0000 
1-0042 
1-0093 
1-0124 
1-0164 
1-0204 
1-0237 
10278 

5-92488 
0-92103 
0-91632 
0-91850 
0-90992 
0-90641 
0-90351 
0-89986 

1-0000 
1-0051 
10109 
1-014G 
1-1169 
1-0204 
10244 

0-92086 
0-91614 
0-91090 
a-907CO 
0-9055C 
0-90247 
0-89897 
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Experiments  upon  LighJl-Hoim  Oila — Continued. 

[Density  and  volume  of  oils  (and  water)  at  different  temperatures.] 


6 

1 
1 

Kerosene. 

Water  (C.M.W.) 

Water  (Kopp). 

Alcohol  (Pierre), 
Tol.  at  0°  C.  =  1 

TOl. 

a 

> 

"i 
<5 

a 

s 

I 

S 
I 

1 

a 

C. 

*3 
B 

a 

4°.. 

10000 

0-81199 

100000 

1-00000 

1-0000 

1-00000 

0° 

1-0000 

10°.- 

10050 

0-80799 

100048 

0-99962 

1-0008 

0-99975 

10° 

1-0107 

15°.. 

10106 

0  80347 

100080 

0-99915 

1-0008 

0-99918 

20°.. 

10152 

0-79984 

1-00176 

0-99824 

10017 

0-99881 

20° 

1-0217 

25°.- 

10187 

0-79709 

1-00303 

0-99C98 

1-0028 

0-99717 

30°- 

10284 

0-79346 

1-00447 

0-99565 

1-0042 

0-99679 

80° 

1-0881 

35°-. 

10276 

0-79020 

1-00619 

0-99884 

40° 

10321 

0-78674 

1-00774 

0-99232 

40° 

1-0448 

Cliemiccd  Analysis  of  lAghi-House  Oils. 

No.  1. — Refined  winter-pressed  lard  oil. 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 
Oxygen  .. 


First  ex- 
periment. 


76-87 
11-68 


Second  ex- 
periment. 


76-68 
11-68 


Mean. 


76-75 
11-61 
11-64 


100-00 


By  calcula- 
tion. 


S: 


76-74 
11-68 


O,     11-68 


10000 


No.  2. — Crude  lard  oil. 


Carbon ... 
Ilydrogen 
Oxygen  .. 


77-07 
11-72 


76-70 
11.69 


76-88 
n-71 
11-41 


100-00 


« 

No.  3. — Sperm  oil. 

Carbon  _.    -     «•       

79-52 
12-28 

79-41 
12-28 

79-40 

12-28 

8-26 

C. 79-70 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

11,,— 12-28 
0<  —  8-02 

100-00 
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Eirperiments  of  Mixing  Oils  with  -Oil  of  VUrloi  of  66**  Bcaume, 

at  G2*'  F. 

[Of  uil,  2  fluid  ounces;  of  sulphuric  avid,  1  fluid  ounco.j 

First  Kxperiment. —  WinUr-preated  lard  oil. 

Tompernture  of  oil  before  mixing 70"  F. 

Tempcraluro  of  oil  after  slow  mixing 130° 

Difference 60° 

At  the  expiration  of  3  minutes,  temperature __.   134"» 

At  the  expiration  of  4  minutes,  temperature 134" 

Second  experiment. —  Winter-pressed  lard  oil. 

Temperature  before  mixing », 70°  F. 

Temperature  after  mixing  rapidly . 169° 

Difference — 99° 

Third  experiment. —  Winter-pressed  lard  oil. 

Temperature  before  mixing 70°  F. 

Temperature  after  mixing 165° 

Difference 1 95° 

Fourth  experiment. — Crude  lard  oil. 

Teniporuturo  before  mixing 06°  F. 

Temperature  ufter  mixing . 164° 

Difference... 98° 

Refrigeration  of  Oils. 

Those  cxperiinontod  upon  were  whale,  sperm,  refined  lard, 
and  crude  lard  oils. 

First  erpcrunent. — At- .'>0-2°  F.  they  wore  nil  sirupy ;  in  the  crude  lartl 
oil  li  yell<>wi!«h  solid  boijaii  to  separate. 

At  'Hi-Q>°  the  sperm  oil  beijnn  to  solidify. 

At  248°  the  refined  liird  oil  bei^tin  to  yield  a  white  prceipitute. 

At  17G°  the  wlinlc  oil  wiis  a  thiek  sirup,  without  deposit.  The  crude 
liird  oil  WHS  quite  Imrd.  Tliu  pure  liird  oil  was  not  as  hard  as  the  erude  lard 
oil.  The  sperm  oil  was  not  as  hard  us  the  pure  lurd  oil.  These  experiments 
performed  in  test  tubes. 

Sccotid  crpcrimcnt. — Upon  pure  wintnr-prosscJ  lard  oil,  in  a  test  tube. 

At  17-0°  F.,  it  begins  to  deposit  flakes  of  solid  matter. 

At  14°  it  is  quite  thick. 

At  10-4°  it  is  perfectly  solid. 
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ir  tiow  iho  li!H)pfmtiirc  rises,  a  sniiili  ]i<irti«>ii  of  the  i>il  ruiimiiij  -jolid 
until  tlic  teinjHiruluro  ruurhi*  i-i-d". 

T/iittl  rj-jH-rhufnt. — The  oila  wi-ci-  |>liKod  in  liir{;<.*  cylindore  Kiid  exposed 
to  a  tfiiipcnitiirf  nf24  S*  !•'.,  with  tho  fullowiiig  riMUlts: 

1.  Criidu  lard  oil,  much  sodimont. 

2.  t?j«'nn  oil,  ditto. 

8,   Fiiro  rcUiied  lard  oil,  n  little  scdiincnl. 

4.  Wiutor-slniiiied  liirdoil,  very  little  sediment. 

5.  VVhuIu  oil,  no  sediment. 

In  the  use  of  sperm  oil,  it  was  found  tliat  Llic  purer  it  could 
bcobtniiied  the  better,  nnti  hciu-i'  it  was  the  custom  to  strain 
the  oil  (and  siho  the  drii»piiigs)  tliryiigh  fk-aii  white  .sund 
previous  to  using  it.  In  the  case  of  hird  oil  however,  {as 
before  statetl,)  it  was  found  that  removing  all  the  solid 
nialtcr  diminished  its  pbotomclric  povvor. 

All  fatty  uils  absorb  oxygen,  wliidj  unites  with  thcui  to 
form  oxides  of  their  combustible  ingredients;  acconlingly  oil 
freely  e.xfhosed  to  the  air  mu.st  in  time  gradually  diminish 
in  its  power  of  combustion.  It  sliould  therefore  not  bo  open 
to  the  atmosphero  Avhen  the  oil  is  to  be  stored,  but  covered 
with  a  thin  wooden  plane  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of 
the  oil  and  thus  in  a  great  measure  excludes  the  air.  The 
freezing  of  lard  oil  does  not  appear  to  affect  its  quality. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  introduction 
of  lard  oil  on  account  of  the  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  tiie 
koe])ers;  in  some  cases  from  the  want  of  experience  in  using 
it,  au<l  in  others  from  the  interference  of  venders  of  sperm 
oil.  Thi.s  diiliculty  however  was  obviated  by  a  resdlution 
of  the  board,  ay  which  any  keeper  who  declared  his  inabil- 
ity to  burn  lard  oil  shouhl  be  requested  to  resign,  since  it 
had  been  abundantly  proved  ihut  tliis  oil  with  proper  man- 
agement could  be  made  to  compete  favorably  with  sperm  oil. 
Its  inlroduclion  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  an 
economical  point  of  view;  it  saved  the  Government  $100,()UU 
annually  for  several  \'ears. 

Another  important  step  in  tlic  introduction  of  lard  oil  was 
that  of  furnishing  a  lan)(i  which  would  burn  it  with  the 
greatest  perfection.  This  was  effected  by  the  inventiou  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Funck,  foreman  of  the  lamp-shop.    In  order  to  burn  • 
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lard  oil,  it  is  noceasaiy  (as  has  been  said)  that  it  should  be 
kept  at  a  high  temperature,  and  for  this  puipoee  the  heat 
of  the  draught  of  the  lamp  was  paased  through  the  centre 
of  the  reservoir. 

Previous  to  the'  change  in  the  illuminating  material, there 
had  been  used  in  the  light-house  establishment  three  claases 
of  lamps,  viz,  the  mechanical  lamp  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  orders,  and  the  moderator  and  fountain  lamps  for  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  orders. 

In  the  mechanical  lamp  the  oil  was  placed  in  a  reservoir 
below  the  burner  and  pumped  up  by  means  of  clock-work. 
This  apparatus  is  of  a  complicated  character,  and  is  subject 
to  derangement.  The  valves  must  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  and  the  clock-work  cleaned.  The  proper  performance 
of  these  operations  is  beyond  the  skill  of  an  ordinary  keeper, 
and  requires  the  frequent  service  of  a  trained  and  expert 
attendant 

The  moderator  lamp  is  less  complicated,  uid  was  invented 
to  obviate  the  difficulties  just  mentioned.  In  this  Uie  oil  is 
elevated  by  the  descent  of  a  heavy  piston,  and  forced  up 
through  a  small  conical  hole,  the  flow  being  regulated  by  the 
conical  end  of  a  wire,  which  is  gradually  withdrawn  as  tlio 
weight  descends,  so  as  to  give  a  less  obstructed  flow  as  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  oil  increases.  From  this  arrange- 
ment it  takes  its  name  of  moderator  lamp.  This  apparatus 
however  is  liable  to  irregularity  on  account  of  derangement 
of  the  supplying  apparatus,  the  varying  friction  of  the  pack- 
ing of  the  piston,  as  well  as  the  change  in  the  flow  of  the 
oil,  owing  to  its  diminished  liquidity  on  a  reduction  of  its 
temperature. 

Tlie  reservoir  of  the  fountain  lamp  consists  in  an  air-tight 
vessel,  (usually  cylindrical,)  from  the  bottom  of  which  descends 
a  tube,  terminating  at  the  open  end  in  a  small  cup,  from 
which  the  burner  is  directly  supplied  with  oil  on  the  well- 
known  principle  of  the  bird  fountain,  this  vessel  being  filled 
with  oil  by  inverting  it  and  pouring  in  the  liquid  through 
the  o})ou  end  of  the  tube.  It  is  then  re-inverted  and  the  end 
of  the  tube  inserted  in  the  small  cup  below  the  level  of  the 
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oil  wliich  it  contains.  The  oil  iu  the  reservoir  in  this  con- 
dition is  supjiortcd  by  the  j>rcssurc  of  the  atrnosphoro  on  the 
surface  of  llie  oil  iu  the  ciiji.  When  this  surfuce  is  lowered 
by  burning,  tJie  end  of  the  lube  is  opened,  and  a  bubble  of  air 
passes  up  and  an  equal  bulk  of  oil  descends,  and  in  this 
way  a  nearly  constant  level  of  oil  is  maintained.  I  say 
nearly  constant  because  the  air  which  goes  up  is  of  some 
volume  and  in  the  act  of  passing  up  produces  an  oscillation 
which  iu  sonic  degree  alfects  the  steadiness  of  the  flume. 

There  is  however  a  greater  defect  in  this  lamp  from  tljo 
oscillations  iu  the  level  when  the  reservoir  1ms  been  ex- 
hausted of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  cliarge  of  oil.  In 
this  case  the  arrangeraent  i.s  one  similar  to  an  air  thermom- 
eter with  a  large  bulb,  and  is  affected  by  a  sudden  draught 
produced  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a  door  or  the 
ordinary  ventilation  of  the  lantern.  This  was  partly  reni' 
cdied  by  bending  the  tube,  and  thereby  increasing  the  resist- 
ance to  u  smlden  change  in  the  level  of  the  oil. 

The  improvement  of  Mr.  Funck  consisted  in  .Hubstitutiug 
for  these  lamps  one  of  constant  level,  in  wliich  the  oil  is 
placed  above  the  burner,  and  the  flow  of  oil  necessary  for 
perfect  combustion  is  regulated  by  a  small  Hoating  pi.ston, 
placed  in  an  enlarged  portion  of  thesupfdy-tube,  and  carry- 
ing on  its  upper  surface  a  conictil  projection  wiiich  increases 
or  diminishes  the  size  of  the  supplying  oriliee  in  aceordimce 
with  tlie  rapidity  of  combu.stion.  Thi.s  lamp  is  not  only  free 
from  the  objections  pertaining  to  the  other  huniis,  but  is  less 
expensive  and  belter  adapted  to  the  burning  of  lard  oil.  It 
affords  a  freer  combustion,  ami  consequently  a  more  intense 
light,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  larger  amount  of  the  buniing 
material. 

In  this  lamp  the  heated  air  and  products  of  combustion 
pass  through  a  cylindrical  opening  in  the  reservoir,  wliirh 
is  placed  directly  above  the  lamp,  the  opening  in  it  forming 
as  it  were  a  prolongation  of  the  chimney,  thus  not  only  pre- 
venting the  oil  from  freezing  in  the  coldest  weather,  but 
sujiplying  it  to  the  burner  at  the  temperature  best  adapted 
for  perfect  combustion. 
32-2 
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EdablUhed  Superiority  of  Laerd  Oil. — In  F^gard  to  the  oom- 
parative  character  of  lard  aad  colza  oils  we  may  be  allowed 
to  print  the  following  letter  from  Colonel  Hamilton,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  latter  oil,  who  was  present  at  the  trial 
to  which  he  alludes: 

Fovo  ou  Lao.,  Wu.,  Jfiqr  16, 188& 

Dkab  Oommosobx:  I  muit  confcM  mj  grekt  dimppolntawnt  at  tba  ramlt 
of  the  ezperimentt  at  Stateo  Island.  It  ia  howevnr  not  nallv  ao  muDh  th« 
fkilnra  oi  rape-teed  oil  as  the  undeniable  excellenea  of  lard  oil  m  ii  burner. 
I  Ailly  hdieve  that  our  rape-aeed  oil  of  this  year  i*  ai  good  ai  any  that  was 
ever  made  la  Europe,  andf  I  know  it  is  (kr  better  than  any  we  have  ever 
before  made.  I  am  latufled  now  that  for  aelf-henting  lampe  there  la  no  oil 
that  will  bear  oompariion  with  lard,  but  I  am  equally  satiified  that  no  oolxa 
oil  will  yield  a  better  result  than  oun  under  exactly  the  same  teau.  We 
have  but  one  more  experiment  to  make  with  oolza;  it  is  itsextnu^ion  by 
diemical  displacement.    If  this  fails  we  shall  abandon  the  whole  buiineaa. 

If  all  thinn  are  put  together,  I  think  the  following  statement  will  be 
allowed,  to  ^t :  Our  oolsa  oil  is  equal  to  any  fordgn  oolia.  It  ia  better 
than  any  we  have  heretofore  made.  It  is  better  than  sperm  oil  or  any  other 
burner,  excepting  only  lard  oil.  Our  foilure  then  is  owing  to  the  auperior 
excellence  of  lard  oil,  which,  under  the  persistent  investigation  of  the  MMud, 
has  been  shown  to  bo  the  best  and  cheapest  safe  illuminator  available. 

The  board  are  entitled  to  great  credit  in  prcducing  this  result  It  will  be 
remembered  that  but  a  few  years  since,  lard  oil  was  pronounced  nnaniteble 
for  light-house  purposes,  but  the  peneverance  of  the  boaid  has  br6u§^t 
out  the  fact  that  it  is  much  the  best  and  cheapest  oil,  and  that  the  expenaea 
of  lighting  the  coast  and  harbors  have  been  thereby  greatly  teduoed.  Surely 
the  country  at  laige  should  acknowledco  this,  and  give  due  credit  to  the 
board.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  witn  colsa  what  the  board  has  effected 
with  lard  oil,  and  wo  have  been  unsuccessful  both  for  oarwlves  and  the 
li^ht-houso  interest.  The  undertuking  has  been  no  source  of  profit  to  us, 
iind  had  the  capital  and  time  thiit  have  been  devoted  to  coIku  been  used  in 
our  other  bran(m  of  manufacturo  (linsocd  oil),  it  wonld  at  ktost  have  re-irn- 
bursud  us  with  a  fair  rttmuncrativc  n-tiirn.  As  n^gardit  tlie  oil  we  havo 
utTurcd,  wc  have  liomd  the  iMMird  would  take  it.  I  do  not  think  we  can  im- 
prove upon  the  finality,  and  it  is  the  last  wo  shall  venture  to  offer  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  hoard,  for  wc  shall  henceforth  abandon  the  manufacture, 
except  for  local  wants. 

Wc  are  grateful  to  each  member  of  the  board  for  the  interest  they  have 
alwaj's  shown  in  our  undertaking,  and  for  their  uniform  kindncus  and  courtcdy. 
Accept,  my  dear  Commodore,  for  yourself  and  your  associates  in  the  b<.)ard, 
my  warmest  thanks  for  yuur  many  kind  expressions  of  interest,  and  believe 
mo,  truly  and  gratefully,  yours, 

C.  S.  Hauiltok. 

Com.  A.  A.  IIarwooi),  U.  .V.  N., 

Secretary  Light-House  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  lard  oil  in  1865,  '66, 
and  '07,  until  the  end  of  1873,  when  the  attention  of  the 
board  was  again  directed  to  the  study  of  mineral  oil,  con- 
tinual improvements  were  made  in  the  processes  of  its  pres- 
ervation and  inspection,  and  also  in  the  lamps  and  other 
appliances  for  its  employment,  and  nothing  further  as  a 
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liglit-house  iJluuiinant  was  requirod.  It  is  therefore  with 
rcrjrot  that  wc  arc  urged,  on  account  of  tlie  increased  j>rice 
uftlio  tuticli!,  (hit!  in  sunie  degree  to  the  reputation  as  a 
buruing  material  given  it  by  the  board  itself,  to  substitute 
for  it  a  less  reliable  but  a  much  more  economical  material. 

Experiments  on  M'mcral  Oils. — At  the  time  lard  oil  was  in- 
troducod^a  serit^s  of  experiments  was  made  on  the  conijmra- 
tive  value  of  thu  diiil-rt'tit  petroleum  oils  used  in  this  country. 
They  were  all  considorod  too  dangerous  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
ordinary  keepers  of  the  light-stations  of  our  coast.  Since  the 
date  of  thcso  investigations  however,  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  tijese  oils,  by  which  a  much 
greater  range  has  been  obtained  in  the  temjwratu ro  at 
which  they  give  off  a  noticeable  vai>or.  During  the  last 
two  years,  a  new  series  of  investigations  therefore  has  been 
made  relative  to  these  illuminating  agents,  of  which  we  pro- 
pose in  the  succeeding  pages  to  give  a  brief  account. 

The  crude  petroleums  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  region  are 
of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  appoarancc,  an<l  have  a  spi.'cific 
gravity  of  •15'^  to  19°  Bcaume  at  a  tcmperuturo  of  OU''  Faliren- 
lieit.  Some  are  .so  volatile  as  to  evaporate  rapidly  at  tlio 
onlinary  toiniwraturu  of  the  air,  rendering  it  dangerous 
to  ajiproaeh  an  open  cask  of  crudo  prtrolcunj  with  a  Hame  ; 
others  are  much  less  volatile,  requiring  a  temperature  of 
from  20U°  to  oOU"  F.  to  vaporize  them.  The  volatility  of 
the  hydro-carbons  is  intimately  connected  with  their  specific 
gravity.  They  become  heavier  Jis  the  vohilile  ingredients 
are  driven  off  by  heat.  The  iuHamniability  of  the  oils  is 
also  connected  with  their  volatility  and  specific  gravity. 
Tlie  light  volatile  oils  ignite  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  wc 
have  said,  on  the  a[)proach  of  a  Vmrning  match,  while  the 
heavier  require  a  hii^^fier  temperature  for  ignition.  The 
process  of  manufacturing  these  oils  consists  in  separating 
thera  from  each  other  as  they  occtir  in  tlie  crude  oil  of  the 
springs  by  what  is  calleil  fractional  distillation  ;  for  this 
purjiose  the  crude  oil  is  placed  in  an  iron  still  provided 
with  a  worm  of  the  same  metal  submerged  in  a  tank  of  water 
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for  cooling  it ;  tho  still  is  then  gradually  heated ;  the  first 
product  that  passes  over  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  can  only  bo  condensed  into  a  liquid  form  by  cooling  the 
worm  with  ice,  or  by  compressing  tho  gas  with  an  air-pump 
into  a  strong  receiver.    After  all  the  vapor  is  given  off  at 
the  temperature,  say  of  90°  F.,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
in  the  still  is  raised,  and  it  then  exhales  a  vapor  at  a  higher 
temperature  and  of  greater  density;  and  thus  on  successively^, 
a  series  of  liquids  is  produced,  each  of  which  requires  to  be 
heated  to  a  higher  degree  before  taking  fire  on  the  approach 
of  a  lighted  match.    Tho  more  volatile  vapors  are  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  and  when  suffered  to  escape  from  tho 
cask  containing  them  will  flow  along  the  surface  of  the  floor 
of  a  room,  and  reaching  a  distant  fire-place  will  ignite,  aud 
burning  backward  to  tho  re-servoir  will  set  fire  to  the  oil 
from  which  they  emanated. 

Many  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in  this  way,  by  tho 
firing  of  a  canister  containing  petroleum  oil  which  has  been 
left  open,  although  at  a  distance  in  some  cases  of  from  20  to 
30  feet  from  a  lighted  fire.  Another  source  of  danger  from, 
the  lighted  oils  from  which  the  more  volatile  vapors  arise — 
results  from  the  fact  that  these  vapors  when  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  atmospheric  air  explode  on  the  approach  of  a 
flame  with  extreme  violence.  When  the  proportions  of 
vapor  and  air  are  equal  no  explosion  takes  place;  but  when 
they  are  in  the  ratio  of  10  parts  of  the  vapor  in  volume  to 
100  parts  of  air  the  explosion  is  most  violent;  when  tho 
quantity  of  air  or  of  petroleum  vapor  is  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, the  explosion  is  less  violent  until  one  or  otlier  becomes 
excessive,  and  when  the  vapor  is  in  excess,  it  kindles  with- 
out explosion,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  street  gas  when 
issuing  from  the  burner. 

A  notable  case  of  the  explosive  quality  of  a  mixture  of 
petroleum  vapor  and  air  occurred  in  connection  with  tho 
light-house  service  in  1804,  on  Lake  Michigan.  Tlie  keeper 
in  one  of  the  light-houses  of  this  district  substituted  on  his 
own  responsibility  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp  of  tinned 
iron  for  the  usual  lard  oil  lamp.     This  gave  a  good  light 
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and  required  no  trimming  during  tlie  niglit;  il  burned  well 
for  several  nights,  an<l  llic  keeper  congnitulatwl  liiinself  on 
the  success  of  what  he  considered  a  very  important  experi- 
ment. Unfortunately  however  on  the  last  morning  that  the 
lamp  was  used  he  attempted  to  put  it  out  in  the  usual  way 
by  blowing  the  air  from  his  lungs  down  the  chimney,  when 
an  explosion  took  place,  which  scattered  the  oil  in  a  burning 
stale  over  the  dock  of  the  tower  and  tdso  on  his  clothes.  In 
his  fright  he  ran  down  the  stains  of  the  tower,  and  had 
scarcely  reached  the  ground  when  a  violent  explosion  was 
heard  above,  which  blew  off  the  whole  lantern  and  broke  the 
lenticular  apparatus. 

The  explanation  of  these  two  explosions  is  not  difficult. 
Thf  burning  of  the  oil  during  the  night  left  a  space  void  of 
till-  li(iuid  in  the  reservoir  of  iho  lamp  which  was  hlled  with 
air  and  vapor,  which  happen<'d  on  this  (»ccjision  to  he  near 
till!  explosive  pri)|i<)rtiitns;  on  Itlowing  air  down  the  chimney 
it  mingled  with  the  va[)or,  fitrnishing  the  quantity  neces- 
sary for  the  violent  combination,  and  consequently  the 
explosion  occurred  which  !)roke  tho  lamp.  The  second 
explosion  was  caused  by  the  a.sccnt  of  the  vapor  from  the 
burnicg  oil  on  tho  deck,  and  took  place  when  tho  quantity 
exhaled  amounted  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  volume  of  air  pres- 
ent. The  two  then  suddenly  rushed  into  combination,  pro- 
ducing tho  effects  that  we  have  mentioned. 

Under  favorable  circumsttnices,  this  lamp  lighted  with 
kerosene  might  have  burned  silently  for  several  weeks,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  chances,  time  enough 
being  given,  an  explosion  was  inevitable.  Facts  of  this  kind 
in  connection  with  the  ditlifulty  experienced  in  burning 
mineral  oil  in  light-house  lamps,  induced  tho  Ligtit-IIouse 
Doard  to  adopt  lard  oil. 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  from  time  to  timo 
by  the  Light-House  Board  with  a  view  to  the  introduction 
of  )>clrolcum  as  an  illuminating  material,  as  soon  as  oil 
could  bo  obtained  in  this  country  of  a  suitable  character, 
lard   oil    having   advanced   in  price  to   such    a   degree  as 
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to  render  this  change  desirable  in  an  economical  point  of 
view.  In  the  meantime  exi>criments  had  also  been  nia<le 
ig  France  and  England  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  min- 
eral oil  as  a  light-house  illuminant,  but  it  was  not  until 
1873  or  1874  that  the  result'was  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  the  oil  has  been  vcrj'  much 
improved  in  this  country  of  late  years,  and  there  are  how 
several  companies  which  profess  to  produce  oil  entirely  safe, 
and  otherwise  suitable  for  light-house  purposes.  In  view  of 
further  experiments  with  mineral  oil,  an  advertisement  was 
inserted  in  the  papers  in  1874  requesting  manufacturers  to 
send  samples  of  their  oils  to  be  teste<l  at  the  Light-IIouso 
depot  at  Staten  Island,  and  in  accordance  with  this  nume- 
rous specimens  were  received  and  submitted  to  examina- 
tion. 

The  first  test  to  which  the  oils  thus  furnished  were  sub- 
jected was  that  of  flashing ;  that  is,  the  determination  of  the 
temperature  at  which  the  oil  gives  off  a  vapor  which  will 
flash  into  a  flame  on  the  approach  of  a  small  taper,  or  in 
other  words  which  indicates  the  rise  of  a  vapor  which  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air  will  tend  to  produce  an  explosion. 
The  flashing  temperature  differs  however  from  that  at  whicli 
the  liquid  takes  lire  as  a  whole.  Tliis  will  be  understood  if 
we  suppose  tliat  two  liquids  have  been  mixed  together,  u 
liglit  and  a  heavy  one;;  the  flash  in  this  case  will  be  due  to 
the  vapor  from  the  lighter  mixture,  while  the  burning  is 
due  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  compound  is  fired.  To 
make  this  flashing  test  requires  considerable  precaution. 
Tlic  oil  to  bo  tried  is  gradually  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp 
in  a  wator-batl»,  a  sensitive  thcnnometer  being  suspended 
in  the  oil  witli  the  bulb  sliglitly  below  the  surface;  the  heat 
of  the  water  is  very  slowly  increased  by  moving  from  time 
to  time  tlie  spirit-lamp  from  under  the  basin  of  the  water- 
bath  which  contains  the  oil,  and  tiie  j)oint  of  flashing  is 
obtained  by  passhig  over  the  surface  of  the  oil  a  small  flame 
until  the  first  indication  of  flash  is  observed.  The  flame 
should  not  be  so  large  as  to  heat  the  surface,  and  is  best  pro- 
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duced  by  a  very  small  jet  of  gas  from  a  glass  tube  drawn 
nearly  to  a  point  and  connected  with  the  gas  pipe  of  tlio 
house  l>y  a  tube  of  india-rubber,  the  quantity  of  gas  being 
regulated  by  a  stop-cock,  so  that  the  flame  is  a  more  pencil 
of  light  about  a  ciuarlerof  an  inch  in  lengtli  and  a  twentieth 
in  diameter.  Tlie  basin  which  contains  the  oil  is  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  [date 
of  thin  glass,  tlie  thermometer  passing  through  an  aperture 
in  this  cover,  and  a  larger  hole  being  left  open  in  the  same 
for  inserting  the  pencil  of  the  llamo.  The  basin  containing 
the  oil  is  sotnetimos  left  entirely  open,  the  cover  Iteing  dis- 
carded, but  we  do  not  think  this  as  safe  a  method  as  the 
other.  Great  caution  must  be  Uiken  in  rai.^iiig  the  tempera- 
ture very  gradually,  so  that  every  part  of  llio  liquid  may  have 
the  same  heat  and  the  thermometer  thus  truly  indicate  the 
temperature.  If  the  rise  of  the  teniporature  be  very  sudden, 
the  thermometer  Avill  not  respond,  and  the  real  Hashing 
temperature  will  be  higher  than  that  which  is  indicated. 

The  next  test  was  that  of  the  firing  of  the  mass  of  tho 
liquid,  which  is  sotnctinios  10  or  12  degrees  tilgher  than  tliat 
of  tho  Jlashing  temperature;  but  generally  the  two  are  very 
near  each  other. 

The  next  test  was  tho  determination  of  the  specific  gravity. 
This  was  obtained  by  weighing,  in  a  glass  flask  with  a 
narrow  ueck,  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water  and  of 
the  oil  in  question  ;  the  ratio  of  the  two,  reduced  to  water 
as  unity,  gave  the  specific  gravity  required.  To  facilitate 
the  oi)eration,  a  flask  containing  just  1,000  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water,  was  balanced  by  a  permanent  weight.  Tho 
scales  were  tested  by  double  weighing.  The  liret  series  of 
weighings  was  made  at  tho  temperature  of  71°  F.,  that  of  tho 
apartment  in  which  tho  experiment  was  conducted ;  but  oil 
and  other  substances  change  their  bulk,  and  consequently 
their  specific  gravity,  with  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  in  order  that  results  may  be  compared, 
that  the  experiments  be  all  made  at  the  same  tem|x^rature, 
or  reduced  to  a  standanl  temperature.    The  temiieralure 
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formerly  adopted  in  England  for  specific  gravity  is  62"  F. ; 
but  \n  the  case  of  petroleum  the  temperature  of  60°  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country  and  England.  In  the  first  series  of 
experiments  made  with  the  oils  in  question,  tho  weighing 
was  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  74°,  as  we  have  said, 
namely  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  A  series  of 
experiments  at  a  lower  temperature  was  afterward  made,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  correction  by  which  to  reduce  the  specific 
gravity  first  obtained,  to  that  of  a  temperature  of  60° ;  but  as 
each  oil  exhibits  a  different  rate  of  expansion  by  heat,  tho 
process  became  very  laborious.  Experiments  were  therefore 
made  to  determine  the  correctness  of  indication  of  the  speci  fic 
gravity  of  the  oils  by  means  of  a  hydrometer.  This  was  found 
to  differ  from  that  obtained  by  weighing  within  one  ixjr  cent., 
and  was  therefore  concluded  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for 
practical  purposes. 

To  obtain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oils  by  means  of  a 
hydrometer,  a  vessel  of  a  depth  of  about  14  inches  (contain- 
ing say  10  gallons  of  water,) is  provided;  into  this  are  intro- 
duced several  glass  cylinders  containing  the  oil,  and  into  these 
cylinders  the  hydrometers  are  plunged,  the  level  of  the  oil 
being  so  far  above  the  water  that  the  under  cont-act  of  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  with  the  scale  may  beobservc<l.  Before 
inserting  the  glass  cylinders  coutaining  the  oils  into  this 
water-bath,  the  liquid  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  00° 
by  mixing  ice-water  with  it,  at  wbicli  temperature  it  may  bo 
kept  for  a  long  time,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  tho 
liquid  and  the  great  specific  heat  of  tlie  water.  A  change  of 
temperature  may  be  i)revcnted  by  occasionally  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  ice-cold  water,  care  being  taken  to  mingle 
the  mixture  by  stirring.  Uy  tliis  process  the  specific  gravity 
at  <)0°  of  a  large  number  of  sami»leri  may  be  obtained  in  a 
comparatively  sliort  time.  In  this  country  and  England 
the  density  or  relative  weiglit  of  petroleum  oils  is  generally 
expressed  in  terms  of  tlie  arbitrary  scale  of  Reaume,  instead 
of  that  of  the  specific  gravity.  The  following  table  gives  tho 
equivalent  of  the  Beaum6  scale  in  terms  of  specific  gravity: 
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An(»ther  test  to  whicli  the  ininenil  oil  was  subjecteJ  was 
tlmt  of  i\  rt?(lii<^tioii  of  leinpcmtiirc.  For  tliis  jturpose  (he 
samples  were  placod  in  au  air-bath  reduced  to  the  letiiperu- 
tnre  of  25°  R  At  this  teraperuture  several  of  the  oils  exhib- 
ited a.  thickonod  condition,  especially  those  of  the  higher  fire- 
test.  Tiie  apparatus  used  for  tliis  purpose  was  the  same  as 
that  previously  described  as  ciiiploj-ed  in  the  case  of  lard  oil. 

The  next  test  to  which  the  oil  was  subjected  was  that  of 
its  liquidity.  This  test  is  of  some  importance  in  regard  to 
lamps  in  whicli  the  oil  is  pumped  up  by  machinery,  and 
also  as  to  the  solid  matter  in  the  oil.  It  therefore  gives  a 
characteristic  of  the  oil  which  with  others  serves  to  dotcr- 
nuno  its  degree  of  impurity.  For  this  purpose  tlie  same 
method  was  employed  as  that  described  for  determining  the 
liquidity  of  lard  oil.  The  liquidity  exhibitetl  by  this  pro- 
cess varied  greatly  in  diiyercnt  oils. 

All  the  experiments  on  the  flowing  of  the  oils  were  made  at 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  was  from  72°  to  71°.  In 
this  case,  as  with  lard  oil,  a  marked  ditferencc  was  found  in 
the  time  of  flowing  at  different  temperatures,  and  hence  for 
comparison  the  experiments  should  be  made  at  a  standard 
temperature. 

Auolhcr  oxporimeut  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  oils  of 
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higher  flashing  test  gave  off  a  vapor  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature of  the  atnios])hcre ;  for  oxnniple,  at  alx>ut  70".     For  this 
purpose  a  barometer  tube  of  about  33  inches  in  length,  and 
an  interior  diameter  of  one-half  of  an  inch,  was  filled  with 
warm  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  l>asin  of  the  same  metal* 
The  finger  was  then  placed  under  the  open  rnouth  of  the  tube 
in  the  basin  and  the  tube  slowly  inverted  so  as  gradually  to 
pass  the  vacuum  through  the  whole  length  of  the  column,  and 
thus  to  gather  up  any  particles  of  air  that  might  adhere  to 
the  side  of  the  tube;  this  loft  a  space,  when  the  inverteil  tube 
was  hold  vertically,  of  alwut  three  inches  of  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  unfilled  with  mercury;  this  being  re-filled,  the  fin- 
ger applied  to  the  open  end,  and  the  tube  again  replaced 
with  the  open  en<l  downward  in  the  basin,  the  vacuum  pro- 
duced by  this  process  was  nearly  as  perfect  as  if  the  mercury 
had  been  boile<l  in  the  tube,  or  the  latter  fille<l  with  the 
metal  in  a  vacuum.     After  this,  a  small  (juantity  of  oil  to 
bo  tested  was  drawn  into  a  small  glass  syringe,  the  curved 
point  of  which  being  introduced  beneath  the  open  mouth  of 
the  tube  under  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  liquid  was  injected  into  the  column;  this  rapidly  rose 
by  its  levity  to  the  top,  and  there  a  portion  of  it  flashe<l  into 
vapor,  as  was  evident  by  the  depression  of  the  mercurial 
column. 

From  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that  kerosene — oven 
of  a  high  flasliing  temperature,  does  give  off  vapor  at  or- 
dinary temperature.  It  is  however  of  so  feeble  tension  that 
it  doi's  not  appear  capable  of  producing  explosion  unless 
considerable  time  be  allowed  for  its  accumulation.  It  might 
not  be  apparent  that  although  vapor  was  given  off  in  a 
vacuum,  it  would  be  given  off  under  the  full  pres.suro 
of  the  atmosphere;  but  it  has  been  .shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Dalton  and  others  that  vajKjrs  diffuse  themselves  . 
in  a  s])aee  filled  with  atmo.spheric  air  with  the  same  ehis- 
tieity  and  quantity  as  in  a  vacuum,  lime  only  being  required 
to  produce  tiie  eHect  in  tlie atmosphere. 

The  oils  were  also  examined  as  to  the  remains  of  any  free 
acid  which  they  might  contain,  by  simi)ly  immersing  in 
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each  sample  a  slip  of  litmus  paper,  wliicl)  was  siiflTererl  to 
remain  in  the  liquirl  fnr  24  lioiirs ;  under  tins  test  several 
of  the  samples  producefl  a  redness,  <leiioting  the  presence  of 
an  acid  which  miglit  corrotlo  the  metal  of  the  lamps,  also 
indicating  the  want  of  a  thorough  washing  of  the  oil  by  an 
alkaline  water. 

Another  experiment,  which  was  exhibited  to  us  by  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  oil  which  has  a  flardiing  test  of  about 
140°  F.,  consisted  in  lighting  u  lamp-wick  cliarged  with  the 
oil  antl  plunging  it  into  n  vessel  filled  with  the  same.  The 
oil  did  not  take  fire,  although  the  combustion  of  the  wick 
was  vigorous,  and  indeed  the  flame  was  put  out  when  the 
wick  was  plunged  beneatli  tho  .surface  of  the  oil.  This  experi- 
ment— which  is  frequently  oxhibitod  to  the  public,  tends  to 
give  a  sense  of  safety  in  the  use  of  mineral  oil  which  is  at  least 
in  some  degree  fallacious.  To  illustrate  this,  the  following 
experiments  were  made:  First  a  slip  of  cotton  clotli,  about 
G  inches  wide  and  2  feet  long,  was  .saturated  with  oil,  having 
a  flashing  lest  of  140°,  and  suspended  vertically  from  a  ring- 
stand  ;  a  lighted  match  was  then  applied  to  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  slip,  when  it  insUnilly  took  fire,  and  burned 
with  a  fierceness  quite  appalling. 

After  this,  two  pieces  of  cloths-one  of  cotton  and  tho  other 
of  wool,  were  saturated  with  petroleum  and  placed  flat  on 
two  pieces  of  tinned  iron  to  ptotcct  the  floor.  On  each  of 
these  was  thou  dropped  an  ordinary  friction  match  in  tho 
state  of  ignition.  They  both  broke  instantly  into  flames 
which  soon  entirely  consumed  the  cloth,  although  but  little 
air  could  obtain  access  to  its  under  side,  and  iiotwlthstaud- 
ing  tho  good  conductiijig  power  of  tho  tinned  iron. 

In  a  similar  experiment  made  with  the  same  kind  of  cloth 
saturated  with  lard  oil,  the  cloth  did  not  take  fire  when  a 
lighted  match  was  drojiix'd  upon  it.  Two  cotton  cloths  of 
the  .same  size  were  saturated — one  with  lard  oil,  llie  other 
with  petroleum,  and  lighted  at  the  same  time.  The  petro- 
leum cloth  was  consumed  in  1  minute  23  seconds;  the  lard 
cloth  in  5  jninulcs. 

To  render  these  oxjKjrimcnts  more  strikingly  applicable 
to  cases  of  accident  which  might  occur  in  a  ligl it-house,  a 
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piece  of  cotton  cloth  al>out  2  feet  square,  which  hod  been  used 
to  wipe  the  tabic  on  which  kerosene  had  been  spilled,  was 
crumpled  up  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  dish-cloth) 
and  thrown  into  a  corner  of  the  room.  When  a  lighted 
match  Wiis  dropi>cd  on  this,  it  instantly  burst  forth  into  a 
most  violent  combustion. 

These  experiments  are  important  in  establishing  the  fact 
that  oils  which  are  commonly  sold  as  entirely  free  from 
danger  are  not  really  so.    They  *nay  be  safe  from  explosions 
at  ordinary  ^mpcratures,  and  in  this  respect  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  lighter  oils ;  but  when  spread  over  a  large  sur- 
face they  burn  with  greater  intensity,  even  (as  I  have  seen,) 
on  a  surface  of  ice.     Indeed,  the  results  are  so  striking,  that 
it  might  be  well  to  repeat  them  in  the  presence  of  ever^' 
ligiit-house  keeper,  in  order  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  spilling  the  oil  over  his 
clothes, or  in  carelessly  dropping  his  matches  on  cloths  which 
which  had  been  used  in  cleaning  the  apparatus. 

Among  the  peculiar  properties  of  mineral  oil  is  its  great 
surface-attraction  or  power  of  adhering  and  spreading  on 
other  surfaces,  as  well  as  ascending  wicks  to  a  much  greater 
height  than  other  oils.  This  property  is  recognized  by  the 
houso-kecpcr  who  finds  the  exterior  of  the  lamp  covered  with 
a  film  of  oil  Hliortly  after  it  has  boon  subjected  to  a  thorough 
cleansing.  It  ri.ses  along  the  interior  surface  of  the  lamp 
and  sjircads  over  the  outside.  On  account  of  this  property 
it  can  be  freely  burned  in  lamps  of  which  the  fountain  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  below  the  flame,  and  in  which  no  over- 
flow is  ref|uircd  to  jiroducc  a  brilliant  combustion. 

A  series  of  experiincnts  was  next  made  with  regard  to  the 
burning  qualities  of  mineral  oils  of  different  densities,  from 
which  it  was  inferred  that  the  lighter  oils  in  lamps  of  the 
fourth  order  gave  a  greater  amount  of  illumination  than 
the  heavier  oils,  and  furthermore  that  the  latter  charge  the 
wick  more  than  the  former,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
in  using  mineral  oil,  while  safety  should  be  the  prominent 
consideration  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  choice  of  the  material, 
regard  must  be  had  on  the  other,  to  the  illuminating  power. 
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In  regard  to  the  relative  (diotomctric  jiowlt  of  l;»tn[).s  of 
tlio  same  ordtT  charged  with  mineral  and  with  lard  oil,  all 
the  experiments  we  have  yet  made  on  tins  point  tend  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  smaller  lamps  with  the  more  volatile  oils 
a  greater  photometric  power  is  obtained  than  with  the  same 
lamp  when  charged  with  lard  oil;  but  with. the  larger  lumps 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  lard  oil  burned  in  these  lamps 
giving  greater  power  than  the  mineral  oil. 

An  unexpected  difhculty  arose  in  the  course  of  the  inves- 
tigations for  the  introduction  of  mineral  oils,  on  account  of 
the  form  of  the  flame.  While  u  tamp  with  a  constricted 
chtnnaey,  like  tliat  used  in  the  German  student-lamp,  gave 
the  greatest  photometricjil  power,  it  was  found  that  the  shape 
of  the  damp  did  not  correstiond  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
kns  apparatus,  a  large  portion  of  the  light  being  tlirown  up- 
ward toward  the  sky  and  another  toward  the  earth.  It  was 
only  after  a  scries  of  trials  with  chimneys  of  difiurent  forms 
and  button-dt'flectors  that  a  flame  of  the  best  shape  was  ob- 
tained. To  compare  these  flames  in  actual  use,  they  were 
placc<l  ill  succession  in  a  light-house,  with  a  lens  of  the 
fourth  order,  and  the  photomolrical  power  determined  at 
difrorunt  distances,  from  a  mile  to  ten  miles  in  extent,  by 
iiiteri)osing  between  the  eye  and  the  light  a  series  of  thin 
colored  glasses,  until  the  light  was  totally  extinguished. 
It  was  found  in  those  experiments  that  some  of  the  llamcs 
which  had  an  appearance  of  greater  brilliancy  near  by,  failtMl 
to  jiro<luce  comparatively  the  .same elFect  at  a  grcator,dist,'ince. 
Having  .settled  upon  the  form  of  the  flame  to  be  used  in 
lamps  of  the  lower  orders,  arrangements  liave  been  made  for 
thu  iulruduction  of  mineral  oils  into  all  the  stations  in  the 
third  district,  at  which  lights  of  the  fourth  and  smaller  orders 
nr©  at  present  in  use.  The  substitution  of  mineral  for  lard 
oil  however  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficnUy,  and  requires 
to  bo  made  with  great  precaution.  An  entire  change  in  all 
the  lamps  is  required ;  the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus 
wliieh  in  the  case  of  lard-oil  lamps  were  united  by  soft  sol- 
der must  now  be  joined  with  spelter. 

The  importance  of  this  was  evinced  by  an  accident  which 
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linpiK-'ncil  in  the  photometric  room  in  the  case  of  a  Innip  < 
tlie  fourth  onlc-r  under  trial ;  tl>e  heat  unsoldonxl  an  air-tuL 
and  k-tdown  the  oil  from  the  reservoir  on  the  flainc,  whicJ 
produced  so  fierce  a  combustion  that  it  would  have  ect  fir 
to  the  building  had  it  not  l>cen  of  fire-proof  materials. 

The  gradual  Jntroduction  of  mineral  oil  will  be  mad 
as  rapidly  as  ex{)erience  indicates  the  best  and  safes 
mode  of  employing  it.  It  has  already  been  adopted  in  th> 
smaller  himps  for  lighting  the  Mississippi  and  its  principa 
tributaries.  The  sub.'ttitution  however  is  not  on  account  o 
the  superior  quality  of  this  oil  in  comparison  with  lard  oil 
— since  we  think  the  latter  as  an  illuminating  material  ii 
inferior  to  no  other  at  present  in  use, — but  simply  on  accoun 
of  the  comparative  co.st  of  the  two  materials.  This  rclativ* 
expense  will  be  definitely  ascertained  after  we  have  deter 
mined  the  best  form  of  lamps  to  l>e  used.  P^xperinicuts  tlms 
far  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  lower  orders  o: 
lamps. 
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ON    THE   ORGANIZATION   OV   LOCAL   SCIENTIFIC  80C1ETIKS.* 
(Fn>m  the  Smith«oninn  A.nnun1  Report  fgr  1876;  pp.  217-3U). ) 

DkarSir: In  answer  to  your  question,  as 

to  the  plan  of  organization  and  operation  of  a  scientific  asso- 
ciation, I  submit  the  following  : 

The  object  of  your  society  being — as  you  inform  ino,  to 
cultivate  "sctcntilic  taste  and  knowledge  among  ifs  mem- 
bers," this  object  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  euro 
taken  that  it  he  not  interfered  with  by  a  tendency  to  waste 
the  time  of  ttie  meetings  in  the  discussion  of  irrelcvunt  mat- 
ters, especially  those  which  reluJe  lo  the  government  and 
organization  of  the  establishment.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  several  societies  which  failed  to  effect  their  object,  by  end- 
less discussion.s  on  points  of  order  or  propositions  as  to  the 
constitution  and  by-laws.  There  is  in  this  country  a  tend- 
ency to  express  little  thought  in  many  words,  to  cultivate  a 
talent  for  <lebute,  or  tlic  art  of  making  tlio  worse  aj^pear  Iho 
l>ettcr  cause — which  is  by  no  moans  favorable  to  either  the 
increase  or  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  object  of  your 
society  is  not  that  of  a  mere  debating  club,  hut  that  of  an 
asso<;iation  for  the  real  inti»rovemeut  of  its  uicuibcrs  in 
knowledge  and  wisdom. 

It  has  been  from  the  first,  the  policy  of  the  Smitlisonian 
In.stitution  to  encourage  the  estabhshmcnt  of  such  societies, 
on  account  of  the  great  advantage  they  arc  to  their  members 
in  the  way  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  an  well 
as  in  the  way  of  positive  contributions  to  science. 

Such  an  organization  is  an  important  institution  for  the 
ailvancement  of  adult  education  and  the  dilfusion  of  interest- 
ing and  useful  knowledge  throughout  a  neighborhood.  The 
society  must  howe^'cr  be  under  the  care  of  a  few  eiitliusia.stic 
and  industrious  persons;  it  should  adopt  the  policy  of  awak- 
ening and  sustaining  the  interest  of  tlio  greatest  possible 
number  of  jK!i"sons  in  its  operations,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
meetings  must  bo  rendered  attractive.    Care  .should  be  taken 
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to  provido  n  series  of  short  communications  on  various  sub- 
jects, on  which  remarks  should  bo  invited  after  they  liave 
heen  read.   C'lergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  farmers,  mechan- 
ics, and  others  should  all  bo  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
each  solicited  to  contribute  something,  the  object  being  to 
make  the  special  knowletlge  of  each  the  knowledge  of  all.     I 
once  belonged  to  a  society  conducted  on  this  plan,  wliich  is 
still  in  existence,  and  a  meeting  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  about  ten  yeai-s  ago;  and  by  way  of  illustrat- 
ing what  I  have  said,  permit  me  to  mention  the  proceedings 
on  the  occtision  in  question.     First  a  number  of  miucralog- 
ical  specimens  were  presented  and  described,  next  a  short 
paper  was  given  on  the  local  geology  of  the  vicinity,  and 
then  a  brief  lecture  on  astrology,  in  which  the  process  of 
casting  nativities  was  described.    This  last  subject — which 
on  first  tliought  might  appear  beyond  the  capacity  of  tlie  - 
majority  of  an  ordinary  audience,  proved  to  boa  source  of 
interesting  remarks,  in  which  nearly  all  participated.     This 
arose  from  the  fact  tiiat  astrological  ideas  and  usages  survive 
in  modern  civilization,  and  each  one  was  enabled  to  give  an 
example  of  beliefs  and  practices  still  existing  in  dilTereiit 
parts  of  the  country,  as   to  the  influence  of  the  moon  in 
various  j)roct's.so.s  of  agricullure,  on  disease,  and  even  in  rela- 
tion to  the  survival  of  astrology  in  our  language  and  general 
superstitions. 

The  farmer  should  ho  encouraged  to  bring  to  the  meeting 
spociinens  of  the  various  botanical  jjroductions  which  ho 
meets  with  in  agricultural  operations,  as  well  as  specimens 
of  the  diflerent  soils  of  wiiieli  liis  farm  is  composed.  These 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  their  names  and 
l)cculiarities  given  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  If  a  plant  or 
a  mineral  or  an  animal  is  unknown  to  any  member  of  the 
association,  a  specimen  of  it  may  be  sent  to  tliis  Institution, 
where  it  will  be  examined  and  after  being  j)roperly  labelled — 
returned. 

The  mechanic  should  be  encouraged  to  give  accounts  of 
the  processes  which  he  cnq)loys,  or  of  any  facts  of  special 
interest  which  he  may  have  observed  in  the  course  of  his 
operations. 
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In  short,  all  tho  members  should  be  imliiccd  to  observe, 
and  also  bo  instructed  as  to  tho  method  of  observation.  It 
is  of  vast  importance  to  an  individual  that  ho  bo  awiikenc'd 
to  tlie  conseiousncss  of  living  in  a  uuivcn?c  of  most  inlercst- 
injjf  i>henoniciia,  and  that  ouo  very  great  difference  between 
individuals  is  that  of  eyes  and  no  eyes. 

What  I  have  said  relates  to  the  uses  of  a  local  society  in 
tho  improvement  of  its  members;  but  the  importance  of  an 
cstabhshmcnt  of  this  kind  should  not  bo  confined  to  the 
mere  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  sliould  endeavor  to  advance 
science  by  co-operating  with  other  societies  in  tho  institution 
and  encouragement  of  original  research.  Thus  it  can  make 
collections  of  the  flora  and  fauna,  of  the  fo.s.si!s,  rocks,  min- 
erals, &c.,  of  a  given  region,  of  which  tho  location  of  the 
soriety  is  the  centre,  and  thcraby  contribute  essentially  to 
the  knowledge  of  t!ie  general  natural  history  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  can  also  make  explorations  of  ancient  remains,  and 
collect  and  preserve  the  specimens  of  the  stone-age — which 
still  exist  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  and  to  whicli  so 
much  interest  is  at  present  attached.  Further,  it  can  induce 
its  members  to  nmke  records  of  meteorological  phenoniena, 
many  of  wdjicli — of  great  interest,  can  be  made  without  in- 
strument.';, such  as  tlio  times  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
storms,  the  direction  of  tho  wind,  tho  first  and  last  frost,  tho 
time  of  sowing  and  harvesting,  the  appearance  and  dlsap- 
]>earauee  of  birds  of  certain  kinds,  tlio  time  of  the  blossoiti- 
iug  and  rii>ening  of  various  fruits,  ttc.;  and  as  soon  as  tho 
means  of  the  establishment  will  atford,  a  series  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  should  be  entered  upon  with  a  perfect 
set  of  instruments. 

In  order  however  to  give  still  greater  interest  to  the  society 
it  should  make  arrangements  in  due  time  for  tlio  publication 
of  its  proceedings,  to  be  exchangcil  for  the  transactions  of 
other  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  the  foreign  exchange  (if 
desired)  to  be  made  tliroiigh  Ibis  Institulion. 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  the  .Smithsonian  Institution 
will  be  happy  to  co-operate  with  your  society  in  every  way 
in  its  power. 
33-2 
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THE   METHOD  OF  SCIENTIFIC   INVESTIGATION,  AND   ITS    AI'PLl- 

CATION  TO  SOME   ABNOKMAL   I'lIENOMENA   OF  SOUXI)."' 
(Bullotin  of  the  Pbilosuphical  Society  of  'Washington ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  1C2— 174.) 

Delivered  Sovember  24,  1877. 

Gentlemen;  I  beg  leave  to  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  the  good 
feeling  you  have  manifested  toward  me,  by  my  ro-clection 
as  president  of  this  society.     I  say  the  good  feeling  which 
you  have  manifested  toward  me,  because  I  know  that  there 
are  many  of  your  members  who  can  much  more  efficiently 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  than  I  can.    I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  say — without  the  charge  of  undue  egotism, 
that  I  have  never  occupied  any  position  for  which  I  have 
been  voluntarily  a  candidate.    The  several  offices  of  honor 
and  responsibility  which  I  now  hold — no  less  than  nine  in 
number,  have  all  been  pressed  upon  me  without  solicita- 
tion on  my  part,  and  I  now  begin  to  feel — in  view  of  that 
peculiarity  of  human  nature  so  admirably  exhibited  in  the 
character  of  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  that  I  ought  to 
diminish  the  number  of  my  responsibilities,  gradually  leav- 
ing to  others  the  honor  and  the  toil  of  office.    It  is  therefore 
with  no  feigned  hesitation  that  I  again  accept  the  re-election 
to  the  position  to  which  your  kindness  has  called  me. 

I  have  however  taken  fioin  tlie  first  a  deep  interest  in  the 
society,  knowing  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  in-  . 
tellectual  development  of  tlie  city  of  Washington,  and  that 
it  has  a  reflex  influence  ui)on  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  tends  to  keep  alive  an  active  spirit  of  scientific  advance- 
ment, not  only  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery among  its  members,  but  also  to  stimulate — by  friendly 
criticism  and  cordial  sympathy,  to  new  efforts  in  the  way  of 
explorations  into  the  unknown. 

Wliile  but  comparatively  few  (lualifieations  are  necessary 
for  admittance,  yet  no  person  is  elected  who  is  not  supposed 

■"■[Anniversary  address  of  the  jiresident  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Washington.] 
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to  have  at  least  a  high  appreciation  of  science,  some  famil- 
iarity with  its  principles,  and  capability  of  doing  something 
in  the  way  of  juonioting  the  objects  of  the  association. 

The  general  mental  (jualificatiou  necessary  for  scientific 
advancement  i.s  tlmt  whicli  is  usnally  denominated  "common 
sense;"  though  added  to  this,  imagination,  invention,  and 
trained  logic — either  of  common  language  or  of  mathematics, 
ore  important  adjuncts.  Nor  are  objects  of  scientific  culture 
diflicult  of  attainment.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  "  soeds 
of  great  discoveries  are  constantly  floating  around  u.s,  but  that 
they  only  take  root  and  germinate  in  minds  well  prepared  to 
receive  them." 

The  preparation  however  is  not  difficult,  and  many  pos- 
sess the  requisites  in  an  eminent  degree  who  are  not  uwaro 
of  the  fact.  Genius  itself  has  been  defined  as  a  mind  of  gen- 
eral powers,  determined — enthusiastically  it  may  be,  on  one 
jiursuit. 

The  method  of  discovery  or  of  scientific  ob.servation  is  not 
dtllicult.  There  is  a  story  in  a  work  entitled  "Evenings  at 
Home"  which  produced  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
mind.  It  is  entitled  "Eyes  and  No  Eyes,"  and  related  to 
two  boys  who  started  on  a  walk  during  a  warm  summer 
afternoon.  On  their  return  one  was  fatigued,  dissatisfied, 
having  seen  nothing,  encountered  only  dust  and  heat;  while 
tiio  other  was  charmed  with  his  walk,  which  had  been  over 
the  same  ground,  and  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  objects 
with  which  ho  had  met  and  of  the  reflections  which  were 
awakened  by  them.  On  this  story  Dc  lu  Beche  has  founded 
a  work,  entitled  "How  to  Observe  in  Geology,"  which  I  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  every  member  of  this  society, 
while  I  suggest  that  good  service  would  be  done  to  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  were  a  similar  work  published  relative 
to  all  branches  of  science. 

Method  of  Scicnlijic  Investigation. — The  first  requisite  for  an 
observer  is  that  his  luind  should  be  actively  awakened  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  of  excellent  mental  capacity  pass  through 
the  world  without  giving  the  slightest  attention  to  the  ever 
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varying  exhibitions  which  are  presented  to  them.     The  sun 
rises  and  sets,  the  seasons  change,  the'  heavens  every  night 
present  new  aspects,  but  those  to  them  are  matters  of  course; 
they  excite  no  interest,  and  it  is  only  when  some  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  occurs,  such  as  the  blazing  coruet  or 
the  startling  earthquake,  that  their  attention  is  arrested. 
Another  requisite  is  the  power  of  the  perception  of  truth, 
which  enables  the  observer  to  recognize  and  define  with  un- 
erring accuracy  what  he  has  seen  without  any  tinge  of  color 
from  A  priori  conceptions.    Still  another  is  the  faculty  of 
eliminating  accidental  conditions  from  those  which  are  essen- 
tial ;  and  further,  the  characteristic  of  perseverance  is  indis- 
pensable. 

The  fields  of  scientific  labor  may  be  divided  into  two  . 
classes,  viz.,  those  which  relate  to  the  empirical  observation 
of  facts  and  those  which  relate  to  the  systematic  series  of 
investigations  as  to  the  law  or  cause  of  special  phenomena. 
As  illustrations  of  the  first  class,  may  be  specified  the  facts  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  physics  of  the  globe,  those  of  ordinary 
meteorology  and  natural  history ;  while  as  examples  of  the 
second,  we  have  the  phenomena  of  chetnistry,  physics,  and 
astronomy. 

The  remarks  I  have  previously  made  refer  principally  to 
the  former.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion, in  the  latter  case,  I  will  suppose  the  existence  of  a  new 
phenomenon  which  is  unconnected  with  any  of  the  present 
generalizations  of  science,  but  of  which  it  is  desired  to  dis- 
cover the  law,  or  the  facts  with  which  it  is  associated.  Such 
facts  standing  alone  form  no  part  of  science;  they  are 
usually  discovered  in  the  course  of  investigations,  and  are 
of  great  importance  in  pointing  out  fields  of  new  research 
which  promise  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  first  stop  in  the  investigation  is  to  re-produce  the 
phenomenon  ;  the  next  is  to  form  in  the  mind  a  provisional 
hypothesis  as  to  its  cause  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  this  we  are 
governed  by  analogy.  For  example,  if  it  appears  to  resem- 
ble sonic  of  llic  plicnomona  of  electricity,  we  assume  that  it 
is  produced  by  electricity  ;  we  next  endeavor  to  ascertain  by 
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what  known  action  of  electricity  such  an  effect  could  pos- 
sibly be  proiluced  :  for  (his  purpose  we  invent  an  hypothe- 
sis, or  imagine  some  peculiar  action  of  electricity  sufficient  to 
produce  the  cfTect  in  question;  WO  then  say  to  ourselves,  if 
this  be  true,  it  will  logically  follow  that  a  specific  result  will 
take  place  if  we  make  a  certain  oxpcriraGnt;  the  cxporiniont 
is  devised  and  tried,  but  no  positive  result  is  obtained.  In 
order  to  this  negative  result,  the  logical  deductions  must 
have  been  inconclusive,  or  the  experiment  must  have  been 
defectivo,  or  the  hypothesis  itself  erroneous. 

We  exanijnc  each  of  the  two  former  steps,  and  finding 
nothing  amiss  in  tliom,  wo  conclude  that  the  hypothesis  was 
not  true.  Another  hypothesis  is  then  invented,  another  de- 
duction inferrctl,  and  another  experiment  made;  still  no  re- 
sult is  obtained.  At  this  stage  of  the  research  the  inexpe- 
rienced investigator  is  prone  to  abandon  the  pursuit:  not 
so  he  who  has  successfully  attempted  to  penetrate  the  se- 
crets of  nature.  Undeterred  by  failure,  lie  changes  from 
timo  to  time  his  hypotheses,  makes  new  guesses,  and  again 
repeats  the  question  as  to  their  trutli  by  moans  of  experi- 
ment; until  at  Icnglli  nature — as  if  wearied  by  his  solicita- 
tions, grants  him  a  new  and  positive  result.  IIo  has  now  two 
facts,  and  an  hyiiothosis  to  explain  tliom  ;  from  this  hypoth- 
esis he  makes  a  new  deduction,  which  is  also  tested  by  a 
new  experiment;  but  now  perhaps  he  obtains  a  result  which 
although  of  a  positive  character,  is  not  what  he  expected. 
He  has  however  made  an  advance  ;  he  has  three  facts  and 
an  hypothesis  to  explain  two  of  them.  In  this  case  he  does 
not  usually  abandon  his  preconceived  idea,  but  modifies  it 
until  it  includes  the  new  fact.  With  the  hypotliesis  thus 
improved,  he  deduces — it  may  be  in  rapid  succession,  a  num- 
ber of  new  conclusions,  the  truth  of  all  of  wbicli  is  borne  out 
by  the  results  of  the  experiments.  The  investigator  now 
fcols  that  he  is  on  the  right  track;  that  the  thread  of  Daeda- 
lus is  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  will  soon  be  in  the  full  light 
of  day:  but  usually  the  escajte  from  the  labyrinth  i.s  not  so 
easy.  In  the  height  of  his  successful  career  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  a  result  is  obtained  diametrically  op- 
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posod  to  his  previoas  gcncrnHzation,  which  oonclasively 
forces  upon  his  mind  the  conviction  that  he  is  still  far  from 
atlnitiing  liis  oii<l ;  that  he  lias  not  yet  seize*!  upon  tlic  fun- 
daiucntul  principle  of  the  phc'iionu-nH.  wliich  have  grown 
into  a  chiss  under  his  Imnds. 

At  this  stngo  of  the  inqniry  his  .self-c^st<^em  is  much  de- 
pressed ;  ho  tlirows  aside  for  a  while  his  apparatus,  refers  to 
liislihrary  for  new  suggestions:  the  subject  however  is  not 
discharged  from  his  mind;  it  still  goes  with  him,  and  U 
perpetually  recurring  ;  it  is  mingled  with  his  drcara!),  and  is 
secji  associated  with  the  every-duy  occurrences  of  life,  until 
at  length,  in  some  happy  moment  of  inspiration,  it  may  be 
after  refreshing  sleep,  the  truth  flashes  upon  him ;  hocatchos 
a  more  extended  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  phenom- 
ena; a  more  comprehensive  liypothesis  is  suggested,  from 
which  he  is  enabled  to  deduce  in  succession  a  large  number 
of  new  conclusions  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ments.   These  are  all  found  to  yield  the  expected  results, 
and  the  generalization  which  has  thus  been  obtained  is  moro 
than  an  hypothesis;  it  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  verified 
theory.    The  investigator  now  feels  amply  rewarded  for  all 
his  toil,  iind  is  conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  the  self-approci- 
ation  which  flows  from  having  been  initiated  into  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  allowed  the  place  not  merely  of  an  humble 
wor.-<hipper  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  science,  but  an 
otiiciating  priest  at  the  altar. 

In  this  sketch  of  a  successful  investigation  which  I  have 
given,  it  will  bo  observed  that  several  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  called  into  operation.  First,  the  imagination — which 
culls  forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen  and  gives  them  a  IocjU 
habitation,  must  be  active  in  presenting  to  the  mind's  ey©  a 
definite  conception  of  the  mode.s  of  operation  of  the  forces  in 
nature  suflicient  to  produce  the  phenomena  in  question: 
second,  the  logical  power  must  be  trained,  in  order  to  deduce 
from  the  astiunu'd  premises  the  conclusions  necessary  to  test 
the  trutli  of  the  assumption  in  the  form  of  an  experiment: 
and  lastly  the  ingenuity  must  be  taxed  to  invent  thccxpcri- 
nicnt  or  to  bring  about  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  adapted 
to  test  the  conclusions. 
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These  faculties  of  the  inind  may  till  be  much  improved 
and  strengthened  by  practice.  The  most  important  requisite 
however  to  scientific  investigations  of  this  character,  is  a  mind 
well  stored  with  clear  conceptions  of  scientific  generalizations, 
and  possessed  of  sagacit}'  in  tracing  analogies  and  devising 
hypotheses. 

Without  the  use  of  hypotheses  or  antecedent  probabilities, 
as  a  general  rule — no  extended  series  of  investigations  can 
bo  made  as  to  the  approximate  cause  of  casual  phenomena. 
They  require?  to  be  used  however  with  great  care,  lest  they 
become  false  guides  which  lead  to  error  ratlier  than  to  truth. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  physical  investigation  that  we  have 
the  simple  idea,  which  may  be  embodied  in  a  mathematical 
equation;  we  must  see  clearly  with  the  mind's  eye  the  oper- 
ations in  nature,  and  how  the  phenomena  are  produced  in 
accordance  with  the  well-known  laws  of  force  and  motion. 

An  TnvcHtigalion  of  an  Acoitslic  Phenomenon. — As  an  illus- 
tration of  what  I  have  said,  as  well  as  an  original  scientific 
communication,  I  may  be  allowed  to  present  in  this  connec- 
tion an  account  of  some  observations  on  the  plienomona  of 
sound  in  its  application  to  fog-signn!s,  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged  during  the  past  summer,  and  which  are  an  exten- 
sion of  the  investigation  of  whoso  progress  I  have  given  an 
account  at  dilferent  times  to  the  society. 

This  year  my  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  peculiar 
effect  observed  for  several  years  past  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
which  has  been  classed  among  those  to  which  the  term  "ab- 
normal phenomena  of  sound"  is  ajiplied.  In  August,  1S73, 
this  was  partiall}'  examined,  and  the  result  published  in  the 
Light-House  Report  for  1874.  In  order  to  investigate  it  fur- 
ther, I  associated  myself  with  General  J.  C.  Duunc,  engineer 
of  the  first  Light-House  district;  Commander  FI.  F.  Picking, 
inspector  of  the  same  district;  Mr.  Edward  L.  WoodrnfT, 
assistant  engineer  of  the  third  district,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Edwards,  ttssistant  engineer  of  the  first  district. 

The  plienomcnon  to  be  investigated  was  exliihitod  in  con- 
nection with  the  fog-signal  at  a  station  calk'd  W]iitchead,on 
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tho  coast  of  Maine,  at  the  cntrunco  of  Penobscot  Hay.  It  was 
rt'porlotl  OS  having  bocn  frequently  experienced  by  the  Cii]»- 
tains  of  tho  steamers  plyihg  between  Boston  and  New 
Brunswick,  antl  it  hml  also  been  observed  on  two  ditFerpnt 
oi-easions  by  officers  of  tlie  light-house  establishment. 

The  phenomenon,  as  reported  by  these  author;"'  n- 

sisted  in  hearing  the  sound  of  a  ten-inch  whisllo  ^  ly 

us  the  station  is  approachc<^l  till  within  the  distance  of  from 
four  to  six  miles,  then  losing  it  through  a  space  of  ubout 
three  miles,  and  not  hearing  it  again  until  williin  ubout  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  tho  instrument,  when  it  suddenly  be- 
comes au<liblc  almost  in  its  full  power. 

Thi.s  phenomenon — according  to  the  statement  of  the 
keeper  of  the  light-house  station,  is  noticed  whenever  the 
vessel  is  approaching  the  station  from  the  south-west,  and  tlio 
wind  is  in  tho  same  direction.  It  is  especially  observed  dur- 
ing a  fog  (when  the  warning  of  the  signal  is  most  wan t<xl), 
and  this  ia  here  always  accompanied  by  a  wind  from  the 
south  or  southwest. 

(,)ur  iii-st  object  was  to  verify  the  phenomenon,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  steamed  to  the  south-west,  directly  against 
the  wind,  which  was  blowing  at  the  time  W'ith  a  velocity  of 
about  ten  miles  per  hour;  this  fortunately  hap{>ened  to  bo 
the  direction  of  the  wind  during  which  the  phenomenon  was 
most  frequently  ol«served.  The  wliistle  was  sounde<l  every 
uiiuutc  by  an  automatic  aiTangemeut,  and  the  time  at  which 
the  several  blasts  were  given  could  be  noted  from  the  vessel 
by  the  pull's  of  steam  emitted  by  the  whistle.  As  we  increoi^ed 
our  distance  fioin  t!ic  signal  the  sound  very  slightly  dimin- 
ished in  loudness  until  the  distance  was  about  a  half  mile, 
when  it  suddenly  ceased  to  be  heard,  and  continued  inaudi- 
ble for  about  a  uiilo  farther,  when  it  was  faintly  heard,  and 
continued  to  increase  in  londtiess  until  we  reached  the  dis- 
tance of  four  miles;  at  this  point  it  was  heard  with  such 
clenniess  lliat  the  position  of  the  station  could  be  readily 
located  in  the  densest  fog,  1>ut  on  i>roceeding  still  fartlier  iu 
the  same  direction  it  gradually  diminished  and  was  finally 
again  lost. 
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As  a  sccoikI  experiment  wc  re-traced  the  same  line  back 
to  the  station,  anJ  observed  the  same  effects  in  a  reversed 
order.  The  sound  was  heard  the  loudest  at  a  point  about 
four  miles  from  the  station,  and  after  that  it  diminished  and 
became  inaudible  through  a  space  of  about  two  miles,  and 
then  suddenly  burst  forth  nearly  in  full  intensity  at  a  dis- 
hmce  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  continued  loud  until  tlie 
station  was  reached. 

For  the  investigation  of  this  phenomenon,  we  may  as- 
sume provisionally  that  it  is  due  to  a  peculiar  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  either  as  to  heat,  pressure,  or  moisture, 
or  a  combination  of  all  of  them,  which  existed  at  the  time 
in  that  part  of  the  track  of  the  steamer  which  may  be  do- 
noininate<l  "the  region  of  silence."  But  if  this  were  true, 
such  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ought  to  bo  indicated  by 
ordinary  meteorological  instruments.  To  test  this,  the  tom- 
pcraturc  of  the  air  was  noted  through  the  whole  space  by 
an  ordinary  thermometer,  and  also  its  pres.sure  by  means  of 
an  anei-oid  barometer,  but  no  variation  was  observed  in  these 
instruments  in  passing  through  the  air  along  the  path  of 
the  vessel. 

To  complete  this  seiies  of  observations  however  the  indi- 
cations of  a  delicate  hygroscopo  should  have  boon  noted. 
Unfortunately  wo  were  not  provided  with  an  instrument  of 
this  kind  ;  the  fact  however  that  the  phenomenon  was  fre- 
quently observed  during  a  fog,  or  while  the  air  is  uniformly 
saturated  with  moisture,  indicates  that  tfic  phenomenon  is 
not  due  to  a  difference  of  nioi.sturo  in  tlio  region  of  silence. 
Indeed,  it  is  .sufficient  torenioraber  tliat  a  wind  wa-*?  blowing 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  to  be  convinced  that  an 
isolated  portion  of  air  could  not  remain  in  a  tl.ved  position, 
even  for  an  instant. 

Another  hypothesis  might  be  assumed, — that  the  appar- 
ent silence  was  caused  by  the  transverse  reflection,  in  some 
way,  of  sound  from  the  shore,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
configuration  of  the  land  which  favored  such  an  liypothesis. 

The  only  oxplanatiun  which  presented  itself  was  that  of 
the  upward  refraction  of  soundman  hypothesis  which  has  been 
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found  fcrlilo  in  now  results  in  previous  investigations  of  tha 
same  subjuct.    To  test  this  and  to  ascertain  the  dependence 
of  the  phcuomcnou  on  the  wind,  the  j>09ition  of  the  focus  or 
the  origin  of  the  sound  was  cl)unge<l.    For  this  purpoise  the 
whistle  of  the  steamer  was  8ounde<l  while  a  portion  of  the 
observing  force  was  placed  at  the  station  ;  by  this  nrrange- 
mcnt  it  was  found  that  while  the  vessel,  in  reference  to  the 
sound  of  the  signal  at  the  station,  passe«i  through  a  region 
of  silence,  the  observers  at  the  stiition  who  gave  attention  to 
the  sound  from  the  steamer  heard  no  interruption  of  the 
signal.    This  experiment  was  repeated  each  way,  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  station. 

From  tliis  result  it  appears  that  the  sound  going  with  the 
wind  was  heard  at  every  point  on  its  course,  while  the 
sound  moving  against  the  wind  was  suddenly  lost  at  a  given 
point  and  not  recovered  again  until  a  distiuice  of  more 
than  a  mile  had  been  traversed  by  tlie  vessel.  This  result 
was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  theory  of  refraction ;  in  tlic 
case  of  the  sound.s  travelling  against  the  wind,  the  upper 
part  of  the  wave  would  usually  be  more  retardetl  than  the 
lower,  and  consequently  the  sound  wave  would  be  thrown 
upward  above  the  head  of  the  observer.  At  a  given  altitude 
this  difference  of  velocity  would  cease,  and  by  the  general 
tendency  of  sound  to  spread,  the  sound  wave  would  again 
reach  the  earth. 

But  to  test  this  still  further,  and  to  show  that  the  locality 
was  not  an  essential  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  interval 
of  sileuco,  the  experiment  was  repeated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  tlie  station,  so  that  the  souttd  from  tlie  fog-signal  would 
move  in  the  direction  ot  the  wind.  Some  of  the  observers 
were  placed  at  the  station  and  the  others  remained  on 
board  the  vessel;  botli  iustnitnents  were  sounded,  the  one  in 
tfie  intervals  of  tlie  sounding  of  the  otlier. 

In  this  ca.so  the  sound  from  tine  fog-signal  was  continuous 
to  those  on  board  of  the  vessel  through  a  distance  of  over 
four  miles,  and  could  ]irobably  have  been  heard  many  miles 
fnrtlier,  but  the  piogress  of  the  steamer  in  that  direction  was 
stopped  by  the  lan<l. 
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From  tlie  report  of  the  observers  at  the  stiUion  it  nppcared 
that  as  the  vessel  passed  hito  the  distance  but  one  blast  was 
heard  during  its  whole  course.  In  this  case  (as  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment  of  sailing  to  the  south  west)  the  sound 
moving  against  the  wind  was  refracted  upward,  and  as  the 
whistle  was  but  six  inches  in  diameter  it  did  not  give  suffi- 
cient volume  to  again  reach  the  earth  by  spreading. 

In  oxperimeuls  of  previous  years  the  fact  has  been  shown 
that  the  sound  is  heard  under  certain  conditions  bettor  when 
moving  against  tlio  wind  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  was  notably  the  case  in  the  experiments  made  at  Sandy 
Hooii  in  September,  1874,  during  whicli  a  sound  from  the 
west  was  heard  at  first  with  the  wind  about  three  times  as  far 
as  a  sound  from  a  similar  source  was  heard  from  the  east, 
or  againM  the  wind ;  then  the  same  sound  was  heard  from 
the  west  three  times  as  far  as  from  the  east  after  the  wiitcl 
had  settled  to  a  calm;  and  in  a  third  observation  the  same 
phenomenon  was  observe<l  after  the  wind  had  cliangcd  to  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  sound,  and  had  increased  to 
a  velocity  of  ten  miles  an  hour  from  the  oast.  These  eflects 
were  afterwards  shown  to  be  connected  with  the  fact  that 
the  upper  wind  during  the  whole  day  was  blowing  strongly 
from  the  west,  and  that  the  apparent  changes  of  the  wind 
were  due  to  currents  at  the  surface,  and  thus  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation was  given  to  the  phenomena  observed. 

It  would  appear  however  from  the  investigations  of  last 
summer  that  the  wave  of  sound  which  has  been  refracted 
upward  may  descend  at  a  greater  distance  from  its  origin 
tlian  even  that  at  which  sound  moving  \vith  the  wind  can 
be  heard,  probably  involving  a  peculiar  case  of  undulating 
or  compound  refraction  ;  but  this  requires  further  investiga- 
tion. 

Each  series  of  observations  gives  rise  to  new  questions,  and 
indicates  that  the  subject  is  one  which  is  rich  in  new  results. 
Unfortunately  however  the  observations  can  only  bo  made 
by  the  aid  of  steamers;  and  these — in  the  Light-Mouse  service, 
can  only  occasionally  be  employed  in  the  rare  intervals  of 
more  imperative  duties. 
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In  order  to  collect  data  for  further  uso  in  tho  explication 
of  the  phenomena,  tho  light-kcopers  at  Block  Island  and 
Montauk  Point  (the  eastern  portion  of  Long  Island)  have 
boon  directed  to  blow  tho  fog-aignals  for  on  hour  on  every 
Monday  morning,  each  noting  whether  lie  can  hear  the  sound 
from  tho  other  station ;  observing  at  the  sarae  time  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  wind  and  the  apparent  motion  of  the  clouds. 

From  tho  result  of  these  observations  during  the  year  it 
api>ears  that  the  clouds  give  frequent  indications  of  adverse 
wind  currents,  and  that  tiie  number  of  times  the  sound  has 
been  heard  against  the  wind  is  greater  than  tho  number 
of  limes  it  has  been  heard  with  the  wind;  a  result  which 
though  unexpected — is  not  in  discordance  with  previous 
assumptions. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  the  Society  that  I  have  in  pre- 
vious years  mentioned  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  I 
have  denominated  tho  "ocean  echo."  This  has  also  been  ob- 
served by  the  distinguished  scientific  adviser  of  the  Trinity 
Board,  and  is  considered  by  him  as  the  key  of  all  the  ab- 
nonnul  ptienonicna  of  sound  observed,  and  as  a  special 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  liis  liypothesis  that  such  abnormal 
phenomena  are  produced  by  invisible  clouds  of  flocculont 
atniosplioro.  The  pheiionK'non  in  question  consists  in  a 
reverberation  in  tlio  form  of  an  echo  from  a  point  in  the 
verge  of  the  horizon  to  which  the  axis  of  a  fog-trumpet  is 
directed. 

In  regard  to  this,  I  first  adopted  the  provisional  hypothe- 
sis that  this  wus  pi'oduced  by  a  reverberation  from  the  crests 
of  tho  waves  of  tho  ocean  ;  but  it  having  been  stated  that  tho 
same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  while  the  sea  is  smooth,  this 
assunipLiou  must  be  abandoned,  or  in  some  way  modified 
to  suit  the  observed  facts.  To  test  the  hypothesis  of  the 
rovorboration  being  due  to  a  reflection  from  an  invisible 
cloud  on  the  verge  of  Llie  bori/.on,  the  trumpet  of  the  large 
siren  on  Block  Island  was  gradually  elevated  from  a  hori- 
zontal to  a  vertical  position,  an<l  while  in  this  position  it 
was  sounded  at  intervals  for  Kcvenil  day:^;  but  in  no  case 
was  au  echo  hoard  from  tho  zenith,  but  in  every  instance  an 
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echo  was  returned  from  the  horizon  around  its  whole  cir- 
cumforcncc. 

In  nnothcr  experiment  with  a  vertical  trumpet  at  Little 


Gull  Island,  a  small  cloud,  from  which  a  few  d 


rops 


of 


rnin 


fell  on  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  liglit-housc,  passed  directly 
across  the  jcenith,  find  <luring  this  passage  no  echo  was  ob- 
served from  the  clour],  although  the  trumpet  directed  toward 
it  was  sounded  several  times  in  succession. 

Again,  in  order  to  obtain  additioi^al  facts  in  regard  to  tho 
nature  of  this  echo,  observation  was  made  from  a  vessel,  by 
steaming  out  directly  as  if  into  the  region  of  tho  echo — i.  c, 
in  the  direction  of  that  point  in  the  horizon  from  which  tho 
echo  appeared  to  emanate. 

In  this  case  the  loudness  of  the  echo  appeared  to  grad- 
ually iHminish  as  we  advanced,  and  to  sjiread  itself  tin-ough 
a  mueli  longer  arc  of  the  horizon,  while  the  duration  of  tho 
echo  increased  in  time. 

It  would  follow  from  this  experiment  that  the  echo  is  not 
a  reflecLion  from  a  definite  surface,  since  it  would  then  in- 
crea.se  in  loudness  as  the  surface  is  approached,  but  a  series 
of  rebounds  from  j^oints  at  various  distances. 

Another  factof  great  iinporUmce  in  iletermining  tho  nature 
of  tho  echo  is  that  derived  from  the  observations  of  the  keeper 
at  Block  Island.  Ho  has  recorded  every  Monday  during  a 
3'oar,  tho  observations  of  the  length  of  tho  continuance  of 
the  echo,  the  state  of  the  woathor,  the  direction  of  tho  wind, 
and  the  other  meteorological  data.  Whence  it  is  found  liiat 
the  echo  from  the  sound  of  the  siren  is  always  heard  during 
a  wind  in  any  direction,  and  of  all  intensities,  but  during 
the  oc;curroncc  of  a  very  high  wind,  with  less  duration  after 
tne  original  blast,  than  in  calmer  weather;  and  above  all, 
tliut  it  is  heard  equally  well  during  a  dcn.so  fog,  when  evi- 
dently the  air  must  bo  homogeneous  and  saturated  in  uvery 
part  with  vapor. 

From  those  facts  it  appears  to  me  conclusive  that  the 
reverberation,  constituting  the  ocean  cr/jo,  «innot  be  due  to 
invisible  clouds.  The  only  hypothesis  suggesting  it.selfto 
my  mind  as  a  basis  for  further  investigation  of  this  subject 
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—  is  thiit.  in  tho  sproafl  or  divorponcy  of  the  twuiui,  the  di- 
rection ot  tiie  impulse  turuM  through  nil  angle  of  a  little 
more  than  90°,  so  as  to  meet  the  surface  even  of  tfie  smooth 
occtiii  in  a  direction  by  which  it  would  he  reflected  to  the 
ear  of  the  observer,  making  the  angle  of  reflection  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence;  although  from  the  gradual  disper- 
sion of  sound-beams,  the  precise  equality  of  these  angles  is 
obviously  not  very  important  to  the  result. 

On  returning  from  tliis  excursion  by  the  N.  Y.  Western 
railway  to  the  Hudson  river  at  Troy,  opportunity  was 
taken  to  make  some  observations  on  the  action  of  sound  in 
the  Iloosac  tunnel,  through  which  I  j)assed,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Septembi<r  7tJi,  accompanied  by  Mr.  E.  L.  WoodruflT. 
Resting  at  East  Windsor,  near  the  western  outlet,  I  spent  a 
con.si<lerable  part  of  the  following  day  in  making  an  exami- 
nation of  the  work.  Mr.  W.  P.  Granger,  the  chief  engineer, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Locke,  his  principal  assistant,  very  courteously 
furnished  a  hand-car,  and  cordially  profTfred  every  facility 
fur  making  any  desired  investigations.  This  tunnel  (as  is 
known  to  most  of  those  present)  is  nearly  five  miles  long, 
rising  by  an  easy  grade  of  2G'l  feet  to  the  mile  from  either 
mouth  to  about  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  where  it  opens 
into  a  vertical  ventilating  shaft  tlirough  the  rovk — of  upwards 
of  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  top  of  this  shaft  opens 
between  two  ridges  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain,  which  rise 
rL'sppctively  some  100  and  700  feet  higher.  From  the  mid- 
dle uf  the  tunnel  when  cntiroly  clear  of  smoke,  the  distant 
opening  at  cither  end  appears  as  a  faint  star.  The  darkness 
s<3ems  oppressive;  and  when  a  train  is  passing  through,  the 
air  bt'cumcs  so  thickly  clouded  t!]at  the  glare  of  torches  can- 
not be  seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  dozen  feet. 

It  had  been  constantly  observed  by  those  employed  in  the 
tunnel,  that  during  the  approach  of ;»  locomoLivo  at  no  great 
tiistance,  and  a  (vw  minutes  aflurward,  the  sound  of  the 
engine  was  very  much  deadened  and  obstructed  ;  so  much  so 
indeed  as  to  iui{>eril  ilie  workmen  engaged  in  lining  the 
top  of  the  luniiel  with  a  brick  arch,  who  frefjuuntiy  failed  to 
Lear  the  locomotive  until  it  was  close  upon  lliem.    This  ob- 
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scnralion  of  sound  was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to  the 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  constfuitly  emitted  l>y  the  locomotive  ; 
but  this  explanation  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  the  true  one, 
nor  the  condition  noted  as  constituting  even  an  appreciable 
cause  of  such  acoustic  opacity.  When  we  reflect  tliat  a  pufF 
of  extiaust-steain  at  high  temperature  is  ejected  at  about 
every  four  feet  of  rail  traversed  by  the  driving  wheels,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  realize  that  in  an  atmosj)here  so  systematically 
made  lioterogeneous  there  must  be  a  very  great  amount  of 
dispersion  and  absorption  of  sound  \yaves  struggling  through 
such  a  medium.  This  has  been  welt  illustrated  by  the  strik- 
ing experiments  of  the  distinguii?hed  physicist  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  A  very  simi)le  method  of  confirming  this  ex- 
planation, and  of  eliminating  entirely  the  effect  of  the  smoke, 
would  bo  the-  employment  of  locomotive  engines  driven  by 
the  combustion  of  coke  or  of  charcoal.  This  experimental 
determination  of  the  question  did  not  occur  to  rac  till  after 
we  had  left  the  tunnel;  but  on  suggesting  it  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Locke,  the  assistant  engineer  in  charge,  he  very  obligingly 
undertook  the  conduct  of  such  an  experiment  at  the  earliest 
convenient  opportunity.  The  result  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. 

When  the  tunnel  was  entirely  clear,  and  a  gentle  current 
of  air  flowing  down  tljc  central  ventilating  shaft  and  out  at 
the  two  ends  (as  is  u.^ual  in  the  .summer  season,  when  the 
external  temperature  is  higher  than  the  internal),  it  was 
observed  that  a  prolonged  but  irregular  echo  followed  any 
loud  noise,  such  as  the  sudden  shutting  down  of  the  lid  of  a 
tool-chest.  The  unequal  or^somewhat  intermittent  character 
of  the  echo  appeared  to  result  from  the  irregular  surface  of 
tlie  rock  forming  the  wails  of  the  tube.  A  somewhat  similar 
echo  is  sometimes  returned  from  the  dense  foliage  of  trees. 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  a  very  perceptible  echo  was  heard 
from  t!ie  portion  of  the  tunnel  lined  with  brick.  The  effect 
could  in  neither  case  be  ascribed  to  any  invisible"  lloccu- 
lenco,"  as  the  air  must  have  bt^eii  in  a  very  homogeneous 
condition. 

Inasmuch  as  iu  such  observutious  tho  waves  of  sound  arc 
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reflected  back  to  the  ear  from  points  at  a  considerable  <lis- 
tance  from  their  origin,  (this  being  especially  true  of  the 
ocean -echoes,)  we  are  liable  to  be  seriously  misled  if  we  rely 
too  confidently  on  the  experiments  of  the  laboratory,  and 
form  hasty  generalizations  from  apparent  analogies,  without 
carefully  considering  all  the  meteorological   conditions  by 
whi«h  the  rays  of  sound  may  be  deflected,  distorte<l,  and 
diverged.     It  is  now  w^ell  established  by  numerous  observa- 
tions and  experiments — made  inde|)endently  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  lines  of  acoustic  propagation  (con- 
veniently called  sound-beams)  which  arc  sensibly  very  recti- 
linear for  the  distance  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet, 
and  which  are  thus  obedient  to  the  katoptric  and  dioptric 
laws  of  precise  focal  convergence,  by  means  of  solid  mirrors 
and  of  gaseous  lenses,  are  yet  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
so  strangely  contorted  and  aberrant  as  seemingly  to  contra- 
dict all  the  analogies  suggested  by  our  experience  with  the 
rays  of  light.     It  is  the  accumulation  of  comparatively  slight 
divergencies  continued  through  many  thousands  of  yards, 
whether  under  the  influence  of  constant  conditions  or  of 
clianging  and   reversed  conditions,  which  produces  such 
marked  anomalies  at  the  distance  of  five  or  of  ten  miles,  and 
which  makes  their  investigation  as  laborious  as  it  is  instruct- 
ive and  important.     And  not  until  we  have  mastt>rcd  all 
the  conditions  allecling  the  transmission  of  sound  through- 
out its  entire  sensible  range,  and  have  thus  become  cnable<I 
to  predict  its  true  course,  and  to  announce  its  varying  limits 
of  audibility  at  tlie   earth's  surface,  under  given   circum- 
stances, can  we  be  said  to  luvve  perfected  the  theory  of  this 
most  interesting  and  indispensableagcnt  of  communication. 
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OBSERVATIONS   IS  RKGAKD  TO  THUNDER-STORMS.* 
(Juurnal  of  tho  American  Electrical  Society ;  1878 ;  vol  n,  pp.  1-8. ) 

Dear  Sir:  I  highly  approve  tho  ohject  of  your  society; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  express  the  opinion  that  much  valuable 
informatiou  may  be  collected  and  preserved  through  its 
organization,  especially  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  thun- 
der-storms. 

For  this  purpose  it  might  bo  well  to  prepare  a  series  of 
questions  to  direct  attention  to  esi)c'cial  points  of  inquiry, 
and  I  take  tho  liberty  of  suggesting  tho  following  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  this  end: 

A. —  Particulars  of  the  Storm. — 1.  Give  the  number  and 
time  of  occurrence  of  thunder-storms,  so  as  to  show  tia-ir 
distribution  through  tho  months,  days,  and  liours  uf  tJie 
year. 

2.  Note  the  point  of  the  horizon  in  which  the  storm  gene- 
rally arises  in  any  given  locality,  and  the  point  to  wliich  it 
len<ls. 

3.  Observe  whether  it  usually  divides  into  two  storms  at 
any  point.   If  so,  what  is  the  tojiograjdj}'  of  the  surface  below? 

4.  Determine  t!ie  width  of  tho  storm  from  the  extent  of 
the  surface  covered  by  rain,  and  also  (if  possible  by  means 
of  the  telegrni>li)  the  length  of  its  putli. 

5.  Note  the  condition  of  the  air  before  and  after  the  storm 
as  to  temperature,  moisture,  and  pressure;  also  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  which  falls. 

G.  Give  the  direction  of  the  wind  previous  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  storm,  during  its  continuance,  and  after  its 
ending. 

7.  Observe  whether  a  calm  precedes  tho  violent  part  of  tho 
storm,  and  whether  in  front  of  it  a  curtain  of  dust  is  raised 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air. 


*[.\  letter  r»dilre'M)il  l<>  llu- corresponding  sccrcliiry  of  tho  Aniorican  Elcc- 
fricul  Society,  Jiitod  Wuabin^jton,  D.  C,  October  13,  1877,] 
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8.  Note  the  number  of  seconds  the  sound  of  a  dischargo 
continues,  which  will  give  approximately  the  miuimuni 
length  of  its  path.* 

9.  Note  the  time  between  the  appearance  of  the  flash  and 
the  sound  of  the  thunder,  and  also  the  angle  of  elevation ; 
these  will  give  approximately  the  height  of  the  cloud. 

10.  Ascertain  whether  any  hail  accompanies  the  storm  ; 
if  it  does,  note  whether  it  falls  along  in  two  tracks  or  in  one. 
In  the  former  case,  give  the  distance  between  the  tracks. 
Give  the  size  and  character  of  the  hail,  whether  it  consists 
of  an  agglomeration  of  crystals,  or  of  rounded  masses  strati- 
fied with  clear  ice  and  snowy  concretions,  and  whether  it 
contains  in  some  cases  small  particles  of  dust  or  sand. 

11.  Note  the  number  of  discharges  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  or  different  clouds,  and  also  between  the 
cloud  and  the  earth.  The  former  will  probably  be  more 
frequent  than  the  latter. 

12.  Note  the  color  of  the  lightning,  particularly  if  it  be 
violet  or  purplish,  which  will  probably  indicate  a  cloud  of 
great  elevation. 

B. — Effects  of  the  Electric  Discharge. — 1.  State  what  kind  of 
trees  are  struck,  and  on  what  parts  of  the  tree  the  effects  arc 
most  apparent — on  the  branches,  or  the  trunk. 

2.  Wliat  are  the  mechanical  effects  observed  in  the  tree; 
is  it  torn  asunder  laterally,  or  is  it  broken  transversely  to  the 
axis,  or  both  ? 

3.  Was  tlie  tree  green  or  dr}'? 

4.  When  a  house  is  struck,  stale  if  it  had  a  lightning-rod, 
and,  if  so,  give  its  character,  and  especially  its  connection 
with  the  ground. 

o.  Mention  the  part  of  the  house  struck.  If  the  chimney, 
was  there  fire  in  it  at  tlie  time?  Give  the  path  of  the  dis- 
charge through  tlio  house,  and  its  relation  to  conducting 
metals. 

G.  Note  the  inductive  effects  of  the  discharge  in  produc- 


*Tli(!  velocity  of  souiid  in  open  air  at  the  tempcniture  of  02°  Fuhr.   is 
1,125  I't'ut  u  second,  or  nearly  a  mile  in  four  and  sovcn-tenths  seconds. 
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ing  sparks  and  flashes  between  different  objects  within  the 
promises. 

7.  If  tho  discharge  passes  through  metallic  conductors  an<l 
disintegrates  them,  note  any  appearance  which  might  tend 
to  indicate  wliether  tlie  effect  is  produced  by  beat  or  by 
repulsive  energy  imparled  to  llie  atoms  at  the  moment  of 
tho  discharge. 

8.  If  the  di-schargo  takes  ph\ce  between  two  surfaces,  note 
if  there  is  any  apparent  transfer  of  material  from  one  to  the 
other. 

9.  Note  any  peculiarity  of  odor  that  may  be  observed.  All 
mechanical  effects  produced  by  the  discharge  should  be  men- 
tioned, and  special  notice  taken  as  to  wliether  tliey  are  not 
in  most  cases  produced  by  a  violent  repulsive  energy  given 
to  the  air  in  the  patb  of  the  discharge,  and  whether  the 
effects  are  greater  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  tho  dis- 
charge than  in  that  at  right  angles  to  the  same. 

10.  Note  the  effect  upon  man  and  anima's;  whether  a 
part  of  the  discharge  pai*sed  through  tho  body,  or  whether 
hidnelivc  shocks  were  felt. 

A  Noiico  of  Two  Thundcr-Stomis. — The  following  account  of 
two  lhuader-.sli)rnis  which  occurred  last  summer  may  per- 
hai)s  !>o  thougljt  worthy  the  attontion  of  your  socioty,  and 
of  a  |K>rmancnt  record  in  a  scientific  publication. 

The  lirst  one  I  shall  describo,  and  of  which  I  had  ;in 
oppurtunity  to  examine  tlie  effects,  (recurred  at  NevV  London, 
(.'ouii.,  where  a  violent  discharge  of  electricity  took  place  on 
tho  [>remises  of  Mrs.  Alger,  of  that  city.  Mi"s.  Alger's  house 
is  situated  on  an  elevation  overlooking  tJic  river  and  the 
surrouniling  country,  on  one  side  of  a  lawn  on  which,  at  a 
distance  of  150  feet  from  tho  dwelling,  .^itood  a  tall  ilagstalf 
ninety  feet  higlu  Across  this,  at  about  twenty  feet  from  tho 
tup,  was  a  spar  like  the  yiird-arm  of  a.sliip,  which  was  braced 
by  two  iron  rods,  joining  tho  top  of  the  mast  witli  tho  two 
ends  of  thu  cro-^s-pioce.  The  lightning  .struck  tho  mast,  and 
brought  tho  whole  down  to  tho  ground.  Tlie  upjier  piu1, 
including  the  cross-piece,  came  down  unbroken,  it  being 
probably  protected  by  the  iron  rods.     Tho  remaining  seventy 
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feet  of  the  mast  was  broken  into  larger  and  smaller  frag- 
ments, principally  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  scattered 
over  the  lawn  in  every  direction.    One  piece — consisting  of 
an  entire  portion  of  the  mast  six  feet  long  and  nearly  a  foot 
in  diameter,  was  thrown  ninety  feet  to  the  north,  and  another 
piece  of  about  the  same  dimensions  was  projected  ninety -six 
feet  in  an  opposite  direction.     From  the  foot  of  the  mast  to 
diflferent  points  of  the  compass  a  number  of  furrows  were 
plowed  in  the  earth.    One  of  those  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  house,  along  the  side  of  which — marks  of  the  discharge 
were  visible  at  intervals.    These  indicated  the  passage  of  a 
part  of  the  electrical  discharge  to  a  sewer  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  house.    Marks  of  the  discharge  were  also  observed  on 
the  inner  walls. 

The  house  was  of  wood,  and  the  walls  consisted  of  clap- 
boards on  the  exterior,  and  lath  and  plaster  within.  The 
effects  on  the  inside  were  especially  noticed  at  two  points, 
one  of  which  was  opposite  an  iron  safe,  and  the  other  was  a 
portrait,  the  gilding  of  the  frame  of  which  was  deflagrated. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  effect  was  exhibited  in  an 
interior  room  of  about  twelve  feet  square,  around  the  cornice 
of  which,  under  the  ceiling,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  gilt  bead- 
ing. Though  this  room  was  insulated  from  the  outer  wall, 
the  gilt  throughout  the  wliole  circuit  of  the  room  was  en- 
tirely burned  off,  while  the  wall  in  the  corner  farthest  from 
the  mast  presented  a  blackened  appearance,  indicating  that 
the  electricity  had  passed  upward  from  the  earth  at  this 
point,  and  probably  down  again  through  the  same  channel. 

These  effects  are  note-worthy  on  account  of  the  immense, 
energy  displayed  in  disintegrating  the  mast,  and  in  the  pro- 
jection of  the  two  large  pieces  of  it  in  opposite  directions.  It 
would  appear  from  this,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  trees  struck 
by  lightning,  that  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  force  is  in  the 
line  of  the  direction  of  the  discharge,  the  tenacity  of  the  wood 
being  greatest  in  this  line. 

I  have  heard  of  several  cases  in  which  the  trunks  of  trees 
of  considerable  size  have  been  separated  into  two  parts,  as  if 
by  violent  repulsion  in  the  line  of  the  axis,  and  of  one  in- 
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stance  in  which  the  wliole  body  of  the  tree  was  separated 
from  the  trunk,  and  falling  into  soft  earth,  was  left  standing 
in  a  vertical  position. 

The  other  phenomenon  of  the  burned  gilding  in  the  inner 
room  appears  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  what  is  called 
the  return  stroke.  The  house  and  all  conducting  material 
within  it,  before  the  moment  of  the  discharge,  supposing  the 
cloud  to  be  positive,  were  electrified  negatively.  When  the 
discharge  took  place  the  tension  was  suddenl}'  relieved  and 
the  natural  equilibrium  restored  with  such  intensity  that  the 
efTcct  described  was  produced. 

The  other  storm  occurred  at  Carysfort  Reef  light-house, 
Key  West,  Fla.,  about  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  land, 
on  the  12th  of  .Vpril,  1S77.  This  light-house  is  built  in  the 
water  on  a  submerged  reef,  am]  con-sists  of  a  framing  of  stout 
iron  pillars  or  pil&s,  each  about  100  feet  in  length,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with  one  pillar  in  the  centre, 
interlaced' at  various  points  regularly  with  smaller  iron  rods. 
It  is  122  feet  in  height  to  tlie  top  of  the  lantern.  At  about 
forty  feet  above  the  water  is  the  keeper's  dwelling,  some  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  the  roof  and  sides  of  which  are  of  iron-plate, 
while  the  floor  is  of  wood.  From  the  roof  of  this  dwelling, 
extending  to  the  lantern  directly  above,  is  an  iron  cylinder 
thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  containing  the  spiral  stairway. 

The  following  account  of  the  storm  and  its  effects,  is  given 
in  a  letter  to  Cnpt.  W.  II.  Ileuer,  light-house  engineer,  from 
C.  D.  Hawkins,  lampist  of  the  seventh  light-house  district: 

"On  the  afternoon  of  the  r2lh  of  the  present  month  {A[»ril, 
1877)  I  noticed  indications  of  a  squall,  and  on  con.sulting 
the  barometer  found  it  was  falling,  At  sunset  the  wind  was 
blowing  rather  fresh  from  the  soutliward, — 'the  sky  being 
dark  and  wearing  a  thickened  asptct.  About  9  i'.  m,  a 
very  severe  squall  struck  the  liglil-liouse,  the  wind  having 
increased  to  a  perfect  gale,  whicii  was  aeeonipaniod  by  tliun- 
der  and  lightning.  The  thunder  was  of  the  mo.st  terrific 
character,  resembhng  in  sound  an  artillery  duel.  There 
was  not  exceeding  nne-fourtli  to  one-half  a.  second  between 
the  flashes  of  lightning.  About  10:30  i'.  m.  the  light- 
house was  struck.     The   report  caused   thereby  resembled 
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tlio  explosion  of  a  slioll  under  water  at  the  clistanco  of 
nbout  300  yarib.  Within  thirty  minutes  the  light-houso 
was  struck  seventeen  times:  each  stroke  was  most  percepti- 
bly felt,  au'l  could  bo  heard  in  the  keeper's  closed  dwellinff, 
— rosombling  in  sound  the  discharge  of  a  shot-gun.  Etich 
time  the  light-houso  was  struck  it  treml^led  violently  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  whole  air  seemed  nervade<l  with  cleo- 
tricity,  and  on  arising  from  hod,  my  bare  feet  coming  in 
contact  with  the  Moor  (which  wns  wet  from  the  rain  beating 
in  at  the  window),  I  received  a  severe  electrical  shock  which 
caused  my  hair  to  stand  straight,  and  I  was  comi)elIed  to 
jump  into  be<l  and  put  on  sliocs  before  I  could  venture  again 
onto  the  floor.  One  of  the  men  assisting  mo  was  so  violently 
affected  as  to  vomit;  the  other  men  were  similarly  aflectcd. 
The  storm  continued  furiou.sly  till  midnight,  at  which  time 
it  abated  a  little  until  daylight,  when  the  wind  hauled  to 
the  westward,  and  at  eight  o'clock  it  was  blowing  furiously 
again.  The  storm  continued  unabated  until  sunset,  when  it 
subsided.  On  Saturday  the  weather  was  fine,  and  we  con- 
tinued our  repairs.  The  storm  was  one  of  the  most  violent 
I  ever  e.x])enenced  or  heard  of." 

An  additional  fact  to  those  given  in  this  letter  was  obtained 
through  Capt.  Heuer  from  the  same  source,  viz:  each  time 

tfic  light-hou?o  was  struck,  the  piles  which  formed  the  stable 
part  of  the  structure  seemed  to  become  luminou.s.  This 
a[»poarancc  may  have  been  an  optical  deception,  produced 
by  tlie  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  discharge  from  the  various 
points  of  the  building.  This  appearance  however  is  not 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  discharges  of  atmospheric 
electricity,  vertical  rods  of  iron  at  the  moment  of  a  dis- 
charge having  presented  a  luminous  appearance  throughout 
tlieir  whole  length. 

The  physiological  effects  mentioned  were  probably  due  to 
induction,  .since  during  the  continuance  of  the  cloud  above 
the  liglit-housc,  all  parts  of  the  buihling  must  have  been  in 
a  highly  negative  condition,  supposing  the  cloud  to  be  posi- 
tive. This  condition  in  itself,  without  variation,  would 
scarcely  produce  any  perceptible  ell'ect  on  the  bodies  of  the 
inmates.  It  would  however  be  in  a  sUxto  of  continual  varia- 
tion with  the  constant  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  action 
of  the  cloud  above,  cspc'ciidly  at  the  moment  of  the  discharge, 
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wlicn  a  neutralization  would  suddenly  take  place,  sufficient 
to  produce  through  nervous  influence — the  pheuonienu  wit- 
nessed. The  shock  received  by  the  person  in  his  foot  on 
getting  out  of  bed  is  in  direct  accordance  witli  the  well-es- 
tablished principles  of  induction.  So  long  as  the  body  was 
in  a  horizontal  position  in  tlie  bed,  which  is  only  a  partial 
conductor,  the  inductive  effect  would  be  much  less  on  it  than 
on  the  wet  floor  and  iron  pillars.  When  tlie  foot  therefore 
approached  the  floor,  a  jjositivo  charge  would  pass  from  the 
latter  to  Die  former. 

Tliat  any  physiological  effects  should  have  been  observed 
under  the  conditions  in  which  the  observers  were  placed 
could  scarcely,  from  a  priori  considerations,  have  been  antic- 
ipated. They  were  in  a  space  entirely  enclosed  by  metallic 
conductors,  with  the  exception  of  the  floor,  and  in  such  a 
condition  it  might  be  thought  that  they  would  have  been 
completely  protected,  since  tlie  interior  of  a  hollow  vessel, 
(like  that  of  a  quart  measure,)  when  insulated  and  charged, 
gives  no  indication  of  electricity.  If  a  metal  ball  is  sus- 
pended by  a  silk  thread,  and  made  to  touch  the  interior  of 
such  a  vessel  charged  exteriorly,  and  afterward  transferred 
to  a  delicate  electrometer,  no  sign  of  electricity  is  observed. 

It  should  be  remembered  however  that  in  the  case  of  the 
experiment  just  mentioned  the  statical  charge  of  electricity 
is  nearly  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  vessel ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  dynamic  charge,  the 
electricity  may  pass  in  greater  quantity  on  one  side  than 
on  another,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  interior  may  not  bo 
preserved  ;  or  furthermore,  in  this  case  the  diameter  of  the 
house  being  more  than  twice  as  great  as  its  vertical  height, 
it  would  be  represented  in  the  preceding  experiment  by  a 
very  shallow  vessel  in  which  a  complete  neutralization  could 
not  take  place.  But  whatever  may  be  the  oxplanatioti  of  the 
phenomena,  the  facts  stated  arc  of  importance  in  the  theoreti- 
cal consideration  of  the  action  of  lightning  protection. 

With   thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon   me  by  my 
election  as  a  member  of  the  American  Electrical  Society, 
I  remain,  very  truly,  &c.,  &c. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES.* 

(Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  toI.  i,  pp.  181, 132.) 

Read  April  16,  1878. 

Gentlemen:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
to  another  anniversary  meeting  of  the  National  Academy'  of 
Sciences.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  the  room  we  offer  for 
your  use  is  not  better  adapted  for  the  purpose;  but  we  expect 
— with  considerable  confidence,  that  Congress  will  make  the 
appropriation  for  a  new  museum  building  which  has  been 
asked  for;  and  if  that  expectation  is  fulfilled,  we  can  promise 
yon  with  certainty  that  an  apartment  expressly  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Academy  will  be  provided. 

During  the  past  year  the  departments  of  Government  Imve 
applied  to  the  Academy  for  information  on  two  questions 
relative  to  the  tariff  on  sugar,  and  to  a  series  of  changes  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  the  material  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
A  detailed  account  of  these  questions  and  the  answers  to 
them  will  be  given  by  Prof.  Hilgard,  the  home  secretary,  in 
his  annual  report. 

Another  matter,  of  which  a  full  account  will  be  given  you 
by  Prof.  Fttirman  Rogers,  the  treasurer  of  the  Academy, 
relates  to  a  fund  which  has  been  established  by  a  number  of 
my  personal  friends,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted 
during  the  lives  of  myself  and  family  toward  our  mainte- 
nance, and  afterward,  as  in  the  case  of  the  A.  Dallas  Bache 
fund,  under  the  direction  of  the  Academy,  to  the  advance  of 
physical  science. 

This  entirely  unexpected  token  of  affectionate  regard  was 
made  at  a  time  when  it  was  doubly  grateful.  After  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  period  of  excellent  health  for  fifty  years 
I  awoke  on  the  5th  of  December,  [1877,]  at  my  office  in  the 
Light-House  depot  on  Staten  Island,  finding  my  right  hand 

*  [Address  by  the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the 
opening  of  its  session  held  in  Wiisliington  April  1()-10,  1878;  rend  by  tho 
home  secretary  of  the  Aondomj'.] 
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in  n  paralytic  condition.  This  %vas  at  first  referred  by  the 
meJical  adviser  to  nn  nfFection  of  the  brain,  but  as  the 
paralysis  subsiiletl  in  a  considerable  degree  in  the  course  of 
two  days,. this  conclusion  wtxs  doubted,  and  on  a  tliorough 
examination. tti rough  the  eye  and  by  means  of  auscultation 
and  chemical  analysis  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Dr.  J.  J. 
Woodward  pronounced  the  disease  an  affection  of  the  kid- 
neys. Tlie  paralysis  of  the  hand  was  accompanied  with 
paroxysms  of  pain  tlirough  the  region  of  the  heart  and  with 
oppression  of  breathing. 

Under  the  judicious  and  generous  direction  of  Drs.  Mitcliell 
and  Woodward  and  the  constant  supervision  of  my  fumily 
physicians,  Drs.  N.  S.  Lincoln  and  G.  Tyler,  tlio  paroxysms 
have  subsided  and  I  am  slowly  improving,  and  now  cnjo}' 
tlie  prospect  of  Jwing  restored  in  a  measure  to  my  former 
condition  of  health. 

But  I  am  warned  that  I  must  devote  my  energies  with 
caution. and  ex|ien(l  no  more  power,  physical  or  mental,  than 
is  commensurate  with  my  present  condition;  and  in  consid- 
eration of  this  I  tliink  it  advisable  to  curtail  sis  much  as  pos- 
sible the  responsibilities  vvhicli  devolve  upon  me  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  offices  wliich  have  been  pressed  upon 
me  in  consideration  of  my  residence  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton and  my  connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  five  or  six  years  ago  I  asked 
leave  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  National  Academy,  be- 
lieving that  there  were  other  membei's  who  had  more  leisure, 
and  were  better  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  than  m^'self. 
I  received  however  a  circular  letter,  signed  by  a  number  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  Academy,  requesting  me  to 
continue  to  hold  the  office. 

I  must  think  that  the  idea  of  my  special  fitness  for  the 
position  was  founded  on  the  supposition  tlint  it  was  necessary  . 
for  the  president  of  the  Academy  to  be  a  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington; but  this  idea  has  been  found  incnrrect  by  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  proved  to  bo  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  Academy  witli  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, that  the  home  secretary  should  reside  in  this  city. 
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I  therefore  ask  leave  to  renew  ray  request  to  be  allowed  to 
resign  the  presidency  of  the  Academy,  the  resignation  to  take 
effect  at  the  next  meeting.  I  retain  the  office  six  months 
longer  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  restored  to  such  a  condi- 
tion of  health  as  to  bo  able  to  prepare  some  suggestions  which 
may  be  of  importance  for  the  future  of  the  Academy."^ 


CLOSING  ADDRESS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES.f 

(Proceedings  of  the  Niitional  Academ}'  of  Sciences ;  vol.  i,  pp.  132,  133.) 

Read  April  19,  1878. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  present  meeting  of  the  National  Academy.  Al- 
though I  have  been  unable  to  be  present,  except  during  a 
small  part  of  the  session,  yet  I  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  everything  that  has  occurred. 

Whatever  might  have  been  thought  as  to  the  success  of 
the  Academy,  when  first  proposed  by  the  late  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz,  the  present  meeting  conclusively  proves  that  it  has 
become  a  power  of  great  efficiency  in  the  promotion  of  science 
in  this  country.  To  sustain  this  effect  however  much  cau- 
tion is  required  to  maintain  the  purity  of  its  character  and 
the  propriety  of  its  decisions. 

For  this  purpose  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  its  members.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  for  a  moment 
that  the  basis  of  selection  is  actual  scientific  labor  in  the  way 
of  original  research,  (that  is  in  making  positive  additions  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,)  connected  with  unimpeach- 
able moral  character. 

*  [Responses  were  made  by  Messrs.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  and  W.  B.  Rogers, 
and  it  was  unanimously — 

Reaohed,  Tliat  with  every  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  regard  for  Professor 
Henry,  tlie  Academy  most  respectfully  declines  to  entertain  any  proposition 
looking  to  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  President.] 

■(■  [Address  liy  the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the 
close  of  its  session  in  April,  1878;  read  hy  the  home  secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy.] 
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It  is  not  social  position,  popularity,  extended  authorship, 
or  success  as  an  instructor  in  science,  which  entitles  to  mem- 
bership, but  actual  new  discoveries;  nor  are  these  suflBcient 
if  the  reputation  of  the  candidate  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
tainted  with  injustice  or  want  of  truth.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
immorality  and  great  mental  power  actually  exercised  in 
the  discovery  of  scientific  truths  are  incompatible  with  each 
other,  and  that  more  error  is  introduced  from  defect  in  moral 
sense  than  from  want  of  intellectual  capacity. 

Please  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  kind  expressions 
of  sympathy  you  have  extended  to  me  during  this  period  of 
my  illness,  and  for  your  personal  partiality  in  refusing  to 
accept  my  resignation  as  president  of  the  Academy.  I  shall 
be  thankful  if  a  beneficent  Providence  extends  my  life  dur- 
ing another  year  and  grants  mo  the  privilege  of  greeting 
you  again  in  a  twelvemonth  from  this  time — as  successful 
laborers  in  the  fields  of  science. 

I  can  truly  say  that  I  entertain  for  each  member  of  the 
Academy  a  fraternal  sympathy,  and  rejoice  at  every  step  he 
makes  in  the  development  of  new  truths. 

With  ray  best  wishes  for  your  safe  return  to  j'our  homes, 
and  for  a  rich  harvest  of  scientific  results  in  the  ensuing  year, 
I  now  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 


END. 
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Carysfort  Reef  light-house.  Key  West,  Florida,  struck  by  lightning.  633,  534 
Caswell,  Prof.  A.,  temperature  observations  by,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  180 

Cavendish,  theory  by,  of  electric  fluid 311,  313 

Chappclsmith,  Mr.,  tornado  investigated  by 293 

Chemical  compounds  formed  in  multiples  of  atomic  weight  as  well 

as  of  volume 110,  112 

Chemical  groupings  limited  by  atomic  weights 110 

Chcvandier,  estimate  by,  of  weight  of  carbon  annually  taken  from 

the  air  by  forests 1(54 

Circulation  of  sap  in  plants  effected  by  capillarity,  endosmosis,  and 
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Glausius,  opinion  of,  as  to  tho  nature  of  ozone 1G7 

Glimato  and  pruductiveness,  conditions  of 11 

Climato  influenced  by  astronomical  conditions ■. 39,  40 

Climate  influenced  by  ocean  currents 2A5 

Climato  modified  by  geological  conditions 18 

Climate  modified  by  physical  geography . C3 

Climate  modified  by  prevailing  winds . IC 

Climate  modified  by  topography  and  by  proximity  of  ocean 13 

Cloud  condensation  increasing  intensity  of  electrical  charge  by 

diminished  surface.... 1 . 360 

Cloud  giving  secondary  discharge  from  one  portion  to  another 303 

Cloud  particles,  extreme  minuteness  of,  the  cause  of  their  apparent 

suspension  in  the  air 247 

Clouds,  classiflcation  of,  by  Howard,  noticed 248 

Clouds,  inductive  cfi'ecU  fh)m 368,  309 

Clouds,  the  height  of,  estimated  by  the  lowncss  of  the  dew-point—  265 
Coal-bed^  reservoirs  of  power  derived  from  the  sun  in  primasval 

growth 124 

Coast-lines,  influence  of,  on  winds  and  ocean  currents G4 

Coffin,  Prof.  James  H.,  demonstration  by,  of  three  belts  of  northern 

aeriul  currents 56,  81 

Coffin,  Prof.  James  H.,  illustrations  by,  of  winds  in  the  United 

SUtes 77,  80 

Coffin  Prof.  James  H.,  investigation  by,  of  the  winds  of  the  globe  280 
Coffin,  Prof.  James  H.,  paper  by,  on  winds  of  northern  hemisphere 

referred  to 16 

Color  inefibctive  on  the  absorption  or  radiation  of  darlc  heat 192,  193 

Colzu  or  rape-seed  oil,  employed  for  light-house  illumination 477 

Conduction  of  electricity,  varying  with  different  substances 319 

Conductor,  mutter  from,  transferred  in  every  electric  disclmri^e 336 

Conductor,  the  lengtli  of,  increasing  tlie  intensity  of  electric  dis- 

cliargcat  its  end 330,  331 

Conductor  well  connected  with  earth,  giving  off  lateral  discharge-  340,  341 

Congress,  U.  S.,  urged  to  establish  u  mctorological  system 454 

Constitution  of  matter,  consideration  of 89 

Correlation  of  tlie  physical  forces  entirely  independent  of  vitality  117 

Crystallization',  illustrations  of,  by  M.  Gaudin 108 

Crystallization,  some  characteristics  of 197 

Crystallized  compounds  compatible  only  with  coniiiiunity  of  crys- 
talline form 109 

Currents  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  illustrated 284 

Dalton,  application  by,  of  Boyle  and  Mariotto's  law  to  mixed  gases  157 

Dalton,  atomic  theory  developed  by 91 

Dalton,  determination  by,  of  tho  amount  of  salt  in  rain-water IGO 

Dalton,  experiments  by,  on  mingling  air  and  vopor 227 
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Dalton,  inference  by,  that  temporatnre  of  elevations  is  proportional 

to  density 49 

Dalton,  method  employed  by,  of  determining  the  dew-point 23S 

Dalton,  observation  by,  on  the  mutual  independence  of  mixed  gases.  1 59,  160 

Dalton,  researches  of,  in  meteorology  referred  to    214,  215,  238 

Daniell,  Prof.  John  F.,  estimate  by,  of  the  heating  effect  of  one 

pound  of  rain 274 

Daniell,  Prof.  John  F.,  water-barometer  devised  by 422 

Davy,  Sir  H.,  experiment  by,  on  influence  of  galvanism  on  iron 

filings 427 

De  Doue,  observations  by,  on  upper  and  lower  winds 83 

Deep  lakes  maintaining  great  uniformity  of  temperature 196 

De  la  Beche,  popular  treatise  on  geology,  commended 515 

De  la  Rive,  hypothesis  by,  as  to  the  origin  of  atmospheric  electric- 
ity  _ _ 347 

Dellman,  apparatus  by,  for  showing  electricity  from  the  earth's  in- 
duction  853,  364 

Density  of  the  air  diminished  in  geometrical  ratio,  with  equally  in- 
creasing altitudes. 47 

Density  of  vapor  proportional  to  its  elasticity  . .^ ~..  224 

Density  of  water,  temperature  of  greatest 195,  201 

De  Raumcr,  experiments  by,  with  an  electrical  kite 389 

Dew,  depositions  of,  investigated  by  Dr.  Wells 248,  249 

Dewey,  Prof,  meterorological  observations  by,  in  Mossachussetts.  178 

Dow-point  of  the  air,  simple  method  of  determining 233 

Dew-point,  the  relation  of,  to  the  heigth  of  clouds 266 

Diffusion  of  vapor  through  air  very  slow,  without  a  difference  of 

tension 232 

Dove,  Prof.,  views  of,  as  to  the  compensation  of  wind  currents 83,  84 

Drainage  of  soils  effective  in  raising  their  mean  temperature  193,  242 

Dufay,  theory  by,  of  two  complementary  electric  fluids 811 

Dumas,  statement  by,  of  the  balance  of  organic  nature 118 

Duplex  action  of  electricity  on  well-connected  conductor 340,  341 

Earth,  materials  of,  almost  exhausted  of  potential  energy 38,  132,  458 

Earth  negatively  electrified 349 

Earth,  original  heat  of,  indicated  in  many  ways 153 

Earths,  different,  heat  absorbing  capacity  of . 192 

Earth's  induction  showil  by  the  electrical  state  of  an  insulated  long 

vertical  rod 352,  354 

Earth's  surface  practically  a  slag,  or  burned  out  mass 38,  132 

Easter,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  on  temperature  expansion  of  sulphuric 

acid , 425 

Eastward  direction  of  atmospheric  movements  in  the  United  States.  290 

Echo,  aerial,  hypothesis  in  explanation  of 524,  525 

Echo  dependent  upon  appreciable  interval  between  a  sound  and  its 

reflection 409 
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Elastic  force  of  vapor  proportional  to  its  density 224 

Elastic  force  of  vapor,  table  of,  at  different  temperatures 217 

Elasticity,  an  ultimate  property  of  matter 94,  05 

Electrical  absorption  and  induction,  instruments  for  observing  _..  358,  So!) 

Electrical  condition  of  an  insulated  lung  vortical  rod :<o2 

Electrical  induction  illustrated 328,  333 

Electrical  kite,  observations  with 358,  359,  38!) 

Electric  discharge  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of  matter  from  con- 
ductor  _ 33C 

Electric  discharge  tending  mainly  to  surface  of  conductors.., 342 

Electricity  by  Franklin's  theory,  the  postulated  conditions  of 312 

Electricity  from  steam  explained  by  Faraday 347 

Electricity,  mechanical,  more  sclf-nspcllant  than  galvanism 336,  342 

Electricity,  positive  and  negative,  method  of  distinguishing 318,  329 

Electricity  referred  to  an  action  of  the  ether 105,  313,  346 

Electricity,  simple  method  of  developing 315 

Electric  tension  increased  by  diminished  surface  in  cloud  condensa- 
tion   360 

Electro-magnetic  bell  signal  devised  at  Albany  in  1831 434 

Electro-magnetic  telegraph  first  made  operative  by  the  "  intensity  " 

magnet 427,436 

Electro-magnetic  telegraph,  two  systems  of 427 

Electroi-magnet  with  numerous  close  coils  illustrated 429 

Electrometer  devised  by  Pettier,  for  measuring  the  force  of  elec- 
trical induction  of  the  earth ^ 354,  355 

Electroscope,  simple  forms  of,  illustrated 317,  322,  328 

Energy  developed  by  the  running  down  of  organic  compounds 118,  120 

Energy  developed  from  matter  in  a  potential  state 457 

Energy  of  de-C(>mpositi<m  exactly  equal  to  that  of  composition  ...  1"1 

Epinus,  theory  by,  of  eluctrie  fluid.. 311,  313 

Espy,  Mr.  James  P.,  investigation   by,  on   conditions  of  vapor 

mpvemont 264 

Espy,  Mr.  James  P.,  investigation  of  tornadoes  by 202,  29;!,  306 

Espy,  Mr.  James  P.,  meteorological  labors  of,  highly  commended.  442 
Espy,  Mr.  James  P.,  ob-scrvations  b}',  on  the  warming  effect  of  at- 
mospheric vapor ■ 55,  57 

Espy,  Mr.  James  P.,  theory  of  storms  by,  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated   308 

Espy,  Mr.  James  P.,  views  of,  as  to  the  comjicnsation  of  wind  cur- 
rents   83,  Hi 

Equatorial  belt  of  calms  and  rains  illustnited 276,  277,  278 

E<)uatorial  min-bolt,  oscillation  of,  with  the  seasons .  58 

Equivalents,  chcmicul,  determining  series  of  chemical  compounds.  110,  111 

Evaporation  greatly  promoted  by  wind 238 

Evaporation  not  n  probable  cause  of  atmospheric  electricity 346 

Evaporation  of  water,  method  of  estimating 236,  239 
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Evaporation  proportional  to  tho  difference  of  tension  between  the 

water  and  the  vapor  in  tho  air 239 

Expansion  of  air  by  increase  of  teinperaturo 51 

Expansive  effect  resulting  fr<^m  the  central  rarefaction  in  tornadoes.  299 

Explosion,  danger  from,  in  the  use  of  petroleum  lamps 600 

Faraday,  experiment  by,  on  insulated  metallic  room 830 

Faraday,  explanation  by.  of  tho  evolution  of  electricity  from  steam  347 

Faraday,  remark  by,  on  tho  electricity  of  chemical  decomposition.  389 

Faraday's  lectures  quoted 112,  113,  180 

Ferrel,  Mr.  W.,  observations  by,  of  the  air  being  heavier  by  loss 

of  centrifugal  rotation 63 

Fish,  frozen,  retaining  vitality 209 

Fitzroy,  Admiral,  direction  by,  of  system  of  meteorology  in  Great 

Britain 4-50,  453 

Flashing  test  of  the  inflammability  of  petroleum  described 502 

Floods  on  upper  rivers,  importance  of  telegraphing,  to  lower  parts  259 

Flourens,  assumption  by,  of  the  constancy  in  amount  of  organic 

life - _ _  165 

Fluidity  of  oils,  relative,  the  method  of  estimating 480,  505 

Fogs  in  valleys,  explonation  of 254,  255 

Forests,  effect  of,  on  climate 19 

Fossils,  meteorological  indications  derived  from  — 191 

Foucauit,  M.  Leon,  apparatus  by,  fur  generating  heat  without  con- 
tact   — 138 

Fountain  lamp  employed  in  light-houses 496 

France,  meteorological  system  established  in 451 

Franklin,  investigation  of  tornadoej  by 292 

Franklin,  observation  by,  on  the  travel  of  storms 452 

Franklin,  theory  by,  of  a  single  electric  fluid 311,  312 

Fresnul,  polarization ^>f  light  explained  by,  through  transverse  vi- 
brations of  tho  ajther 103 

Funck,  Mr.  Joseph,  improvement  by,  in  lard-oil  lamps 495,  497 

Oagcs  for  rain  and  snow,  observations  on 1,  3,  261 

Gale,  Dr.  L.  D.,  application  by,  of  the  "intensity  "  magnet  to  the 

Morse  telegraph 427,  436 

Galvanic  electricity  less  self-repellant  than  mechanical  electricity.  330,  342 
Gasparin,  estimate  by,  of  the  annual  consumption  of  cnrbon  from 

the  air  by  vegetation .       164 

Gasparin,  table  by,  of  relative  evaporation  fVom  water  and  earth..  237 

Gas-pipes  and  water-pipes  good  conductors  for  lightning 375 

Gaudin,  illustrations  by,  of  crystalline  forme 108 

Gay-Lussac  and  Biot,  electrical  observation  by,  in  balloon  ascent  .  350 

Germination  of  plants  effected  by  internal,  not  external,  energy 121,  124 

"  Globular  lightning  "  as  described  by  Arago 366 

Goodwin,  Mr.  William,  assiAance  by,  in  lard-oil  invettigations...  485 
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Onem  and  Mnon,  obaerrations  by,  on  upper  winds,  in  balloon 

ascenU — —  281 

Green,  Mr.  James,  sulphuric  acid  barometer  proposed  by 423 

Oulf  of  Mexico  the  principal  source  of  rain  for  the  eastern  portion 

of  the  United  States 289 

Oulf-stream,  effiect  of,  on  the  climate  of  northwestern  Bnrope 15 

Hail-stones,  the  mode  of  formation  of ._„ ,  297 

Hall,  Prof.  James,  notice  by,  of  electro-magnetic  bell  signal  at 

Albany  in  1882 \ : 484,  487 

Hamilton,  Col.  C.  S.,  acknowledgment  by,  of  the  superiority  of 

Hamilton,  Col.  C.  S.,  manufactory  of  rape-seed  oil  established  by.  478 
Hare,  Dr.  Bobert,  hypothesis  by,  as  to  the  origin  of  atmospheric 

electricity .1 846 

Hare,  Dr.  Robert,  investigation  of  tornadoes  by 292,  298 

Harris,  Sir  W.  Snow,  arrangement  by,  of  lightning-rods  for  ships .  841 
Harris,  Sir  W.  Snow,  experiment  by,  showing  line  of  electric  dis- 

Harris,  Sir  W.  Snow,  remark  by,  on  the  elTect  of  lightning-rods..  392 

Harrison,  Mr.,  process  by,  of  making  ice  artificially 203 

Hawkins,  Mr.  C.  D.,  account  by,  of  thunder-storm  at  Xey  West 

light-house 688,  684 

Haziness  of  the  air  in  "  Indian  summer "  possibly  due  to  smoke 

fh>m  burning  prairies ..._. 257 

Heat,  absorption  of,  may  be  increased  by  interposed  screen 144, 145 

Heat,  accumulation  of,  under  gliiss  cover  . ;. i 145 

Heat  tind  moisture  (the  conditions  of  vegetable  growth)  greater  to- 
wards the  equator  11 

Hoal-capat'ity,  effect  of,  on  the  tcniporatui-o  of  soils 1113 

Heat  demonstrated  by  Count  Kumford  to  bo  a  form  of  motion 135 

Heat  given  out  by  the  precipitation  of  rain,  very  considerable 2JJ6,  274 

"  Heat-lighting,"  explanation  of 365 

Heat,  non-luminous,  less  penetrating  llian  luminous  boat 46 

Heat  of  the  earth,  original,  numerous  indications  of 153 

Heat  retention  of  different  kinds  of  earth,  table  of 194 

Heat,  the  mechanicul  equivalent  of,  accurately  determined  by  Joule  136 
Heat,  total  diurnal,  from  the  sun  in  summer  greater  at  the  pole  than 

at  the  equator  .• 42 

Height  of  clouds  estimated  by  depression  of  the  dew-point 265 

Herschcl,  Sir  John,  experiment  by,  on  accumulation  of  solar  heat 

in  enclosed  box 45 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  suggestion  by,  regarding  lunar  radiation 253 

Hessard,  Capt.,  observation  by,  of  cloud  phenomena  in  the  Alps..  359 
Hcner,  Capt.  W.  H.,  observation  by,  on  light-house  struck    by 

lightning 534 

Uiggins,  Rev.  H.  H.,  essay  by,  "  On  Vitality  " . 457 
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Hodgins,  Mr.,  notice  br,  of  the  meteorological  system  of  Canndft.  449 

Holland,  meteorological  system  established  in 451 

Hoosac  tunnel,  observations  in,  on  phenomena  of  sound .  526,  527 

Hour-glass  form  of  thunder-cloud  sometimes  observed 361 

Howard,  Mr.  Luke,  early  classification  of  clouds  by 247 

Human  machine  more  efficient  than  the  steam  engine 127 

Human  machine,  like  every  other,  requiring  an  engineer  to  direct  it  128 

Humboldt,  Alexander,  observations  by,  on  elevated  range  of  malaria 

in  South  America 169 

Humidity  of  soils  diminishing  their  absorption  of  golnr  heat. 103 

Hypothesis  and  theory  distinguished 310 

Ice,  artificial,  the  prwluction  of 203,  204 

Ice,  cementation  of,  by  re-gelation 201,  202 

Ice,  melting,  rapidly  disintegrated  by  wind 1!>8 

Ice  posscssini;  no  more  cohesive  force  than  water 90 

Ico  volatile  at  all  temperatures 220 

Illness,  personal,  symptoms  of,  referred  to 537 

Imagination  required  for  scientific  investigatiofT 515 

"  Imponderable ''  agents  (so-called)  subject  to  mechanical  laws  ...  314 

India,  meteorological  system  established  in    453 

Indian  summer,  the  haziness  of,  possibly  due  to  prairie  smoke 257 

India-rubber,  a  great  absorber  of  sound -  415 

Induction  from  distant  lightning  observed — 334 

Induction  from  electric  spark,  through  several  floors 333 

Induction  of  electricity  illustrated 328 

Ingham,  Hon.  S.  D.,  inquiries  by,  on  the  effect  of  telegraph  lines 

on  lightning 880 

Instruments  for  observing  electrical  absorption  and  induction.  .-.  868,  359 

Insulation  of  lightning-rods  quite  unnecessary 401 

"  Intensity  "  electro-magnet  illustrated 429 

"  Intensity  "  electro-magnet  required  to  make  the  telegraph  opera- 
tive  427,430 

Intensity  of  electrical  discharge  increased  by  cloud  condensation..  300 
Intensity  of  electric  discharge  increased  with  the  length  of  the  con- 
ductor   830,  331 

Interference  of  waves  illustrated 101 

International  meteorological  observations  inaugurated  in  1839 22 

Invention  required  for  scientific  investigation 515 

Isomeric  compounds,  illustrations  of 114 

Isothermal  lines  in  winter  and  summer,  of  the  United  States  71,  72 

Isothermal  linos,  irregularity  of,  duo  largely  to  ocean  currenU 62,  63 

Italy,  meteorological  system  established  in 451 

Joule,  James  P.,  atomic  theory  developed  by L 91 

Joule,  James  P.,  determination  by  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 

heat 136,  137 
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Joule's  unit  of  heat  indicative  of  the  largo  mechanical  energy  re- 
quired....   416 

Kane,  Dr.  E.  K.,  observations  by,  of  the  winds  in  arctic  regions..  280 

Key-note  of  every  room  dependent  on  its  dimensions 412 

Kinnersly,  Mr.,  experiment  by,  showing  the  repulsive  energy  of 

electric  discharge .  337 

Kite,  electrical,  for  exploring  atmospheric  electricity 358,  359,  38!) 

Kupfer,  direction  by,  of  the  Russian  system  of  meteorology 4-50 

Lamont,  observations  by,  on  terrestrial  magnetism  referred  to 349 

Lamp-distances,  table  of,  for  candle-powers,  in  photometry 487 

Lamps  for  lard-oil  improved  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fiinck ...  495,  497 

Lamps  of  various  kinds  employed  in  light-houses 496 

Lard-oil,  experiments  on,  for  light-house  illumination 479 

Lard-oil  in  light-houses  effecting  a  great  saving  to  the  Government.  495 

Lard-oil  superior  to  sperm-oil  in  illuminating  quality 481 

Latent  heat  of  condensing  atmospheric  vapor  greatly  warming  the 

air _ 66,  267 

Latent  heat  of  vapor,  the  large  amount  of ....  225 

Latent  heat  of  water,  estimation  of 195 

Lateral  discharge  from  a  well-connected  conductor 340,  341 

Latitude,  effect  of,  on  the  productiveness  of  a  country  . 11 

Latitude,  the  natural  temperature  of,  variously  modified 41 

Law,  universal  dominion  of 6 

Laws,  moral  and  social,  the  uniformity  of,  established  by  statistics  6 

Laws  of  force  and  motion  briefly  stated 89,  90 

Le  Conte,  Prof.  John,  observations  by,  on  columnar  ice  crystals  ..  211 

Lecture-room,  Smithsonian,  characteristic  features  of 420 

Lecture-rooms,  acoustics  applied  to. 40<J 

Lcfroy,  Col.  J.  H.,  meteorological  observations  by,  at  Toronto 178 

Loverrior,  direction  by,   of  meteorological  system  of  France 451 

Licbig,  estimate  by,  of  weight  of  carbon  annually  taken  from  the 

air  by  forests .. 164 

Light  and  heat  analogous  to  sound 98,  99 

Light-house  at  Key  West  struck  by  lightning,  account  of .'(.'53,  534 

Light-house  illumination,  oils  employed  for 470,  477,  479,  499 

Light,  polarization  of,  explained  by  transverse  vibrations  of  the 

icther 103 

Lighting  at  a  distance,  induction  from 334 

Lightning  attnictod  by  lightning-rods 392,  393 

Lightning  classified  by  Arago  into  three  diffi;ront  forms 3*i5 

Lightning  conductors  advisable  for  telegraph  lines 382 

Lightning  discharge  when  strong  may  occupy  the  entire  mass  of  a 

rod - - 399 

Lightning,  means  of  protecting  buildings  from 384 

Lightning,  precautions  against .  372 

Lightning  productive  of  nitric  acid  in  the  atmosphere __.  344 
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Lightning-rod  on  tower,  electrical  display  observed  at 391 

Lightning-rod  point  preferably  single 38(5 

Lightning-rod  protection,  the  lateral  range  of ' 387 

Lightning-rods  advantagcoiuty  connected  with  gas  and  water  pipes  370,  378 

Lightning-rods  for  ships  safer  when  passing  over  the  side 341 

Lightning-rods,  the  conducting  power  of,  not  affected  by  paint  ...  343 

Lightniug-rtxls,  the  flattening  of,  objectionable -  308 

Lightning-rud»,  the  proper  construction  and  conditions  of 400,  401 

Lightning-rods,  tubular,  better  than  solid  ones,  if  equal  in  metal..  3'.)9 

Lightning-stroke  at  Key  West  light-house,  effects  of r».'W,  634 

Lightning-strokes,  effects  of,  observed 37li,  377,  531 

Lightning  tending  mainly  to  the  surface  of  conductors 34'J 

Lloyd,  observations  by,  on  terrestrial  magnetism,  referred  to 34U 

Local  scientific  societies,  plan  of  organizing Till 

Lockyer,  phj^ical  observations  by 4«i.") 

Logic  required  in  scientific  investigation AIT) 

Loomis,  Prof.  Elias,  investigation  of  tornadoes  by 2!i2,  UtKl 

Lovell ,  Dr. ,  curly  meteorological  observations  di  reeled  by 448 

Machines  capable  of  expending  only  the  power  furnished  them 133,  4r)7 

Hagnetwith  "Intensity"  coil  ilhistrated —  429 

Magnet  with  "  quantity  "  coils  illustrate<l 430 

Maillc,  comparison  by,  of  relative  si/,o  of  cloud  particles  anJ  niin- 

dropg _ 247 

Marble  not  sensibly  expanded  by  soaking  in  water 243 

Mariotte,  water  barometer  devised  by. 421 

Mason  and  Green,  observations  by,  on  upper  winds  in  lialluon 

ascents ^ 2h| 

Matter  from  conductor,  transfer  of,  in  electric  discliargo ilMil 

Matter  in  a  potential  state,  the  energy  of _. .   ■  ■.  4iVi 

Matter,  the  constitution  of,  counidcnid ........  ..  '*" 

Matteucci,  direction  by,  of  met«on>logl(.'ul  »yHli!iii  i(f  Italy     ..  4iil,  liiil 

Maximum  daily  temperature  about  3  o'clock  v.  .m.        , .         .  '"• 

Meade,  Capt.,  direction  by,  of  m<'teor(ilot»i<-iil  obM-rvatinnH  iilnnir 

the  northern  lakes •'" 

Mechanical  lamps  employed  in  light-houHe •'"• 

Meech,  L.  W.,  Uible*  cif  sun's  diurnui  iiit<-n>ity  l».y  •'' 

Melloni,  experiments  by,  on  diff<?r<.'n<-':s  in  ul>-'<rl)iiif:  In m  MI 

Melloni,  experiments  l)y,  on  tin;  dirjHi-ilinn  of  ili'w  '''•' 

Mental  qualification  requin-d  f<ir  -ci'tililli-  inv  !-li.(^iili"ii 
Mcteor«>l<)gical  observation",  ndvuriliii;''- "I"  ''''i.  ' 

Meteorological  ob>ervation»  <;.-t:il»Ii-Ii'-'l  li.y  ;iiiiiili.'i.i,iMii  IdtiiiiiiMii 

in  1849 

Meteorological  oWrrviitioii",  irit'-rniili'iniil,  Kniiiffiiini"!  In  l''i'' 
Meteorological  ob-i.-rvatioii- iind'-itrik'-it  lit  !■'   ■■■   Am.-,  ji'.  ( 

Meteorological  cy.-tem  for  lIi's  I'nit.'l  .'  IhI-  ■   oiy..!  <n «■ |    ' 

Meteorological  >y-leni  of  tli<-  ."^imili  '.muki  lii-iiiiiii-iii 
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Meteorology  in  its  connection  with  agriculture 6,  88,  85,  212,  309 

Meteorology :  Notes  on  rain-gages 1 

Meteorology  of  North  America  presenting  conditions  favorable  for 

study 212 

Meteorology,  the  successful  study  of,  in  the  United  States 446,  448 

Miasma,  precautions  against,  suggested 172,  173 

Miasma  probably  a  vegetable,  and  not  an  animal  organism 172 

Miasma  supposed  to  be  absorbed  by  vegetation 171 

Mineral  matter  difi^ised  in  the  atmosphere 166 

Mineral  oil,  experiments  for  employing,  in  light-house  illumination  476,  499 

Mineral  oil  inferior  to  lard-oil  in  illuminating  power 509,  510 

Mineral  oil  substituted  fur  lard-oil  in  light-houses,  only  because 

cheaper 610 

Mineral  oil,  the  inflammability  of,  tested  by  flashing . .  602 

Minimum  daily  temperature  about  daybreak 182 

Mississippi  vnllcy,  fertility  of 68 

Mitchell,  Prof.  E.,  investigation  of  tornadoes  by - 292 

Moderator  lamp  employed  in  light-houses 406 

Moisture  of  air  measured  by  the  relative  tension,  not  the  amount 

of  vapor 81,  234,  239 

Moncel,  theory  by,  of  zig-zag  lightning 365 

Moon,  supposed  effect  of,  on  the  weather 268,  466 

Moral  laws,  the  uniformity  of,  revealed  by  statistics 6 

Mordf  cai,  Capt.  A. ,  meteorological  observations  by,  at  U.  S.  Arsenal  1 78 

Morse  telegraph  made  operative  by  Dr.  Gale's  use  of  "  intensity  *' 

magnet __ 427,  436 

Moscati,  experiments  by,  in  analyzing  miasmatic  air 171 

Mountain  chains,  effect  of,  on  winds  and  on  climate 65,  6G,  286 

Niitionul  Academy  of  Sciences,  presidential  address  before 63C,  538 

Negiitive  or  resinous  electricity  from  shellac,  &c. 317 

Nowton,  atomic  theory  adopted  by . ._ 91 

Newton's  laws  of  force  and  motion,  accepted  iis  ultimate 90 

Newton's  rule  of  cxplnnution  recommended . 37 

New  York,  curly  attention  to  meteorology  by  the  State -  448 

Nitriite  of  potash,  probable  origin  of . .  344 

Nitric  acid  produced  in  the  air  by  thunder-storms 344 

North  America  a  fuvonible  Held  for  the  study  of  meteorology 212 

Northeast  storms,  theory  of 305 

Oceiin,  circulating  currents  of ._. 14 

Oceiui,  climate  modified  by „ 13 

Oc't'tin  currents  ascribed  to  unequal  heating  and  expansion 69,  00 

Oceiiii  currents,  effect  <>f,  on  land  climate 285 

Ocean  currents  mainly  duo  to  friction  of  the  trade  winds 15,  CO,  (!1 

Ocean  currents  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  illustrated 284 

Ocean-echo,  hypothesis  in  explanation  of. . 524,  525 
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Oersted's  discovery  of  the  effect  of  galvanism  on  magnetic  needle, 

illustrated 427 

Oil  barometer  proposed,  but  not  satisfactory 421 

Oil,  colza,  employed  for  light-house  illumination ^ 477 

Oil,  lard,  experiments  on,  for  light-house  illumination 479 

Oil,  mineral,  employed  for  light-house  illumination 470,  499 

Oil,  sperm,  employed  fur  light-house  illumination 477 

Oils,  the  relative  fluidity  uf,  method  of  comparing 480,  605 

Olmsted,  Prof.  D.,  investigation  of  tornadoes  by 292 

Olmsted,  Prof.  D.,  observation  by,  on  electrical  effects  from  interrup- 
tion of  conductor 340 

Organic  bodies  raised  to  astato  of  "  power,"  as  instable  compounds  117 

Organic  compounds  chemically  more  complex  than  mineral 115,  110 

Organic  matter  principally  gaseous 8 

Organic   molecules  compounded  under  the  direction  of  the  vital 

principle 116 

Organization  so  far  as  observed  derived  from  vitality,  not  the  con- 
verse   469 

Ozone  an  allotropic  condition  of  oxygen,  produced  by  lightning  ..  344 

Ozone,  various  effects  of,  noticed 108 

Paint  not  injurious  to  the  conducting  power  of  lightning-rods ^43 

Palmieri,  apparatus  by,  fur  drawing  electricity  from  the  air 863 

Panoptic  curve  for  floor  and  seats  of  lecture-rooms 420 

Patented  lightning-rods  of  little  value 387,  402 

Peltier,  hypothesis  by,  as  to  atmospheric  electricity -..  848 

Peltier,  observations  by,  on  different  electrical  conditions  of  clouds.  363,  864 

Pennsylvania,  attention  given  to  meteorology  by  the  State 448 

Periodicity  sometimes  observed  in  storms 304,  805 

Petroleum  inferior  to  lard-oil  in  illuminating  power 509,  610 

Petroleum  lamps,  the  danger  of  explosion  from . 600 

Petroleum  substituted  for  lard-oil  in  light-houses,  only  because 

cheaper 610 

Petroleum,  surface  attraction  o'f,  very  great 508 

Petroleum,  test  of  inflammability  of,  by  flashing 502 

Photometers  employed  in  testing  illuminating  oils 484,  486, 488 

Physical  geography,  a  modifier  of  climate 63 

Physical  observatory,  importance  of 461 

Physical  observatory,  the  method  of  establishing 464 

Piddington,  theory  of  hurricanes  by 806 

Plants  and  animals  composed  chiefly  of  solidified  gas 8 

Plants  built  up  by  the  absorption  or  conversion  of  solar  radiations.  122 

Plants,  germination  of,  effected  by  the  energy  stored  in  the  seed  or 

tuber - 121,  124 

Plants  the  recipients  and  distributors  of  solar  energy 9 

Plants,  the  solid  substance  of,  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  air.  122 
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Poisson,  investigations  by,  as  to  the  law  of  temperature  due  to  ele- 
vation  1., 49 

Polarization  of  light  explained  by  transverse  vibrations  of  the 

asther 108 

Positive  or  vitreous  electricity  from  glass,  &c 817 

PotentinI  matter  different  from  exhausted  matter 467 

Pouchct,  observations  by,  on  dust  from  the  atmosphere 257 

Pouillct,  deductions  by,  regarding  subterranean  temperatures 188 

Pouillet,  hypothesis  by,  as  to- the  origin  of  atmospheric  electricity.  846,  847 

Pouillet,  researches  of,  on  solar  radiation 149,  160 

Pouillet,  researches  of,  on  the  temperature  of  space 147,  148 

Power  as  well  ns  material  supplied  by  the  organic  matter  of  the 

Power  expended  by  the  sun  in  building  up  plants,  stored  and  given 

out  on  decay 123 

"  Practical  men "  inefficient  without  the    guidance    of  general 

principles 85 

Prussia,  the  earliest  government  to  establish  meteorological  obser- 
vations    28 

"  Quantity  "  electro-magnet  illustrated 480 

Quctelet,  experiments  by,  on  the  total  heat  required  by  plants 186 

Quetelet,  tables  by,  of  the  times  of  vegetative  processes 188,  189 

Radiant  heat  differently  absorbed  by  different  substances 191, 192 

Bain-bolt  moving  across  the  equator  with  the  sun 68 

Kain-fitll  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  chiefly  derived 

from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico _. 289 

Knin-full  in  the  United  States  as  affected  by  prevailing  winds 287,  288 

Rain-fiill  less  at  elevations  than  on  phiins 250,  2C0 

lluin-fitll,  method  of  measuring 3,  259 

Rain-fall  observed  «t  different  heights 4,  5 

Ruin-gages,  description  and  use  of 1 

Rain-gage,  most  suitable  size  of 201 

Rain,  the  precipitation  of,  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  heat 220,  274 

Ruin-water,  various  salts  discovered  in 100 

Range  of  luteml  protection  by  lightning-rods 387 

Rape-seed  or  colzu  oil  employed  for  light-house  illumination 477 

Rarity  of  tlio  air  increased  in  geometrical  ratio,  with  equally  in- 
creasing altitudes . . 47 

Reaumur,  hypothesis  by,  of  the  definite  amount  of  heat  required 

for  plunt  growtli 185 

Rcdfield,  Prof.,  investigation  of  tornadoes  by 292,  203,  300 

Reflection  of  sound  observed  within  short  distances 417 

Refraction  of  sound  not  observable  at  short  distances 418,  419 

Refraction  of  sound  resulting  from  tbc  action  of  wind 522 

Regnault,  determination  by,  of  moisture  of  air  at  different  temper- 
atures  _ 235 
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Begnftult,  experiments  by.  on  miasm*. . 172 

Begnaalt,  Ubie  bj,  of  the  eljatic  force  of  aqaeous  rapor  kt  differ- 
ent temperatures  217 

Reid,  theoiy  of  hurricanes  by 306 

RepuUion  of  electricity  carryinsr  it  m  the  surface  of  a  body. ..322.  32JJ,  342 

Bepulsive  enercry  exhibited  by  e1^«tric  spark  and  by  lightning 337,  338 

Beiinout  or  negative  electricity,  how  pp>duced 317 

Kesonance  of  room*  dependent  '.-n  varivU'>  conditions 412,  413 

ResuMitation  of  frozen  A-h  p^jisible 209 

Beverbention  of  (ound  due  to  repeated  and  commingled  echoes 41 1 

Ribbon  lightning-rod«  objectionable 398 

.Rocky  mountain  range,  effect  «f,  in  [lerturbing  the  trade-winds 84 

Rocky  mountain  region,  sterility  of 68,  70 

Rogers,  Mr.  Hency  J.,  acc<'>unt  by,  of  elevated  lighting-rod  stnick 

by  lightning 395,397 

Rumford,  C<>unt,  experiment  by.  on  the  lieat  generated  by  friction  135 

Rumfurd'*  photometer  employed  in  testing  illuminating  oils 48-i 

Rusiell,   Mr.   Robert,  investigations  by,  in  metei^riilogy  of  Xurth 

America   2t»3 

Russell,  Mr.  R»bert.  modification  of  rain-gage  by ^ 2 

Rosaeli,  Mr.  Robert,  views  of,  hs  to  perturbations  of  the  tntde-winds  84 

Russia,  metefirological  system  of 4.50 

»ibine.  Prof.  E.,  observations  by,  on  terrestrial  magnetism,  referred  to         349 

Salt,  effect  of,  when  rprinkk-d  on  ice 203 

Salt  in  water,  elastic  force  of  vapor  rr^luced  by 221 

Saussure,  estimate  by,  of  maximum  pr<>p<^irtion  of  carbonic  acid, 

favorable  to  plant  life ... , 164 

SauAsure,  experiment  by,  for  showing  eU^.-tricity  from  the  earth's 

induction 301 

Saussure,  experiment  by,  on  accumulation  of  solar  heat  in  enclosed 

box 45 

Saussure,  obsert-ations  by,  of  water  vesicles  in  the  air 24.!>,  246 

Saving  by  the  G^vvemment  in  the  u<ic  of  lard-^^il  for  light-houses..  495 

Saxton,  Mr.  J<«eph,  experimenis  by,  on  expansion  of  marble  by 

water 243 

Schsffer,  Prof.  (i.  V.,  micro»c<>j»ic  examination  by,  of  atmospheric 

vegetable  duAt 256 

Schteffer,  Prof,  G.  C,  sulphuric  acid  barometer  proposed  by 423 

SchOntjein,  discovery  by,  of  ozone  a.s  u  changed  form  of  oxygen 167,  344 

Schublcr,  table  by,  of  beat  absorption  by  various  earths 192 

Science  the  fonj  runner  of  improvenienti>  in  art 8 

Scientific  investigation,  mental  quulitication  required  for 515 

Scientific  investigation,  method  of  prosecuting 517,  518 

Scientific  research  essential  to  further  impn>vcment  inagriculturc.lO,  11,  86 

Scientific  research,  practical  value  of 87 

Scientific  societies,  the  imporUmce  of . 409 
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Scientific  society,  a  proper  method  of  organizing 468,  611 

Secondary  discharge  observed  between  parts  of  a  cloud 393 

Self-rcpulsioii  of  galvanic  electricity  less  than  of  mechanical  elec- 
tricity  - 836,  842 

Shakspeare,  meteorological  quotation  from  ... 462 

"Sheet-lightning,"  explanation  of ._ 866 

Ships,  the  lightning-rods  of,  safer  when  not  passing  through  the 

hold 341 

Sillinian,  Prof.  B,  observation  by,  of  the  effects  of  lightning  strokes.  377 

Small,  Mr.  Alexander,  observation  by,  of  a  lightning  stroke 388 

Smullwood,  Dr.,  observations  by,  on  atmospheric  dust  and  smoke.  266 

Smallwood,  Dr.,  observations  by,  on  ozone  referred  to 168 

Smithsonian  lecture-room,  charactoristie  features  of. 420 

Smithsonian  meteorological  observations  established  In  1849 26 

Smithsonian  tower,  observation  at,  of  ijcculiar  ctTects  of  lightning.  891 

Smithsonian  weather-map  plotted  from  telcgniphic  despat(!hes.290,  43fl,  440 
Smoke  and  microscopic  matter  carried  by  the  wind  to  great  distances  255 

Smyth,  Prof.  PlazzI,  observation  by,  of  atmospheric  dust  on  the 

peak  of  Teneriffc - 166 

Snell,  Prof.  E.  S.,  meteorological  observations  by,  at  Amherst 178 

Snow,  a  protector  of  the  ground  from  low  temperatures 210,  211 

Snow  fall,  directions  for  measuring 8 

Social  laws,  the  uniformity  of,  revealed  by  statistics 6 

Soils,  different  capacity  of,  for  retaining  heat 194 

Solar  energy  expended  and  stored  in  plant  gfowth 9 

Solar  radiation,  researches  of  Pouillet  on 149,  160 

Solar  radiation  the  source  of  vegetable  and  animal  power.  122, 126,  137,  468 

Sound,  absorption  ef,  by  various  sub-stances -_. 414,  415 

Sound  intermittently  heard  off  the  coast  of  Maine 520 

Sound,  reflection  of,  observed  at  .short  distanoes 417 

Sound  refracted  by  the  action  of  wind 522 

Sound,  refraction  of,  not  obfurviiblo  at  short  distances 418,  419 

Spark,  electric,  exhibiting  a  transfer  of  niiitler  from  conductor 336 

Spark,  electric,  observed  only  at  interruj)tion<  of  conductor 339 

Speculation  too  often  indefinite  and  loosely  fruined 311. 

Speculative  tendency  preferable  to  n  too  positive  tendency 311 

Sperm-oil  employed  for  light-hou.se  illuininution 477 

Statistics  the  discoverer  of  moral  and  social  laws 6 

Steam,  electricity  from,  explained  by  Funidny. 847 

Steam-engine  a  less  efficient  machine  than  the  human  body. 127,  458 

Stellar  heat  regarded  as  the  tcinpcraturo  of  space 147 

Sterility  of  the  Uocky-mountiiin  region — 08,  70 

Storms,  eastward  progress  of,  in  North  America 294 

Storms  from  the  northeast,  theory  of 305 

Storms  not  necessarily  rotatory 300 

Storms,  the  development  and  progress  of,  indicated  by  isobars 29 
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Smtton,  Mr.  James,  form  of  nin-gase  «dopUd  by 262 

Stntom,  snblemoeaJ)  of  awlbfai  tempemture 182 

gtugecND,  Mr  W    pralaetkHi  ^  of  the  electro-magnet 428,  429 

SntteraaeaM  mmwriiiiei,  geatnil  laws  of : 182, 183 

SalpAiLrie  acid  huvmUKTvacfiajtA  at  the  Smithsonian  InsUtution .  428 

Siunmerand  winter  leaipeiaiaj«^  du«  to  differcDtoMiquitv  of  sun's 

r*T3 

Sun  reiL^j^Diioi  as  the  «>arce  uf  nearly  aJl  terrestrial  changes 

Sun's  declination.  inAwmot  vi,  c-a  rain-t>eits  and  wmd-belte 58,  82 

Son's  total  diurnal  heat  in  snmmer  greater  at  the  pole  than  at  the. 

€»^aat'jr  42 

Sun  the  origin  of  r^clablc  mnd  Animal  power 122,  458 

Suriace  tendency  of  electric  discharge S42 
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38 


Telegraph,  application  of,  to  weather  premonitions 438,  440 

Tei^nphic  jkn&ouDcomeiit  of  approaching  floods  to  lower  parts  of 

riTcre  - 230 

Telegraphic  mcleorology  efOililishcd  by  the  Smithsonian  Institn- 

tion  440 

Telegraph  made  use  of  to  determine  atmospheric  movements  in  the 

irniU>dSutM 290 

Telegraph  wir>;-':  effect  of,  on  lightning ggQ 

Temperature  due  to  latitude,  modified  toward  the  poles 41 

Temperature  of  ^levatitHis  dimtnbhed  with  the  density  of  the  air..  49 

Temperature  of  soils  raised  by  officiont  drainage .  ...„  .  mj 

Temperature  of  space,  rcijeartht*  of  Pouillet  on 147,148 

Temperature  of  the  nir  nxluccd  by  ekvution  from  earth's  surface..  12 

Temperature  of  the  United  Sute»,  dklribulion  of 71 

Temperature,  terrestrial,  the  nsidual  lifter  lass  by  radiation 4,^,  44 

Tempcnituna^  below  the  furfnee  of  tbo  earth      182,  183 

Test  of  the  nfliiiiiiiinliility  i>f  petroleum  by  ftiuhiiig  .,.. 602 

Theory  distinguished  from  hypothesis jiy 

Thermal  variation  of  the  air  not  a  probable  CAuge  of  ntnic>sphvri(t 

Dlcotricity  .^  347 

Tbcrmoraelcr  Tendings,  various  methods  of  reducing __.  177   17s 

TherrmiiniHricii  observations,  prpcuutions  Ticces-fiiry  n  making 175,170 

Thomson,  Prof.  William,  atoTaic  theory  developed  by .  .  m 

Thomson,  Pri>f.  William,  on  eonservution  of  energy,  quoted ._  138 

Thunder-cloud,  induction  from 3,33,  334 

Tliumlcr-clinids  uirtprvod  (lj  ii'>iimo  nn  "hour-glass"  form 300,301 

Tliundor-iluriii  at  Key  West  light-boiisf,  oljsorvatiuiia  on 633,  6514 

Thiintlor-stonn  at  New  London,  Conn.,  obsGrviitiuni?  on 831 

Thunder-storm,  peculiar  effects  of,  observed  at  the  Smithsonian 

Institution Sjlj 

Thunder-storms  artificially  produced . . 304 

Thunder-storms  productive  of  nitric  acid  in  the  atmosphere 344 

Thunder-storms,  suggestions  as  to  method  of  observing ... 529,  680 
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Tornado  gcnermlly  accompanied  by  gyn^tarj  i 

Tornadoes  investigated  by  numerous  American  meteorologiate 298 

Totten,  Gen.  J.  O.,  observations  of,  on  sudden  disappearance  of  ice.  196 

Trade-wind  belts  shifting  with  the  son's  varying  declinaUon ..  282 

Trid»>winds,  cause  of  oblique  motion  of . . 68 

Trade-winds,  effect  of,  on  ocean  currents  ..— .....i—. 16 

Trade-winds,  explanation  of .___ _. -..  27S 

Trade-winds,  northern,  distributed  in  three  belts .... ._.__ .  16, 17 

Trade-winds  perturbed  by  the  Bocky  mountain  range _._  84 

Transactions  of  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Arts,  cited 429 

Transverse  vibrations  of  the  sBther  assumed  to  explain  polarisation.  108 
Tree-trunks,  the  annular  gprawths  of,  indicating  Mie  character  of 

seasons 190, 191 

Tubular  lightning-rods  praferable,  if  sufficiently  heavy 899 

^ndall.  Prof.  John,  experiments  by,  on  plasticity  of  ice '  202 

Undulations,  interference  of,  illustrated  ._ 101 

Uniformity  of  weather  indications  by  telegraph 441 

Vapor,  atmospheric,  non-diathemanous  to  heat  of  low  intensity 46 

Vapor,  density  of,  proportional  to  its  elasticity . .— 224 

Vapor  elasticity  of,  at  different  temperatures 217 

Vapor  in  the  air,  effect  of,  on  atmospheric  electricity . . 867, 868 

Vapor  in  the  air,  elastic  force  of,  increasing  with  elevation  ._ ....         268 

Vapor  less  elastic  from  the  ocean  than  from  fresh  water .         221 

Vnpor  sometimes  increasing,  sometimes  diminishing  the  weight  of 

the  air 270 

Vapor,  the  latent  hent  of,  very  great 225 

Vapor,  tho  weight  of,  at  different  temperatures  ., , 225 

Vapor,  the  weight  of,  method  of  determining 222,  223 

Vapor,  weight  and  elasticity  of,  not  affected  by  the  presence  of 

other  gases 225,  281 
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